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Points  in  the  IRstory  of  the  Greek,  and  Indo^Scythian  Kings 
in  Bactria,  Cabul,  and  India,  as  Ulusirated  by  decyphering 
the  ancient  legends  on  their  coins.  By  Christian  Lassen, 
Bonn,  1838.1 

Character  of  the  Alphabet. 

The  rule  for  reading  the  Alphabet  is  the  Semitic^  and  this 
fact  is  the  more  remarkable^  as  the  Indian  characters  of  the 
immediate  neighbourhood^  as  well  as  those  occurring  upon 
Greek  coins,  coeval  with  the  most  ancient  coins  on  which  the 
Cabuliaii  characters  occur^  have  never  assumed  this  direction 
in  all  the  varieties  which  the  Indian  alphabet  has  gone  through 
within  India  and  out  of  its  confines. 

The  arrow-headed  inscriptions  too  have  the  same  direction 
with  the  Indian^  and  though  at  least  one  variety  of  them 
does  not  express  the  a^  following  consonants,  yet  it  has  not, 
as  the  chamcters  of  the  coins  have^  signs  of  the  shortened 
vowels  i  aqd  u. 

On  the  cyther  hand,  there  is  ^dently  in  the  legends  a  certdn 
approximation  to  the  IncBan  system  of  vowel-writing,  not 
especially  by  the  fact,  that  i  and  perhaps  also  u,  even  when 
shorty  are  not  denoted  by  marks  on  the  consonants,  nor  by 
the  other  similarity,  that  they  are  not  represented,  even  when 
long  (with  u  however  this  is  mere  conjecture)  by  the  correspond- 
ing quiescent  semivowels  j  and  v ;  for  the  first  may  occur  in 

1  Contiuaed  from  p.  488.  vol.  ix. 
No.  103.  New  Series,  No.  19.  4  i. 
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628  Lasaen  on  the  History  traced  [No.  103. 

Semitic  alphabets^  the.  latter  may  be  omitted  in  them^  especi- 
ally if  they  be  applied  to  a  foreign  language ;  but  this  approxi- 
mation of  the  vowel  system  is  made  remarkable  by  the  pecu- 
liarity^ that  a  is  not  treated  in  the  same  manner  with  i^  but 
is  considered  inherent  as  in  Indian  languages.  Whenever  any 
Semitic  language  expresses  the  short  vowels  by  smaller 
signs^  it  does  so  with  a  as  well  as  with  i  and  u :  whenever  it 
denotes  the  long  vowels  by  quiescent  consonants^  similar  to 
vowels^  it  applies  for  this  purpose  ^  as  well  as  s  and  \  But 
all  Indian  alphabets  represent^  as  our  coins  do^  A^  I^  U^  by 
their  own  signs  only  as  initials  to  syllables^  but  never  A^  when 
following  a  consonant^  and  the  other  vowels  only  by  abbrevia- 
tions. 

The  diphthongs^  at  least  6^  do  not  follow  the  Indian  system^ 
according  to  which  ^f  ff  te,  tai,  ^,  to^  as  well  ^  w  tu,  are 

written  by  abbreviated  signs^  they  do  not  follow  a  Semitic 
system ;  but  the  diphthongs  are  placed  in  the  line  with  the  other 
letters^  and  6  has  in  the  writing  no  reference  to  u ;  £  has  it  not 
to  ee ;  while  instances  of  the  uncontracted  diphthongs  di  and  du 
are  wanting.  The  instance  of  Eukratides  can  decide  nothing  as 
to  the  system  of  orthography  peculiar  to  the  language. 

As  the  diphthongs  are  written  in  this  language^  so  were  all  the 
vowels  in  Zend ;  but  that  language  distinguishes  between  long 
and  short  vowels^  though  the  former  are  but  amplifications  of 
the  latter. 

Now  supposing  that  the  characters  on  the  coins  were  a  Semi- 
tic alphabet  applied  to  an  Indo-Iranian  dialect,  the  shapes  of 
the  consonants^  and  the  initial  vowels,  might  be  considered  as  of 
Semitic  origin,  the  principle  for  the  medial  vowels  would  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  Indian  system  of  orthography,  while  an 
independent  principle  was  invented  for  the  diphthongs ;  and  if 
the  orthography  of  the  Zendic  language  were  likewise  of  Semitic 
origin,  the  principle  adopted  on  the  legends  for  only  d,  (and  d) 
would  have  been  extended  in  this  language  to  all  vowels. 

This  conjecture  embraces  the  postulate,  that  at  the  period 
when  the  .characters  on  the  coins  were  introduced,  the  Indian 
alphabet  had  already  completed  the  system  upon  which  its  pe- 
culiar mode  of  representing  the  vowels  is  founded. 
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ThiB  8uppo«ition  may^  I  thinks  be  proved  correct. 

Let  us  first  of  all  dismiss  any  consideration  of  the  Semitio 
origin  of  both  alphabets^  and  look  to  the  reference  they  have  one 
to  another.  If  in  the  one^  the  system  of  vowels  be  of  Indian 
origin^  and  in  the  other  original  (and  peculiar  to  the  language^) 
88  above  supposed^  there  can  be  no  point  of  comparison.  But 
with  regard  to  the  diphthong  6,  it  is  worth  remarking^  that  ^j  6, 
has  tlie  form  P  on  later  coins^  but  slightly  differing  from^^  and 
hence  it  would  appear  as  if  the  Zendic  alphabet  had  borrowed 
this  6  firom  the  alphabet  on  the  coins.  This^  however,  does  not 
hold  good  with  L 

By  comparing  the  consonants^  we  find  resemblances  perhaps 
only  between  r  and  w,  (not  v,  of  the  Zend  alphabet),  and  n^  in 
which^  however^  the  similarity  is  very  obvious^  though  we  in  fact 
are  comparing  two  extreme  points  only,  viz.  the  characters  on 
die  coins  in  their  most  ancient  form,  and  the  Zendic  character 
of  wholly  modern  manuscripts.  With  other  letters  we  only 
require  a  common  medium  of  comparison  to  ascertain  their  rela- 
tion^ as  for  instance  with  m^  dh,  and  others. 

I  do  not  propose  to  carry  this  comparison  further,  which  to 
afford  satis&ctory  evidence,  would  require  us  to  obtain  in  the  first 
instance  the  characters  of  the  coins  in  their  latest  shapes ;  and 
would  also  necessitate  us  to  point  out  in  the  Zendic  alphabet, 
what  characters  were  subjected  to  a  change  of  shape,  to  which  the 
nasals  are  especially  liable.  Lastly,  it  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
confine  our  comparison  to  these  two  alphabets ;  all  other  alpha* 
bets  must  be  similarly  considered,  which  in  a  geographical 
and  historical  point  of  view  are  included  in  the  same  circle  as 
these,  viz.  the  Pehlvi  characters  of  the  books  of  the  Parsees,  so 
intimately  connected  wth  the  Zendic  character,  as  well  as  the 
various  characters  of  the  Sassanian  monuments.  All  of  them 
are  closely  connected,  first,  in  a  geographical  point  of  view,  as 
they  are  the  native  tongues  in  the  countries  west  of  the  Indus, 
and  east  of  the  Euphrates,  viz.,  in  Iran,  probably  so  called ;  and 
secondly,  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  as  they  came  into  use  in 
the  period  intervening  between  Alexander  the  Great  and  the 
invasion  of  the  Mahomedans. 

Without   at  all    deciding    on    the    time   when   the  Zendic 
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works  were  first  composed^  it  is  certainly  evident^  that  the 
characters  of  the  coins^  appearing  before  the  dominion  of  the 
Sassanians^  were  the  most  ancient  of  the  alphabets  of  Central 
Iran. 

The  characters  on  the  coins  are  therefore  of  special  im- 
portance with  regard  to  their  relations  to  Semitic  alphabets^ 
before  proposed  as  a  mere  conjecture^  and  if  we  do  consider 
that  it  was  during  the  dominion  of  the  Seleuddes^  and  their 
successors^  in  use  in  Bactria  and  Parthia^  we  must  look  for 
the  model  upon  which  they  are  formed^  in  the  capitals  of  the 
Seieucidian  power^  if  their  origin  from  the  west  be  admitted. 
Hie  comparison  must  consequently  specially  include  all  that 
may  be  most  likely  to  afford  us  an  idea  of  the  Syrian  alphabet^ 
as  it  was  in  use  under  the  Seleucides^  such  as  the  inscriptions  of 
Palmyra,  though  the  most  ancient  of  them  is  nearly  a  century 
and  a  half  later  than  the  characters  on  the  coins. 

These  conjectures  pretend  to  no  more  authority  than  is 
implied  in  them  as  mere  suggestions^  and  they  must  not  hinder 
us  from  determining  more  exactly  the  alphabet  on  the  coins  in 
a  geographical  and  chronological  point  of  view. 

Its  geographical  limits  are  connected  with  the  extent  of  the 
Greco-Bactrian  and  Indo-Scythian  power  southward  from  the 
Indian  Caucasus.  None  of  the  Greek  kings  who  reigned  in 
Bactria  bnly  has  made  use  of  this  alphabet  on  his  coins^  and 
even  of  those  who  have  adopted  them,  Eukratides  perhaps  alone 
possessed  territories  in  Bactria,  as  well  as  southward  from  the 
Caucasus. 

To  this  we  must  add  the  following  :  the  Kanerkis,  who,  while 
passing  towards  India,  must  have  lingered  longer  in  Bactria 
than  other  Scythians,  because  they  appropriated  to  themselves 
in  preference  Bactro-Persian  gods,  have,  like  the  Greek  purely 
Bactrian  kings,  never  adopted  this  alphabet. 

This  being  so,  we  cannot  help  supposing,  that  the  characters 
of  the  coins  were  not  indigenous  to  Bactria,  that  is  to  say, 
that  they  existed  to  the  south  only,  and  not  to  the  north  of 
the  Caucasus.* 

*  A  short  inscription,  a  word  from  Bamian,  which  Mr.  Masson  had  read 
according  to  their  alphabet,  is  quite  uncertain,  As.  T.  v.  188. 
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Tbey  afe  discovered  to  the  east  in  topes^  near  Jelalabad^  and 
between  the  Indus  and  Hydaspes  in  ManikylQa,  but  further 
eastward  than  this,  they  have  not  been  met  with*  We  also  do 
not  know  yet  whether  they  extend  to  Kandahar,  in  a  more 
westerly  direction.  To  the  north  of  the  Cabul  river  those  cha- 
racters are  met  with  in  Kapurdigarhi,  in  the  ancient  Peuke- 
laotifl.     As.  Trans,  v.  PI.  xxviti. 

As  the  matter  therefore  rests  at  present,  we  may  assert,  that 
these  characters  were  geographically  limited  to  the  country 
about  the  Cabul  river,  and  we  will  term  the  characters  on  the 
coins  THB  Cabulian  Alphabbt. 

Menandros,  or  Eukratides,  is  the  first  who  made  use  of  the 
alphabet.  That  we  may  not  pretend  to  fix  the  time  more 
exactly  than  the  &cts  admit,  we  shall  assign  their  first  occur- 
rence to  the  years  180 — 170  (b.  c.)  It  existed  in  use,  as  has 
been  already  noticed,  till  within  the  Sassanian  era,  and  is 
therefore  coeval  with  the  character  found  farther  west  on  the 
monuments  and  coins  of  the  Sassanides. 

The  latest  occurrence  of  these  characters  is  perhaps  found  in 
the  report  of  Hiuan  Thsang,  when  he  says,  that  in  Thsaokiutho 
other  characters  than  the  Indian  were  in  use ;  now  there,  in  the 
country  to  which  our  alphabet  was  indigenous,  about  the  Pan- 
jhir,  a  tributary  of  the  Cabul,  it  appears  hardly  possible  to 
allude  to  any  other  characters  than  to  these. 

But  it  was,  on  the  other  hand,  also  cotemporary  with  the 
Indian  alphabet,  which  appears  as  early  upon  the  coins  of 
AgaUiokles  and  Ptotaleon,  and  proves  entirely  different,  both  by 
its  opposite  mode  of  writing  and  by  the  shape  of  its  characters. 
This  Indian  alphabet  occurs  inmiediately  before  this  date  on  the 
columns  of  Az6ka  (260 — ^219.  b.  c.)*  and  continues  under  the 
Indian  kings  of  the  Maurja  dynasty.f  As  now  the  empire  of 
Azdka  extended  to  the  Indian  Caucasus  (I  shall  hereafter  recur 
to  this)  and  as  it  would  appear  preposterous  that  he  should 
have  introduced  an  alphabet  foreign  to  him  upon  the  stupas 
which  he  is  said  to  have  built  there,  {  as  on  the  contrary  the 

*  Zeitschrift  fuer  die  Konde  des  Morgenlander,  As.  Trans,  vi.  791. 

t  As.  Trans,  vi.  678. 
:  Foe  K.  p.  395. 
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Cabulian  characters  on  the  corns  disappear  in  western  India, 
together  with  the  dominion  of  the  foreigners,  the  following 
conclusions  seem  still  to  result.  First,  the  Cabulian  charac- 
ters on  the  coins  occur  in  the  Punjab,  not  because  a  native 
alphabet  was  unknown  there,  but  in  consequence  of  the  foreign 
dominion,  which  transplanted  thither  from  Cabul,  carried  on 
its  coins  along  with  it,  to  the  east,  its  peculiar  characters. 
Secondly,  it  is  doubtful,  whether  the  dominion  of  the  foreigners 
descending  from  the  Caucasus,  found  in  western  Cabulistan,  this 
alphabet  alone  in  use,  or  employed  in  common  with  an  Indian 
one.  To  us  it  appears  probable,  from  the  foregoing  remarks, 
that  these  foreigners  did  not  import  the  alphabet  with  them 
from  Bactria.  At  the  very  place  where  the  intercourse  of  trade 
brought  into  contact  the  east  and  the  west,  India  and  Iran,  it  was 
most  easily  possible  that  an  alphabet,  introduced  from  the  west, 
such  as  we  must  admit  the  alphabet  on  the  coins  on  our 
previous  investigation  to  be,  may  have  been  in  use  in  conmion 
with  Indian  letters,  unless  we  be  disposed  to  attribute  to  the 
Paropamisades  the  invention  of  an  alphabet  of  their  own. 
Whether  there  were  indeed  an  Indian  alphabet  there,  we  shall 
not  question ;  the  coins  of  Agathokles  and  Pantaleon,  however, 
prove,  that  an  Indian  alphabet,  if  not  in  western  Cabulistan, 
prevailed  at  least  more  to  the  eastward;  had  this  not  been  the 
case,  why  should  they  have  used  Indian  characters  ?  But  these 
characters  disappear  with  those  kings,  and  retreat  proportion- 
ately with  the  extension  of  the  dominion  of  Menandros  to  the 
eastward. 

I  do  not  here  extend  these  remarks,  as  the  era  and  the 
abode  of  Agathokles  and  Pantaleon  are  still  uncertain ;  I  shall  only 
add,  that  I  can  place  them  neither  with  Mr.  Raoul-Rochette  in 
Bactria  at  the  head  of  all  those  princes,  nor  with  Mr.  K.  O 
Mueller  remove  them  to  India  Proper. 

But  the  following  fact  will  prove,  how  correct  it  is  to  con- 
sider the  characters  on  the  coins  as  foreign  to  India.  Upon  the 
ancient  Buddhist  coins,  discovered*  in  the  ruins  of  the  town 
Behat  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  there  occurs  the  title  ^PH.'ilu 

•  As.  Trans,  in.  227. 
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Mahdrd^Sj  in  Cabulian  characters,  and  on  the  reverse  the  same 
words  in  the  old  Indian  characters  of  the  Agaihokles  coins,  and 
the  Azdka  columns.*  By  tUs  fact  it  is  quite  evident,  that  the 
Cabulian  alphabet  on  the  coins  was  not  in  use  in  India  Proper, 
and  this  at  the  period  when  the  most  ancient  form  of  the 
Devanagari,  which  we  as  yet  know,  was  still  prevailing.  Those 
Buddhist  kings  whom  we  otherwise  do  not  know,  must  have 
empkiyed  the  Cabulian  characters  only  for  the  use  of  their  sub* 
jects  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus. 

It  does  not  follow  firom  the  foregoing  remarks,  that  the  cha- 
racters are  not  more  ancient  than  the  coins  upon  which  they 
occur.  If  no  coins  were  previously  struck  there,  the  characters 
could  not  indeed  be  used  for  numismatic  purposes,  but  they 
would  be  in  the  transactions  of  other  business.  When  P&nini 
(IV.  I.  49)  informs  us,  that  by  the  affix  ani  to  the  word  Javamoj 
the  writing  peculiar  to  this  nation  Jawmani  4|4«IM|  fvf^* 
44«||^  is  represented,  he  perhaps  points  at  the  Cabulian 
alphabet.  According  to  Indian  tradition,  Pftnini  is  placed  im« 
mediately  before  Chandrag^pta,  (therefore  during  the  reign  of 
Alexander  the  Cheat) ;  it  is  more  certain,  however,  that  his 
native  country  was  the  ancient  Ghmdhara,  where  he  would  be 
eertainly  enabled  to  become  familiar  with  the  characters  of  the 
Jananas  of  that  country. 

I  have  taken  it  for  granted  in  the  course  of  the  preceding 
remarks,  that  the  Indians  were  al|^eady  possessed  of  an  alphabet 
of  their  own,  at  the  period  when  the  Greek  kings  first  extended 
their  dominion  to  the  south  of  the  Caucasus;  some  of  my  inferen« 
ces  are  mainly  founded  upon  this  view. 

*  I  owe  this  important  fact  to  communications  Mr.  Prinsep  made  me 
by  letter.  The  proper  names  are  not  yet  read,  as  &r  as  I  know,  upon 
the  coins  of  this  kind,  with  duplicate  legends  ;  those  that  are  read,  are  only 
in  old  Indian  characters  and  Indian.  As.  Trans.  VI.  464.  As  those  others 
are  andeiit,  I  presume,  that  on  theas  yery  coins,  monuments  of  the  dynasty 
of  the  Buddhist  Khaniahka  will  be  brought  to  light;  for  he  must  have 
reigned  a  short  time  before,  or  after  the  commencement  of  our  era ;  he 
ruled  Gandhara,  Kazmira,  and  the  coimtry  Keenaputi  500  lis  to  the  eastward 
from  ViplbA,  (Foe  K.  p.  381).  This  lies  in  the  nearest  neighbourhood 
of  Behat,  and  the  use  of  the  two-fold  characters  for  the  same  language  is 
exactly  suited  to  these  countries.. 
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But  now  I  perceive^  that  an  erudite  person  whose  views  must 
be  of  great  weight  with  all  those  that  have  occupied  themselves 
with  his  writings^  draws  from  the  newest  inquiries  into  Indian 
coins^  the  conclusion^  that  the  Indian  alphabet  is  derived  from 
the  Grecian. 

Mr.  Prinsep  in  decyphering  these  Indian  characters^  written 
in  a  peculiar  manner  on  the  coins  of  Saurashtra,  asserted^  that 
the  more  ancient  the  Nagari^  the  more  similar  become  the  cha- 
racters to  the  Grecian  ones.  Upon  this  he  had  grounded  the 
conclusion^*  that  the  most  ancient  Greek  characters  are  but  the 
Indian  turned  upside  down. 

Mr.  Mueller^  who  did  not  of  course  require  proof  of  the  inva- 
lidity of  this  view^  takes  the  converse  of  the  assertion.f  '^  If^^' 
says  he^  "  the  relation  of  the  ancient  Nagari  to  the  Greek  alphabet 
is  closer  than  can  be  explained  by  the  common  derivation  of  both 
from  Phoenician  language^  we  are  forced  into  the  conclusion^ 
that  the  Greeks  introduced  this  alphabet  to  the  Indians^  and  that 
in  consequence^  the  heaven-born  alphabet  of  the  Brahmins  is  not 
older  than  Alexander/' 

Now  this  is  no  casual  remark^  such  as  sometimes  occurs  in 
a  journal^  and  which  we  may  put  aside  without  notice^  but 
it  is^  if  not  a  view  deliberately  considered^  still  an  opinion 
positively  pronounced  and  hopefully  cherished.  He  says  (p. 
249,)  ^^  We  must^  however^  confess  that  our  hopes  as  to  the 
historical  connexion  between  Indian  and  Grecian  civilization, 
go  far  beyond  this  fact,'^  (that  the  Indians  have  borrowed 
their  shapes  of  coins  from  the  Indo-Scythians)  ^^  and  extend 
over  the  whole  history  of  art  and  letters.'^ 

It  is  therefore  a  favourite  opinion  of  this  celebrated  scholar, 
the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  which  must  be  of  vital  im- 
portance in  Indian  antiquities.  For  if  the  Indians  had  no  alpha- 
bet before  Alexander,  all  the  writings  that  we  have  hitherto 
considered  the  subject  matter  of  as  genuine  sources  for  the 
knowledge  of  India  from  the  most  ancient  days,  were  penned 
after  Alexander's  time,  or  more  correctly  speaking,  after  the 

•  As.  Trans.  VI.  p.  390. 
t  Goett.  Gel.  Anz.  at  other  places,  p.  252. 
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of  the  dominion  of  the  Bactrian  kings  in  Cabul 
and  on  the  Indus^  as  no  sound  critic  can  assign  such  an  influ- 
ence as  consequent  on  Alexander's  momentary  sojourn  in  India. 

Bayer  had  discovered  from  some  Indian  words^  communicated 
to  him^  that  a  striking  similarity  obtained  between  the  Gkeek 
and  Indian  numerals ;  hence  he  concluded^  that  the  Indians  had 
borrowed  these  words  from  the  Greeks.  The  afiBnity  was  in- 
genioualy  discovered^  while  the  inference  not  too  bold^  as  he  at  the 
same  time  admitted^  that  the  Indians  possessed  other  and  moi^ 
andent  native  numerals  5  none^  however^  will  probably  in  our  dajrs 
earnestly  undertake  to  refute  Bayer's  opinion ;  but  in  his  time 
he  could  hardly  draw  any  other  conclusion  from  the  reports  at 
his  disposal. 

Mr.  Mueller's  condusion,  however,  appears  to  me  much  bolder, 
and  whatever  species  of  critidsm  he  may  meet  with  from  others, 
I  for  my  part  shall  refute  him  in  good  earnest. 

Supposing,  there  exists  in  very  deed  a  similarity  between  the 
Oreek  and  Uie  Indian  characters  on  the  Saurashtra  coins,  as  Mr. 
Prinsep  has  maintained;  granting  also,  that  they  were  imitated 
after  P^urthian  and  Indo-Scythian  models,  it  will  be  asked,  what 
inference  can  be  hence  derived  ?  Certainly  only  this,  that  the 
characters,  on  those  coins  are  of  Greek  origin.  Mr.  Mueller* 
places  a  date  to  these  coins,  subsequent  to  the  first  century  of 
our  era;  the  age  of  the  Indian  alphabet  cannot  therefore  be 
traced  with  certainty  prior  to  this  period. 

Whether  this  similarity  do  exist,  or  not,  is  here  wholly 
beside  the  question ;  I  think  it  fallacious,  but  I  shall  here  drop 
the  subject. 

Mr.  Mueller  will  have  it  for  granted,  that  the  older  the 
Indian  characters  are,  according  to  his  conjecture,  the  closer 
must  be  their  similarity  with  the  Greek. 

Now  he  assigns  himself  the  coins  of  Agathokles  and  Pantaleon 
to  the  year  200 — 160  b.  c.  Their  coins,  having  exactly  the  same 
alphabet  as  employed  but  a  short  time  before  on  Indian  monu- 
ments, was  imdoubtedly  the  form,  then  adopted,  of  Brahminical 
Debnagari.     This  character  has  been  now  decyphered  with  full 


•  p.  248. 
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authenticity  by  Mr.  Prinsep,  as  ia  the  most  ancient  fix>m  the 
Indian -characters  hitherto  discovered. 

I  shall  here  copy  this  alphabet^  (and  ask)^  whether  the  hopes^ 
above  alluded  to,  of  tracing  the  sources  of  the  Indian  alphabet 
to  the  Greek,  are  likely  to  be  much  favoured  by  this  discovery? 
I  must  strongly  doubt  it. 

Ha.'i  Lu  fri  t>6  +k  Tkh  Ag 
d  k'  <b  kOi  8  g'  C  t'  0  t'h  .»  d'  d  dTi 
At  Gfh  I'd  Dd'  In  Up  bpTiDb 
i^b'ham     JLj      Ir     -Jl     iv    rbs     Irh 

It  may  be  added,  that  this  alphabet  had  already  the  junctions 
of  consonants,  and  the  representative  marks  for  shortened  vowels, 
such  as  we  find  them  to  this  day  in  the  Indian  Orthography. 

To  prove  the  desired  derivation  of  the  Indian  alphabet  from 
the  Greek,  it  wiU  be  necessary  to  point  out,  as  existing  be- 
tween the  era  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  grandson  of 
Chandragupta,  Azdka,  a  form  of  Indian  characters,  marking  the 
progress  of  transition  fix>m  the  Greek  alphabet  to  the  Indian, 
above  exhibited.  Till  this  has  been  effected,  we  may  be  allowed 
to  keep  in  store  (as  reserve  artUlery),  the  remaining  arguments 
in  favour  of  the  originality  of  the  Indian  alphabet,  which  are  to 
be  discovered  in  the  grammatical  system,  in  the  history  of  the 
language,  in  tiie  substance  of  the  inscriptions,  and,  lastly,  in 
the  reports  of  Megasthenes  and  Nearchos. 

The  time  has  been,  when  every  invention  of  the  human  mind 
must  have  passed  from  the  Elast  into  Greece  5  but  the  philologists 
of  classic  antiquity  would  like  to  establish  the  converse  of  this 
view  on  every  subject.  The  hope  of  advancing  science  is  most 
laudable,  but  most  fallacious,  if  cherished  for  a  favourite  system, 
since  it  impedes  the  judgment  in  forming  clear  and  impartial 
conclusions.  How  otherwise  could  a  man  of  so  clear  a  mind, 
as  is  Mr.  Mueller,  fail  to  perceive,  that  he  dung  to  a  predilec- 
tion, while  neglecting  the  most  important  facts  ? 

It  seems  to  me,  I  confess,  a  pleasant  accident,  that  this  latest 
effort  at  Indian  conquest^  made  by  Greek  phUology^  may  be 
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refuted   by  the   mere  agency  of  a  petty  monument  of  Gre- 
cian art. 

§13. 

7%e  Language. 

That  the  language  of  the  legends  in  the  Cabulian  character 
belongs  to  the  widely  extended  family  of  the  Arian  languages^ 
is  so  evident  from  the  foregoing  disquisition^  as  to  render  it 
unnecessary  to  dilate  on  the  subject;  a  few  words  only  on  the 
latest  coins  of  the  Kadphises  dynasty^  constitute  the  only 
exception  to  this  fact. 

The  language  on  the  coins  also  remdns  at  all  periods  un- 
altered; in  the  word  tdddrd  alone  is  an  alteration  affected  to 
dhddhdrSy  giving  evidence  of  a  later  variety  in  pronunciation. 

I  do  not  include  in  this  assertion  the  language  of  the 
Kanerki-coins ;  they  refer  to  another  dialect,  on  the  position 
of  which,  as  to  local  use,  a  conjecture  can  only  be  formed  here- 
after. From  the  discussions, '  as  to  the  country  to  which  this 
sdphabet  was  indigenous,  the  natural  inference  ensues,  that 
the  language,  expressed  in  these  letters,  may  be  assigned  to  the 
same  country;  all  peculiarities  hitherto  discovered,  as  to  the 
system  of  sounds  in  the  language,  tend  to  the  same  conclusion. 

The  language  is  not  Zend,  for  this  does  not  absorb  the 
consonants ;  the  Zend  has  puthra,  not  putta,  and  retains  even 
on  the  Kanerki-coins,  athro,  mithro,  ardethro;  the  language 
of  the  coins,  on  the  contrary,  reads,  MinadhSy  Eikatidd ;  Zend 
again  retains  n  before  t,  but  not  the  language  on  the  coins; 
Zend  does  not  exclusively  express  its  nominative  in  the  ter- 
mination 6,   and  it   alters   an  Indian  H  into  Z,  while   the 
language  of  the  coins  has  mahaid.    Zend  has  no  L,  while 
with  our  language  it  is  a  favourite  letter,  as  for  instance,  prati 
becomes  pati^  and  even  pali.    A  Zendic,  or  more  correctly 
speakings  an  Iranian  affinity,  appears  only  in  the  substitution 
of  k  (i.  e.,  q  or  kv)  for  sp  identical  with  sv.    This  fact,  and 
the  correspondence  with  the  old  Persian  in  omitting  the  nasal 
before  dentals,  are  the  only  peculiarities  which  refer  to  Iran. 

Other  fi»cts  have  been  noticed,  with  regard  to  the  language, 
as  common  to  the  Indian  dialects  of  Prftcrit,  viz.  the  absorption 
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of  consonants^  the  alteration  of  hard  into  soft  rootSj  and  the 
1  for  t.  The  word  Dharma  has  a  decided  relation  to  India, 
being  all  a  doctrinal  term^  which  cannot  be  dechired  as  such 
with  reference  to  Iran;  again^  rdfan  for  king,  and  gtffa  for 
victory ;  tdddrd  too  is  also  Indian^ — ^though  we  will  not  deny  its 
also  belonging  to  Zend.  These  indications  lead  us  to  a  country^ 
immediately  bordering  upon  India,  and  the  language  of  which^ 
though  not  entirely  Indian^  and  rather  forming  a  transitional 
dialect  in  some  respects  between  the  Indian  and  Iranian  lan- 
guages^ still  did  not  very  materially  differ  from  an  Indian 
dialect ;  in  sajdng  which^  I  allude  to  thelanguage  in  daily  use 
with  the  common  people,  and  not  to  Sanscrit,  which  was  then 
already,  in  all  probability,  the  language  of  the  learned  castes, 
and  of  the  great.  The  existence  of  the  dialects  of  Pr&- 
crit,  as  in  common  use  with  the  people,  is  ascertained  by  their 
occurrence  on  the  Buddhist  monuments  of  this  time ;  the  Prft- 
crit,  or  what  eventually  is  the  same,  the  Fdi,  could  not  have 
been  raised  by  the  Buddhists  to  the  dignity  of  a  religious 
language,  unless  it  had  existed  aforetime  among  the  people. 
Now  as  about  the  period  of  the  first  of  the  G^co-Indian  kings, 
PF&crit  was  used  on  monuments  in  India  itself,  at  least  by  the 
Buddhists,  there  u  no  occasion  for  wonder,  if  we  meet  with 
a  popular  dialect  in  Cabulistan,  especially  on  coins :  the  San- 
scrit would  have  only  been  in  use  there  under  a  Brahminical 
influence. 

The  country  of  the  language  on  the  coins  may  therefore  with 
certainty,  I  think,  be  looked  for  westerly  from  the  Indus,  and 
to  the  south  of  the  Indian  Caucasus ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to 
define  its  limit  more  exactly;  for  though  we  have  already 
proved,  that  the  influence  of  Indian  dialects  extends  to  the 
westward  of  the  Indus,  even  to  the  Cabul  river  beyond  Jelala- 
bad,  still  it  does  hence  not  follow,  that  to  the  country  west  of 
that,  the  same  language  existed.  It  is  true,  we  found  also,  that 
the  Pkropamisades  were  represented  as  being  Indians,  and  a 
later  notice  extends  the  term  Indian  even  to  Arachosia  ;*  but  re- 
ports of  only  a  little  later  date,  have  limited  the  influence  of  the 

*  Isidor.  Chiirac.  with  Huds.  p.  8. 
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Indian  language  to  a  point  beyond  Jelalabad.  To  arrive  at  a  con- 
cfaiflion^  would  involve  the  neoeflsity  of  acquaintance  with  the 
more  minute  peculiarities  of  those  languages  in  their  ancient 
condition. 

Again^  the  existing  relics  of  the  andent  languages  in  these 
oountrieSy  admit  the  inference  of  no  deduction.  The  Deggani  lan- 
guage in  Lamghan^  as  well  as  the  spoken  language  of  Kaferis- 
tan^  may  still  be  recognised  as  remnants  of  old  Indian  dialects^ 
but  we  do  not  know  them  so  well^  as  to  be  able  to  make  use  of 
them  here.  The  language  of  the  remaining  ancient  races  of 
western  Cabulistan,  the  Kohistan  of  the  present  day^  is  entirely 
unknown*  We  can  therefore  only  say  generally^  that  in  one  of 
those  dialects  the  remnants  of  the  ancient  Cabulian  language 
must  exists  the  oldest  traces  of  which  occur  on  the  coins^  but 
without  being  able  to  decide  ourselves  in  favour  of  any  particular 
dialect  among  them^  as  being  the  receptacle  of  those  remains. 
I  indeed  know^  that  some  have  pretended  to  recognise  the 
A%hans  in  eastern  Cabul^  even  as  early  as  Alexander's  time ; 
not  so  Mr.  Elphinstone^*  who  rather  proves  their  immigration 
into  Cabul  at  a  much  later  period;  this  conjecture  has  originated 
with  Professor  li^Hlken^  who  thinks^  he  recognises  the  Afghans 
in  the  A8sakanes.t  If  these  were  indeed  Afghans^  the  Afghan 
language  would  have  been  spoken  throughout  Cabul,  and  the 
language  of  the  coins  must  be  the  sources  of  the  Pushtoo. 
Without  observing,  that  neither  ancient  authorities  nor  modem 
A%han  history,  admit  or  require  this  supposition,  the  correct 
assertion  of  the  learned  academician  himself,  that  the  Afghans 
belonged  to  the  Medo-Persic  tribe,  is  at  variance  with  it ;  the 
Assakanes  inhabited  a  country,  where  even  in  the  7th  century 
A.  D.,  an  Indian  language  was  spoken.  The  language  of  the 
Afghans,  moreover,  shows  an  evident  difference  from  the  lan- 
guage on  the  coins ;  as,  for  instance,  it  substitutes  like  Zend, 
z  for  the  Indian  h,  gumy,  winter,  for  hima,  and  this  z  is  altered 
in  the  western  Afghan  dialect  into  gh,  urighu  (rice)  for  wrizuy 
for  vr%hi.X 

*Aocoimty  fte.  II,  10.  33.  44.  50.  56.  && 
f  Abhuidlg.  der  Berl.  Acad.  1818*19  p.  261. 
X  ^Opv2^o  has  been  introduced  through  Penian  into  Greeum  language. 
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Though  I  cannot  therefore  diBCOver  the  Afghans  on  the  Indian 
frontier  at  so  early  a  period^  yet  I  willmgly  allow^  that  the  ori- 
ginal seats  of  the  A^hans^  may  have  had  a  situation  sufficiently 
near  Cabul,  On  this  supposition^  it  would  by  no  means  be  sur- 
prising^ if  their  language  were  not  a  purely  Iranian  dialect^  but 
rather  like  that  on  the  coins^  forming  the  transitional  dialect 
between  the  Iranian  and  the  Indian^  but  approaching  (in  point 
of  locality)^  the  west^  with  a  prevtdling  affinity  to  Iranian  pecu- 
liarities. I  dare^  however^  not  indulge  myself  by  pursuing 
this  interesting  investigation. 

§  14. 

The  Kings.     Classes  of  coins,  and  places  o/ their  discovery. 

There  is  much  more  difficulty  in  obtaining  for  the  seat  of  the 
different  empires^  established  by  the  coins^  and  for  the  series  of 
their  kings,  even  that  degree  of  probability^  which  we  have,  I  thinks 
succeeded  in  arriving  at  for  both  the  language  and  alphabet. 

It  will  here  be  necessary,  first  to  have  before  us  the  materials 
to  be  arranged ;  I  shall  accordingly  enumerate  the  names  of  the 
kings  according  to  the  coins,  adding  the  facts,  which  hence 
result,  as  regard  the  sera,  the  succession,  or  any  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance with  respect  to  each  of  those  kings.  I  have  invari* 
ably  noted  the  places,  where  the  coins  have  been  discovered,  if  it 
appeared  to  be  instrumental  in  determining  the  native  country 
of  the  kings.  Hie  classes  I  have  adopted,  are  founded  on  the 
language  and  alphabet,  and  their  sub-divisions  upon  the  numis- 
matic inquiries  of  Mr.  Raoul-Rochette,  and  upon  the  titl^  of 
the  kings. 

Concerning  this  catalogue,  I  must  premise,  that  it  has  been 
only  made  with  a  view  to  facilitate  succeeding  investigations^ 
and  that  it  does  not  pretend  to  giving  a  numismatic  description. 


I.     Coins  lOith  merely  Greek  characters. 
§  1.     Greek  characters y  and  purely  Greek  names  and  titles. 

Euthydemos.  Head  with  diadem;  on  the  reverse  Hercules, 
either  standing  with  the  club  raised  in  his  left  hand,  the  lion's 
skin  over  the  arm,  and  in  the  right  hand  a  crown,  or  else  a  com- 
mon Hercules,  seated,  leaning  on  his  left  hand,  in  the  right  the 


\ 
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dab  placed  on  a  rock.*  The  coins  presenting  Hercules  in  a 
standing  position^  exhibit  the  youthful  head  of  the  king^  which 
indeed  differs  from  the  head  of  Euthydemos^  as  ordinarily  re- 
piesented^  and  rather  resembles  that  of  Agathokles ;  hence  Mr. 
Raoul-Rochette's  conjecture^  that  Euthydemos  may  have  suc- 
ceeded Agathokles^  and  may  at  first  have  retained  on  his  coins 
the  portrait  of  his  predecessor,  f  The  resemblance  with  that 
king,  however^  appears  not  striking  enough,  and  the  connexion 
between  both  of  them  could  be  only  admitted  in  the  reversed 
succession.  Liastly,  a  coin  has  been  discovered,  the  reverse  of 
which  represents  a  horse  without  trapping,  and  galloping;]:  one 
legend  occurs  invariably.  BA2IAEQ2  EYeYAHMOY.  Bronze 
coins  with  an  Apollo,  crowned  with  laurel,  and  the  reverse  with 
the  tripod.  R.  R.  II.  60.  J.  d.  S.  p.  387- 

We  may  get  some  single  specimens  of  these  coins,  which 
are  distinguished  for  their  beauty,  from  the  south  of  the 
Caucasus;  but  they  come  in  course  of  trade  from  Balkh; 
thei«  occur  too  in  Bokhara  many  coins  of  Euthedemos,  bar- 
barously executed,  with  an  almost  illegible  legend,  which  some- 
time eluded  all  attempts  at  reading  it.§  These  latter  are 
imitations,  originating  with  the  Scythians  of  the  north,  whom 
we  cannot  call  Indo-Scythians,  as  they  had  not  arrived  yet 
ia  India* 
Demetrios,  son  of  Euthydemos,  a  frtct  confirmed  by  the  coins.  || 
Beardless,  diademed  head ;  reverse,  helmeted  Minerva,  stand- 
ings with  a  long  tunic,  and  a  shorter  one  over  it,  the  left  hand 
leaning  on  the  shield ;  in  the  right  a  spear.  Another  reverse 
with  Hercules  standing,  either  similar  to  the  coins  of  the  father,ir 
or  crowning  himself  with  his  right  hand ;  and  the  head  of  the 
lung,  elq^tiy  adorned  with  the  trunk  and  tusk^  of  an  ele- 
phant. This  latter  emblem,  evidently  refers  to  his  Indian  con- 
quests. Mr.  Raoul-Rochette  infers  from  the  similarity  of  the 
other  type  with  that  on  the  coins  of  the  Eukratides,  that  these 

•  R.  R.  J.  des  Sav.  p.  328.  p.  386.  I.  p.  7.  A.  T.  IV.  pi.  XXV.  No.    1.  V. 
pL  XLVI.  No.  3.  t  I.  8. 

X  Ai.  T.  V.  pi.  XLVI.  No.  4.  §  R.  R.  I.  3.  II.  12. 

11  R.  R.  J.  des  Say.  p.  330.  1.  p.  3.  II.  17. 
f  R.  R.  I.  p.  7.  &c.   11.  p.  16. 
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coins  of  Demetrios  were  struck,  while  he  was  unexpelled  as  yet 
from  Bactria  by  Eukratides,  and  infers,  that  Demetrios  had  there- 
fore also  reigned  in  Bactria,  though  but  for  a  short  time.*  That 
he  laid  claims  to  Bactria,  is  certain  enough.  These  coins  are 
likewise  of  superior  workmanship,  and  in  most  elegant  taste. 
Legend  BA2IAEQ2  AHMHTPIOY.  The  corns  are  rare,  and 
have  been  partly  transmitted  to  us  through  India,  partly 
through  Bokhara.  Their  proper  place  of  discovery  is  perhaps 
not  yet  exhausted  (discovered  ?)  On  this  hereafter.  Mr.  Mion« 
net  (viii.  473)  pretends  to  infer  from  these  coins  the  existence 
of  two  Demetrii;  till  this  new  fact  in  history  is  more  surely 
proved,  we  may  be  allowed  to  treat  this  second  Demetrios  as 
'^  a  king  of  shadows.^^ 

Heliokles. — Known  only  by  his  coins,  and  first  embodied 
in  the  series  of  Bactrian  kings  by  Mionnet,  then  by  yisconti.t 
Mionnet  asserted,  that  he  was  the  son  of  (or  of  an)  Eukratides^ 
while  Mr.  R.  R.  thinks  him  his  predecessor,  t  A  specimen 
has  been  brought  fix>m  the  city  of  Cabul  by  Mr.  Honigberger,§ 
Type ;  Jupiter  standing,  with  the  thunderbolt,  and  the  legend 
HAI0KAE0Y2  BA2IAEQ2  AIKAIOY.  On  account  of 
the  epithet  (justy)  Mr.  R.  R.  puts  Heliokles  in  connexion  with 
other  kings,  who  likewise  style  themselves  ju3t,\\  as  the  founder 
of  a  separate  branch ;  but  Lysias,  whom  he  had  in  mind,  in 
forming  his  opinion,  is  a  Spalyrios,  and  of  the  other  Grecian 
kings,  only  one  has  the  same  epithet,  viz.  Archelios,  a  later 
discovery,  he  has  indeed  as  well  the  Jupiter  type,  but  he  in 
addition  calk  himself  NIKH^OPOS,  and  has  a  native  legend. 
A  copper  coin  of  Heliokles,  the  first  specimen  of  this  kind^ 
has  been  discovered  of  late  in  the  Punjab,  (As.  Trans.  Vol.  vi* 
9S7,)  it  is  not  stated,  whether  with  a  native  legend  or  not. 
I  may  be  hereafter  allowed  to  propose  a  conjecture  on  historic 
grounds  concerning  his  era. 

Eukrattdes.  Mr.  Raoul-RochettelT  distributes  the  coins  bear* 
ing  this  name,  between  two  Eukratides,  father  and  son,  on 
the  precedent  of  Bayer,  who  maintained,  that  some  things 

•  I.  p.  10.  Ai.  T.  IV.  pL  XXV.  No.  2. 
t  R.  R.  J.  des  Sav.  1834.  p.  329.  t  R.  R.  I.  p.  34.  II.  p.  26. 

§  R.  R.  I.  3.  Ij  I.  p.  26.  If  T.  der  Sav.  p.  387. 
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were  mentioned  of  Eakratides^  not  in  correspondence  with 
the  victorious  king  of  this  name;  hence  he  concluded^  the 
name  of  his  son^  successor^  and  murderer,  was  the  same.* 
But  that  the  son  and  parricide  did  bear  the  same  name,  is 
not  conclusiyely  established  by  authorities  (of  which  hereaf- 
ter); while  Mr.  Muellerf  objects  to  this  view  from  the  very 
reason,  that,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  M.  R.  R.,  this 
very  Eukratides,  known  to  us  as  a  parricide,  was  called  ^^  the 
Great.^^  There  occur  indeed  two  q>ecimenB,  one  of  which  has 
also  native  Iq^ends.  I  here  describe  the  purdy  Greek  one  alone, 
pos^ning  my  own  view  for  the  historic  examination. 

Diademed  head  of  the  king;  reverse,  a  naked  Apollo  crowned 
with  laurel,  standing  with  one  hand  leaning  on  a  bow,  in  the 

odier  an  arrow.  Legend  BA2IAEQ2  EYKPATIA0Y4  This 
type  never  has  a  native  l^end.  On  other  coins  a  head  of 
Apollo  with  a  laurel  wreath ;  on  the  reverse,  a  horse  with  the 
same  lq;end  in  Gheek  alone.§ 

The  coins  with  the  Dioscuri  on  horseback,  with  the  titie  of 
'^  Great  King,^'  and  which  are  pardy  of  purely  Greek  and 
some  with  a  native  legend,  are  assigned  to  Eukratides  II. 

This  type  of  the  Dioscuri,  however,  likewise  occurs  with 
die  simple  Greek  legend,  BA2IAEQ2  EYKPATIAOYJj  and 
widiout  the  native  character,  which  only  appears,  when  the  Greek 
has  the  word  MBPAAOY.  The  Dioscuri  on  horseback  have 
sometimes  a  hebneted,  and  sometimes  a  diademed  head  of  the 
king;  those  with  the  caps  of  the  Dioscuri  only  a  diademed  head, 
with  the  title  dther  simple,  or  at  length.^T 

It  is  evident,  that  neither  the  difference  between  '^  king"  and 
^^  Great  King,^^  nor  the  native  legend,  affords  any  criterion  for 
nmignmg  die  type  of  the  Dioscuri  to  the  son.  There  remains 
the  difference  in  the  features  of  the  king,  which  may  be  laid  to 
a  difference  in  age.  On  the  native  legend  we  shall  remark 
hereafter. 


•  p.  M.  f  p.  205 

t  J.  det  Sav.  p.  386,  I.  No.  5. 

f  R.  R.  IF.  60.  11  A.  T.  IV.  pL  my.  No.  6,  7. 

t  A.  T.  V.  pL  xivi.  No.  10.  No.  11. 
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Massoa  found  107  coins  of  Eukratides  in  Beghram^  he  does 
not^  however^  distinguish  them  according  to  the  types.* 

There  occur  also  coins  of  Agathokles,  with  a  purely  Greek 
legend ;  but  as  nobody  would  adopt  the  idea  of  two  Agathokles^ 
we  shall  postpone  the  investigation  of  this  point. 
§  2.     Purely  Grecian  characters,  the  kings  not  Greek,  having, 

however,  no  barbarian  titles,  ^ 

The  foUowing  coins  present  a  singular  phenomenon.  Mr.  Mas- 
son  discovered  at  Beghram^f  in  the  space  of  three  years  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-seven  specimens  of  a  coin  with  the  legend 
BA2IA2EY2  BA2IAEQN  2QTHPMErA2,  but  without  a 
proper  name.  The  Greek  legend  being  sometimes  corrupted^ 
we  observe  either  BA2IAEY  or  BASIAEYQN.t  Bags  fiill  of 
these  may  be  had  in  Afghanistan^  and  in  the  Punjab.  The  simi- 
lar coins  with  a  native  legend^  never  have  the  bust  of  the  nameless 
king.  Mr.  Raoul-Rochette  describes  them  in  this  maimer : 
'^  Bust  of  a  king^  the  head  encircled  by  a  diadem  and  a  nimbus ; 
with  his  left  hand  holding,  an  iron  spear ;  no  legend.  Reverse, 
a  man  on  horseback  with  the  Ghreek  legend,  above  mentioned. 
The  head  of  the  bust  helmeted^  occurs  too  as  a  variety.''§ 

The  large  number  of  these  coins  proves  that  this  king  posses- 
sed an  ample  empire,  and  did  not  reign  for  a  short  time ;  he  must 
have  governed  Cabul,  and  a  part  of  the  Punjab.  The  corrupt 
Greek  suggests  an  era,  more  recent  than  that  of  many  other 
Indo-Scythian  coins.  The  title  tnorrip  seems  to  connect  him  to 
the  Ghreek  Soter  family,  which  may  have  concluded  with  Hermaios. 
This  is  the  remark  of  Mr.  Mueller,  and  I  am  only  prevented 
from  adopting  it,  because  the  Kadaphes  coins  are  apparently 
still  nearer  related  to  one  or  the  other  Hermaios,  and  all  the 
other  Soters  have  likewise  native. legends.  M.  Raoul-RochetteU 
accounts  for  the  want  of  the  name  by  (the  supposed  existence 
of)  an  agreement,  with  regard  to  the  currency,  to  the  effect,  th«it 
in  order  to  put  the  coins  into  common  circulation  in  neighbour- 
ing states,  the  name  of  none  of  the  kings  of  those  states  was 

♦  A.  T.  V.  p.  547.  t  A.  T.  V.  p.  547. 

X  R.  R.  I.  p.  26.  As.  T.  ly.  345. 

§  R.  R.  I.  No.  17.  No.  18.  No.  19.  As.  T.  IV.  pL  zxiii.  No.  26  (Among 
the  Azes'  coins.)  .  11  II.  38. 
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uaed  on  the  coins.  The  nameless  king,  however,  appears  to 
have  been  too  powerful  to  acquiesce  in  such  a  stipulation.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Mueller,  his  name,  on  account  of  its  dissonance, 
could  not  be  well  expressed  in  Greek.  People,  however,  who 
were  not  offended  at  the  nominative  /Sa^iAtv,  or  the  genitive 
/ScunXctMtfv,  would  not  have  hesitated  at  obtruding  a  name  as 
barbarian  as  possible,  on  the  Greek  letters^  and  if  the  attempt 
were  unsuccessful  in  Greek,  why  was  not  given  recourse  to 
native  letters  ? 

I  cannot  explain,  why  there  is  no  name ;  but  from  the  use  of 
Greek  characters  alone,  it  becomes  probable,  that  the  Soter  be- 
longed to  a  certain  Scythian  horde,  which  had  for  some  time  their 
abode  in  a  country,  where  purely  Greek,  and  not  native  charac- 
ters, were  adopted  for  the  coins.  The  nameless  king,  who  per- 
haps first  sealed  his  horde  in  Cabul  and  about  the  Indus, 
perhi^  adhered  at  first  to  the  established  custom  by  not 
adopting  native  characters  on  his  coins.  At  an  after  period, 
however,  he  perhaps  used  them ;  if  indeed  the  coins  with  native 
legends,  which  M.  Mionnet  assigns  him,  be  really  his.* 

There  exist  besides,  coins  of  some  other  Indo-Scythian  kings, 
with  r^ard  to  which  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  have  native  or 
purely  Ghreek  legends.  They  bear  the  title  '^  King  of  Kings,'' 
and  some  of  them  have  a  horse,  others  an  elephant,  and  they 
reigned  therefore  partly  in  Bactria,  partly  in  India.  As  the 
names  are  ill^ble^  we  shall  here  only  refer  to  the  engravings 
and  descriptions  of  these  coins  :  for  we  must  at  first  leave  even 
this  undecided,  to  which  of  these  kings  the  native  legends  belong, 
and  whether  we  have  to  adopt  a  separate  series  of  Indo-Scythian 
kings,  who  admitted  purely  Greek  letters  and  titles,  whilst 
the  Kanerki  dynasty  adhered  to  Greek  characters  to  express 
barbarian  words.  If  the  assertion,  that  to  the  north  of  the 
Caucasus  the  characters  on  the  coins  were  not  used,  be  well 
founded,  we  might  presume,  that  those  Indo-Scythian  kings  held 
fixed  dominion  in  Bactria  alone.  Now  those  coins  yield  no  other 
historical  result,  than  that  the  Indo-Scythians  were  divided  into 


•  VIII.  p.  505.  pi.  X.  No.  85. 
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a  number  of  dynasties^  and  that  we  are  far  from  knowing  the 
whole  series  of  their  names.* 

Lastly^  we  have  yet  to  mention  here  the  king  Mayes. 

Type  a  Caduceus ;  legend  BA2IAEQ2  M AYOY.  Reverse^ 
the  head  of  an  elephant  from  which  a  bell  hangs,  of  beauti- 
ful Grecian  workmanship  and  with  good  Greek  characters; 
according  to  M.  R.  R.,  contemporary  with  Menandros  and 
Apollodotos,  as  the  same  head  of  an  elephant  occurs  on  their 
coins  ;  his  conjecture,  that  the  name  may  be  a  variety  of 
Apollodotos,  has  hardly  any  support  whatever.f  Mr.  Mueller 
thinks  these  large  copper  coins  to  be  the  most  ancient  monuments 
of  the  Indo-Scjrthian  dominion  in  India,  t  The  elephant  alludes 
indeed  to  a  campaign  against  India.  Being  taken  from  the  col- 
lections of  the  Generals  Ventura  and  Allard,  they  refer  to  the 
Punjab.  M.  Mionnet  ascribes  to  Mayes,  moreover,  a  native 
legend,  which  consists  of  two  signs. — ^This  legend  as  given  by 
Mr.  Prinsep,  is  scarcely  to  be  taken  as  letters  \  M.  R.  R.  has 
not  noted  it  at  all ;  the  pretended  legend  stands  besides  between 
jSacrtXIctfc  and  Mavov ;  the  name  must  have  been  expressed  by 
?Au,  which  does  not  -appear  with  Mr.  Mionnet.  How  then 
has  this  king  used  a  native  legend?  As  respects  this  king 
also,  I  must  leave  it  to  numismaticians  to  make  a  historical 
application. 

§  8.     Pure  Greek  characters ;  barbarian  names  and  words. 

Kodes.  Small  silver  coins.  A  head,  the  hair  wreathed  with 
fillets,  and  descending  to  the  neck ;  it  would  appear,  that  the 
face  is  different  (on  different  specimens) ;  one  has  mustachoes,  but 
aQ  of  them  have  suffered  much.  Legend,  KQ  AOT,  complete  on 
but  one  coin.§    Reverse,  a  figure  standing,  the  right  hand  lean- 

•  As.  Trans,  v.  pL  xxxv.  No.  4,  iv.  pi.  xxi.  No.  12.  No.  13.  No.  14.  Then 
iv.  pL  xxi.  No.  7  and  8,  lastly  iv.  pi.  xxi.  No.  11.  Compare  Mionnet  Tiii.  p. 
504.  No.  135,  No.  136,  No.  141,  No.  142.  I  shall  not  undertake  to  read  the 
native  legends,  represented  x.  No.  88. 

t  II.  p.  49.  The  coins  R.  R.  II.  No.  18.  As.  Trans,  iv.  pi.  xxv.  No.  4. 
New  varieties  of  them  are  discovered  of  late  in  the  Poigab.  As.  Trans,  vi. 
987.  %  228. 

S  As.  Trans,  t.  pi.  xlvi.  No.  16,  No.  17.  No.  18.  iv.  pL  xxv.  No  11.  No. 
12.  No.  13.  R.  R.  J.  d.  S.  1834.  No.  8.  No.  9.  p.  389. 
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ing  on  the  hip^  in  the  left  a  spear,  indistinct  head  dress,  flames 
behind  the  shoulders.  Legend  according  to  Mr.  Prinsep^s  con- 
jecture :  (A)PAHePOY  MAKAP(02).  The  Greek  letters 
terminate  in  points ;  upon  No.  13  .there  is  perliaps  the  name 
of  another  god.  A  second  variety,  has  the  anterior  half  of  a 
hatwt.  They  come  from  Cabul  and  western  India ;  but  like- 
wise through  Bokhara  to  Russia. 

The  horse  refers  to  Bactria,  as  do  the  purely  Greek  characters 
and  the  god  of  fire,  with  whom  the  names  of  gods  on  the 
Kanerki  coins  are  connected. 

Kodes  is  perhaps  the  very  same  king,  who  went  southwards 
over  the  Caucasus,  and  founded  an  empire  on  the  banks  of  the 
Indus  and  of  the  Cabul,  for  the  Kanerkis. 

Kanerki  coins.  I  shall  not  repeat  the  remarks  above  made  on 
the  l^ends,  the  words  PAO  NANO  PAO  and  KOPANO,  and 
the  names  of  gods.  Kanerki  is  represented  in  a  standing  posi- 
tion, with  a  long  Usbek  coat,  pointed  Tartar  cap,  the  right 
hand  leaning  on  a  spear  (and  a  bow  over  the  back,  T.  A.  V. 
XXXVI  b.  9.)  with  the  left  making  an  offering  over  an  altar. 
The  figures  of  gods  on  the  reverse  are  already  described.  In  the 
note  I  shall  mention  the  coin,*  some  from  the  topes  in  Mani- 
kyala,  Jellalabad,  and  from  Cabul  and  the  Punjab,  from  Benares, 
and  likewise  from  the  Ganges.f 

Ooerki,  Bust  of  the  king,  adorned  with  a  tiara,  holding  with 
the  hand  a  plant  which  he  contemplates.]:  The  same  places 
of  discovery.  No  coins  having  Greek  words,  or  the  god  of 
the  sun. 

A  man  mounted  on  an   elephant;  his  name  illegible,  only 

PAO  NANO  PAO-KOPANO.$ 
On  the  coins  of  another  king  of  this  series,  a  female  figure 

*  T.  Ac  III.  pL  XII.  pi.  XXV.  IV.  pi.  LI.  V.  pi.  XXXVI.  Trans.  R.  As.  Soc  i. 
pi.  xn.  R.  R.  J.  des  Sav.  1834.  and  i.  pi.  ii.and  the  authorities,  i.  57. 

t  As.  Trans,  iii.  p.  443.  it.  p.  631.  R.  R.  n.  p.  4. 

X  As.  Trans,  iii.  pi.  xxi.  No.  2.  xxii.  No.  24.  iv.  pi.  xxxviii.  No.  9.  No.  7. 
▼.  pL  xxxTi.  No.  3.  No.  7.  R.  R.  ii.  p.  58.  J.  des  Sav.  1834.  No.  10.  As. 
Tnns.  in.  p.  445. 

f  A.  T.  III.  pi.  tt.  No.  10.  y.  pi.  xLvi.  No.  1 3.  No.  12.  iv.  pi.  li.  No.  10. 
A.  T.  ▼.  p.  722. 
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with  a  glory^  seated  on  a  couch ;  one  ibot  on  the  ground^  the 
other^  on  the  couch.*     Here  also  the  name  is  illegible. 

There  is  another  type  of  a  figure  sitting  in  a  cross*legged 
position  ;  some  other  varieties  may  probably  be  still  dis- 
covered. 

The  most  ancient  specimens  of  these  coins  have  a  tolerably 
good  style^  and  distinct  letters ;  both  become  gradually  worse, 
and  lastly  deteriorate  into  a  chaos ;  then  follow  the  Indian  imi- 
tations. The  places  of  discovery  prove,  that  the  Kanerki 
dynasty  possessed,  at  least  at  the  commencement  of  their  rule, 
a  lai^  territorial  dominion  ;  from  the  traces  of  the  Shiva  wor- 
ship, we  may  conclude  that  the  Kanerkis  added  to  the  worship 
of  Mithra,  introduced  by  them  from  Bactria,  the  worship  of 
Shiva,  as  it  occurred  with  the  Kadaphises.f  Hence  they  must 
(partly  at  least)  have  taken  possession  of  the  dominions  of  the 
Kadaphises.  We  may  consider  their  dialect  either  as  a  more 
modem  one,  or  as  a  provincial  variety.  It  is  evident  from  the 
coins,  that  they  out-lasted  the  Kadaphises,  who  never  sunk  into 
the  same  barbarism. 

It  will  remain  doubtful,  whether  the  Kanerkis  maintained 
themselves  till  within  the  Sassanian  period,  unless  it  be  decided, 
that  the  topes  must  be  ascribed  indisputably  to  the  Kanerkis. 
They  certainly  reigned  in  India  before  the  time  of  the  Sassa- 
nians.  Lastly,  the  opinion,  that  the  Kanerkis  were  Buddhists^  or 
in  other  words,  that  we  have  to  recognise  Kanishka  in  Kanerki, 

•  A.  T.  III.  pi.  XXII.  No.  29.  IV.  pi.  21.  No.  9. 

t  The  worship  of  Shiva  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  Cabul  in  the  first 
centuries  of  our  era,  and  beside  it,  pure  Buddhism  was  widely  difEosed. 
Hiuan  Thsang  at  least  mentions  a  temple  of  BhlmA,  viz,  of  Pftrvatt  or 
Doorga,  in  GandhAra,  p.  379.  But  Megasthenes  appears  to  have  already 
corrected  this  mistake.  For  if  he  reported,  according  to  Arrian  and  Strabo, 
that  the  Indians  of  the  plains  worshipped  Hercules  (whereby  Mathura  is 
made  mention  of)  and  that  the  mountaineers,  on  the  other  hand,  adored 
Dionysos,  these  latter  must  be  probably  understood  to  be  the  inhabitants 
of  the  mountainous  districts  about  the  Cabul,  and  below  Kasmira,  in  the 
Poi^sb,  while  the  plains  are  those  of  the  inner  country,  and  on  the  borders 
of  the  Jumna  and  Ganges.  It  is  true,  it  has  been  of  late  doubted,  whether 
Hercules  be  Krishna,  but  I  hardly  think,  one  acquainted  with  these  suIh 
jects,  will  doubt  it  any  more,  than  that  Dionysos  cannot  be  but  Shiva; 
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must  continae  to  be  improbable^  ontil  Kanerki  be  alfio  discover- 
ed on  Buddhistic  monuments. 


II.  Greek,  and  Indian  characters. 

The  coins  of  Agathokles  and  Pftntaleon  alone  as  yet  compose 
this  class. 

Agathokles,  Diademed  head  of  the  king ;  reverse,  a  standing 
Jupiter,  with  the  left  hand  leaning  on  his  sceptre,  holding 
on  the  right  a  small  three  headed  Artemis,  bearing  a  torch. 

Legends  BA2IAEQ2  AFAeOKAEOYS .♦  Tetradrachma  of 
very  superior  workmanship. 

M.  Raoul-Rochette  has  proved,  that  the  figure  on  the  legend 

is  the  Persian  Artenus  Hecate,  the  Za/9^rcc  or  Zapa,  whose  wor- 
ship Artaxerxes  Mnemon  was  endeavouring  to  propagate  with- 
in bis  empire,  and  Bactria  is  especially  mentionedf  with  regard 
to  this.  Male  head,  with  Dionysos^  crown  of  grapes.  Reverse,  a 
panther  walking,  holding  with  his  fore  claw  a  grape.  The  same 
legend  as  above  mentioned.    Tetradrachma. t 

Square  copper  coins  with  the  same  legend.  On  the  obverse, 
a  female  Bacchanal,  flourishing  the  thyrsus,  and  the  legend  above 
represented,  in  old  Indian  characters.  Eleven  specimens  have 
been  discovered,  all  from  Cabul.§ 

M.  Raoul-Rochette  has  tried  by  a  vast  display  of  learning 
to  establish  his  conjecture,  that  Agathokles  was  the  first  king 
of  Bactria,  he  having  been  the  Eparch  of  Persia  under  Antiochus 
the  second,  who  is  called  Pherekles  by  others,  and  whose 
pederasty  is  said  to  have  excited  the  Parthian  revolt.  ||  Not  to 
mention  other  objections,  this  conjecture  foils  to  nothing  owing 
to  the  Indian  letters,  which  Agathokles  cannot  have  used  for  his 
Bactrian  subjects.  But  previously  to  Euthydemos,  no  Bactrian 
king  made  conquests  southwards  fix>m  the  Caucasus.  As 
copper  coins  are  less  likely  to  go  by  trade  into  other  countries 
than  gold  and  silver  (coins,)   the  place  of  discovery  of  the 

*  R.  R.  J.  des  Sav.  1834.  p.  332.  No.  2.  ii.  No.   I.  p.  12  A.  T.  iv.  pi. 
xzv.  No.  3.  from  the  Pmganb.) 
t  (J.  dm  S.  at  other  plsoM,  p.  340.  ii.  p.  13.) 
t  (J.  dfls  8.  No.  I.  by  the  way  of  St.  Petereburg.) 
f  R.  R.  IT  No.  I.  II.  p.  II.  A.  T.  V.  pi.  xxxv.  No.  9. 
It  (J.  d.  S.  p.  336.) 
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Agathokles'  coins  points  out  an  empire  on  the  borders  of  the 
Cabul  river. 

The  worship  of  the  Persian  Artemis  must  not  appear  sur- 
prising on  the  coin  of  a  king^  who^  though  not  reigning  in  Bac- 
tria,  yet  started  from  that  country.  The  Bacchanal  symbols 
certainly  allude  to  an  Indian  expedition;  but  it  is  surprising^ 
that  Agathokles  and  Pantaleon^  almost  coeval  with  him^  should 
alone  parade  these  symbols  of  Dionysos.  Going  a  step  further, 
we  dare  assert,  that  Agathokles  reigned  immediately  over 
those  districts,  where  the  traces  of  the  expedition  of  Dionysos 
were  fancied  to  be  extant ;  viz.  over  the  country  of  the  Nisaeans. 
But  it  is  not  India  Proper,  but  Cabul,  that  is  celebrated 
for  her  grapes ;  in  Cabul  too,  are  the  copper  coins  of  Aga- 
thokles discovered,  and  instead  of  the  nation  of  the  Nisaeans  (a 
somewhat  fabulous  race)  of  Alexander's  period,  we  observe  in 
the  late  report  of  Ptolemy,  the  well  defined  town  of  Nagara, 
sumamed  Dionysopolis,  which  denomination  can  have  been  only 
given  by  a  Greek  king,  probably  by  Agathokles.  His  use  of  In- 
dian, and  not  Cabulian  characters,  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that 
his  reign  succeeded  a  previous  use  of  Indian  characters ;  viz.  it 
argues  a  former  Indian  domination  in  these  districts.  I  therefore 
think  he  is  the  same,  who  first  brought  Grecian  arms  down  the 
Cabul  river.  According  to  Mr.  Mueller,*  he  reigned  about  the 
Upper  Ganges.  In  this  case  he  must  before  Menandros  have 
advanced  beyond  the  Hyphasis  to  the  Jumna,  and  even  further, 
which  is  at  variance  with  Strabo's  explicit  statement.  His  coins, 
exhibiting  a  much  better  style  in  art  than  those  of  Menandros, 
he  must  have  reigned  before  this  king.  Strabo  would  likewise 
mention  him  as  the  first,  who  crossed  the  Hyphasis. 

Pantaleon,  Square  copper  coins,  exactly  like  those  of  Aga- 
thokles, before  described  as  from  Cabul  and  the  Punjab.f 
Legend,  BA2IAEQ2  nANTAAE0NT(02)  and  the  other 
legend  in  Indian  characters,  above  mentioned.  From  the 
small  number  of  coins  it  becomes  probable,  that  Pantaleon  did 
reign  but  for  a  short  time ;  the  dominion,  founded  by  Agatho- 
kles, must  on  the  whole  have  been  of  short  duration.  We  shall 
hereafter  recur  to  this  subject. 

*  p.  213.  t  As.  Trans,  iii.  p.  168.  t.  p.  552. 
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III.     Greek  and  Cabulian  characters. 
§  1. — Greek  Kings. 

Eukraiides.  I  assign  to  this  place  the  coins  bearing  the  title 
"  Great  King/^  as  they  certainly  mark  an  epoch  in  the  life  of  the 
one  Eukratides^  even  if  they  should  not  belong  to  a  second  of 
die  same  name.  The  Cabulian  legend  never  occurs  unaccom- 
panied by  the  word  MEFAAOY  in  the  Greek  legend ;  hence  it 
follows^  that  the  title^  "  Great  Eing'^  was  first  adopted  in  the 
south  of  the  Caucasus. 

Helmeted  head  of  the  king.  Reverse^  the  Dioscuri  on  horseback^ 
with  spears  couched^  holding  branches  of  palms  above  the  should- 
ers. Legend:  BA2IAE02 MEFAAOY  EYKPATIAOY.* 

The  same  with  Greek  legend  on  the  obverse ;  on  the  reverse, 
MaMrdjd  Eikatidd.f 

The  same  reverse  with  BA2I AEQ2  EYKPATIAOY,  and  on 
the  reverse  with  the  helmeted:^  or  diademed  §  head  of  the  king ; 
no  Cabulian  legend. 

Diademed  head  of  the  king;  legend,  BA2IAEQ2  MEFAAOY 
EYKPATIAOY.  Reverse,  caps  of  the  Dioscuri  with  palms,  of 
the  native  legend  only  Maharajd.\\ 

According  to  Mr.  Prinsep's  istatement,^  the  complete  legend  is 
'P^-n'hl  «U^il^TiL^lu  mahdrdj6  rajd  rdjd  EikatidS.  This  le- 
gend however  appears  only  to  occur  upon  one  coin,  on  which  the 
helmeted  bead  of  the  king  on  the  reverse  has  a  female  figure, 
seated,  with  the  turret-like  crown  of  the  Cybele.^lf  The  word 
is  re^d  rdj6;  it  can  hardly  have  occurred  upon  the  other  coins. 
As  it  cannot  be,  however,  adopted  by  mere  chance,  we  must  as- 
cribe the  complete  title  to  that  as  yet  single  coin  alone.  It  is 
the  only  instance  in  which  a  Greek  king  of  Bactria  styles 
himself  Jang  of  kings,  and  this  only  in  Cabulian  language,  as 
it  were,  not  venturing  to  obtrude  this  ostentatious  title  on  his 
Greek  subjects.      likewise  Eukratides  alone  calls  himself  in 

*  J.  des  Sav.  No.  5.  As.  Trans.  IV.  pi.  zzv.  No.  5. 
'   t  As.  Trans.  IV.  pi.  xxv.  No.  8.  9.  10.  R.  R.  I.  No.  7. 
t  As.  Trans.  IV.  pL  xxv.  No.  7. 

i  As.  Trans.  IV.  pL  xxv.  No.  6.  R.  R.  I  No.  6.  ii.  No.  3. 
II  As.  Trans.  V.  pi.  xlvi.  No.  11. 
1  As.  Trans.  IV.  p.  338. 
n  According  to  the  description.    As.  T.  TII.  p.  164. 
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Greek  letters  great  king,  while  the  others  adopt   the   simple 

/Sa^iXevc  as  equivalent  to  Mahdrdjd.  It  therefore  almost  ap- 
pearSj  as  if  Eukratides  first  used  Cabulian  legends^  without  pro- 
perly attending  to  the  comparative  value  of  the  different  terms  ; 
since  the  same  etymological  value  of  two  words  in  different 
languages  is  in  many  cases  not  the  same  in  the  real  acceptation 
of  the  words. 

Mithridates  VI.  of  Parthia^  had  adopted  the  title  king  of  kings  ; 
and  Eukratides  seems  to  have  imitated  his  contemporary  in  as- 
suming this  title.*     Coins  of  Eukratides  are  frequently  met 

with  in  Cabul.f 

On   account  of   the  dispute  of   uumismaticians^   we   shall 

postpone  the  decision^  whether  we  must  adopt  two  or  only  one 

Eukratides^  to  the  examination  of  the  historic  authorities. 

Antimachos.     Head  of  the  king  with  the  Macedonian  hat^ 

{kattsia),  and  Neptune  with  a  palm  on  the  reverse.    Epithet 

of  the  king^   Ococ*    A  coin^  published  by  Kohler^  obtained 

through  Russia^  which  refers  to  a  victory  at  sea.|      Victory 

dressed    and  winged^   in  the  right  hand  a  palm.       Legend^ 

ANTIMAXOY   BA2IAEQ2    NIKH<I>OPOY.      Reverse,  the 

king  on  horseback  gallopping.    Cabulian  legend^  "P^tA^L  Ta^lu 

^50^9,  Mahdrdjd  gqfavaid  AtimakhS.^     From  Cabul.  M.  R. 

R.  has  proved^  that  these  coins    are    an    imitation  of    those 

of  the  Seleucidian  Antiochos  IV.^  who  likewise  styled  himself 

©eoc  Antiochos  reigned  176—164.  b.  c,  and  Antima- 
chos  therefore  about  the  same  time.  The  correspondence 
of  these  coins  with  the  tetradrachmas  of  Heliocles  will  also 
^ve  evidence^  that  Antimachos  was  his  contemporary.  On  this 
supposition,  it  becomes  difficult  to  place  both  of  them  be- 
fore Eukratides.  The  Cabulian  legend  points  to  an  empire  to 
the  south  of  the  Caucasus,  but  perhaps  not  in  Cabul  itself,  as 
the  Antimachos'  coins  are  scanty  in  Beghram.  I  beg  to  direct 
the  attention  to  two  points :  the  equestrian  coins  form  a  separa- 

*  Visconti.  Jconogr.  Grecque.  iiz.  76. 
t  As.  Trans,  in.  164.  v.  547. 
t  R.  R.  J.  des  Say.  p.  329.  ii.  p.  18. 

§  R.  R.  II.  No.  4,  p.  17.  A.  T.  IV.  pi.  xxu  No.  3.  at  the  same  place  No.  4 
has  3  for  ^1^  therefore  perhaps  a^,  or  k  for  kh. 
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ted  class,  and  Antimachos  has  strengthened  his  dominion  by  a 
victory  at  sea. 

Phiha^eno$.  Bust  of  the  king ;  the  bow  of  the  diadem  pro- 
jecting fix)m  under  the  helmet.  Legend^  BA2IAEQ2  ANI- 
KHTOY  4>IA0SEN0Y.  Reverse^  king  on  horseback  gallop- 
ping.    Cabulian  legend :  Mahdrdjd  apalihatd  pilashind  for  pi- 

Demeter  Earpoforos;  in  the  right  hand  a  crown;  in  the  left 
a  cornucopia;  the  foregoing  Greek  legend;  reverse,  the  bull 
with  the  hump.    The  same  Cabulian  legend.f 

The  same  obverse,  with  the  reverse  of  a  victory  with  crown 
and  palm  (only  described). 

M.  Raoul-Rochette  takes  him  for  a  king,  who  reigned  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Scythians,  and  valiantly  fought  against 
them  on  horseback.  The  Cabulian  legend  prevents  us  from 
acceding  to  this.  Philoxenos  wears  a  kausia,  as  Eukratides 
and  Antimachos  do,  and  as  a  horseman,  moreover,  is  analagous 
with  them.  The  bull  with  the  hump  is  correctly  interpreted  as 
rderring  to  a  particular  country,  but  to  what  country,  will  be  evi- 
dent from  the  coins  of  Azes.  In  Beghram  no  coins  of  Philoxe- 
nos have  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Masson. 

ArcheUoB.  Diademed  head  of  the  king.  Legend,  BA2I- 
AEQ2  (AIKA)IOY  NIKH<I>OPOY  APXEAIOY.  Reverse, 
Jupiter,  seated  on  a  throne,  the  sceptre  in  the  left  hand,  the 
thunderbolt  in  the  right,  and  the  legend,  'PAHjsQ  Tn^Aa  t^un 
T^inlu,  maharajSy  dhamikSy  gajavatd  AchiliJS.    From  Beghram. 

I  have  given  him  this  place,  because  the  epithet  "  victorious^' 
puts  him  into  comparison  with  Antimachos ;  Antialkides,  how- 
ever, bears  the  same  epithet,  and  has  besides,  the  Jupiter. 

AntiiUkides.  Uncov,ered  head  of  the  king,  with  the  branch  of 
a  palm,  crossmg  the  field.  Legend,  BASI AEQ2  NIKH^OPOY 
ANTIAAKIAOY.  Reverse,  the  Dioscuri  caps  with  palms,  as 
upon  the  coins  of  Eukratides.  Legend,  maharajd  gtyavatS 
Atialikadd.t 

•  R.  R.  II.  No.  V.  A.  T.  No.  IV.  pi.  xxi.  No.  1. 

t  R.  R.  IL  No  VI.  Ag.  T.  IV.  pi.  xxi.  No.  2. 

:  R.  R.  II.  No.  7. 1.  No.  16.  A.  T.  IV.  pi.  xxvi.  No.  9. 10.  11. 
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M.  Raoul-Rochette  assigns  to  him  with  certainty  a  place 
immediately  following  Eukratides^  in  a  neighbouring  country^ 
which  we  cannot^  however^  look  for  with  him  to  the  North  of 
the  Caucasus.*  On  account  of  the  title  Nikephoros^  he  has  some 
analogy  with  Antimachos. 

There  exists  another  coin  of  this  monarch  with  the  head  of 
the  king^  with  the  kausia  and  the  same  legend;  the  reverse 
represents  Jupiter^  seated  on  a  throne^  with  a  sceptre  and 
a  winged  victory  in  his  right  hand.  The  same  native  legend.f 
All  these  coins  are  from  Cabul  or  the  neighbouring  districts,  t 

Lysias.  Uncovered  head  of  the  king^  the  palm  crossing 
the  field  as  with  Antialkides,  the  bust  partly  given.  Legend^ 
BA2IAEQ2  ANIKHTOY  AY2I0Y.  Reverse,  elephant.§  Le- 
gend, Mahdrdjd  apalihatd  lisijd  (lisajd.) 

-■  M.  R.  R.  pronounces  him  with  full  confidence  successor 
of  Antialkides  ;||  here  likewise  follow  the  titles  Amketo$  and 
NikephoroSy  one  after  the  other,  as  above  mentioned,  with 
Philoxenos  and  Antimachos.  Coins  of  Lysias  and  of  Antial- 
kides are  found  in  Cabul ;  ^  the  elephant  alludes  to  an  Indian 
expedition.  The  dynasty  to  which  Antialkides  and  Lysias 
belonged,  seems  therefore  in  fact  to  have  had  their  site  in  Ca- 
bul, and  their  empire  was  probably  established  upon  the  ruins 
of  one  more  extensive. 

I  here  insert  a  coin,  for  which  I  cannot  discover  a  proper 
place. 

Amyntaa.  Bust  of  the  king  with  indistinct  head-dress ;  le- 
gend, BA2IAEQ2  NIKAT0P02  AMYNTOY.  Reverse, 
helmeted  Minerva,  with  shield  and  lance,  extending  her  right 
hand.    Legend,  Maharaj6y  gajavatd  amitd.  From  the  Punjab.^1^ 

We  now  come  to  a  longer  series,  bearing  the  title  '^deliverer.*' 

Menandros.  Helmeted  head  of  the  king  with  the  upper  part 
of  the  bust,  and  the  chlamys;  legend,  BA2IAEQ2  2QTHP02 
MENANAPOY,  Reverse,  Minerva  irpo/uaxoc.  R.  R.  I.  No.  8. 
Legend,  Maharajd  idddrd  MinadhS. 

•  II.  p.  23.         t  As.  Trans.  V.  pi.  xxxv.  No.  2.         t  R.  R.  II.  p.  22. 
§  R.  R.  II.  No.  18.  As.  Trans.  IV.  pi.  xxvi.  No.  12.       ||  II.  p.  24. 
H  R.  R.  II.  p.  24.  %%  A.  T.  V.  pi.  xtvi.  No.  1. 
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Helmeted  head  of  the  king^  with  the  same  Greek  legend. 
Reverse,  a  clothed  victory^  with  wings,  palm,  and  crown.  The 
same  Cabulian  legend.* 

Head  of  an  elephant,  with  the  same  Greek  legend.  Reverse, 
a  clttb,  with  the  Cabulian  legend.f 

Uncoyered  head  of  the  king,  with  the  upper  part  of  the  bust 
drened  in  the  chlamys;  the  right  hand  raised  to  throw  a 
lance.  The  same  Greek  legend.  Reverse,  Thessalian  Minerva, 
protecting  herself  with  the  shield ;  in  the  right  hand  the  thun- 
derbolt raised.    The  same  Cabulian  legend.  { 

Head  of  the  king  in  a  helmet,  and  the  Greek  legend.  Reverse, 
iEgis,  and  Cabulian  l^end.§ 

The  same  obverse ;  upon  the  reverse  an  owl,  and  the  Cabulian 
k^nd.|| 

Obverse,  wheel  with  eight  spokes,  and  the  Greek  legend. 
Reverse,  branch  of  a  palm,  and  the  Cabulian  legend. 

Uncovered  head  of  the  king,  with  the  Gheek  l^end ;  reverse 
head  of  an  animal,  which  Mr.  Prinsep,  with  probable  correctness 
describes  as  an  elephant,  though  Mr.  Masson  has  drawn  a  d(d- 
phin.  The  same  Cabulian  l^end.^  Lastly,  head  of  a  boar,  with 
the  Greek  legend.  Reverse,  branch  of  a  palm  surrounded  by 
the  native  legend.** 

Coins  of  Menandros  have  been  frequently  discovered  in 
Beghram  by  Mr.  Masson,  so  many  even  as  one  hundred  and 
fifty-three  specimens  up  to  the  year  1835 ;  they  are  likewise  met 
widi  in  Agra,  on  the  borders  of  the  Jumna,  and  near  Mathura.  f  t 
These  were  probably  the  extreme  points  of  his  empire.  We  have 
shown,  that  his  reign  extended  to  the  Jumna,  and  the  elephant 
on  his  coins  corroborates  this  extent  of  his  dominion.  Whether 
he  also  ruled  in  Bactria,  we  shall  hereafter  inquire  into ;  the 
native  legends  rather  disprove  than  confirm  this  opinion. 

*  R.  R.  I.  No.  9.  10.  As.  Trans.  IV.  pi.  xxvi.  No.  3. 
t  R.  R.  I.  No.  11.  p.  17.  As.  Trans.  IV.  pi.  xxvi.  No.  2. 
t  R.  R.  II.  No.  12.  As.  Trans.  IV.  pi.  xxvi.  No.  1. 
I  As.  Trans.  V.  pi.  xlvi.  No.  5.  It  At  the  same  place,  No.  6. 

K  At  the  same  place,  No.  8,  as  the  preceding  copper  coin;  according  to 
M.  R.  R.  II.  34.  a  dub.  **  At  the  same  place,  No.  9. 

ft  As.  Trans  y.p.  547.  722.  Trans,  of  the  R.  A.  S.  I.  315. 
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For  the  historical  arrangement  of  all  those  kings,  it  is  of 
vital  importance  to  ascertain  the  era  of  Menandros.  M.  Raoul- 
Rochette  has  most  plausibly  assigned  to  Menandros  a  later 
period  than  to  Eukratides.*  The  inference  he  further  draws 
from  this  position  of  Menandros,  that  he  first  took  possession 
of  the  Indian  empire  of  Demetrios,  and  afterwards  of  the 
Bactrian' dominion  of  Eukratides,  is  hardly  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  authorities  of  written  history ;  we  do  not  understand^ 
in  fact,  how  Menandros  could  dethrone  Demetrios,  since  Eu- 
kratides  had  done  it ;  we  shall  therefore  hereafter  lay  hold  of  the 
only  fact  which  is  proved  with  probability  by  numismatic  inqui- 
ry, viz.  that  Menandros  seems  to  have  reigned  subsequently  to 
Eukratides. 

Apollodotos.  Apollo  standing,  leaning  his  left  hand  on  the 
bow,  holding  a  lance  with  his  right.     Legend,  BA2IAEQ2 

2QTHP02  AIIOAAO AOTOY.  Reverse,  a  tripod :  legend, 
Mdharajd  Apaladatd  tadard.  f 

Uncovered  head  of  the  king,  with  diadem  and  upper  part 

of  the  bust,  and  the  chlamys.  Legend,  BA2IAEQ2  2QTH- 
P02KAI  *L\0nAT0P02  AnOAAOAOTOY.  Reverse, 
Thessalian  Minerva,  as  upon  the  coins  of  Menandros,  covering 
herself  with  the  iEgis  instead  of  the  shield.  The  same  native 
legend,  without  (^iXoirarofp,  tdddrS  alone  preceding  the  name.{ 
Elephant  in  motion.  Legend  as  before  mentioned :  reverse,  the 
humped  buU,  and  the  same  native  legend.  § 

The  coins  are  discovered  at  the  same  places  with  those  of  Me- 
nandros, and  M.  Raoul-Rochette  deserves  the  merit  of  having 
proved,  with  the  utmost  probability,  that  Apollodotus  was  the 
son  of  Menandros. 

JHomedes,  The  Dioscuri,  standing,  and  with  lances.  Legend, 
BA2IAEQ2  2QTHP02  AIOMHAOY.  Reverse,  the  humped 
bull,  and  the  native  legend,  which  he  probably  thus  restored : 


•  II.  p.  32.  33. 

t  R.  R.  I.  No.  12.  As.  Trana.  IV.  pi.  xxvi.  No.  6.  No.  7.  No.  8. 

:  R.  R.  II.  No.  13.  As.  Trans.  IV.  pi.  xxvi.  No.  4. 

I  R.  R.  II.  No.  14.  As.  Trans.  IV.  pi.  xxvi.  No.  5.  See.  R.  R.  II.  p.  18. 
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T-|iiiA  '•^'PTn  CP^ijnl  (u)  Maharajd  tdddrd  Dijamidd.*  Only 
one  specimen  from  Beghram.  The  humped  bull^  and  the  epi- 
diet,  prove  the  right  of  position  as  here  given. 

AgathoUeia.  Hehneted  head,  which  must  be  the  head  of  a 
woman,  with  the  upper  part  of  the  bust,  and  of  the  dress.  Le- 
gend, BA2IAI22A2  eEOnPOnO(Y)  AFAGOKAEIAS. 
Reverse,  Hercules  seated,  in  the  right  hand  the  club,  placed 
on  his  knee,  with  the  left  supporting  himself,  as  on  the  coins 
of  Euthydemos.     Legend,  Maharajd  tdddrd  Mikonidd.f 

Howsoever  we  may  read  the  name,  it  is  certain,  that  we  have 
here  a  new  king,  whose  epithet  assigns  him  a  place  among  the 
saccessors  of  Menandros.  The  place  of  discovery  is  not  men- 
tioned; the  coin  is,  however,  found  in  India.  If  any  relation 
is  to  be  admitted  between  Euthydemos  and  Agathokles,  we 
may  perhaps  recognise  another  analogy  in  the  fact,  that  Aga- 
thokleia  exhibits  a  type  of  the  Euthydemos^  coins.  She  is  cer- 
tainly, however,  the  wife  of  the  new  king,  mentioned  only  in 
this  place ;  perhaps  a  heroine  of  masculine  character,  like  Eury- 
dike  (the  niece  of  Alexander,  and  grand-daughter  of  Philip), 
whom  her  husband  honored  by  associating  her  with  himself  up- 
on his  coins.  May  not  the  unusual  epithet  perhaps  allude  to 
this  fact  ?  X 

Hertnaios.  Uncovered  diademed  head  of  the  king.  Legend, 
BA2IAEQ2  2QTHP02  EPMAIOY.  Reverse,  Olympian  Ju- 
piter, seated  on  his  throne.  Legend,  makdrdjd  tdddrd,  hirmcffd.^ 

Uncovered  head  of  the  king,  mth  diadem,  the  upper  part  of 
the  bust,  and  of  the  chlamys.  Reverse,  Olympian  Jupiter  seat- 
ed, and  extending  his  right  hand.  Legend  as  above  described. || 

Head  of  the  king,  probably  with  diadenii,  the  same  Greek 
legend ;  the  reverse  has  a  horse ;  and  the  native  legend  as 
above  described.^ 

•  A§.  Trans.  V.  pL  xxv.  No.  3.  f  As.  Trans.  V.  pi.  xlvi.  No.  2.    • 

X  I  find  dcorpoTTOc  to  be  authorised  by  one  passage  alone  in  Heliodor. 
Carm.  ▼.  250,  as  an  epithet  to  S^Xoc^  Only  one  Greek  king  of  these  pro- 
vinces, Antimactos,  has  styled  himself  God. 

I  R.  R.  I.  No.  13  (where  the  initial  letter  in  tadaro  is  misdrawn).  As. 
Tnna.  IV.  pL  xxiv.  No.  1. 

8  R.  R.  I.  No.  14.  p.  21.  As.  Trans.  IV.  pi.  xxiv.  No.  2.  No.  3.  No.  4. 

H  As.  Trans.  V.  pi.  xxxv.  No.  11. 
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In  Beghram  so  great  a  number  of  the  coins  of  Hermaioa 
have  been  discovered^  that  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of 
the  seat  of  his  empire.  Mr.  Masson  thought  he  might  adopts 
according  to  the  difference  of  the  types^  three  different  kings 
of  this  name^  an  opinion,  rejected  by  M.  Raoul-Rochette.* 
There  is  no  doubt  the  coins,  above  described,  with  the  bust^ 
and  the  name  of  Hermaios  on  the  obverse,  and  with  Her- 
cules, standing  and  leaning  on  the  club  and  the  curious  native 
legends  on  the  rever8e,t  do  not  belong  to  the  Oreek  Her- 
maios himself,  as  in  the  Greek  legend  the  name  of  Eladaphes 
is  substituted  for  that  of  Hermaios,  without  any  alteration 
of  the  type.  Those  only  upon  which  ZA'OOY  occurs,  have 
perhaps  a  titie  in  another  type ;  all  the  coins,  however,  that 
are  published,  are  very  indistinct,  j: 

As  these  coins  prove  that  a  Kadaphes  took  possession  of 
the  empire  of  Hermaios,  so  other  facts  concur  in  giving 
evidence,  that  Hermaios  concluded  the  series  of  the  Soter 
dynasty.  His  coins  represent  a  rapid  decline  of  art,  and  are 
partiy  excelled  by  those  of  the  more  ancient  Indo-Scythians. 
M.  R.  R.  has  also  here  the  merit  of  having  proved,  tiiat  the 
type  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter  is  an  imitation  of  the  coins  of 
Alexander  II.  of  Syria,§  and  that  Hermsdos  must  have  accord* 
ingly  reigned  after  the  years  129 — 23.  b.  c. 

With  Kadaphes,  above  mentioned,  Kadphises  is  connected  by 
name ;  but  as  previously  to  him,  other  Indo-Scythians  must  have 
ruled  in  the  country  on  the  borders  of  the  Cabul,  we  shall  first 
insert  them  here. 

Barbarian  Kings. 

Azes.  King  on  horseback,  in  his  right  hand  a  lance.  Legend^ 
BA2IAEQ2  BA2IAEQN  MEFAAOY  AZOY.    Reverse,  Mi- 

nerva,  with  the  iEgis  on  her  arm,  in  the  left  hand  the  lance,  the 
right  raised.  Legend,  mahdrdjd  rajdrdjd  mahatS  Aj6.\\  Or 
reverse,  Minerva  clothed,  holding  shield  and  spear  in  a  moving 

*  Ab.  Trans,  iii.  p.  162.  y.  p.  547.  R.  R.  II.  p.  37. 
t  R.  R.  II.  p.  36. 

X  As.  Trans.  V.  pi.  xxxy.  No.  13.  new  coins  of  this  class  have  been  lately 
discovered,  VI.  987. 

§  I.  p.  19.  II  R.  R.  II.  No.  15.  As.  Trans.  IV.  pi.  xxiii.  No.  18. 
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position.*  Or^  reverse  with  a  male  figure  in  a  tif^t  ttinic ;  tiara 
with  ribbands  hanging  down^  and  bearing  on  the  right  hand  a 
winged  Victory.  On  both  of  them  the  same  native  legend^  which 
is  bat  seldom  completely  presenred.f 

Or^  the  same  obverse ;  reverse^  a  male  figure^  standii^^  with 
the  tiar%  and  long  stok^  holding  in  the  right  liand  an  idol4 
As  fiv  as  traceaUe^  the  same  native  legend.  Or^  reverse  with 
an  Abtmdantia^}  standing  and  holding  a  cornucopia.  Native 
kgeiid^  maharqjd,  mahatd,  dhamM  r^ffddirqjd  4^«  This  cont- 
I^cte  VtgeoA  is  on  the  reverse  not  dtscemible*||  Obvorse^  Cere% 
seated  an  a  throne^  in  the  left  hand  a  comuoopta^  the  right 
raised ;  reverse^  H^^ulea  standin^^  and  leaning  on  his  chib.f 
Aa  far  aa  l^bk^  (he  simple  native  legend. 

The  following  coins  are  of  importance^  as  they  mark  the 
provinces^  which  were  under  Azes'  dominion. 

Obverse^  the  kii^'on  iKHrseback.  Reverse^  the  humped  bull ; 
on  othwiy  a  Bactrian  camel.**  Obv^rse^  elephant;  reverse, 
the  humped  bull. ft 

Obverse,  humped  bull;  reverse,  lion  without  mane^tt  or 
fiactrian  camel.§§  The  Greek  legend  always  the  same>  and 
the  sfanple  native  legend  (*^  without  dhanM^f')  on  some^  re^a* 
TQi6  ;  on  odiersj  r^fddiri^. 

Obverse^  Neptune  clad  in  the  pallium^  standings  with  the 
left  hand  leaning  on  the  trident^  the  right  foot  placed  on  the 
figure  of  a  man^  as  if  swimming.  Reverse,  a  female  figure  in  a 
knag  robe.mi    M.  R.  R.  has  proved,  that  these  symbols  allude  to 

*  R.  R.  II.  p.  40.  A8«  Trans,  ill.  pi.  xi.  45.  No.  pi.  zxixi.  No.  15. 
t  R.  R.  II.  No.  19.  As.  Trans,  at  the  same  place  xzixi.  No.  17,  No.  19. 
}  R.  R.  IL  No.  16.  As.  Traas.  iv.  pL  xxiii.  No.  24.  pwhaps  also  No. 
20.  No.  21. 
i  So  im  (original.  Goddess  of  Plenty. 

II  R.  R.  II.  p.  43.  As.  Trans.  IV.  pL  xxiu.  No.  22.  The  legend  v.  p.  549. 
1IL  R.  11.  p.  45.  As.  Trans,  tv.  pL  xxxx.  No.  10.  No.  11. 
^  R.  R.  II.  p.  43.  As.  Trans.  IV.  pi.  XXII.  No.  9. 
ft  R.  R.  II.  p.  44.  As.  Trans.  IV.  pL  XXII.  No.  4,  6. 
IS  At  the  same  place  No.  Ij  2,  3. 
If  No.  6,  7,  8. 
nil  R.  R.  II.  No.  17,  As.  Trans.  IV.  pi.  XXIII.  No.  14. 

4p 
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the  Indus  river>  and  to  India  conquered.    Legends^  as  above 
described. 

As  now  by  these  coins  Azes  lays  clum  to  having  conquered  the 
Indus^  so  the  four  animals  evidently  point  out  the  extent  of  his 
dominion.  The  Bactrian  camel  requires  no  interpretation^  nor 
the  maneless  lion^  which  undoubtedly  alludes  to  an  Indian 
district^  and  though  in  our  time  the  lion  is  only  met  with  in 
Guzerat^*  they  must  in  Azes'  time  not  have  be&  confined  to  that 
province.  I  would  rather  presume^  that  by  the  adoption  of  the 
lion^  the  Sinha,  the  subduing  of  the  lions  among  Indian  men^ 
viz.  the  Narasinha^  Rajaputra  was  to  be  represented^  therefore 
the  subjugation  of  the  warlike  tribes  in  the  modem  Rajpootana^ 
which  moreover  lies  beyondf  Guzerat.  The.  Indus  subjected^ 
refers  certainly  to  the  districts  towards  its  mouthy  to  P^ttalene^ 
which  on  the  west  is  bounded  by  Guzerat.  As  now^  the  ele- 
phant likewise  points  to  Indian  provinces^  a  question  arises  as  to 
what  particular  province  this  refers.  It  must  of  course  allude 
to  that  part  of  India^  which  must  have  been  likewise  under 
Azes'  dominion^  viz.  to  the  country  to  the  north  of  Rajpootana, 
the  Punjab ;  yet  I  confess^  I  know  not  why  the  elephant^  which 
might  obviously  be  used  as  an  emblem  for  the  whole  of  India^ 
should  be  made  to  refer  to  this  part  of  India  alone.  A  glance 

*  Mr.  Lassen  is  not  aware,  of  how  valuable  an  argument  he  has  de- 
prived himself  in  not  having  ascertained  the  existence  of  the  lion  in 
our  days  in  Hurriana,  where  they  were  a  few  years  ago  plentiful ;  they 
are  now  more  rare,  being  driven  into  the  desert  by  sportsmen,  and  the 
gradual  settlement  of  the  country.  Lions  have  been  shot  within  the 
last  fifteen  years  on  the  banks  of  the  Chumbul,  not  more  than  fifty  miles 
from  Dholepore.  rr» 

t  I  have  already  obswved,  that  the  lion  e\en  in  our  days  is  known 
to  exist  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Indus.  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of 
remark  in  this  place,  that  ample  evidence  is  extant  as  to  the  great  changes 
which  must  have  taken  place  in  the  localities  of  wild  animfds  in  India,  oi\ 
the  testimony  of  Baber,  who  mentions  killing  the  rhinoceros  on  the  banks 
of  the  Sind  and  Behreh.  "  There  are  numbers  in  the  jungles  of  Pershawur 
and  Hashhagar,'*  according  to  Baber,  (a.  d.  1526^,  whereas  in  our  own 
days  that  animal  is  not  found  to  frequent  any  part  of  upper  India  above 
the  Pillibheet  forests  in  Rohilkhund ;  under  these  circumstances,  it  is  hard 
to  fix  a  location  for  the  lion  in  the  days  of  Azes.  i^ 
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it  the  map  must  give  evidence^  that  Azes  could  not  allude  to 
any  other  country.* 

It  will  be  proved  Jiereafter^  that  the  Greek  kings  also^  who 
have  chosen  the  emblem  of  the  elephant  for  their  coins^  must 
bave  especiaUy  referred  to  the  Punjab. 

If  then  the  elephant  and  the  lion  allude  to  ludia^  and  if  Azes 
also  possessed  Bactria,  he  cannot  have  t}rpified  by  the  humped 
hull  any  other  country  than  that  on  the  Cabul.  This  interpre- 
tation is  also  very  well  adapted  to  the  other  instances  in  which 
this  symbol  occurs;  moreover^  the  Chinese  mention  the  very 
same  humped  bull  as  an  animal  they  for  the  first  time  met 
with  in  Kipin  ;t  the  names  of  Cabura  {gopura,  town  of  cows^) 
Kophen^  and  Koas^  are  perhaps  allied  to  the  name  of  the  animal ; 
on  this  pointy  however^  the  native  orthography  of  these  names 
alone  can  decide. 

Azes^  moreover^  proclaims  himself  the  possessor  of  so  many 
provinces^  upon  those  coins^  where^  besides  the  ordinary  reverse 
of  the  king  on  horseback^  the  reverse  exhibits  a  Victory^l  having 
in  the  left  hand  a  palm^  in  the  right  an  indistinct  effigy^ 
probably  bearing  a  trident.  The  native  legend  is  mahdrdjd 
rdjardjd  mahatd  AjilisS.     Of  this  hereafter. 

We  first  mention  the  coins  on  which  he  is  seen  seated  cross- 
legged^  a  sword  across  the  knee^  while  the  reverse  has.  a  four- 
anned  male  figure.§  I  think^  it  certainly  represents  the  Indian 
god  Shiva.  He  had  therefore  adopted  the  Indian  worship^  as 
did  after  him  Kadphises^  and  in  some  degree  the  Kanerkis. 
Azes  was  either  also  called  Azilisesy  or  this  was  the  name  of 
his  son  and  successor.  This  fact  is  proved  not  only  by  the 
coins^  already  mentioned^  but  also  by  the  following : 

King  on  horseback^  with  lance  depressed^  and  the  Greek 
legend,    BA2IAEQ2  BA2IAEQN  MEFAAOY  AZIAI20Y. 

*  We  have  an  excellent  dissertation  by  Mr.  Ritteri  on  the  extreme 
boondary  within  which  the  lion  ia  found  in  India,  Erdknnde  VI.  p.  709, 
to  which  I  wiUinf^y  refer. 

t  Ritter,  Eidkunde,  VII.  684. 

:  R.  R.  I.  No.  16. 

§  Ai.  Ttant.  IV.  pi.  XXII.  No.  12, 13.  R.  R.  II.  p.  46. 
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Reverse^  Victory  with  a  palm  in  her  left  hand ;  in  the  right  a 
trident;  native  legend^  Mahdrdjd  rdjdrdjS  mahatd,  J^jilisd.^ 

The  same  obverse^  with  the  reverse  of  the  humped  buU^  and 
with  the  same  legends,  f 

Azilises  therefore  claims  Cabul  and  the  country  on  the 
Indus  to  the  sea^  and  if  he  were  another  king  than  Azes^  as 
I  think  he  was^  he  must  have  been  his  successor^  on  account  of 
the  exact  correspondence  in  their  coins.    , 

It  is^  however^  of  far  greater  importance^  to  determine  the 
period  of  those  kings. 

The  coins  of  Azes  are  so  closely  connected  with  Oreek 
tjrpes^  that  he  must  undoubtedly  be  a  proximate  successor  of 
the  Greek  kinga  and  their  dominion.^  Eoidphises  and  the 
Kanerkis  are  at  a  greater  distance.  Kadaphes  alone  pretends 
to  have  conquered  the  empire  of  Hermaios ;  and  yet^  this  Kada- 
phes must  have  livedo  according  to  the  coins^  at  a  later  period 
than  Azes.  But  if  then  Hermaios  reigned  about  the  year  120 
B.  c.^  Kadaphes  must  be  of  almost  the  same  period;  Azes 
would  be^  on  this  supposition^  an  earlier  successor  to  the  other 
Grecian  thrones ;  he  preceded  Kadaphes  therefore^  and  must  be 
considered  as  a  cotemporary  of  Hermaios.  We  shall  hereafter 
state^  to  what  conclusion  the  examination  of  the  historic  ac- 
counts must  lead  us.  As  to  the  matter  in  hand^  M.  Raoul- 
Rochette  maintains^  that  the  Minerva  type  of  Azes  waa 
imitated  after  that  of  Vonones ;  for  as  the  titles  and  the  mona- 
grams  on  the  coins  of  both  kingps  correspond  witib  each  other^ 
Azes  must  be  taken  for  the  successor  of  Vonones«§ 

If  I  be  allowed  to  object  to  the  opinion  of  so  solid  as  cholar^ 
I  venture  the  following  remarks  : — 

Firsts  the  connexion  between  both  of  them  being  ascertained^ 
why  does  it  follow^  that  Vonones  preceded  Azes?  Certainly^ 
neither  from  the  execution  of  the  coins^  nor  from  the  historic 
accounts^  would  he  do  so.    The  Indo-Scythians  decidedly  reigned 

*  R.  R.  II.  No.  20.  As.  Trans.  IV.  pi.  XXIIL  No.  27. 
t  At  the  same  place.  No.  28. 
}  R.  R.  II.  p.  47,  p.  41. 
.§  R.R.  ILp.  30,  41. 
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on  ihe  Indiifl^  prerioiuly  to  Vononefl^  even  if  he  were  the  first 
of  thia  name.  Seccmdly^  how  can  M*  Raoul-Rochette  re- 
eoncile  the  fmdB,  that  A»ea  was  the  immediate  miccewor  of  the 
Gieeka,  and  was  atill  preceded  by  Vonones^  obviously  of  Parthian 
origin.  The  monograms  decide  nothing  as  to  the  succession* 
Rirthian  kii^^  even  Arsakes  VI^  had^  a  long  time  previously 
to  Vonones,  the  title  of  ^^  great  king  of  kings/^  The  epithet 
''  justy^^  assumed  alike  by  Azes  and  Yonones  (this  escaped  the 
notice  of  M.  B.  B.)  also  occurs  much  earlier  in  Parthian  histmy, 
even  in  the  time  of  Arsakes  VII.*  Why  must  Aaes  have  borrow- 
ed these  titles  from  Yonones  ?  As  Archelios  among  Greek  kings 
abeady  styled  himself  ^^  just/^  why  cannot  Azes  have  adopted 
this  title  from  him  ?  Lastly^  the  Minerva  type^  upon  which  the 
whole  aigument  is  based^  already  occurs  with  Amyntas;  why 
should  it  not  have  deso^ided  thence  to  Azes  ? 

The  Yonones  under  consideration^  can  hardly  be  the  fiist  of 
this  namcj  and  if  M.  Baoul-Rochette  be  rights  we  must  assign 
Azes  to  a  still  later  period.  I  tbink^  however^  I  have  proved^ 
that  we  shall  proceed  with  more  certainty  in  deterouning  Azes' 
place  by  historical  accounts^  independent  of  any  connexion 
whatever  with  YcHiones. 

It  is  probable^  that  such  an  extensive  empire  as  that  oi  Azes^ 
was  not  at  once  overthrown  ;  thus  we  observe^  besides  those  of 
AmiMAgj  ooins^  apparently  belonging  to  successors  (of  bis 
dynasty) ;  the  emUems  of  the  various  provinces^  howeverj  viz. 
camel^  humped  buU^  lion>  and  elej^ant^  do  not  recur ;  hence  we 
may  conclude^  that  the  successors  were  not  powerful  enough  to 
maintain  the  whole  empire. 

Some  of  the  coins  above  (see  As.  T.  1840^  p.  645.)  mentioned^ 
pexhapSy  belong  to  this  dasa ;  we  would  still  add  the  following : 

An  equestrian  coin  with  BA21AEQS  MEFAAOY;  re- 
verse^ long  holding  a  spear^  with  a  Kaftan^f  and  mahdrdjd.  Azes 
aevor  has  this  dress  himself;  a  name  is  not  traceable. 

Another  coin  of  a  horseman,  with  illegible  Greek  legend,  and 
the ,  monogram  of  the  Kadphises'  coins.    Reverse,  two  male 

*  ViMontL  Icouogr.  III.  76,  80. 
}  Ai.  Trans.  IV.  pi.  XXIII.  No.  25. 
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figures  crown  the  king^  who  stands  between  them^  and  leans  on 
a  club.    On  the  native  legend  are  only  the  initial  letters  of 

Mahdrdjd  discernible,  and  of  the  name^  "p h|a;  the  three 

middle  letters  should  be^  according  to  Mr.  Prinsep  ^11;  ac« 
cording  to  the  coin^  however^  this  is  hardly  clear.* 

There  is  a  third  equestrian  coin^  on  which  a  figure  of  indis- 
tinct shape  delivers  to  the  horseman  a  diadem.  Greek  legend 
effaced.  On  the  reverse^  according  to  Mr.  Prinsep,  a  Caduceus ; 
the  name  indistinguishable ;  we  can  only  read  M€Adrdj6,\ 

Of  the  following  king,  we  know  but  the  name  of  his  brother  ; 
and  even  with  this  clue,  his  era  has  not  been  ascertained.  It  is 
Spaliryos,  likewise  represented  as  a  horseman.  The  reverse 
seems  to  have  been  much  disfigured;  the  well  known  type  of 
Hercules  seated.    The  legends  are  above  described.^ 

On  account  of  the  similarity  of  the  name,  we  place  after  him 
Spalirisos,  with  Tartarian  E^aftan,  and  a  palm  over  his  left 
shoulder.  The  reverse  is  apparently  a  disfigured  form  of  Jupi- 
ter,§  seated,  as  occurring  on  the  coins  of  Hermaios.  This 
king  appears  to  have  reigned  in  Laghman,  and  perhaps  also  in 
some  neighbouring  districts. 

As  these  last  mentioned  sovereigns  still  preserve  the  relics  of 
Grecian  art,  so  also  Yonones,  who  belongs  to  this  class  as  being 
a  horseman. 

The  king  on  horseback,  with  depressed  lance.  Legend^ 
BA2IAEQ2  BA2IAEQN  MEFAAOY  ONQNOY.  Reverse, 
Jupiter,  clad  in  the  pallium,  leaning  on  the  sceptre,  in  the  right 
hand  the  thunderbolt.  ||  On  the  reverse,  a  Victory  without  wings, 
in  the  left  hand  a  palm,  in  the  right  something  indistinguish- 

*  As.  TranB.  V.  pi.  XXXV.  No.  6.  ftom  the  Piugab.  The  position 
of  the  hoiseman  is  quite  the  same  with  the  Parthian  Artaban  III. 

t  As.  Trana.  V.  pi.  XXXV.  No.  15.  pi.  XLVL  No.  14.  V.  XXXV. 
perhaps  belongs  too,  to  this  king. 

t  See  As.  Trans.  IV.  pi.  XXI.  No.  9.  V.  pi.  XXXV.  No.  6.  R.  R.  II. 
No.  9.  From  the  Punjab  and  Beghram.  R.  R.  II.  p.  26.  As*  Trans.  V. 
p.  551. 

§  R.  R.  I.  No.  21.  As.  Trans.  V.  pi.  XXXV.  No.  7.  IV.  pi.  XXI.  No.  7, 
six  specimens  from  Manderor  in  Laghman.    As.  Trans.  V.  p.  551. 

II  R.  R.  II.  No.  10. 
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able.*^     The   same   Greek  legend;    the  native  one  has  been 
already  mentioned* 

Lastly^  Hercules^  the  lion^s  skin  in  the  left  hand^  the  club 
on  his  anxk,  crowning  himself  with  the  right ;  reverse^  Minerva^ 
wcnfopo^f  with  a  hehnet ;  on  her  left  hand  the  shield^  and  holding 
on  her  right  hand  a  winged  Victory  .f  According  to  the  native 
legend^  the  word  AIKAIOY  must  have  occurred  here  instead  of 
MEFAAOY 

I  think  I  have  already  proved^  that  the  name  Vonones  cannot 
have  occurred  in  native  characters  on  the  reverse  of  these  coins^ 
but  probably  the  name  Volagases ;  and  fturther^  that  this  Vono- 
oes  need  not  have  been^  according  to  the  coins^  a  predecessor 
of  Azes.  On  comparison  with  other  Parthian  coins,  it  is 
likewise  evident,  that  Vonones,  in  striking  coins  for  his  Cabulian 
subjects,  fallowed  the  coinage  of  Cabul,  and  not  of  the  Parthians. 
To  trace  the  period  of  Vonones  from  coins,  purely  Parthian, 
wouki  therefore  be  fallacious. 

Another  fact  to  determine  the  era  of  Vonones  offers  itself  in 
the  foUowing.  The  initial  letter  of  the  Pkurthian  coin,  above 
described,  is  M.  The  Roman  Victory  on  this  coin,  renders  it 
necessary  to  assign  to  this  king  a  later  period  than  to  Vonones  I. 
who  first  of  the  Arsacides  adopted  this  type.j:  This  also  leads 
to  Meherdates,  who  was  educated  in  Rome,  and  the  initials  of 
the  name  are  more  like  ME  than  MO ;  but  this  does  not  decide 
the  question^  whether  it  were  Vonones  the  First  or  the  Second. ' 

As  we  have  now  to  admit  among  the  sovereigns  of  Cabul,  not 
Greeks,  but  Parthians  also,  who  probably  reigned  after  Azes,  (on 
this  hereafter),  so  a  djmasty  succeeded  the  great  Indo-Scythian, 
which  assumed  the  Soter-title  of  the  Greeks.  As  Azes  does  not 
bear  this  titie,  they  are  probably  not  his  descendants. 

First,  a  nameless  king,  a  horseman  like  Azes,  with  the  legend 
[BA2IAEY2]  BA2IAEYQN  (sic)  COTHt?]  the  name  is 
eBaced.  The  reverse  presents  a  male  figure  walking,  with  the 
left  hand  extended ;  in  the  right  an  elevated  spear,  with  a  pecu- 

•  R.  R.  II.  No.  14.  of  the  coin.  As.  Trans.  IV.  pL  XXI.  No.  15. 1  do  not 
ventore  to  trace  the  reverse. 
t  R.  R.  II.  p.  80. 1.  No.  20.  As.  Trans.  IV.  pi.  XXI.  No.  10. 
X  Visconti  Iconogr.  III.  146. 
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liar  'head*dreni^  the  left  shoulder  naked^  otherwise  clad  in  a 
robe  after  the  fashion  of  the  Gk>ds  on  the  Kanerki-ooins.  Legend^ 
"IPanlu  "Picn  *Pn\u,  mahatd  tadhard  maharaJS  ;  the  name  is 
also  here  efiaced.* 

The  monogram  on  this  coin  is  now  the  very  same  with  that 
of  the  nameless  Soter^megas^  and  we  must  rec^^nise  here^  if 
not  himself^  yet  a  near  successor  of  his.  The  Greek  charactem 
do  not  allow  us  to  connect  this  king,  or  the  nameless  Soter^ 
with  the  Greeks. 

This  Scythian  Soter  dynasty,  however,  prove  themselves  as  of 
the  same  period,  or  as  directly  succeeding,  the  Arsacides  above* 
mentioned^  by  the  following  coins,  namely  by  those  of  Tndo* 
pheires.  Having  the  same  title,  the  same  Ghreek  characters^ 
and^  besides,  the  Vietary  of  the  Arsacides,  he  is  allied  to  them. 
He  is  a  complete  barbarian  in  comparison  with  Axes,  and  if 
Yndopherres  indeed  succeeded  the  PSarthians,  Azes  may  claim 
an  earlier  era.  Yndopherres,  however,  endeavours  to  keep  the 
Greek  style  of  the  stamp>  while  the  Kadphises,  about  to  be 
mentioned^  has  removed  every  trace  of  Grecian  art,  save  the 
characters^  on  which  he  also  di)trudes  words  of  his  language. 

Ka^kises.  The  king  on  a  low  seat^  bearded,  in  a  hi^  Tartar 
cap  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  from  which  flowing  ribbanda 
descend^  in  a  Kaftan  and  TVirtar  boots,  holding  a  branch  in  hia 
hand.  In  the  space  below,  a  club.  Reverse,  Siva  in  a  %ht  dress^ 
the  left  hand  on  the  bull  Nandi,  in  the  right  the  trident.  There 
occurs  the  complete  native  legend  above  described ;  the  Gheek 
is  the  short  one.f 

The  king  standing  in  the  same  dress,  the  left  hand  on  hi» 
hip,  holding  the  right  over  a  small  altar,  above  which,  a  trident  | 
in  the  left  space  a  club  (or  a  sceptre)  the  long  Greek  legend  ^ 
the  reverse  as  above  described.  { 

Bust  of  the  king,  in  the  right  hand  sceptre  or  club ;  above 
the  cap>  the  moon-formed  sickle  (of  Siva) ;  in  the  left  a  small 

•  A«.  Trans.  IV.  pi.  XXIII.  No.  23. 

t  R.  R.  Journal  dee  Sav.  No.  VIIL 

t  Trans,  of  the  R.  A.  S.  I.  No.  10.  R.  R.  I.  No.  23.  p.  30.  As.  Trans.  III. 
pi.  XXVI.  No.  4,  No.  $.  V.  p.  547.  From  Balkh,  from  Beghram  and  Maay- 
kyftla. 
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hammer^  short  Oreek  legend.  Reverse^  Ardhanari^  holding 
in  hk  right  hand  a  long  trident^  in  the  left  the  diaeus  and 
paaa  of  Siva ;  the  complete  native  legend.*  The  same  reverse ; 
the  bust  facing  the  right,  f 

Lastly^  the  king  on  a  carriage  with  two  horses;  over  the 
shoulder  the  club^  in  no  proportion  with  the  charioteer ;  the  short 
Greek  l^end.    Reverse^  Ardhanari  with  the  native  legend.^ 

As  copper  coins  of  Kadphises  are  dug  out  even  near  Benares^§ 
he  must  have  reigned  from  Beghram  to  a  great  distance  in 
India  Proper.  The  execution  of  these  coins  is  indeed  still 
Greeks  but  whenever  the  worship  of  Siva  is  represented^  the 
types  have  become  purely  Indian.  7?his  worship  first  appears, 
though  not  frequently,  with  Azes,  is  exclusive  with  Kadphises, 
and  is  joined  by  the  Kanerkis  with  Bactrian  gods,  who  have 
the  same  monogram  with  Kadphises,  and  are  found  together 
with  his  coins.  II  There  is  scarcely  any  doubt,  that  Kadphises 
was  a  near  predecessor  of  the  Kanerkis.  His  relation  to  Kada« 
phes  is  more  obscure.  It  is  clear,  that  Kadphises  has  some 
reference  to  him,  save'that  the  former  is  more  ancient,  because 
he  is  immediately  connected  with  Hermaios.  This  king  (or 
the  last  of  his  name)  was  limited  to  Beghram,  and  this  must 
have  been  the  principal  seat  of  Kadaphes,  though  his  domi- 
nions were  of  further  extent.  Now  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that 
according  to  the  Chinese  accounts,  the  ancient  (Scythian) 
empire  of  Gandhara  was  situated  in  Kiapiche  (Capissa),  and 
therefore  just  beyond-  Beghram,  while  the  native  legend  ex- 
presses the  name  Kadplnses  by  Kapisa;  this  is  accordingly 
the  name  of  the  country  in  the  form  of  pronunciation 
delivered  to  the  Greeks  and  Chmese,  which  name,  however, 
appears  to  be  an  absorption  from  Kadphisa.  If  the  name 
however  be  a  geographical  determination,  a  new  enigma 
is  given,  and  Uhavima    must    be    understood    in    this   case 

*  R.  R.  I.  No.  22.    From  Cabul  in  a  tope.  R.  R.  I.  28.  II.  4.  56.  J.  dea 
Sar.  p.  390. 
f  A«.  TraM.  IV.  pL  XXXVIII.  4,  No.  2,  3. 
t  The  same  No.  1. 
§  AB.Tnuis.  p.  631. 
y  As.  Trans.  IV.  631. 
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as  a  proper  name.  But  it  is  at  variance  with  this  supposition, 
that  Kadaphes  should  bear  the  same  name.  Or  is  this 
perhaps  a  title^  and  the  same  case  with  the  nameless  Soter- 
megas. 

It  would  be  also  desirable  to  ascertidn  in  an  approximative 
degree  the  relation  of  Kadphises  to  the  Scjrthian  Soter  family. 
Tndopherres,  like  Kadphises^  appears  to  have  reigned  in  Begh- 
ram  ;*  but  the  former  is  allied  to  the  Parthians,  the  latter  to 
the  first  Azes ;  the  first  has  ruder  coins,  though  a  classic  style ; 
the  second,  types  of  a  better,  although  of  entirely  Indian  exe- 
cution, with  an  assimilation  to  Azes  by  the  Siva-worship,  while 
his  relation  to  Kadaphes  places  him  nearer  Hermaios;  he 
appears  therefore  more  ancient  than  Tndopherres.  The  only 
objection  would  be,  that  the  latter  in  this  case  Is  thrown 
between  Kadphises  and  Kanerki.  If  the  equestrian  coins 
allude,  as  I  presume,  to  a  more  westerly  country  than  Oand- 
hara,  the  solution  is  perhaps  given  by  the  conjecture,  that 
Tndopherres  and  the  Soters,  closely  allied  to  him,  reigned  as 
horsemen  in  a  more  westerly  direction  than  Kadphises  and 
Kanerki;  they  might  therefore  rather  be  placed  near  either 
of  them,  than  between  them ;  but  I  willingly  abandon  this 
uncertain  base  of  argument. 

It  will  be  proper  to  look  out  for  firmer  grounds  upon  which 
we  may  classify  the  many  dynasties,  above  enumerated. 

§15. 
GrecO'Bactrian  Kings. 
Let  us  turn  now  to  the  examination  of  the  written  accounts 
of  the  history  of  the  Oreel^  in  Bactria.  Bactria  continued 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Seleucides  to  the  period  of  Antiochus 
II.  (262 — ^247.  B.  c.)  when  Theodotus  took  advantage  of  the 
weak  government,  and  probably  of  the  wars  of  that  monarch 
with  Ptolemy  11.  to  render  himself  independent.  This  separa- 
tion of  Bactria  from  the  monarchy  of  Antiochus  happened  a  short 
time  before  the  declaration  of  independence  by  the  Parthians,  or 
previously  to  256  b.  c.  as  appears  from  the  fact,  that  Arsaces, 

*  According  to  the  number  of  coini,  there  dlBCOvered.    As.  Trans.  V. 
p.  547. 
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the  foimder  of  the  Parthian  empire^  had  fled  from  the  increas- 
log  power  of  Theodotus.*^ 

We  do  not  know  how  fiir  the  power  of  TheodotuB  extended. 
Sogdiana  was  perhaps  subjected  to  him^  but  it  is  hardly  credible 
that  the  thousand  towns  which  Justin  attributes  to  him,  to  show 
his  power^  really  existed  in  his  dominions.  Bayer  plausibly 
conjectures^  that  these  thousand  towns  were  erroneously  trans- 
fared  by  Justin  from  a  notice  on  Eukratides,  to  the  founder  of 
the  Bactrian  empire.f  The  passages  show  only  that  Theodotus 
contrived  the  conquest  of  Parthia,  while  the  aggrandisement  of 
the  Bactrian  power  is  ascribed  to  Euthydemos. 

In  opposition  to  the  explicit  authority  of  these  authors,  M. 
Raoul-Rcxrhette  has  endeavoured  to  establish  Agathokles  as  the 
founder  of  the  Bactrian  empire.^  It  is  true,  the  eparch  of  Persia 
under  Antiochus  II.  is  called  sometimes  Agathokles,  and  some- 
times Pherekles ;  but  our  Agathokles  reigned  in  a  province  of 
India,  and  previously  to  Euthydemos  the  Bactrian  dominion  did 
not  extend  so  far  southward. 

*  Ptolog.  Trog.  Pomp.  XLI.  "  In  Bactrianis  autem  rebua,  at  a  Diudoto 
i«ge  eonadtntam  imperiom  est."  Joat  xlL  4.  On  Arsacea :  "  Non  magno 
demde  peat  tempore  Hyreanomm  quoque  regnum  oocupavit,  atque  its 
dwamm  civitatam  imperio  preditoa,  grandem  exerdtum  parat,  metu 
Sdeuci  et  Theodoti»  Bactrianonun  r^^.  Sed  cito  morte  Theodoti 
metn  liberatoa,  cnm  filio  ejus  et  ipso  Theodoto  fcedus  ac  pacem  fecit. 

Strabo  xL  c.  2.  p.  515  **  ^eanipKrOivrwv  Sc  riov  e^to  rov  Tavpov 
ita  TO  xpoc  aXX^Xovc  civai  rove  ^C  2v/otac  Kai  riic  Mi|Suic 
^omXiaCf  rove  c^^ovrac  icai  ravta,  vpwrov  fiiv  rriv  Baicr/9cayi?y 
uxianiffav  oi  s-cvccrrcv/ticvoc,  jcae  rriv  cyyvc  avrnc  ira<rav  ot  xcpc 
EvffvSifpsv.''  §  3.  p.  515.  on  Arsaces,  **  ot  SI  Bajcrpcavov  Xiyovffiv 
ovrov.  ^cvyovra  SI  ri|v  ov£i|<nv  rwv  fripi  AioSorov,   airo(rri)(rac 

Ti|v  IIa/»9vaiav. 

Bat  there  was  no  long  interval  between  both  insarrections.  Justin,  xii. 
4,  fixes  the  defection  of  the  Parthians  as  under  the  consulate  of  L.  Manliua 
^nlso,  and  M.  Atilius  Regulus ;  "  eodum  tempore  etiam  Theodotus,  mille 
oibiam  Bactrianarum  pnefectus,  defecit,  regemque  se  appellari  jussit. 
Quod  exemplam  sequuti,  totius  orientis  populi  a  Macedonibus  defecere." 
But  who  were  they,  unless  the  Parthians  ? 

t  p.  47.  X  J.  des  Sav.  1834.  p.  334. 
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There  have  not  yet  been  discovered  coins  of  Theodotus  and 
his  son  of  the  same  name^  and  they  can  only  come  from  Bactria. 

Whether  another  king  reigned  between  Theodotus  II.  and 
Euthydemos^  is  unknown^  but  not  improbable ;  the  one  fact  is 
certain^  that  the  latter  sovereign  dethroned  the  family  of  Theo- 
dotus^ for  he  alleged  this  very  act  in  order  to  obtain  the  favour 
of  Antiochus  III.* 

Upon  Strabo's  authority^  above  mentioned^  Euthydemos  took 
possession  of  the  districts  adjacent  to  Bactria ;  Parthia  cannot  be 
understood  by  this^  he  must  have  meant  Aria  and  Margiana;  he 
had  at  least  collected  against  Antiochus  an  army  of  horsemen 
on  the  borders  of  the  Arius^f  and  had  already  fought  against  the 
northern  nomades^  he  must  have^  therefore^  certainly  possessed 
Sogdiana^  and  to  him  probably  refers  the  notice^  that  the  Greek 
kings  of  Bactria  divided  their  empire  into  Satrapies.  { 

We  owe  to  the  expedition  of  Antiochus  against  upper  Asia^  a 
clearer  insight  into  the  circumstances  of  those  countries  at 
that  period.  This  war^  and  the  negotiations  between  the  Syrian 
and  the  Bactrian  kings  belong  to  the  years  206-5.  b.  c.  From 
Polybios'  account^  which  is  extant^  it  follows^  that  the  Parthian 

*  Polyb.  Fragm.  xi,  c.  34.  Schw.  III.  p.  379.  ytyovivai  yap  WK 
avroc  airoffrarriQ  row  fiaaiXitog,  oXX*  iripwv  avoaravTiav,  txo- 
VfXofuvo^  rove  tKHViov  iKyovovg,  ovrcu  Kparriaai  riic  BoKrpcaviv 

apyrig 

t  Polyb.  X.  49. 

X  Strabo,  xi.  11,  2.  ot  Be  Karaoyovrtg  avniv  *'EXXt|V6c>  ^^ai  iiC 
(rarpairciac  SiyptiKaaiv*  wv  rriv  re  'Acriridavov  icac  ri)v  Tovptovav 
ai^ifprivTO     ^EvKpariSav    oi    TlapOvaioir   '^E(r-)^ov    8c    Kal     rnv 

^oySiavriv  fc«  r.  X.  The  two  satrapies  mentioned,  evidently  lie  toward 
the  northerly  Scytbian  country,  the  frontier  of  Sogdiana.  The*  Aairatna^ 
«cac  (Strabo,  xi.  Scytb.  8.)  to  whom  Arsaoes  fled,  belonged  to  the  Choras- 
mians  and  Attasians,  who  have  likewise  the  name  Avya<r(Oc  J  perhaps  we 
ought  to  read  'A<r7ra<no(.  Polyb.  (x.  48.)  calls  all  Nomades  about  the 
OxuB  Atpanacetf  which  is  therefore  a  general  term  for  the  nations  of 
horsemen  (Atpa^  horse).  Mr.  Burnouf  undoubtedly  explains  with 
propriety  Turiana  by  the  word  of  the  Zend  TAiija ;  it  is  the  Turan  of 
Firdnsu ;  the  Turanian  satrapy  of  Bactria,  according  to  Strabo. 
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enqpire,  at  that  period^  was  still  limited  to  Hyrcania  and 
P^urthia,  and  the  Scythian  nomades  to  their  northerly  heatha, 
tboBgh  even  menacing  invasion*  Among  the  conditions  of 
peace  occurred  likewise  the  following  stipulation^ — ^that  Euthy- 
demoB  was  to  surrender  his  elephants ;  hence  we  may  presume^ 
that  although  he  had  made  no  expedition  on  the  south  beyond 
the  Caucasus^  yet^  he  must  have  entered  upon  connexions 
with  India.  At  that  time  he  had  not  yet  a  firm  footing 
southward  of  the  mountidns^  as  we  find  there  the  king  Sopha- 
gasenos,  who  concluded  an  alliance  with  Antiochus^  delivered 
over  to  him  some  elephants^  and  agreed  to  pay  him  a  certain 
sum  of  money.  The  Indian  king  apparently  ^igaged  in  this 
league  as  a  protection  from  Euthydemos^  whose  power  had  al- 
ready manifested  itself  in  the  south  of  the  Caucasus.  As  it  is 
called  a  renewed  treaty^  this  Indian  king  must  have  belonged  to 
the  dynasty  of  the  Palibothrian  princes^  who  had  alwajrs  been 
in  friendly  relations  to  the  Seleucides.  We  can  indeed  prove 
hereafter^  that  from  the  time  of  Seleukos  Nikator^  those  Indian 
kings  possessed  the  country  west  of  the  Indus  to  the  Caucasus^*^ 
and  hence  it  arises,  that  the  Bactrian  kings,  down  to  the  time  of 
this  peace,  had  no  possessions  in  the  south  of  the  Caucasus, 
and  only  when  Antiochus  entangled  himself  in  disputes  with 
Egypt^  and  thereby  with  Rome,  were  they  at  liberty  to  engage  in 
plans  for  an  invasion  of  India;  that  is  therefore  about  the  year 
203  b.  c. 

Antiochus  effected  his  retreat  through  Arachosia  and  Drangi- 
ana,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  both  countries 
were  still  under  the  dominion  of  the  Seleucides.f 

Demetrios,  the  son  of  Euthydemos^  then  a  youth  of  remark- 
able beauty,  had  a  principal  share  in  concluding  the  peace  with 
Antiochus^  whose  daughter  was  given  him  in  marriage. 

This  Demetrios  however  is  afterwards  not  mentioned  as 
king  of  Bactria,  but  of  India  (^^  Demetrii  regiA  Indorum^'l) 

•  Do  Pentap.  Tnd.  p.  42—45. 
t  By  the  notice,  that  Seleukos  had  ako  yielded  Arachosia  to  Kandragup- 
ta,  we  have  certainly  to  understand  but  the  district  eastward  of  the  sour- 
ces bf  the  Helmund  and  the  Lora.  X  Justin,  xli.  6. 
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fighting  with  Eukratides  for  the  dominion  of  Bactria^  and 
eventually  conquered  and  deprived  of  India  by  this  king. 
We  do  not  know^  whether  he  originally  succeeded  his  father 
in  Bactria,  and  was  expelled  from  thence^  and  limited  to  his 
Indian  possessions^  being  eventually  deprived  oi  them  also,  or 
whether  some  one  embraced  the  opportunity  of  his  absence 
from  Bactria,  while  he  was  perhaps  engaged  in  an  expedition 
against  India,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  to  take  possession  of 
the  Bactrian  throne.*  Nor  do  we  know,  whether  Eukratides 
or  a  predecessor  of  his,  expelled  the  family  of  Euthydemos  from 
Bactria. 

The  opinion  which  most  naturally  suggests  itself  is,  that 
Eukratides  expelled  them ;  up  to  this  time,  however,  Menandros 
has  been  ordinarily  considered  as  king  of  Bactria  before 
Eukratides,  though  some  say,  Apollodotos,  probably  the  son  of 
Menandros,  or,  lastly,  Heliokles,  whom  we  know  only  from 
the  coins.  The  opinions  maintained  as  explanatory  of  these  dif- 
ferent successions  to  the  throne  of  Bactria,  must  exceedingly 
differ  one  from  another,  on  account  of  our  defective  information  ; 
and  were  we  to  examine  these  opinions,  it  would  be  evident^ 
that  all  of  them  are  more  or  less  artificial  and  forced,  and  even 
dogmatical.  But  instead  of  subjecting  them  to  a  critical  review, 
it  will  suffice  our  purpose  to  refer  (Bayer,  p.  85 — 89.  R.  R.  1. 34. 
II.  33,)  to  them,  and  to  attempt  arranging  the  facts  in  the  way 
in  which,  from  our  own  comparison  of  the  Respective  passages, 
and  the  new  results  derived  frt)m  the  coins,  we  think  we  must 
needs  consider  them. 

First ;  the  conjecture  of  adopting  three  kings  in  Bactria  be- 
tween Euthydemos  and  Eukratides,  appears  somewhat  improba- 
ble. Menandros  is  among  them,  whose  reign  cannot  have  been 
a  short  one,  since  we  know  that  he  had  made  great  conquests 
in  India,  and  gained  by  his  justice  the  general  attachment  of  bia 


*  M.  R.  R.  infers  from  the  coins,  that  Demetrios,  although  for  a  short 
time,  did  also  reign  in  Bactria.  This  conjecture  is  not  improbable,  though 
the  conolusion  of  R.  R.  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  founded  on  a  firm 
basis. 
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labjects.     On  this  fact  we  have  the  authority  of  Plutarch  and 
Strabo.* 

Secondly ;  the  retpective  paasages,  more  carefully  considered, 
do  not  render  it  necessary  to  consider  Menandros  as  a  king  of 
Bactria,  but  they  are  rather  at  variance  with  this  .view. 

Plntarch  makes  no  mention  of  Menandros  but  accidentally ;  and 
the  great  conqueror  is  so  little  known  to  him^  that  he  calls  him, 
'^  one  Menandroi.^'  As  now  even  Strabo,  though  he  had  before 
him  the  book  of  ApoUodoros  of  Artemita,  the  very  best  authority 
for  this  history,  does  not  distinguish  in  a  remarkable  manner  the 
separated  dominions  of  the  Oreeks  in  India,  a  fact  fully  estab- 
lidied  by  the  evidence  of  the  coins ;  we  cannot  be  surprised,  that 
Plutarch  in  later  days,  confounded  the  separate  Indian  empire 
with  the  Bactrian  one.  The  expression  he  uses,  does  not  there- 
fore oblige  us  to  consider  Menandros  as  king  of  Bactria. 

Strabo,  when  summing  up  in  his  passage  the  greatest  extent 
of  power  on  the  whole,  any  where  attained  by  those  Greeks 
who  rendered  Bactria  independent,  mentions  Menandros  as  the 
sovereign  who  advanced  farthest  towards  India;  but  he  is  not 
named  there  as  king  of  Bactria,  nor  does  this  foUow  from  a 
passage  conceived  in  such  general  terms  as  this  is.  If  we  do  not 
explain  this  passage  as  intended  to  give  a  general  view,  but  ra- 
ther limit  the  fiicts  mentioned  to  Menandros  and  Demetrios, 
they  wonld  be  considered  by  Strabo  as  those  that  stirred  up 
Bactria  against  the  Seleucides,  and  who  had  also  possessions  in 
the  country  of  the  Scythian  nomades  ;  now  the  first  statement 
would  be  false,  and  the  second  improbable. 

Lastly  ;  the  following  passage,  (Prolo.  Trog.  Pomp,  xli) 
^  IwHcdB  quoque  res  additae,  gestae  per  ApoUodotum  et  Me- 
nandrum,  reges  eorum.  Bactria  was,  it  is  true,  already  mentioned^ 
bat  why  should  this  prevent  a  suspicion,  that  in  such  an  ex- 
tract the  expression  was  too  concisely  given,  and  that  instead  of 
explaining  '^  eorum  ^^  by  ^^  Bactrianorum,*'  we  should  not  ra- 
ther supply  "  Indorum?^  from  "  Indicee  ?  '* 

*  Flutazch  de  Rep.  Ger.  p.  821. 

MfvavSpov  £c  rivoc  cv  Boicrpotc  kifuiKut^  /3a9cXevaayroc,  cira 
nVoOayovroc  ivi  trrpaTOiriiov  jc.  r.  X. 

Strabo.  xi.  p.  516.   We  shall  hereafter  examine  this  passage. 
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I  infer  from  this  discussion,  that  none  of  the  passages  cited 
necessitate  our  considering  Menandros  as  a  Bactrian  king,  and 
still  less  ApoUodotos.  It  is  only  certain,  that  Menandros  made 
great  conquests  in  India  i  we  must  therefore  have  recourse  to 
the  coins.  , 

Thirdly  ;  these  coins  always  exhibit  Cabulian  letters  as  their 
symbols,  and  their  places  of  discovery,  moreover,  refer  to  an 
Indian  empire,  and  we  may  justly  assign  Menandros  and  Apol- 
lodotos  to  the  history  of  the  Indo-Grecian  kingdoms.* 

Now  as  to  Heliokles : — 

This  king,  mentioned  by  no  author,  must  have  his  place  as-- 
signed  him  on  numismatological  grounds  alone ;  but  different 
conclusions  have  been  drawn  from  them  by  different  writers. 
Visconti,  and  M.  Raoul-Rochette  think  him  earlier  than  Eukra- 
tides ;  in  this  case  he  might  be  the  very  same  who  removed  the 
Euthydemides  from  the  throne,  and  the  epithet,  ^^  the  just^" 
might  allude  to  his  retributive  justice  towards  the  family  of  the 
usurper  ^uthydemos.  M.  Mionnet  takes  him  for  the  successor, 
and  even  for  the  murderer,  of  his  father  Eukratides.  In  this 
case  he  was  perhaps  the  last  GFreco-Bactrian  king.  The  numis* 
maticians  may  settle  this  dispute  among  them.  There  is  ample 
room  for  him,  as  well  before  as  after  Eukratides,  if  even  two 
Eukratides  be  adopted,  f 


•  See  Mr.  Mueller,  p.  208. 

t  Visconti.  Icon.  TIT.  p.  253.  R.  R.  11.  p.  20.  p.  26.  Mionnet  VIII.  p.  470. 
M.  R.  R.  concedes  (p.  20)  that  Heliokles  was  coeval  with  his  EukratideB 
II. ;  but  supposing  now,  that  there  were  two  Eukratides,  or  say  even,  there 
were  only  one,  -how  can  Heliokles,  who  has  no  claim  whatever  to  havins^ 
possessed  any  empire  save  Bactria,  have  been  coeval  with  Eukratides,  un- 
less he  were  his  immediate  predecessor  or  successor  ?  The  numismatologi- 
cal reason  for  assigning  to  Heliokles  an  earlier  era,  seems  not  to  be  yetj 
evident,  as  M.  R.  R.  does  not  mention  any  certam  fact  Visconti's  infer^^ce, 
drawn  from  the  epithet,  is  wholly  inconclusive.  But  how  can  we  recondle, 
that  in  vol.  II.  p.  20,  M.  R.  R.  should  make  Heliokles  a  contemporary  of 
Eukratides,  while  in  vol.  I.  p.  33,  he  is  considered  the  successor  of  Deme- 
trius, predecessor  of  Antimachos,  and  pre-predecessor  of  Eukratides  I  ?  M. 
Mionnet  explained  the  epithet  of  Heliokles,  by  the  passage  of  Justin, 
in  which  he  prides  himself  on  th^  murder  of  his  father  as  of  a  good  deed.  If 
he  were  indeed  the  son  and  successor  of  Eukratides,  this  interpretation  of 
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However  Demetrius  may  have  been  deprived  of  the  Bactrian 
throne^  it  ia  established^  that  he  founded  an  Indian  empire; 
thence  attacking  Eukratides  in  Bactria^  he  was  conquered  by 
this  klng^  who  then  took  possession  of  India  also.* 

Let  us  first  settle  where  we  have  to  look  fcnr  the  empire  of 
Demetrius.  Strabo^  in  the  passage  where  he  takes  a  general 
view  of  the  conquests  of  the  Greek  kings^  mentions  two  of  them^ 
Demetrios  and  Menandros^  as  the  greatest  conquerors.  These 
oHiquests  included  partly  Ariana,  by  which  Strabo  means  the 
comitry  of  the  Paropamisades^  Arachosia,  and  Gedrosia  ;  and 
partly  countries  to  the  north  of  Sogdiana.  The  mention  oi  the 
Serisoia  does  not  lead  us  to  China,  as  has  been  objected 
to  that  readings  but  to  the  hsedan  Serica  of  Ptolemy^  on  the 
borders  of  the  Achardus^  whether  it  be  Yarkiang  or  Kaschgar^ 
and  where  indeed  is  the  improbability  of  this  supposition  ?  This 
is  the  construction  of  the  geographer,  Dionysios  (p.  752,) 
Kac  To)(^apoi,  ^povyoi  re,  Kal  tOvia  fiapfiapa  Stipwv. 
These  conquests  lastly  included  districts  towards  India^  and  this  in 
two  directions,  in  India  Proper,  beyond  the  last  river  reached  by 
Alexander^  beyond  the  H}*phasis  to  the  Jumna,  and  down  the 
Indus  to  the  sea,  comprising  the  Delta  of  Pattalene,  and  further 
to  the  east'Surastra  or  Guzerate,  extending  along  the  shore. t 

tke  epithet  would  be  most  acceptable,  were  it  not  wholly  prepoateroiu ; 
for  M.  R.  R.  says,  (II.  p.  20.),  "  Cette  id6e  est  si  extraordinaire,  qu'elle  ne 
cosaporte  pas  une  discassion  serieuse.  Jamais  en  aucun  temps  et  dans 
saenB  pays  dn  monde  on  n'a  brav6  i'opinion  publique,  ni  outrage  la 
niton  et  rhomanit^  an  point  de  pretendre  eonvrir  an  parricide  par  le  titre 
Jmte/*  I  however  will  not  ventnre  *'  tamtas  oomponere  lites."  It  affords  me 
extreme  pleasiDre  to  learn,  that  the  sdenoe  of  Namismatics  is  the  only 
one  whi^  does  not  submit  to  force,  and  pay  homage  to  crime,  that  it  has 
even  necessitated  such  an  abominable  monster  as  the  son  and  murderer  of 
Enkratides  to  preserve  upon  his  coins,  that  respect  for  public  opinion, 
which  he  risewhere  so  boldly  violated ! 
*  Justin.  XLi,  6.   Strabo  xi.  1,  p.  516. 

f  Toaovrov  Sc  Jcry^yoav   ol  awo(rri|oavr€C    ^EXXifvcc    avrriv 

(Bactria)  Sea  rijv  apirriv  Tiic    \'Ufpa^f   uf<m   r^c  'ApiavriQ  iir^Kpa^ 

Towv,  Kai  Twv  IvSutv,  wc  ^t|(riv  o  'AwoXXoSoipoc  o  'Apra/inrpvoc, 

ffaf  ttXuu)  fSvTi  KaT$fTrpi\pavTo  t}  AXi^avSpoq,  koi  fAaXitrra   Mc- 


-     »»  ! 
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It  has  not  been  noticed^  what  direction  the  conquests  of  De- 
metrius followed ;  those  of  Menandros^  it  is  said^  were  directed 
against  India  Proper.  But  who  then  conquered  Ariana  ?  Who 
Pattalene  ?  Who  the  country  of  the  Serians  ?  Strabo  makes  no 
distinctions  there^  and  the  last  country  at  leasts  could  have  been 
hardly  conquered  by  Demetrius  or  Menandros^  tiiough  we  must 
probably  ascribe  the  conquest  of  Pattalene  to  either  of  both 
kings.     But  to  which  ? 

vavSpoc.  €cy€  KQi  Tov  Yiraffiv  (edd. — viv)  Su/3t)  irpoc  «<■>,  icoi  ^Xjpi 

Tov    lofiavov    (edd.     laa/uov)    irporiXOif    ra  fuv  yap  avroc^  ra  Be 

CktififirpiOQ  o  Ev9v£t|/iou    ijioc  tov  ^aKTpiwv  /3a<nXlci>c«   ov  /[lo- 

vov.  8c  Tijv  FlarTaXifvrjv  KaTitr-^ov^  aXXa  icoc  rriq  aXAiic  vapaXta^ 

Ttiv  re  ^aptoarov  (or  'SMpaotrrov)    KoXovfAivtiv,   Kai  rtiv  Scyl/o- 

rc£oc  PatriXelav,      Ka9'  oXov    81    ^ijaiv    tKBivog  r^c   (rv/i)ra(riic 

^Apiavng  TrpotryjifjM.  uvai  rifv   Baicrpcav^v*     Kac  8i)  Kai  fiii\pi 

Sifpwv  K€U  ^pvvu>v  iJ^ireivav  rriv  ap^riv.   The  alterations   Yvaaiv 

and  *lofiavoVf  "are  perhaps  necessary."  re  Sapioorov  occurs  together 

with  TB<rapi6<rTOv  in  the  manuscripts.  Mr.  Frinsep  (As.  Trans.  VI.  p. 
390)  first  noticed,  that  by  this  Sur&shtra  was  to  be  understood.  Apollodoros 
has  perhaps  mentioned  a  king,  who  was  named  after  his  country,  as 
Taxiles  was  already  before  named  in  the  same  manner.^  Ptolemy  has 
^vpatrrprivfi  ;  according  to  him,  it  is  the  country  between  Cutchandthe 
river  Mahi,  therefore  Guxerate,  Sigertis  (in  Sanscrit  perhaps  Srigarta) 
must  be  the  coast  round  Barygaza;  Ptolemy  has,  on  the  south  of  th^ 
Nerbudda,  the  town  Siripala  (Sripala)  which  perhaps  denotes  the  same 
name.  In  Sanscrit  this  coast  has  the  name  of  Lata  (pronounced  Lara) 
whence  the  Larice  of  the  ancient  authors. 

*'  It  is  also  called  Surashtra,  and  its  inhabitants  Surash^rat,  the  royal 
and  excellent  royal  ofbpring.  Another  name  for  it  is  GvrjjarcHrathiraj 
or  kingdom  of  the  (h/ajfarat  or  Ovrjfat  in  conversation.  Hence  it  is  called 
the  country  of  Goitrz  or  Oiourz  by  one  of  Renaudot's  Musalman  travellers 
in  the  nin^  century.  From  Surashtra  and  Guffora-rathira  they  have  made, 
in  the  spoken  dialects,  Surat,  and  Guijjarat,  and  even  Giqjerat.*'  Essay 
on  the  andent  Greography  of  India,  M.S.S.  No.  277.  Library  As. 
Soc.  of  Bengal. 

CTh  be  continued >) 
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Abthtut  R^fori  of  Ae  Proeeednig*  of  the  CommiUee  appointed  to 
n^}erifUend  the  Boring  Operatume  m  Fort  William,  from  their 
eommemeemeni  in  December,  188B,  to  their  doee  in  Aprils  1840. 
SeTentI  attempts  have  at  different  timei  been  made  to  lupplj  the 
deficiency  of  good  water  in  Fort  William,  bj  boring  through  the 
Btiata  on  which  it  itandf ^  in  search  of  subterranetn  springs.  The  pre- 
sent operations,  which  form  the  most  recent  of  the  series,  were  origi- 
nallj  commenced  in  December,  1885,  bat  the  site  then  selected  was 
shortly  afterwards  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  operations' having 
been  impeded  by  a  dislocation  of  the  joints  of  the  metallic  tubes 
Kning  the  bore.  As  all  attempts  made  to  rejoint  the  dislocated 
tabes  proved  onsuccessful,  the  Committee  selected  a  new  locality 
closely  adjoining,  howeyer,  to  that  of  the  original  bore,  no  advantage 
being  anticipated  from  any  change  of  site  within  the  limits  of  the 
Fort,  the  succession  of  strata,  and  the  circumstances  of  their  disposi- 
tion, being  alike  within  so  small  a  space. 

On  the  2nd  of  April,  1830,  the  operations  of  the  Committee  were 
resumed,  by  commencing  the  excavation  of  a  shaft,  ten  feet  in 
diameter,  ten  feet  in  depth,  interiorly  rivetted  with  good  masonry, 
and  having  its  bottom  strongly  planked,  with  masonry  continued 
over  the  planking.  A  boarded  floor  with  a  central  trap  door  moving 
on  hinges  so  as  to  admit  of  access  to  the  shaft,  as  occasion  might  re- 
qaue,  covered  the  top.  A  large  gin  (Sketch  No.  1)  filled  with  the 
neeessary  tackling  for  wolrking  the  rods  and  tools,  and  having  a 
wooden  platform  supported  by  massive  timber  uprights,  on  which 
a  heavy  weight  of  guns  was  placed  to  give  the  requisite  stability,  was 
erected  over  the  shaft.  The  rods,  &c  were  originally  worked  with 
ropes,  but  the  expenditure  of  these  became  so  serious  as  to  lead  to 
their  being  replaced  by  strong  chain  cables,  which  were  found  in 
every  respect  superior.  Two  chains  attached  to  the  ring  of  a  brace- 
head  passed  subsequently  through  a  triple  block  fixed  to  the  apex  of 
the  gin,  and  were  then  led  to  two  powerful  crabs,  firmly  bolted  to 
large  fixed  sleepers,  at  about  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet  from  the  gin.  A 
chain  was  attached  to  each  crab,  and  on  the  screw  of  the  upper  rod 
being  entered  into  the  brace-head,  the  crabs  were  worked  simultane- 
ondy,  and  the  power  of  both  thus  brought  to  bear  in  raising  the  mans 

of  the  rods,  or  in  any  other  necessary  manner. 

4r 
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On  the  28th  of  April  the  actual  excavation  of  the  bore  was  com- 
menced  with  a  six  inch  auger^  being  that  adapted  to  the  tubing 
it  was  intended  to  employ.  On  the  depth  of  120  feet  being  attained, 
the  quicksand^  which  had  rendered  the  first  attempt  abortive,  was 
again  met  with.  The  experience  of  its  previous  effects  had  render- 
ed apparent  the  necessity  of  securing  firmly  the  joints  of  the  tubes, 
which  was  accordingly  done  by  means  of  four  short,  but  strong 
screws^  in  the  manner  represented  in  sketch  No.  II.  To  this  precau- 
tion the  success  of  the  work  so  fiir  was  undoubtedly  to  be  attributed, 
as  the  difficulties  were  found  most  serious  from  the  loose,  even  semi- 
fluid,  consistence  of  the  sand,  which  on  the  removal  of  a  portion  of 
the  water,  then  standing  in  the  tubes  within  15  feet  of  the  surface, 
immediately  rose  to  seventeen  feet,  and  though  the  work  was  conti- 
nued night  and  day,  actually  rose  foster  than  its  removal  could  be 
effected,  so  that  at  the  end  of  eleven  days  and  nights  of  incessant  toil, 
it  had  risen  firom  124  to  103  feet. 

Hence  it  became  evident,  that  the  only  mode  of  overcoming  the 
obstacles  presented  by  the  sand,  was  to  force  the  tubes  down  till 
coming  in  contact  with  some  firm  stratum,  the  sand  should  be  exclud- 
ed ;  by  unrelaxing  perseverance  and  much  labour,  frequently  with  an 
advance  of  not  more  than  a  few  inches  in  the  day,  the  tubes  at  length 
attained  a  depth  of  157  feet.  The  sand  was  then  perceptibly  gained 
upon,  and  at  159  feet  a  stiff  clay  was  reached,  and  the  borer  which 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  sand  was  always  behind  the  tubing, 
now  passed  it,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  attained  a  depth  of  175  feet. 

The  open  auger  it  was  found  could  not  be  used  with  effect  ex- 
cept  in  working  through  clay  ;  a  valved  instrument,  therefore,  called 
the  ^'  Mudshell,*'  had  hitherto  been  employed  for  raising  the  sand. 
This  tool  however  here  became  useless,  from  some  defect  in  the  action 
of  the  valve,  which  failed  either  to  admit  or  retain  the  sand,  now 
coarse  and  gravelly,  and  in  consequence  it  was  found  impracticable 
to  penetrate  with  it  beyond  175  feet.  One  of  the  augers  however 
being  fitted  with  a  valve,  and  otherwise  altered  so  as  to  retain  the 
sand,  was  employed  with  partial  success,  but  not  to  an  extent  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  the  sand  rising  in  the  tubes,  since  after  working 
twenty-one  days,  and  the  tubing  having  been  forced  down  to  a  depth 
of  177  f<set  2  inches,   it  was  found  impossible  to  work  the  auger 
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lower  than  167  feet  10  inches  ;  occasionally  a  partial  advance  was 
made,  but  it  was  neither  permanent  nor  certain,  from  the  constant 
variation  of  the  height  of  the  sand  in  the  tubes. 

On  entering  the  stratum  of  stiff  c]ay,  above  alluded  to,  the  night- 
work  had  ceased,  but  it  was  again  found  necessary  to  resume  it, 
as  the  only  means  of  overcoming  the  existing  difficulties.  The  effect 
of  this  was  to  carry  the  bore  successfully  to  a  depth  of  182  feet  8 
indies  by  the  27th  of  July,  when  a  temporary  suspension  of  the 
operations  took  place,  fhmi  the  supply  of  rods  having  become  ex. 
hausted.  It  may  be  mentioned,  that  for  some  days  prior  to  this  date 
considerable  inconvenience  had  been  experienced  by  the  stoppage 
of  the  borer,  both  in  its  ascent  and  descent,  by  some  obstacle,  the 
nature  of  which  could  not  be  ascertained.  Had  it  been  constant  in 
its  position,  it  might  have  been  anticipated  that  the  tubing  had  again 
been  dislocated  or  forced  from  the  perpendicular,  but  so  far  from  thb 
being  the  case,  the  borer  occasionally  descended  and  was  brought  up 
without  the  least  difficulty ;  this  temporary  intermission  was  followed 
by  the  re-appearance  of  the  impediment ;  again  it  intermitted,  and 
latterly  disappeared  altogether. 

A  further  supply  of  the  rods  having  been  obtained  from  Delhi, 
the  boring  was  resumed  on  the  Idth  October,  1886.*  During  this 
interval  of  suspension,   however,  it  was  found  that  the  tubes  had 

*  The  following  singular  circumstances  connected  with  these  Delhi  rods,  may  here 
be  placed  upon  record,  though  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  obtain  any  satisfactory 
explanation  of  their  origin  or  cause. 

1000  feet  of  rods,  in  lengths  of  20  feet  each,  were  received  from  the  Court  of 
Directors  at  one  time ;  500  feet  of  these  were  taken  indiscriminately  for  the  Fort  Ope- 
lations,  and  the  remaining  500  feet  were  forwarded  to  the  Magazine  at  Delhi.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  supply  in  the  Fort  becoming  exhausted,  a  portion  of  those  sent  to 
Delhi  were  called  for,  and  200  feet  were  in  the  first  instance  received,  subsequently 
followed  by  the  remaining  300.  On  working  the  two  sets  together  a  remarkable  dif- 
lierence  was  observed  between  them.  Under  equal  strains  the  rods  obtained  from 
Delhi  twisted  and  bent  with  the  utmost  facility,  while  those  employed  in  the  Fort 
operations  continued  rigid  and  straight,  so  that  ultimately  the  latter  -alone  could  be 
used  in  the  daily  work,  the  others  being  laid  up  in  store  as  useless.  Had  this  flexibi- 
lity been  confined  to  a  portion  of  the  Delhi  rods,  it  might  have  been  explicable  on 
the  supposition  that  some  flexible  rods  had  been  intermixed  with  the  rigid  ones,  but 
it  was  equally  observable  in  the  whole  500  feet  of  them,  so  that  this  explanation  can 
scarcely  be  admitted,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  in  the  first  instance  no 
sort  of  selection  was  employed.  The  strength  of  the  Delhi  was  however  considerably 
greater  than  that  of  the  Fort  rods,  the  former  bearing  a  strain  of  19.6  tons  on  the 
square  inch,  without  breaking  -,  while  the  latter  yielded  to  a  strain  of  16.2  tons  per 
^uare  Inch. 
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sunk  by  their  own  weight  from  183  to  187  feet,  and  the  bore  could 
now  be  worked  to  the  depth  of  189  feet.  Bj  the  lOth  November 
following,  a  depth  of  238  feet  5  inches  had  been  attained,  the  chief 
difficulty  in  prosecuting  the  work  arising  firom  the  imperfect  action 
of  the  instrument  employed  in  raising  the  sand,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  whole  contents  of  the  shell  were  frequently  removed  during 
%  its  passage  to  the  sur&ce.  To  the  construction  of  the  vaWes  of  such 
instruments,  much  attention  ought  therefore  to  be  paid,  as  on  the  eflbc. 
tive  action  of  these,  the  progress  of  the  operations  is  most  essentially 
dependant 

On  the  15th  November,  an  attempt  was  made  to  bring  up  some 
-water  from  the  bottom  of  the  bore  by  lowering  a  bottle  with  a  large 
brass  plummet  attached  to  it,  to  cause  it  to  sink ;  but  unfortunately 
before  it  could  be  raised,  the  connecting  string  broke,  and  the  plum- 
met  was  left  below.  Considerable  anxiety  was  excited  by  this,  from 
the  anticipation  (subsequently  realized )  of  the  auger  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  plummet,  and  being  jammed  within  the  tubings  On 
arriving  at  the  depth  of  271  feet,  the  lower  part  of  the  mudshell,  in* 
eluding  the  valve,  from  some  unknown  cause  broke  off,  and  remained 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bore.  This  accident  caused  much  trouble,  but 
after  various  attempts  to  extricate  the  fractured  shell,  the  perforation 
of  an  aperture  in  it,  by  the  use  of  a  jumper,  admitted  of  a  strong 
conical  worm  auger  being  screwed  into  it,  and  by  the  hold  thus 
obtained,  it  was  successfully  raised  to  the  sur&oe. 

At  the  depth  of  324  feet  the  borer  came  in  contact  with  the 
long  lost  plummet,  and  became  so  firmly  jammed  between  it  and  the 
tubing  as  to  foil  every  effort  made  for  its  extrication,  though  the 
force  applied  at  one  time  was  so  great  as  to  raise  the  whole  body 
of  the  tubing  about  4  inches,  the  weight  of  thb  being  certainly  not 
less  than  7i  tons,  exclusive  of  friction.  To  guard  against  the  in- 
convenience of  an  accidental  fracture  of  the  rods  at  any  considerable 
distance  beneath  the  surfoce,  while  they  were  subject  to  such  strains. 
Captain  Thomson  of  the  Engineers  suggested  that  the  uppermost  rod 
should  be  made  thinner  and  weaker  than  those  within  the  bore  (so 
as  to  give  way  first)  but  yet  capable  of  bearing  a  strain  of  25  tons. 
The  force  subsequently  applied  caused  the  rods  however  to  break  at 
their  connection  with  the  mudshell,  and  though  they  were  all  brought 
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vp,  the  tool  renwincd  below.  A  new  opermtioiii  theiiefore  became 
neoenury  for  «Ktr»etiiig  the  diell»  and  lint  the  upper  poiiioii  of  it  was 
eoondcrably  widened  by  the  nee  of  a  jumper.  A  drill  was  then 
iatrodiiced,  and  after  several  day's  labour  a  hole,  soAdently  large  to 
admit  of  the  conical  worm  anger  being  screwed  into  the  diell,  was 
diilkd.  The  entire  shell  was  immediately  brought  up,  bearing  ample 
indicatiops  of  having  been  in  contact  with  the  plummet,  but  leaving 
ititill  at  the  bottom  of  the  bore. 

On  the  first  of  October,  1837,  the  depth  attained  by  the  tubing 
WM  431  feet,  while  the  depth  of  the  bore  varied  iirom  418  to  436 
feet,  acecHrding  to  the  height  of  the  sand.  The  water  stood  from  ten  to 
twelre  feet  from  the  surfece,  aeeording  to  the  seasons.  By  the  30th 
of  April,  1888,  the  bore  was  460  feet  deep,  and  by  the  18th  Septem. 
ber  fellowing,  a  total  depth  of  481  feet  was  reached.  Just  prior  how- 
ever to  that  depth  being  attained,  the  progress  of  the  tubing  was 
snested  by  kurge  stones  requiring  the  use  of  the  jumper.  By  its  aid 
the  tubing  was  again  set  free,  but  at  481  feet  again  arrested,  and  a 
Kpetitioa  of  the  employment  of  the  jumper  became  necessary.  As 
the  toed  originally  employed  proved  insufficient  to  fracture  the  stones 
then  met  with,  a  larger  and  heavier  one  was  attached  to  the  rods, 
sad  after  a  few  Mows,  seemed  to  have  effected  its  purpose ;  but  on 
attempting  to  raise  it  again  it  was  found  to  be  so  firmly  jammed 
that  every  attempt  at  dislodging  it  proved  fruitless.  A  great  power 
wss  simultaneously  ^plied  to  raising  the  rods,  and  forcing  down  the 
tabes,  but  with  no  other  elfect  than  the  perceptible  elongation  of 
the  former.  About  160  blows  of  a  ram,  weighing  3^  cwt,  with  a 
fell  of  fifteen  feet,  were  then  given  to  the  head  of  the  rods,  in  the 
hope  that  the  vibration  thus  communicated  to  them  would  tend  to 
loosen  the  jumper  from  its  hold.  The  laige  accumulation  of  sand 
over  the  tool  and  round  the  rods  rendered  it  however  problematical 
if  the  vibrations  ever  reached  the  jumper ;  and  if  they  did,  there  can 
he  little  doubt  that  the  above  cause  tended  most  materially  to  dimi- 
aidi  their  intensity,  as  no  useful  result  fdlowed  the  trial  of  this  expe- 
riment. Again,  Mid  as  a  final  elbrt,  the  tubing  was  securely  held 
down,  and  four  powerftil  jack-screws  wer^pplied  to  raise  the  rods, 
which  after  stretching  two  feet  six  inches,  and  thereby  affording  a  gleam 
of  hope  that  the  difficulty  was  vanquished,  unfortunately  broke  off  at 
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• 
one  of  the  connecting  joints^  160  feet  from  the  sorfaoe^  the  remaining 

320  feet  attached  to  the  jumper^  being  left  within  the  bore. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  only  hope  of  being  able  to  con- 
tinue the  operations  lay  in  the  practicability  of  unscrewing  and 
raising  the  rods,  and  this  after  much  difficulty  was  at  length  so  far 
satisfactorily  effected  by  the  use  of  an  ingenious  instrument  designed 
by  Captain  John  Thomson,  that  290  of  the  320  feet  of  the  rods 
were  successfully  extracted.  This  instrument  consisted  of  three 
steel  arms  rivetted  to  an  iron  bell,  in  Uie  manner  shewn  in  sketch 
No.  Ill,  and  subsequently  welded  to  the  end  of  the  undermost 
boring  rod.  The  interior  surfiices  of  the  steel  arms  were  cut  in 
grooves  so  inclined,  that  on  the  head  of  the  rod  to  be  extracted 
being  grasped  within  them,  and  a  rotatory  motion  communicated  to 
the  instrument  from  above,  the  teeth  cut  into  the  soft  iron,  and  by 
the  hold  thus  obtained,  the  unscrewing  and  raising  were  effected. 
The  bell  acted  as  a  guide,  and  was  made  of  diameter  just  sufficient  to 
admit  of  the  instrument  being  readily  worked  within  the  tubing.  It 
became  necessary  to  pass  iron  pins  through  all  the  connecting  joints 
of  the  rods^  otherwise  the  rotatory  motion  would  have  unscrewed 
them. 

On  the  16th  of  February,  1839,  the  instrument  above  described 
was  again  successfully  employed  in  unscrewing  twenty  feet  more  of 
the  fractured  rods.    After  this  a  single  rod,  only  ten  feet  in  length, 
remained  attached  to  the  jumper,  and  repeated  attempts  were  made  to 
effect  its  extrication,  till  at  length  during  one  of  these,  its  joint 
unfortunately  broke  off,  leaving  the  difficulty  greater  than  ever.    The 
only  remedy  which  presented  itself,  was  to  construct  a  second  instru- 
ment of  which  the  steel  arms  would  be  long  enough  to  lay  hold  of  the 
shoulder  strap  in  the  centre  of  the  rod.     This  instrument,  after 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  had  been  made  with  it  to  unscrew  the 
broken  rod,  also  gave  way,  the  upper  part  appearing  with  one  arna 
attached  to  it,  while  the  other  two  arms  attached  to  the  bell  remained 
below.    By  the  use  of  the  conical  worm  auger  the  broken  instrumept 
was  occasionally  raised  as  high  as  thirty  feet,  but  the  hold  of  it  oould 
never  be  retained  to  aiw  greater  height,  some  obstacle  to  its  further 
progress  upwards  invariably  meeting  it  there,  and  effectually  prevent. 
ing  its  removal. 
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From  the  10th  to  the  15th  February^  1840^  the  work  was  pro- 
secated  night  and  day  without  intennission,  as  a  final  effort  to  remove 
the  sand  which  had  accumulated  over  the  broken  instrument,  rod, 
ht  and  thus  to  admit  of  another  tool  (designed  by  Sergeant  Long- 
hunt,  Sappers  and  Miners)  to  be  used  with  greater  facility.  This 
tool  shewn  in  sketch  No.  IV.  consisted  of  an  iron  rod  with  four 
strong  palls  attached  to  it,  and  so  constructed,  that  while  the  tube 
WIS  passing  down  the  tubing,  or  within  the  bell  of  the  broken  in. 
strument,  they  lay  close  to  the  rod,  but  on  its  passing  completely 
through,  they  moved  on  their  axes  and  caught  underneath  the  tubing 
or  bell,  so  as  to  give  fdlcra  for  the  force-  from  above  to  act  upon. 
In  this  instance,  however,  as  before,  the  attempt  terminated  in  dis- 
appointment, for  though  the  broken  instrument  was  occasionally 
raised  a  few  feet,  every  exertion  failed  in  raising  it  to  the  surface. 

A  long  continuance  of  unceasing  exertion  on  the  part  of  those 
employed  having- thus  proved  insufficient  for  the  removal  of  these 
obstacles,  the  Ck>mmittee  considered  it  their  duty  to  discontinue,  and 
were  on  the  eve  of  communicating  to  Government  their  unanimous 
opinion  that  a  further  prosecution  of  the  boring  operations  would  only 
be  incurring  expense,  for  which  there  was  no  prospect  of  any  adequate 
return,  when  it  was  suggested  to  them  that  some  good  effect  might  re- 
sult from  the  explosion  of  a  charge  of  powder,  contained  in  a  water- 
tight case,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  broken  tool  and  jumper. 
The  Committee  deeming  it  possible  that  the  concussion  thereby  caused 
might  loc36en  the  hold  of  the  jumper,  or  fracture  the  broken  tool,  so  as 
to  admit  of  its  fragments  being  raised  to  the  surface,  and  willing  to 
adopt  any  expedient  which  promised  them  the  power  of  continuing 
their  labours,  determined  to  make  the  proposed  experiment.  There 
WIS  reason  to  believe  that  the  steel  arms  of  the  lifting  tool  were  con- 
siderably  expanded  and  in  contact  on  each  side  with  the  tubing, 
it  was  therefore  desirable  that  the  powder  should  be  lodged  within  the 
arms,  so  that  they  at  least  might  be  broken  in  pieces  by  the  first  ex- 
plosion. With  this  view  a  strong  tin  case,  carefully  soldered  and 
terminating  in  a  pointed  extremity,  was  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
about  15  fbs  of  powder,  but  preparatory  to  charging  it  for  explosion  it 
was  filled  with  dry  sand,  firmly  plugged  up,  covered  with  water.proof 
<»mposition,  and  lowered  to  the  bottom  of  the  bore.    On  raising  it 
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again,  the  original  cylindrical  case  was  found  to  have  heen  compressed 
by  the  water,  into  the  shape  of  an  octagon,  acute  ridges,  about  ^  of  an 
inch  in  height,  alternating  with  the  flattened  sides  (sketch  No.  V.) 
The  pressure  had  ruptured  the  tin  at  the  edge  of  the  top  of  the  case, 
and  the  sand  was  saturated  with  the  water.  A  double  case  was  then 
constructed,  having  interior  cross  pieces  to  strengthen  it,  but  a  similar 
result  to  the  preceding  followed  the  lowering  of  this,  and  for  it  also  the 
pressure  (upwards  of  6,000  lbs.)  was  found  too  great.  A  cylinder  of 
wrought  iron  was  then  prepared,  and  on  sending  it  down  the  bore  it 
witf  found  so  far  c^Mtble  of  resisting  the  pressure  of  the  water  as  to 
retain  its  shape,  but  the  sand  wiu  still  damped.  Since  however  the 
water  had  only  partially  wetted  the  sand,  it  seemed  probable  that  ad- 
ditional care  in  soldering  and  in  applying  the  water.proof  covering 
might  exclude  it  altogether,  and  accordingly  it  was  determined  to  make 
the  first  attempt  with  this  wrought  iron  case. 

The  depth  of  water  being  about  466  feet,  the  gialvanic  batter; 
was  of  course  the  only  igniting  agent  which  could  be  employed 
and  the  following  are  the  details  of  the  arrangements  adopted.    I 
wooden  plug  was  turned  somewhat  larger  at  one  extremity  thai 
the  collar  of  the  cylinder  into  which  it  was  subsequently  to  be  drivel 
On  opposite  sides  of  this  plug,  grooves  were  prepared  for  the  n 
ception  of  the  interior  conducting  wires.    Considerable  difficulty  w« 
experienced  in  making  the  grooves  perfectly  impervious  to  watsi 
under  great  pressure,  in  consequence  of  the  wires  being  twisted,  but 
ultimately  the  following  means  were  employed  with  entire  sueoessi 
The  grooves  were  first  filled  with  fine  Europe  sealing  wax,  and  th4i 
wires  being  previously  made  very  hot,  were  forced  into  and  completely! 
imbedded  themselves  in  it.     Subsequently  a  red-hot  iron  was  held' 
near  the  wax  of  each  groove,  till  it  boiled  freely,  and  a  strip  of  wood , 
was  then  forced  in  over  the  wire  so  as  effectually  to  close  every ; 
aperture.      The   interior   extremities    of   the   wires  were  as  usual  ; 
connected  by  a  short  piece  of  thin  platinum,  in  contact  with  which 
a  cartridge  of  dry  fine  powder  was  placed.    The  main  conducting 
wires  were  oncsixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  their  entire  length  was 
nearly  1003  feet.    As  the  bore  was  lined  to  the  bottom  with  iron 
tubing,  it  appeared  essential  to  insulate  the  conductors  as  perfectly 
as  possible,  and  each  wire  was  accordingly  first  cased  in  hempen 
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itrands^  over  which  a  thick  coating  of  pitch  and  grease  was  applied, 
and  then  the  two  wires  were  lashed  together  by  similar  strands, 
and  again  covered  with  pitch  and  tallow.  A  single  rope,  about 
an  inch  in  diameter,  was  thus  formed,  and  on  immersing  the  whole 
in  water,  its  action  was  tested,  and  a  battery  of  twelve  indifferent 
plates  sofficed  to  effect  the  ignition  of  powder. 

On  the  charge  being  placed  in  the  cylinder,  and  the  platinum 
wire  protected  by  means  of  a  small  tin  priming  tube,  the  plug  was 
driven  into  the  collar.  Over  it,  and  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
water  forcing  its  way  through  the  wood,  a  tin  cap,  having  two  holes 
for  the  conducting  wires  to  pass  through,  was  carefully  driven  down 
and  soldered.  In  order  to  prevent  this  cap  establishing  a  metallic 
commonicaticm  between  the  wires,  and  thus  preventing  the  passage 
of  the  galvanic  fluid  to  the  platinum  wire,  the  diameter  of  the  aper. 
tores  for  the  wires  was  made  considerably  larger  than  that  of  the 
wires  themselves,  and  the  top  of  the  plug  covered  with  sealing  wax. 
The  application  of  a  red  hot  iron  melted  the  sealing  wax,  and  on  the 
cap  being  driven  down  it  rose  through  the  apertures  and  formed  an 
insulating  collar  round  each  wire.  These  arrangements  being  com* 
plete,  and  the  battery  of  24  cells,  14  inches  x  14  inches,  in  action,  the 
main  conductors  were  connected  to  those  of  the  cylinder,  and  the 
insulating  covering  continued  over  the  junction,  when  the  cylinder 
was  lowered  to  the  bottom  of  the  bore.  On  its  reaching  this,  the 
circuit  was  completed,  but  no  explosion  followed,  and  on  examination 
it  was  found  that  from  the  smallness  of  the  priming  tube  the  plati. 
Bum  wire  had  come  in  contact  with  the  metal,  by  which  of  course 
its  ignition  was  prevented.  It  was  also  found  that  though  the 
priming  powder  was  dry,  the  water  had  reached  the  main  charge,  and 
completely  spoiled  it  Further  precautions  being  taken,  several  at. 
tempts  were  made,  but  all  with  the  same  result,  and  it  became  evident 
that  the  wrought  iron  case  could  not  be  rendered  water-tight  Re- 
course was  then  had  to  casting  a  cylinder  of  iron  half  an  inch  thick 
throughout,  and  on  trial  this  was  found  to  be  perfectly  capable  of 
resisting  the  pressure  of  the  water,  and  preserving  the  charge  dry^ 
The  first  attempt  with  this  failed  from  some  unascertained  cause,  and 
as  it  was  thought  possible  that  some  portion  of  the  conductor  might 
have  come  in  contact  with  the  iron  tubing,  an  additional  covering  of 
lashings,  with  pitch  and  grease,  was  applied  for  a  second  attempt 

4s 
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This  also  ikiled,  and  unfortunately  in  ndsinfg;  the  cylinder,  to  endea- 
vour to  discover  the  cause  of  failure,  the  lifting  rope  gave  way,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  haul  on  the  conductor.  This  had  been  done 
once  or  twice  before,  without  any  bad  effects,  but  on  this  occasion  the 
junction  of  the  wires  at  the  collar  of  the  cylinder  was  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  bear  the  weight,  and  the  case  after  being  raised  for  some 
distance  dropped  back  to  the  bottom  of  the  bore.  All  hopes  of  benefit 
from  this  expedient  being  thus  summarily  disappointed,  it  only  re- 
mains  to  be  stated,  that  the  operations  of  the  Committee  were  finally 
closed  on  the  20th  of  April,  1840. 

Throughout  the  course  of  the  preceding  narrative,  all  reference 
to  the  geological  information  the  labours  of  the  Committee  have  been 
instrumental  in  eliciting,  has  been  avoided,  from  a  desire  to  render  the 
mechanical  details  as  continuous  as  possible,  but  as  few  such  oppor. 
tunities  as  the  present  have  ever  been  given  for  observing  the  struc- 
ture of  alluvial  Dbltas,  a  condensed  summary  of  the  various  points 
of  interest  to  the  geologist  is  now  appended* 

After  penetrating  through  the  surface  soil  to  a  depth  of  about 
ten  feet,  a  stratum  of  stiff  blue  clay,  fifteen  feet  in  thickness,  was  met 
with.  Underlaying  this  was  a  light  coloured  sandy  clay,  whidi 
became  gradually  darker  in  colour  from  the  admixture  of  vegetable 
matter,  till  it  passed  into  a  bed  of  peat,  at  a  distance  of  about  eighty 
feet  from  the  surface.  Beds  of  clay  and  variegated  sand,  intermixed 
with  kunkur,  mica,  and  small  pebbles,  alternated  to  a  depth  of 
120  feet,  when  the  sand  became  loose,  and  almost  semifluid  in  its 
texture.  At  152  feet  the  quicksand  became  darker  in  colour  and 
coarser  in  grain,  intermixed  with  red  water- worn  nodules  of  hydra, 
ted  oxide  of  iron,  resembling  to  a  certain  extent  the  laterite  of  South 
India.  At  159  feet  a  stiff  clay  with  yellow  veins  occurred,  altering 
at  163  feet  remarkably  in  colour  and  substance,  and  becoming  dark, 
friable,  and  apparently  containing  much  vegetable  and  ferruginous 
matter.  A  fine  sand  succeeded  at  170  feet^  and  this  gradually  be- 
came  coarser  and  mixed  with  fragments  of  quartz  and  felspar  to  a 
depth  of  180  feet  At  196  feet,  clay  impregnated  with  iron  was  passed 
through,  and  at  221  feet,  sand  recurred,  containing  fragments  of  lime* 
stone  with  nodules  of  kunkur  and  pieces  of  quarts  and  felspar ;  the 
same  stratum  continued  to  840  feet,  and  at  850  feet  a  fossil  bone» 
conjectured  to  be  the  humerus  of  a  dog,  was  extracted*   At  360  feet  a 
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piece  of  supposed  tortoiBO  shell  was  founds  and  subsequently  several 
pieees  of  the  same  substance  were  obtained.  At  372  feet  another 
iSMdl  bone  was  discovered^  but  it  could  not  be  identified,  from  its  be. 
iog  torn  and  broken  by  the  borer.  At  392  feet  a  few  pieces  of  fine 
coal,  such  as  are  found  in  the  beds  of  mountain  streams^  with  some 
fragments  of  decayed  wood,  were  picked  out  of  the  sand,  and  at  400 
ieet  a  piece  of  limestone  was  brought  up.  From  400  to  481  feet  fine 
ttnd,  like  that  of  a  sea-shore  intermixed  largely  with  shingle,  composed 
of  fragments^  of  primary  rocks,  quartz,  felspar,  mica,  slate,  limestone, 
prevailed,  and  in  this  stratum  the  bore  has  been  terminated. 

In  condnsion,  the  Committee  have  much  pleasure  in  acknowledg- 
ing the  valuable  aid  derived  by  them  on  many  occasions  of  diffi- 
culty  from  the  advice  and  ingenuity  of  Captain  J.  Thomson  of  £n. 
gineers;  and  they  desire  also  to  express  their  entire  approval  of  the 
seal  and  intelligence  uniformly  displayed  by  Sergeant  Thomas  Long- 
hunt  of  Sappers  and  Miners,  during  the  whole  time  he  was  in  charge 
of  the  details  of  the  boring  operations. 

D.  McLbod  CoL  and  Presdt, 
FoBT  WiiiiiiAM,  A.  Ibvinb,  Major. 

CJUtf  Enffineef^s  Office,  F.  P.  Strong. 

May  15M,  1840.  W.  R.  Fitzobbalix 

P.S.— Since  the  above  Report  has  been  signed  by  the  Members, 
I  have  recollected  a  most  unintentional  omission,  for  which  I  am 
entirely  responsible,  and  which  I  am  therefore  desirous  of  supplying. 

It  is  due  to  Lieutenant  Richard  Baird  Smith  of  Engineers,  to  state 
that  he  has  not  only  taken  a  great  interest  in  all  our  proceedings, 
hat  has  rendered  great  assistance  in  carrying  them  on  during  the 
most  difficult  period  of  the  operations,  since  he  has  resided  in  Fort 
William ;  moreover,  the  employment  of  the  Galvanic  Battery  to  blow 
up  the  lower  portion  of  the  tubing,  &c.  was  suggested  to  the  Committee 
hy  him,  and  the  apparatus  applied  in  that  process,  as  above  described, 
was  entirely  on  his  design.  I  may  add,  that  his  intelligence  and 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  enabled  him  to  give  essential  aid  in  arrang. 
ing  the  materials  for  the  above  Report. 

D.  McLbob,  Colonel, 

Chief  Engineer. 
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Report  on  a  line  of  Levels  taken  hy  order  of  the  Right  HonoraU 
Governor  General,  between  the  Jumna  and  Sutlif  rivers.  By  Z 
W.  E.  Bakbb,  Superintendent  of  Canals  West  of  the  Jumna, 

The  subject  of  inquiry  proposed,  having  been  to  ascertain  the  plj 
Preliminary  Observations,  cability  of  establishing  a  water  communis 
for  the  passage  of  boats  between  the  Jumna  and  the  Sutlij ;  I  et 
dered  that  the  best  preliminary  measure  would  be  to  take  a  cross  sed 
fixing  at  certain  points  the  relative  levels  of  those  rivers  and  of  tl  ^ 
termediate  hill  torrents,  and  the  greatest  height  attained  by  the  i  h^*^ 
vening  ridges.  "'^'^stf^^ 

The  line  (viz.,  one  between  Kurnaul  and  Loodiana)  which  I  s^     -^^  ^ 
Selection  of  a  line,     for  this  section,  was  recommended  by  the  fa 
ing  considerations : —  ; 

1st  It  connects  the  highest  points  of  both  rivers  to  which  boj 
considerable  burthen  habitually  resort.  k 

2nd.  It  lies  in  a  South-east  and  North-west  direction,  paralt 
that  of  the  Sub- Himalayas,  and  consequently  perpendicular 
general  lines  of  drainage. 

3rd.  It  crosses  each  of  the  considerable  mountain  torrents 
its  junction  with  the  Cuggur;  and,  lastly,  its  length  was  well  suit 
the  time  (about  three  weeks)  to  which,  having  no  Assistant, 
obb'ged  to  limit  my  absence  from  the  canals  under  my  charge. 

Having  no  accurate  map  of  the  country,  I  had  merely  a  genei 

IrregulariUes  and  ine-   o^  ^*>«  direction  from  Kurnaul  in  which  I 
quafiti^  accounted  for.    g^yike  Loodiana,  which  wiU  account  for  the 

tions  from  a  straight  course  observable  in  the  accompanying  map.) 
object  being  to  note  the  general  features  of  the  country,  I  took  no 
to  avoid  merely  local  inequalities,  and  my  Section  therefore  ex 
much  greater  irregularities  of  surface  than  it  need  have  done,  had 
leisure  previously  to  examine  the  ground  ahead  of  my  levelling  u 
ment.  The  hollow  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Puttiala,  for  instance, 
have  been  in  a  great  measure  avoided  by  a  more  northerly  coui 
The  information  thus  obtained  is  necessarily  incomplete,  and 

Nature  of  the  informa-    **  ^^  »^  ^J  opinion  proved  the  practicabil 
Uon  required.  ^|,g  contemplated  measure,  it  has  not  ftii 

data  for  a  detailed  project,  and  still  less  for  an  estimate  of  the  pn 
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cogt  of  the  undertaking ;  such  as  it  is,  however,  I  have  jadged  expedient 
Why  now  submitted,    to  communicate  it  at  once,  both  as  a  report  of 

progress^  and  to  enable  Government  to  decide  whether  or  not  it  be  ad. 

visable  to  prosecute  the  inquiry  further. 
The  cost  of  the  present  survey  amounts,  as  per  contingent  bill, 
Cost  of  the  surrey,    submitted  to  the  Military  Board,  to  Company's 

rupees  74 : 9  : 0.  « 

In  the  accompanying  Skeleton  map  and  section,  I  have  endeavoured 

BefereDce  to  the  Map   ^  condense  most  of  the  information  obtained,  and 
aod  Section.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  glance  the  result  of  my  inquiry. 

In  thu  it  wiU  be  seen,  that  firom  the  level  of  the  Jumna  to.the  town  of 
Pahd,  near  which  the  greatest  elevation  (67  feet,  1 1  inches,  25)  is  at- 
tained, there  is  a  general  rise,  partially  interrupted  by  the  beds  of  in- 
tervening rivers,  which  may  be  thus  particularized : — 
The  Chittung  —  an  inconsiderable  nulla,  has  no  defined  valley.     Of 
The  Chittung  ri?er.   its  surplus  waters,  spreading  out  during  the  ndny 
season,  right  and  left  over  the  country,   but  little  returns  into  its 
oontiaeted  channel ;  and  of  late  years,  no  considerable  flood  has  reached 
even  as  far  as  Dhatrut,  in  the  Jheend  territory,  from  whence  to  Buhadera, 
m  the  Bikuneer  State,  the  ancient  bed  of  this  river  is  occupied  by  the 
Canal  of  Feroze  Shah. 
From  the  ridge  dividing  the  Chittung  and  the  Sursootee,  there  is  a 

considerable  descent  to  the  bed  of  the  latter  river, 
fiuSieZ'the^Marki^-  which  may  almost  be  said  to  have  abready  joifted 
d^and  the  Cuggur  ri-    ^^  Markuuda  and    the  Cuggur  at   the  point 

where  I  crossed  them.  From  near  Thanesur  to 
Konaheree,  the  whole  timet  of  country  (with  the  exception  of  village 
sitei)  is  liable  to  inundation  from  the  Sub-Himalayan  torrents,  diffused 

Their  peculiar  charac-   o^«'  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^y  ^^"^  ^^  *  net-work  of  natur^d 
ter.  mi^  artificial  water-courses,  of  which  some  are 

supplied  from  more  than  one  of  the  rivers  above  named ;  others,  again, 
flow  from  one  river  into  another,  and  during  great  floods  (as  I  was 
given  to  understand)  all  three  are  frequently  united.  The  inbabiUnts 
avail  themselves  largely  of  the  inundation  for  rice  cultivation,  though 

Their  u»e  for  irriga-    d"^"^  ^«  P«««^^  ««**^"  *^  ^^^  ^^^^  advantage 
tion.  appeared  to  have  been  taken  of  the  facilities 

afforded  for  irrigating  Rubbee  crops,  which,  where  they  existed,  were 
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generally  watered  from  Welb.  I  had  not  leisure  to  ascertain,  by  personal 
examination,  whether  the  first  diffasion  of  these  rivers  (which  I  have 

Tlieir  diffiuioQ  ac-  ^7^^  *^^  nearer  the  hills  in  single  and  separate 
counted  for.  streams)  were  caused  by  natural  or  artificial  means, 

but  it  is  probably  attributable  to  both.  The  slope  and  evenness  of  the 
country,  are  calculated  to  favor  even  the  rudest  attempts  to  divert  the 
streams  from  their  original  beds,  and  the  same  circumstances  would  also 
render  it  easy,  were  it  desirable^  to  confine  them  again  to  one  or  two 
principal  channels.  What  I  have  designated  as  the  '^main  branches"  of 
the  Markunda  and  Cuggur,  are  distinguished  firom  the  others,  not  so 
much  by  their  superior  size,  as  by  the  presence  of  a  small  thread  of 
running  water. 

The  valley  of  the  Sursootee,  Markunda,  and  Cuggur,  such  as  I  have  de- 

Their  importance  as  "cnbed  it,  though  extending  to  a  width  of  twenty- 
an  obstacle  to  Uie  Canal,  nj^^  mUes,  would  present  no  insurmountable  ob- 
stacle to  the  formation  of  a  navigable  Canal  across  it,  though  the  ex. 
pense  attendant  on  the  provision  of  the  necessary  embankments  and 
aqueducts,  would  be  considerable.  And  on  this  account,  as  well  as  for 
other  reasons,  to  be  noted  hereafter,  a  more  advantageous  line  for  the 
Canal  would  probably  be  found  further  to  the  south-west,  below  the 
town  of  Sumana. 

The  river  which  flows  past  Pottiala,  has  a  different  character  from 
The  Pattiala,  orKosU-  the  preceding.  Its  channel  at  the  point  where  I 
la  river.  crossed  it,  is  SO  deep,  that  I  could  not  have  sup- 

posed its  waters  would  ever  be  capable  of  spreading  out  over  the 
country,  had  not  the  construction  of  an  embankment  between  the  stream 
and  the  dty  (said  to  be  for  the  protection  of  the  walls),  proved  that  it  is 
sometimes  liable  to  overtop  its  banks.  At  this  point,  in  consequence  of 
its  deep  narrow  section,  it  would  be  easily  crossed  by  a  short  aqueduct 

Inunediatdy  beyond  the  city  of  Puttiala,  I  encountered  several  ridges 

of  sand,  which  would  most  likely  be  avoidable  on  another  line^  but  if 

Sand  ridges.         Qot,  it  would  merely  be  necessary  to  puddle  the 

Canal  bed  throughout  their  extent,  to  prevent  heavy  loss  of  water  by 

absorption. 

The  Sirhind  Nulla,  which  I  crossed  about  sixteen  miles  beyond 

Puttiala,  flows  in  one  or  more  channels  through 

TheSirhind  Nulla.  „       ^^_        _,-^        .    ,       .,_    ^      ,       ,    ^ 

a  valley  500  or  600  yards  m  width,  havmg  but  a 
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Iti  cbtfmcter  and  uset  for  '^^  depression  below  the  adjoiiiing  eountry.  Ito 
irrigmtion.  £^^  waters  coold,  with  rery  little  labour  and 

■km,  be  let  out  by  side  cats  to  inundate  the  lands  lying  on  its  east  bank, 
and  I  therefore  conclude  that  such  a  practice  is  adopted,  as  the  natives 
of  this  proyinee  are  fully  aware  of  the  ralue  of  that  peculiar  system  of 
irrigation,  which  ccnisists  in  flooding  the  land  once  a  year. 

From  the  West  bank  of  the  Sirhind  Nulla  to  a  few  miles  beyond 

Sand  ridgcf.       Pahul,  the  land  b  generally  level,  but  intersected 

by  a  few  sand  hills,  one  of  which,  between  the  villages  of  Bishnpoor 

and  Knddoo^  may  be  considered  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  dividing  the 

Jumna  from  the  Sutiy. 

From  Doorai-ki-Serai  westward,  the  descent  is^  rapid,  and  the  fidl 

DeMent  to  the  Sutlg.  appears  to  be  broken  in  a  remarkable  manner  into 
rfkps,  ending  in  an  abrupt  cliff  of  30  feet,  on  the  western  continuation 
of  which  stands  the  fort  and  town  of  Loodiana.  At  some  former  period 
this  cliff  was  evidently  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Sutlij,  and  even  yet, 
as  I  am  given  to  understand,  the  waters  of  that  river  when  swelled  by 
the  monsoon  floods,  fr^^uently  reach  its  base. 

The  remaining  tract  of  seven  and  a  quarter  miles,  inteneeted  by 

Valley  of  the  Satm.  branches  of  the  Sutly,  is  proved  by  its  loose  sandy 
sen],  as  well  as  by  its  topographical  position,  to  be  an  alluvial  deposit  of 
the  river;  and  were  the  canal  to  join  the  Sutlij  at  this  point,  it  would  be 
more  advisable  to  deepen  the  Nulla  which  flows  under  the  Fort,  than  to 
make  a  new  excavation  through  such  unfavorable  soiL 

As  my  commission  did  not  include  an  examination  of  the  Sutly,  I 
CapabUiUet  tor  naviga-  ™*y  perhaps  not  be  expected  to  offer  an  opinion 

uoB  near  Loodiana.  ^  j^  navigable  capabiliUes ;  but  I  may  be  permit- 
ted to  reauak^en paaantt  that  the  stream  near  Loodiana  i^pears  to  have 
two  characteristics  decidedly  un&vorable  to  navigation;  viz.  a  sandy 
Shifting  iamb.  bed,  and  a  considerable  fiill ;  a  combination  of  cir* 

enmstances  which  cannot  fiul  to  produce  shifUng  and  uncertain  shoals. 

With  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  level  of  springs  along  the  line  of  my 
Depth  of  wclla  through-  •«5tion,  I  measured  the  depth  of  166  wells  be* 
out  the  line.  tween  Kumaul  and  Loodiana,  and  the  average 

result  IS  shewn  in  the  profile  by  blue  dotted  lines.  Tn  this  I  had  two 
obfects ;  first  to  ascertain  whether,  as  some  suppose,  measurements  of  the 
level  of  springs- would  give  data  for  an  approximate  calculation  of  the 
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profile  of  a  coantry ;  and,  secondly,  to  obtain  one  element  for  calculating 

the  amoant  of  absorption  in  a  standing  canal,  for  which  it  would  be 

No  sure  index  of  super,    necessary  to  provide  a  daily  compensaUon.    In 

ficial  inequalities.         ^j,g  former  respect  my  present  observations,  as 

well  as  those  made  with  the  same  view  in  other  localities,  shew  that 
the  level  of  springs  is  too  much  afl^ted  by  the  vicinity  of  streams,  the 
degree  of  permeability  of  soils,  and  other  local  circumstances,  to  admit 
of  any  accurate  conclusion  being  drawn  firom  them,  regarding  the 
profile  of  the  surfiice.  But  with  reference  to  the  second  object  of 
Effect  on  the  amount  of  ^1  inquiry,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  wells 
absorption.  measured,  have  generally  so  little  depth,  as  the 

waste  by  absorption  in  the  contemplated  canal,  will  be  relatively  much 
less.  In  illustration  of  this  point  I  may  mention,  that  in  the  Paneeput 
district,  where  before  the  introduction  of  the  Delhi  canal  the  sprii^ 
were  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  below  the  surface,  they  are  now  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  feet ;  whereas  in  Hurriana  the  springs  have  been  raised 
since  Feroze's  canal  was  opened,  in  some  instances,  as  much  as  sixty 
feet 
On  the  accompanying  profile  I  have  sketched  out  what  I  consider  to 
Practicability  of  the   be  a  possible  section  of  a  still  water  canal,  from 

measure   illustrated  by    ^,      ...         ,       .«,,,.  ni«         « 

a  possible  Section.         the  highest  level  of  which,  between  Pahul  and 

Doorai-ki- Serai,  the  westward  descent  of  sixty- three  feet  to  the  level  of 

the  Sutlij,  is  made  by  means  of  seven  locks ;  while  to  the  eastward  a 

descent  of  thirty  and  a  half  feet  to  the  valley  of  the  Markunda  and  Sor- 

sootee,  is  effected  in  five  locks,  after  which  a  partial  rise  of  six  and  a 

half  feet  is  necessary  to  cross  the  ridge  separating  these  rivers  from  the 

Cbittung,  followed  by  a  descent  of  thirty-eight  feet,  by  four  locks  to  the 

level  of  the  Jumna.  Water  sufficient  for  the  westward  lockage,  as  well 

as  to  compensate  for  waste  by  absorption  and  evaporation,  could  be 

Water  for  lockage  and   wpplied  at  the  highest  level  by  a  cut  taken  from 
wastage,  how  obtained.     ^^^  g^^|ij^  ^^  ^^^  p^i^^  ^j,^,^  j^  debouches  from 

the  lower  hills,  and  conducted  along  the  crest  of  the  ridge ;  and  on  the 

eastern  extremity  of  the  canal,  we  might  obtain  water  for  the  same  pur- 

The  poinble  Section   poses  by  a  water-course  from  the  Delhi  canal  above 

not  recommended  asanr^  t       i_*i-»  *.  xi-«  •     *.    t  u 

advisable  one.  Indree.    In  sketching  out  this  project,  I  would 

be  clearly  understood  not  to  recommend  it  as  an  advisable  one.     The 
number  of  masonry  aqueducts  required  here,  the  necessity  for  which 
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Its  objeet  wonid  be  obviated  by  a  more  aooUierly  coone^  woqM 
alooe  point  oot  the  latter  as  preferable  i  bot  if  it  can  be  shewn  that 
the  scheme  is  feauble  on  a  line  taken  at  random,  the  probable  exist* 
enoe  of  one  decidedly  favorable^  will  readily  be  admitted. 

Whether  the  construction  of  soch  a  work  woold  be  erentoslly  as 

Utility  of  the  nMsnm   beneficial  to  the  country  as  it  appears  practicable 

^' totii fatSe  toSrfi  w  *»  engineering  operation,  the  Government  are 

of  tkc  Upper  Provimcei.   doubtless  in  possession  of  better  information  to 

guide  their  judgment,  than  any  which  I  could  a£fbrd  them.  At  the 
present  time  it  might  facilitate  the  transport  of  military  stores  required 
for  warlike  operations  westward  of  the  Sutlij,  but  this  inducement 
win  fail  whenever  Magazines  may  be  formed  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus, 
and  their  contents  transported  by  water  from  Bombay.  As  regards  the 
publie  interest,  however,  the  case  is  difierent,  attention  being  now  so 
universally  attracted  towards  the  shorter  communications  with  Europe, 
whether  by  the  Mesopotamian  route  or  that  of  the  Red  Sea,  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  the  use  of  these  means  will  long  be  restricted  to 
the  conveyance  of  mails ;  the  more  valuable  description  of  merchandise 
will  soon  follow,  and  shipments  for  Europe  will  be  made  from  some 
port  to  be  established  near  the  mouths  of  the  Indus.  The  North- 
western provinces  of  India  will  abandon  the  present  circuitous  route 
by  Calcutta,  and  send  their  exports  by  the  more  direct  one  of  the  Indus, 
and  the  deserts  bordering  the  east  banks  of  that  river,  which  will  then 
be  the  only  obstruction,  may  be  turned  by  the  contemplated  canaL 

Though  fully  aware  of  the  more  than  apathy  which  exists  in  this 
Iti  obnow  adfuitagM.  Country  towards  any  thing  involving  a  change  of 
established  usage,  and  but  little  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  amount 
of  produce  exchanged  between  the  several  provinces  of  India,  yet 
I  can  searoe  suppose  that  the  community  would  not  avail  themselves 
of  the  facilities  for  the  circulation  of  trade,  which  would  be  afforded  by 
a  CQsnmunication  between  two  such  rivers  as  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus, 
embracing  such  an  extent  of  fertile  country,  and  entering  the  sea  at 
such  distant  points. 

If  it  be  urged  that  the  construction  of  a  canal  would  be  premature 

A  pUntible  objec-        before  the  full  establishment  of  the  trade  which 

ti«i  antwered.  jg  ^^  gj^g  jj  employment,  I  would  reply,  that  the 

formation,  or  at  least  the  certain  prospect  of  a  canal,  would  be  one 

4  T 
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great  iodacement  to  the  establishment  of  trade.  No  merchant,  for 
instance,  would  bring  European  stores  to  Ferozepore  for  supplying  the 
stations  of  Kumaul,  Meerut,  and  Dehli,  with  a  prospect  of  200  or  300 
miles  of  land  carriage,  rendered  peculiarly  difficult  by  the  nature  of  the 
country,  and  the  scarcity  of  all  means  of  transport. 

Should    Government  decide  on   the  further  prosecution   of   this 
A  new  line  recommend-  inquiry,  I  bee  to  recommend  for  examination  the 

ed  for  futuTe  excuninft"         •      "^  " 

tion.  lines  tinted  blue  in  the  annexed  sketch  map ;  that 

marked  a.  b.  c.  is  calculated  to  cross  the  Cuggur  below  the  junction  of 
its  tributaries,  and  to  avoid  a  spur  of  high  land,  which  I  am  led  to 
believe,  crosses  the  direct  road  from  Kurnaul  to  Ferozepore.  The 
line  d,  b,  would  be  that  of  the  supply  channel  from  the  Sutlij. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  state  that  the  field  book  and  original  protrac- 
Field  book  and  orgi-   tions  of  my  survey  and  levels,  on  a  scale  of  one 

nal    prutractions    avail- 

able.  mile  to  an  inch,  are  at  the  disposal  of  Govern - 

nent  for  any  purpose. 


Metnoir  on  the  Hodisum  (improperly  called  Kolehan),^ Bjf  Lieui. 

TiCKBLL. 

Colonies  of  people  speaking  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  dialect 
as  the  Hob,  or  Lurka-koles  of  Singbhoom,  but  of  whose  customs  and 
history  we  are  ignorant,  may  be  traced  from  the  jungles  of  Ramgurh 
(near  Hazareebaugh)  to  the  south  and  southward  along  Moherbonj, 
Keonjur,  Gangpoor,  down  to  the  confines  of  Buna  Nagpoor,  where 
they  are  distinguished  from  the  Gonds  (in  Gondwana)  by  the  name 
of  "  Kirkees.*'  Those  colonies  described  to  me  by  Gonds  are  insulated^ 
semi-barbarous,  and  confined  to  the  wildest  parts  of  that  country. 
The  country  lying  north  and  north-east  of  Gdndwana,  and  west  of 
Gangpoor,  and  south  of  Surgoojia,  are  in  all  probability  inhabited  by 
the  main  stock,  from  whence  these  small  settlements  have  wandered. 
These  regions  have  never  been  explored,  and  are  wrapped  in  the 
greatest  obscurity.  We  only  know  that  they  are  traversed  by  large 
streams.  The  Koil,  the  Hutsoo,  the  east  and  west  Shunk,  and  the 
Brahminee,  which  flow  into  the  sea,  north-east  of  Kuttuck,  or  join 
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the  Mohannddee.  The  Shunk  is  taid  to  be  navigable  above  Gangpoor 
for  tolerably  large  boats,  and  may  therefore  be  presamed  to  become 
a  considerable  river  in  its  passage  to  the  southward ;  watered  by  such 
fine  streams,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  whole  of  those  regions,  to 
be  mere  wastes  of  jungle,  which  would  not  repay  the  trouble  of 
exploring  them.  But  they  must  ever  remain  unknown,  so  long  as 
the  inhabitants  retain  their  primitive  habits,  and  aversion  to  visiting 
other  countries,  and  until  more  enterprising  people  than  the  timid 
Hindoos,  settle  in  their  vicinity. 

These  remarks,  vague  as  they  are,  may  serve  to  define  the  limits 
of  this  wild  and  aboriginal  race;  for  beyond  the  precincts  thus  roughly 
sketched^  I  am  unaware  of  their  language  extending.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  inhabitants  of  Chota  Nagpoor,  although  indis- 
criminately called  Koles,  are  a  totally  distinct  race,  having  different 
languages,  manners,  and  origin.  These  latter,  properly  named  "  Onuius," 
were  the  first  known  inhabitants  of  Boid&s  (Rotib)  and  parts  of 
Reewa.  Their  sudden  transmigration  across  the  Soane,  and  which  is 
ascribed  by  them  to  inroads  of  Hindoos  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
Ganges,  may  be  attributed  to  the  expulsion  of  the  latter  by  their 
Moohomedan  conquerors,  but  at  what  precise  epoch,  it  is  difficult  to 
determine. 

It  is  these  Oraous  vilio  first  give  us  accounts  of  a.  people  called 
Moondas,  whom  they  found  in  possession  of  Chootia*  Nagpoor  at  the 
time  of  their  flight  into  it.  They  state  them  to  have  been  a  wild 
people,  living  chiefly  by  hunting,  and  who  ofl'ered  no  opposition  to 
the  Oraous  settling  in  the  fine  open  tracts  to  the  northward  of  Sone. 
poor,  and  cultivating  lands  of  which  they  themselves  scarcely  knew 
the  value.  Being  a  peaceable,  industrious  race,  the  Oradus  gave  no 
umbrage  to  their  hosts,  and  very  shortly  after,  the  entire  residue 
of  the  immigrants,  who  had  for  a  time  taken  refuge  in  the  uninviting 
jungles  of  Palamoo  and  Burhwe,  passed  over  into  Chota  Nagpoor, 
where  they  remained  in  great  harmony  together,  until  the  Hindoos 
came  spreading  further  in,  and  attracted  by  the  beauty  and  fertility 
of  the  country,  by  degrees  made  themselves  masters  of  the  soil.  A 
from  Benares,  imposed  upon  the  credulous   Oradus,  by 


*  Mitnamed  ''Chota. 


t» 
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trumping  ap  a  story  about  a  child,  which  had  been  diacoVered  on  the 
banks  of  a  tank  at  the  town  of  Pittooreea^  guarded  and  shaded 
from  the  sun  by  a  Covra^  or  N&g,  and  which  he  presented  to  them 
as  their  king.    This  is  the  |vesent  reputed  origin  of  the  "  Nagbun- 
sees/'  who  to  this  day  are  the  Rajas  of  the  oountry ;  the  Raj  Gadee, 
or  Pafetukht,  was  first  at  Chootia^  a  town  about  ten  milae  south  of 
Pittooreea,  from  whence  the  name  of  the  country,  "  Chootia  Nagpow." 
What  it  was  called  by  the  Moondas  before  this  erent,  is  not  known. 
As  the  Hindoos  spread  and  prevailed,  the  effect  of  their  tyranny  and 
extortions  was  to  reduce  the  Oraous  into  complete  slavery,  and  drive 
the  Moondas  into  open  revolt.     After  a  long  straggle,  the  latter  were 
compelled  to  confine  themselves  to  the  jung^s  of  Sonepoor  to  the 
souths  and  the  wooded  slip  of  land  which  to  the  east  raises  Chota 
Nagpoor  Proper  above  the  rest  of  Central  India.  Wandering  south-east- 
Ward,  many  settled  themselves  in  the  wild  hilly  tracts,  now  known  as 
Koehang,  and  in  the  immense  jungles  and  mountains  to  the  south 
and  west  fd  the  present  village  of  Pofahaut.    Numbers  passed  over 
into  the  low  country,  east  of  Nagpoor,  now  comprised  in  the  zemin. 
darees  of  Rah^  Boondoo  and  Tamar,  eubservient  to  Ohota  Nagpoor, 
where  mixing  with  the  lowest  classes  of  Bhoomijes  and  Bhooians, 
(supposed  aborigines  of  Bengal)   they  merged  into  a  mongrel  race, 
known  as  ''  Tamarias ;"  and  a  great  proportion  traversing  the  hills  and 
forests  of  Kcehang,  passed  out  eastward,  into  the  open  tract  now  call, 
ed  Singbhoom  and  the  Kolehan. 
The  last  are  the  subjects  of  the  present  memoir. 
It  appears  that  the*  Moondas,  or  as  they  now  call  themselves,  the 
Hos,  found  Singbhoom  on  their  arrival  to  be  peopled  by  Bhooians, 
an  inoffensive,  simple  race,  but  rich  in  cattle,  and  industrious  cul- 
tivators, who  first  allowed  them  to  form  settlements  in  the  neighbour- 
ing woods,  and  afterwards  permitted  them  to  reside  in  the  central 
open  tracts.    Here  they  remained  together  for  some  time,  when  tlie 
country  appears  to  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  ''  Surawttks,*'  a  race 
of  Bengalee  Bramins,  now  almost  extinct,  but  then  numerous  and 
opulent,  whose  original  country  is  said  to  be  Sikrbhoom  and  Padiete. 
Their  arrival  produced  a  repetition  of  the  scenes  which  had  forced  the 
Moondas,  or  Hos,  from  Chota  Nagpoor.     But  in  the  latter  instance, 
the  oppressions  of  the  Surawuks  ended  in  their  total  expulsion  from  the 
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Kolehan-— in  what  direetion  is  wholly  unknown^  though  it  may  be 
coDJectured  they  retnoed  their  steps,  for  the  aame  of  Sarawak,  is  now 
anknowB  except  in  Tamar  and  Fschete,  and  then  only  used  by  the 
|uif  ie  people  oocationally  in  speaking  4f  Bengalees. 

The  Kolehan  «OBtin«ed  after  this  much  in  its  pristine  state,  and 
anly  known  ta  othen  by  its  lying  in  the  route  of  hosts  <tf  pilgrims 
from  Patna  and  Benares,  &&  to  Jnggemath.    The  lands,  broad  and 
box,  excited  ihe  cupidity  of  many  of  these  travellers,  but  their  dread 
of  the  Hes  deteived  all  thoughts  of  settling,  until  a  party  bolder  than 
the  xest^  journeying  from  Marwar,  took  up  their  residence  as  guests  at 
the  house  of  a  Bhooian  Mahapattor,  or  Zemindar,  where  they  re. 
mained  «i  nuious  pretexts,  astonidied  the  Bhocnans  with  a  display 
of  their  riches,  superior  knowledge,  and  by  descriptions  of  Uieir 
country;  and  ended  by  reproving  them  for  living  on  terms  of  equality 
with  a  pe<^le  who  were  Mlechis,  or  unbelievers,  and  as  fugitives  from 
another  country,  should  be  considered  as  subservient  to  them.    The 
Bhooians  desirous  of  having  their  own  Raja,  and  emnlaUng  their 
councillors,  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Marwarees,  who  procured 
a  number  of  their  countrymen  to  assist  in  establishing  the  supremacy 
of  the  Bhooians.   In  this  they  were  totally  unsucoessful,  and  the  result 
of  a  long  struggle,  the  details  of  which  are  handed  down  disguised 
with  much  &ble  in  the  traditi<»8  of  the  Ooria  Bramins  of  the  coun- 
try,  ended  with  the  total  discomfiture  of  the  Bhooians,  and  the  coalition 
of  the  Marwarees  with  the  Hos.  The  l»rnier  established  themselves  in 
Porahaut  and  the  rich  open  plains  to  the  northward,  now  called 
Singbhoam ;  the  Hos  withdrawing  from  this  part  occupied  the  re- 
maining tract  of  open  land,  whose  limits,  described  hereafter,  constitute 
the  Hodesum,  or  Kolehan  of  the  Hindoos. 

Up  to  this  epoch  no  dates  can  be  obtained,  as  the  narrators  of  the 
above  events,  Oraous  and  Hos,  keep  no  account  whatever  of  time. 
But  firom  the  introduction  of  the  Marwaree  Singbhunsees,  and  other 
Rajpoots  who  came  to  settle  with  them,  a  regular  chronological  history 
has  been  preserved  in  the  Madeia,  or  records  of  the  Porahaut  family ; 
unfortunately  I  am  now  unable  to  apply  to  these  for  any  information 
on  these  points. 

It  appears  that  these  settlers  electing  a  chief,  whom  they  styled 
'  Raja,'  and  took  up  their  abode  for  five  or  six  generations  at  Porahaut, 
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after  which  a  general  division  was  made  of  the  rest  of  the  country  the 
Bhooians  had  retired  to,  among  the  Hissadars  or  hrethren  of  the  Raja; 
the  eldest  brother  took  Anundpoor  (or  Sumijgurh);  the  second, 
Seryekela ;  and  the  youngest,  Kera.  The  Raja  also  gave  as  pykallee,  or 
service  tenures  to  some  of  his  subordinates,  the  Taiooks  of  Bundgaon, 
Khursawa,  Koryekela,  and  Chynpoor ;  of  these  Khursawa  has  become 
in  a  manner  hereditary  and  independent 

In  process  of  time  the  brothers  managed  to  get  into  quarrels 
with  neighbouring  Zemindars ;  the  Gangpoor  walla  (of  Keonjur)  and 
the  Baboo  of  Anundpoor  recriminated  each  other,  about  mutual 
depredations  committed  (by  their  orders)  in  their  dominions,  by  the 
Koles ;  the  Porahaut  Raja's  pykes  harried  Sonepoor ;  the  Kera  Baboo 
plundered  TamarandChotaNagpoor;  and  the  Koonwr  of  Seryekela 
and  Raja  of  Mohurbunj  found  a  bone  of  contention  in  the  little  but 
fertile  tuppah  of  Koochoong,  before  alluded  to. 

In  these  contentions  the  services  of  the  Hos  were  brought  into 
requisition;  promises  of  booty  lured  them  into  becoming  stedfast  allies 
of  those  chie&  who  had  won  them  over,  and  thus  incited,  they  com- 
menced a  series  of  depredations  on  the  surrounding  country,  which 
soon  brought  them  into  note.  In  return  for  the  plunder  which  they 
acquired,  they  were  induced  to  pay  rent  in  Ijke  shape  of  occasional 
salamees,  in  different  taxes,  or  ''  Russoomat,"  at  periods  of  Hindoo 
festivals,  &c  and  the  Kolehan  was  divided  into  Peers  or  Pergunnahs, 
twenty  .four  in  number;  of  these  the  Moherbunj  Raja  through  his 
Dewan  at  Baumenghattee  secured  four,  viz.  Aulapeer,  Burbur^peer^ 
To^peer,  and  Lalgurh,  placing  a  Zemindar  or  Mahapattor  in  the  latter. 
The  Singbhoom  Raja,  together  with  the  younger  branches  of  his  house, 
allied  themselves  with  the  remainder,  and  this  order  of  things  con. 
tinned  until  1831-32,  when  the  Mahapattor  of  Lalgurh,  disgusted  with 
the  exactions  of  the  Moherbunj  Raja,  broke  out  into  open  rebellion, 
which  led  to  a  series  of  such  contentions  and  outrages  (especially 
as  the  Raja's  emissaries  artfully  induced  the  ignorant  Koles  of  the 
Mahapattor  to  plunder  our  territories  of  the  Jungle  Mehals,  and 
incommode  our  communications  to  the  westward,  by  cutting  of 
the  d&ks)  that  Government  was  at  length  obliged  to  interfere,  and 
in  1836-37  effectual  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  disturbances 
of  the  kind,  by  taking  the  Hos  under  our  immediate  control,  and 
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withdrawing  them  from  all  allegiance  to  the  Raju  of  Moherhunj  and 
Singbhoom. 

Singbhoom,  including  the  Kolehan,  lies  between  2r  SO'  and  SS"" 
north  latitude,  and  85^  and  80*  east  longitude ;  it  is  bounded  to  the 
north  by  Chota  Nagpoor  and  Patkoom ;  to  the  east  by  the  Jungle 
MehalB  and  Baumunghatte ;  to  the  south  by  petty  states,  or  tuppahs, 
suboerrient  to  Moherhunj,  and  by  Keonjur ;  and  to  the  east  by 
Oaogpoor  and  Chota  Nagpoor.  These  limits  comprise  a  fine  open 
tract  of  eoontry,  in  most  parts  exceedingly  productive,  in  others  stony 
and  barren,  and  separated  from  the  circumjacent  countries,  aboTe 
enumerated,  by  rocky  hills  and  jungles.  Singbhoom  Proper  consists 
of  an  extent  of  fine  open  arable  land,  to  the  north  of  the  Kolehan, 
above  45  miles  east  and  west,  and  about  18  in  breadth,  comprising 
the  talooks  of  Khursawa,  Kera,  and  Seryekela,  also  a  portion  of 
similar  land,  about  20  miles  square,  to  the  north-east,  called  Koo- 
choong,  attached  to  Seryekela,  and  along  the  west  of  the  Kolehan,  an 
imperfectly  defined  extent  of  mountains  and  jungles,  including  Ponu 
haat  and  Anundpoor. 

The  Kolehan  as  now  constituted,  comprehends  a  tract  of  open  un- 
dolating  country,  averaging  from  sixty  miles  in  length  north  and 
south,  from  thirty-five  to  sixty  in  breadth.  It  is  divided  into  two 
departments  by  a  step  about  500  feet  high,  running  east  and  west 
across  it.  The  southern  part  is  rich  in  soil,  and  beautiful  in  appear- 
anoe ;  but  an  absence  of  inhabitants,  and  proper  culture,  gives  it  an  air 
of  desolation.  This  happily  is  becoming  fast  remedied  by  the  return 
of  large  fiunilies  of  Bhooians,  former  inhabitants,  who  had  been  ex. 
polled  by  the  Hos.  The  lower  country  north  of  the  step  is  exceeding- 
ly populous,  but  in  many  parts  stoney  and  barren.  The  westerly 
Peers  are  situated  among  hills  and  vast  jungles,  containing  a  few 
fertile  Tallies ;  and  Sarnda  in  the  far  south,  is  one  mass  of  mountains, 
dothed  in  forests,  where  the  miserable  inhabitants,  lew  and  solitary, 
can  scarce  struggle  for  mastery  with  the  tiger. 

The  Peers  are  twenty-six  in  number,  Anjoodhia,  Assuntullia,  Ania, 
Burkela,  Burburria  or  Birwarpeer,  Burpeer  or  Jyntpeeree,  Cherye, 
Chynpoor,  Goomwa,  Oovindpoor,  Gopinathpoor,  Jamda,  Kainawa, 
Kooilda»  Kotegttrh,  Lota,  Natooa,  Lalgurh,  Purliong,  Rajabapa, 
Oeachdee,  Rengra,  Rela,  Sath  Buntria,  Toe,  and  Sarnda. 
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I  unfortunately  neglected  taking  any  census  of  the  people,  while 
assessing  them,  and  when  I  had  an  easy  opportunity  of  so  doing.  Bat 
the  uniformity  and  simplicity  of  their  mode  of  living,  enables  a 
rough  estimate  to  be  fcnrmed  of  their  numbers,  from  the  amount  of  the 
annual  rack  rent,  which  by  way  of  Malgooaaree,  has  been  levied  on 
them,  and  the  calculation  I  should  think  would  be  found  on  ckner 
inquiry  to  be  pretty  near  the  truth. 

The  amount  of  Malgoosaree  for  1838-30  was  in  round  numbers 
Go's.  Rs.  6,500  at  0/8  per  plough,  3=13,000  ploughs  or  men 

of  these  at  least  |ths  are  married,  =11,375  women. 

Average  of  3  children  to  eadi  family,     s:38,825  children. 

Aged  peoplj^,  mendicants,  orphans,  &c.  -^th.  =s=  2,166 

60,366 


G  wallas,  Taunties,  Lobars,  &  other  castes, ';th=2,l  66 

Wives  of  these  fths,  1,624 

Children  3  to  each  family,  4^872 

8,662 

Ploughs  concealed  at  assessment  about  |th,  1,625 

ToUl  population,  ==70,653 
The  whole  of  this  country  is  traversed  by  numerous  streams  of 
great  beauty^  but  useless  as  water  carriage,  being  almost  dry  in  the 
hot  weather,  and  rapid  torrents  in  the  rains.  The  Sunfye  separating 
the  Kolehan  from  Singbhoom,  rises  to  the  north-west  of  Porahaat, 
and  enters  the  Kurkye,  near  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the 
Soobum-rekha ;  the  Roro,  twelve  miles  south  of  the  former,  a  narrow, 
but  deep  and  swift  stream,  and  the  Eeleegarra  and  Tooml  still  for. 
ther  south,  take  a  like  course  above  the  step ;  the  Des  Nye  runs  west. 
ward,  and  falls  into  the  Kolekaro»  near  its  confluence  with  the  Keti ; 
and  near  the  southern  limits  of  the  Kolehan,  the  different  streams 
take  a  south  and  west  direction,  falling  into  the  Bhundun  and 
By  tumecj  which  last,  running  through  vast  and  lonely  forests,  separates 
the  Kolehan  from  Jushpoor  and  Rorwan,  in  Mdterbunj,  and  Kalka- 
pershaud  in  Keonjnr.  There  are  two  water- falls  on  the  borders  of 
the  Kolehan,  which  I  have  never  visited,  but  which,  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  natives,  must  be  well  worth  seeing.  The  Bunnye,  running 
between  Sonepoor  and  Singbhoom,  is  said  to  roil  its  waters  into  a 
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profomd  caye,  from  which  spot  it  panues  its  coune  underground,  and 
it  toppand  to  join  the  Koie  Kiuro.  The  fiJl  is  called  Para6.ghag, 
and  is  a  timth,  bat  so  remote  from  habitation,  and  buried  in  such 
deep  woods,  as  to  be  seldom  visited,  except  by  the  Sonepoor  Koles,  and 
Bhooians  of  Porahaut  and  JSundgaon.  On  the  confines  of  Baumun* 
gfaattee  also,  is  a  singular  cascade,  described  to  me  as  a  single  thread 
of  water  pouring  down  a  walllike  precipice  of  2  or  300  feet  in  height. 
It  is  called  by  the  Baumunghattee  Oorias,  Muchkandnee  Jhuma ; 
and  by  the  Koles,  Hakoo-y&mdah,  meaning  in  either  language, 
"  The  fidl  of  the  weeping  fish,**  from  some  whimsical  story  of  the 
fish  complaining  of  the  impossibility  of  scaling  the  cataract,  to  emerge 
from  the  dreary  abyss,  through  which  the  stream  winds  below.  The 
peculiar  distribution  of  the  hills  in  this  country,  running  in  parallel 
ranges,  precludes  the  formation  of  lakes,  which  are  unknown* 

These  ranges  are  not  of  very  great  height,  the  loftiest,  which  tre 

in  Saruda,  not  appearing  above  1000  feet  above  the  plain.    They 

are  however  intersected  in  parts  by  profound  vallies,  which    give 

the  hills,  from  that  side,  an  appearance  of  great  magnitude.    They  are 

chiefly  quartz,  in  all  stages  of  decomposition,  permeated  by  limestone 

rodu ;  smaller  detached  ranges  issuing  at  right  angles  to  these,  are 

commonly  of  micacious  slate.  From  Cfayebassa,  proceeding  easterly  into 

Koochoong,  are  low  ridges  perfectly  parallel,  about  half  a  mile  to  a  mile 

apart,  gradually  increasing  in  height  till  the  series  is  closed  by  the 

Clunvria  hills  in  Koochoong.    They  are  composed  of  loose  rocks, 

resemUing  (if  they  are  not)  clink  stone ;  but  the  larger  ridges  are  of 

coarse  granite.     The  northern  part  of  the  Kolehan  consists  in  a  great 

measure  of  sterile  plains,  scattered  with  quartz  boulders,  stones,  and 

pebbles,  some  crystalized.      The  beds  of  the  nullahs  are  a  shingle  com. 

posed  of  jasper  (of  all  hues)  green  stone,  quartz  pebbles,  and  flint  The 

bed  of  the  Bytumee  is  lined  with  flattened  pebbles  and  lumps  of 

jssper,  of  bright  yellow,  red,  purple,  and  black,  disposed  in  parallel 

streaks,  or  ribbands,  as  if  artificially  inlaid.    The  corundum  is  found 

in  great  quantities  at  Juggemathpoor  on  the  upper  step  of  the  Kolehan, 

and  several  nullahs  run  through  beds  of  argillaceous  earth,  from  the 

brightest  scarlet  to  pure  white,  which  are  highly  in  request  among 

the  natives.    The  whole  of  these  streams  wash  down  more  or  less 

gold,  but  the  Koles  know  not  how  to  collect  it.     In  Singbhoom  a 

•4u 
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tolerable  qoantity  is  gathered  by  HindooB,  but  ot  a  third  or  fourth 
rate  quality^  also  excellent  iron ;  of  coal  I  never  found  any  traees. 

The  open  parts  of  the  Koldian  are  here  and  there  scattered  with  a 
scrub  jungle,  composed  chiefly  of  the  Polass  and  Assun,  on  whidi 
latter  the  tnsser  sUk  worms  are  bred.  The  southern  parts,  where  not 
cultivated,  are  covered  by  extensive  plains  oi  grass,  interspersed  with 
bushes;  entirely  along  the  west  boundary,  are  forests  of  saul  trees^ 
small  and  meagre  on  the  hills,  but  readiing  in  the  low  rich  valUes  to 
a  size  perfectly  prodigious.  In  Anundpoor,  towards  Gangpoor,  are 
tracts  covered  entirely  with  the  wild  plantain,  and  many  of  the 
hills  are  clothed  densely  with  bamboos.  In  marshy  spots  a  strong 
serviceable  species  of  cane  or  ratan  is  found.  The  wild  mangoe  tree 
is  also  very  common  in  these  forests,  yielding  a  fruit  &r  preferable  to 
the  common  kind  found  in  the  ^'  topes"  Uiroughout  India;  it  is  small, 
r(And,  and  full  of  juice,  as  sweet  as  honey.  The  date  and  palm  trees 
are  not  cultivated  by  the  Koles,  but  are  to  be  found  near  Hindoo 
villages  in  ^Singbhoom;  cfaeretta,  wild  indigo,  and  arrowroot  are  very 
common  in  the  jungles.  But  to  enumerate  all  the  beautiful  flowers 
which  enrich  these  green  retreats— -the  fruits  and  roots,  to  every 
one  of  which  the  natives  attach  some  specific  virtue  or  harm  ;  the 
inexhaustible  variety  of  plants,  shrubs  and  fiingi,  ferns,  creepers,  dec. 
vrhi^  clothe  in  all  varieties  of  fontastic  imagery  the  shady  dells ;  or 
the  eool  banks  of  foliage-canopied  streams,— would  be  a  task  fitf 
exceeding  my  powers,  or  the  limits  of  this  memoir. 

The  animals  found  in  the  Kolehan  are  the  same  as  in  other  parts 
of  central  India,  but  not  nearly  so  abundant  as  in  better  watered 
jungles,  besides  which  the  Koles  and  Oorias  are  inveterate  hunters, 
and  their  attacks  on  game  of  all  kinds  are  pursued  on  an  extermi. 
nating  scale  (a  description  oi  their  hunts  is  hereafter  given).  Th^ 
elephant,  which  is  numerous  in  parts  of  the  Jungle  Mehals;,  com. 
paratively  close  to  Medneepoor,  is,  strange  to  say,  unknown  among 
the  remote  and  wild  regions  of  west  Binghhoom;  the  gowar  is 
common  in  this  latter  region— two  q>ecie8  are  described  by  the  natives, 
a  red  and  a  blade  kind;  the  uma,  and  smaller  wild  buflalo  are 
very  numerous  about  Anundpoor ;  great  varieties  of  deer  haunt  the 
hills,  the  saumlir  (C.  rusa),  neelgye  (Dalmdis  picta)  spotted  deer  (G. 
axis)  barking  deer,  or  Muntjac  (C.  muntjac),  chikerac  or  four  homed 
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deer  (G.  cfaieqoera),  all  these  species^  though  lo  ahy  when  sought  after 
at  to  be  seldom  met  with^  must  be  tolerably  numerous^  from  the 
defwedatioiis  they  commit  on  the  fielde  of  gnun^  boot^  moong,  oorid, 
he  whidi  are  planted  near  the  jungles.     The  memina,  a  spedes 
of  mouse  deer,  la  also  found  among  rocks>  and  underwood.    The 
antelope  la  oonfined  to  the  wide  open  plains  of  Chynpoor  in  Sing- 
bhoom,  and  very  limited  in  number.   Tigers  and  leopards  abound. 
Bears  infest  almost  every  elump  of  rocks  throughout  the  plain ;  they 
are  all  of  the  long-lipped  species  (Ursus  labiatus).   Hyaenas  inhabit 
similar  localities,  but  are  raie.    There  are  no  wolve$,  but  there  appear 
to  be  tfjro  distinct  species  of  the  jackal  (G.  aureas),  one  of  which  is 
much  largtt^  stouter,  and  ruddier  than  what  I  remember  of  the  jackal 
of  Bengal.    The  cry  also  is  different,  and  is  a  wailing  sound  not  much 
unlike,  though  infinitely  louder,  than  tiie  mewing  of  a  cat.  At  all  events 
the  Koles  distinguish  the  two  animals,  calling  the  large  kind  (from 
ils  ciy)  Tarn  Koala,  and  the  common  jackal ''  Kurmeha."  The  little 
Bmgai  fox  or  Corsac  (Gynalopez  insectivorus)  is  very  numerous, 
yapping  all  the  dear  nights  long,  during  die  cold  season.   The  Indian 
badger  or  Ratel  (Ratelus  melivorua)  is  found  in  the  woods,  but  rarely. 
Poreupines  (Hystriz)  are  numerous,  but  bdng  nocturnal,  are  seldom 
seen.    The  short.tailed  mams  (M.  crasaicandata)  is  met  with  among 
redes,  but  is  one  of  the  rarest  animals  known.    There  are  three  kinds 
of  squirrels,  the  common  palm  squirrel  (Sdurus  striatus),  the  great  red 
squirrel  (Sdurus  macnmnus),  and  a  large  grey  flying  squirrel,  peculiar, 
I  believe,  to  the  Kolehan  and  the  Jungle  Mehals.      This  last  is 
exceedingly  rare,  as  it  lives  on  lofty  ttees  in  profound  forests,  and 
only  moves  forth  at  night    The  wild  dog  (Ganis  primtevus),  Koohta 
and  8omakoakoor  of  the  Oorias,  and  Tannee  of  the  Koles,  roams 
throo^  the  jungles  in  packs,  occasionally 'vinting  the  flocks  and 
herds  en  the  plains.    Thdr  ferodly,  speed,  and  cunning,  have  gained 
them  a  supentitious   venemtion  am<mg  the  Koles,  and  dread  of 
their  retaliating  on  their  cattle,  deters  the  villagers  from  killing  them. 
Of  these  also  there  are  said  to  be  two  kinds,  a  large  dog,  ill  shape  and 
odour  like  a  Scotdi  greyhound  or  lurcher,  which  hunts  by  sight, 
and  a  smaller,  red,  bushy  tailed  dog,  which  follows  the  other  in  padcs 
of  five  to  twetity,  is  less  speedy  and  hunts  by  scent.    The  hare  is 
larger  than  that  of  Bengal,  inhabits  gravelly  ravines  in  scrub  jungle. 
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and  never  takes  to  grass.  Of  monkeys  there  are  only  the  two  common 
species,  the  Lungoor  and  M&kor  or  Bander  {Sara  and  Gye  of  the 
Koles) ;  the  former  live  among  rocks^  the  latter  in  dense  thickets. 
Wild  hogs  are  very  numerous  in  some  parts^  but  so  wary  as  to  be 
seldom  killed.    The  rhinoceros  is  not  known. 

Birds  of  all  kinds  are  scarce  and  wild,  especially  those  fit  for  food, 
on  account  of  the  keenness  with  which  the  Koles  pursue^  trap,  hawk, 
and  shoot  them.  The  double-spurred  partridge  is  found  among  rocks, 
but  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  birds  toshoot,  as  it  seldom  takes  wing,  but 
creeps  into  caves  and  fissures.  The  deep  moist  woods  afford  immense 
varieties  to  the  ornithologist,  an  enumeration  of  which  would  be  ilseless. 

Being  a  dry  and  stony  country,  the  Kolehan  is  peculiarly  prolific 
in  snakes  of  all  varieties ;  the  covra  is  not  so  common  as  another 
species,  the  Starbtnja  of  the  Oorias^  and  Pdgojarroi  of  the  Hos  (Cop- 
bias  Russelii),  which  is  supposed  to  be  equally  deadly,  and  fitr  more 
vindictive ;  it  is  a  subgenus  of  rattlesnake  (without  the  rattle).  A 
large  and  beautiful  snake,  coloured  with  black  and  yellow  rings,  the 
Sakam  Inng  (Pseudoboa  fosciata)  is  met  with  in  ploughed  fields; 
a  long  thin  green  whip-snake,  infests  the  rank  g^rass  jungles  at  the 
bottoms  of  hills;  the  hartoo,  a  slender,  agile  species,  coloured  like  a 
ribbon  with  yellow,  and  coppery  purple,  infests  trees.  All  these  are 
venomous.  The  Python  or  Ujgur,  {Toonil  bing)  is  found  in  every 
jungle;  it  attains  to  dimensions  which  I  have  heard  described,  but 
which  would  sound  too  marvellous  to  be  recorded  without  better 
proofs.  Throughout  Singbhoom,  Chota  Nagpoor,  and  the  surrounding 
countries,  a  belief  is  current  of  a  monstrous  species  of  snake,  the 
*'  Garra  bing,"  infesting  rivers  swollen  by  torrents,  which  destroys  both 
men  and  cattle,  should  they  venture  in.  I  mention  it,  as  the  opinion  is 
so  genera],  but  it  is  probable  that  the  sudden  and  mysterious  deaths 
which  occur  in  these  mountain  torrents,  are  occasioned  by  what  sea. 
men  call  the  *^  under  tow"  and  **  back  water,"  caused  by  the  violent 
passage  of  water  over  rocks  and  deep  holes.  The  body  of  a  person 
thus  carried  away  is  never  seen  again,  at  least  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  this  total  disappearance  naturally  strengthens  the  idea  of  his 
having  been  swallowed  up  by  some  huge  animal. 

An  entomologist  would  find  an  exhaustless  field  of  research  and 
discovery  in  the  jungles  of  this  country.    The  decayed  saul  trees  are 
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tenanted  by  magnificent  species  of  Prionus  and  Cerambyx;  the 
rocks  contain  endless  beautiful  varieties  of  Coleoptera;  the  deep 
woods,  every  where  during  the  rainy  season  brilliant  with  odorife- 
rous  flowers,  are  enlivened  by  Lepidoptera  of  the  gaudiest  colors,  and 
numberless  varieties  of  grotesque  shapes  in  the  Mantides,  Phyllia,  and 
Grilli,  infest  every  thicket ;  while  tribes  of  ants,  bees,  and  wasps.  Attract 
attenticm  by  the  beauty  and  ingenuity  of  their  habitations  and  nests 
in  the  forests.  Of  the  former,  one  of  the  commonest  species  is  remark- 
able for  traversing  the  jungles,  and  marching  along  the  paths  in  pro- 
ce8si<»i  two  or  three  abreast,  and  of  prodigious  extent  Scorpions  and 
centipedes  are  fearfully  common;  of  the  former,  a  species  Infests  caves 
and  fissures  in  rocks,  and  attains  such  an  enormous  size,  that  had  I 
not  heard  the  animal  described  by  several  people  (of  different  classes), 
and  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  of  the  general  truth  of  their  assertions, 
I  should  have  looked  upon  the  whole  as  a  chimiera.  In  dry,  konker- 
ous  soils,  the  white  ants  are  a  scourge.  They  appear,  in  woods,  to  be 
a  kind  of  vegetable  scavenger,  reducing  to  powder  the  logs  which  lie 
on  the  ground  in  a  short  space  of  time. 

Fish  are  abundant  in  every  largish  stream,  retiring  in  the  dry 
season  to  the  deep  pools,  which  are  left  when  the  main  channel  has 
run  dry ;  but  the  Koles,  by  poisoning  the  water,  destroy  inordinate 
quantities.  The  mahseer,  and  the  little  fly-taking  Gyprinus,  miscalled 
'  trout'  in  Upper  India,  are  not  found  in  these  lower  latitudes.  Doubt- 
less  these  running  jungle  streams  produce  many  undiscovered  va- 
rieties  of  fish,  but  unfortunately,  to  this  branch  of  natural  history  I 
turned  no  attention  during  my  stay  in  the  country. 

The  climate  of  the  Kolehan  has  been  found  to  be  on  the  whole 
healthy,  although  the  station  of  Chyebassa,  which  was  unfortunately 
selected  hurriedly,  and  without  sufficient  examination  and  comparison 
vrith  surrounding  spots,  is  not  a  fovourable  sample,  situated  on  a 
barren,  gravelly  plain,  interspersed  with  brushwood,  and  near  piles 
of  bare  rocks.  The  heat  during  the  day  is  excessive,  but  the  nights  are 
invariably  cool,  and  the  air  invigorating  and  exhilerating,  in  spite  of 
the  temperature,  owing  probably  to  its  peculiar  dryness.  A  mile  only 
to  the  south-east,  at  the  village  of  Tambore,  the  country  rises  in 
undulating  meadows,  beautiful  in  appearance  as  an  English  park, 
and  infinitely  coder  than  Chyebassa.  These  advantages  in  forming  the 
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cantonment  we^  eitker  overlooked,  or  thought  of  less  note  than  the 
nearer  Ticinity  of  water,  Chyebassa  being  on  the  banks  of  the  Roro. 
The  Hos  are  more  free  from  disease  than  any  other  people,  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  precautionary  measures  they  take— their  nutritive 
food  and  drink,  and  the  open  airy  positions  they  build  in.  As  a  guard 
against  infection  or  fire  their  villages  are  small  and  scattered,  and 
on  the  first  appeitfaAce  of  any  epidemic,  they  leave  their  houses  and 
flee  into  the  jungles,  liTing  apart  from  each  other.  Singbhoom,  on  the 
contrary,  firom  the  obverse  manners  of  the  Oorias,  is  yearly  scourged 
by  chol^a,  fevers,  and  small.pox.  This  latter  disease,  propagated  by 
the  Bramin  inoculators^  has  within  the  last  year  spread  with  fearful 
havoc  into  the  Kolehan,  and  most  unfortunately  simultaneously  with 
the  introduction  of  vaodne,  to  which  the  evil  has  alone  been  attributed. 
The  rains  are  not  heavy  in  the  Kolehan,  but  the  moonsoon  is  aocom- 
panied  by  violent  storms  of  wind  from  the  north-west,  with  severe 
thunder  and  lightning,  causing  many  fiital  accidents.  None  of  that 
Sttltay  opt>ression  inddent  to  Bengal  is  felt  at  that  time  of  year.  The  cOld 
season  is  truly  luxurious—*'  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air*'  without  fogs  or 
mists.  March,  April,  and  May  are  generally  the  onlyun^easantly  hot 
months  of  the  year ;  during  this  period  not  a  drop  of  water  fidls  occa- 
sionally Tot  upwA^  ai  six  weeks;  the  aspect  of  the  country  loses 
every  trace  of  verdure,  and  the  dried  stony  soil  reflects  with  unbear- 
able  force  the  raytf  Of  Hhe  suh.  Vegetation  is  vigorously  restored  on 
the  commencement  of  the  rains,  and  as  these  are  not  accompanied  by 
^e  gloomy  sky  and  unceasing  torrents  which  &U  in  the  plains  of 
India,  the  landscape  is  pleasingly  checquered  by  passing  showers,  and 
the  tender  foliage  of  the  forests  glistais^  alternately  with  golden  breaks 
of  sunshine,  or  mellowed  shades  of  grera.  To  the  south  and  east  of 
Singbhoom,  and  in  the  most  dreary  and  deserted  parts  of  the  country, 
are  remains  indicative  of  the  former  presence  of  opulent  and  industri- 
ous people,  but  so  decayed  by  time,  and  engufphed  in  the  labyrinths 
of  untenanted  forests,  as  to  be  unmarked  by  any  record  or  hist(»y,  save 
that  they  must  have  been  <tf  prior  origin  to  the  first  known  Bhooians 
of  the  country.  In  Lalgurhpeer,  the  remains  of  a  square  brick  fort 
well  ditched  round  are  still  visible ;  it  is  said  by  the  Ifoamins  to  have 
been  the  seat  of  a  Raja  of  the  Raj  Dom  tribe,  who  with  all  his  people, 
houses,  and  riches,  were  destroyed  by  fire  firom  heaven,  for  having 
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a  eow  and  wmyped  a  Bfamia  in  the  hide>  whidi  tightening  aa  it  dried^ 
squeezed  him  to  death.  Only  one  man^  a  iaun^,  escaped,  who  was 
wamed  hy  the  bulloeks  he  was  ploughing  with^  of  the  late  whieh  im- 
pended oyet  the  place ;  it  is  called  Kesnagurh  to  this  day.  In  Anlah. 
peer,  to  the  iSur  souths  and  on  the  borders  of  Rorwan,  a  few  Koles  of 
the  poorest  kind,  have  bnilt  a  wretched  straggling  hamlet  near  the 
hanks  of  what  cmce  was  a  truly  magnificent,  tank.  It  is  called 
''  Benoo  Saugur"  and  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  one  Raja  Benoo, 
who  fled  from  the  place  owing  to  the  incursions  of  the  Mahrattas. 
Thia  was  probably  during  the  days  of  the  celebrated  "  Morari  Rao/' 
for  judging  by  the  trees  whieh  now  luxuriate  amidst  the  buildings, 
the  place  must  have  been  deserted  and  in  ruins  lull  300  years  ago. 
The  tank  whi<^  I  paced,  as  wdl  as  the  jungle  allowed  me,  is  about 
600  yards  aquare.  On  the  east  bank  are  the  remains  of  a  handsome 
stone  ghaut ;  the  west  side  may  be  similar,  but  was  inaccessible,  by 
rgaaon  ni  thickets  i  on  the  summit  of  the  ample  bund  surrounding  the 
wa^r,  lie  stones  richly  carved;  it  is  probable  they  once  constituted 
small  temples  ranged  around.  In  the  centre  of  the  tank  is  an  island, 
crowned  by  a  temple,  now  almost  a  shapeless  mass.  On  the  south- 
east eomer  of  the  tank  are  the  debris  of  a  gurhee  or  small  fort,  which 
appears  to  have  been  a  parallelogram  of  about  800  by  160  yards,  endos- 
ed  by  a  massy  wall,  with  towers  at  the  comers.  In  the  centre  are 
two  sunken  platforms,  with  stone  steps  descending  into  them,  in 
which  lie  idols  in  all  stages  of  decay ;  some  of  these  ware  buried 
many  feet  under  a  loose  reddish  soil,  having  the  appearance  of  decay- 
ed bark.  Among  several  Gunneshes,  Parbuttees,  Mahadeos,  and  other 
goda  of  modern  Hindoo  mythology,  were  others  which  my  infor- 
mants, the  Mohurbunj  Raja's  Mookhtar,  the  Burkoonwr  of  Rorwan, 
and  several  of  their  Biamin  attendants,  could  give  me  no  history  of. 
Three  of  the  best  preserved  of  these  I  took  away  with  the  help  of  some 
Nagpoor  Dhangars,  not  one  of  the  people  of  the  country  daring  to 
touch  them.  About  300  yards  to  the  south  of  the  gurhee  is  another 
moupd  or  hillock  of  broken  bricks,  which  I  was  told  was  the  ^'  Eut- 
eheny"  of  the  Raja.  To  the  west  of  this,  and  all  along  the  bank  of  the 
Tftlab,  the  plain  now  covered  with  jungle  grass,  and  here  and  there 
cultivated  with  gara  dkam  by  the  Koles,  is  scattered  with  bricks, 
abawing  that  a  substantial  town  or  baiar  must  have  existed  here. 
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sun  further  southward^  about  eight  miles,  and  two  miles  beyond 
Rorwan,  these  remains  occur  in  greater  number,  and  better  preserva- 
tion, and  the  road  leading  to  them  is  replete  with  debris  of  the  most 
melancholy  and  dreary  nature,  rank  grass  waving  over  tanks,  some 
of  great  magnitude,  which  lie  on  every  side.  Thickets  and  briars 
matting  over  richly  carved  ghauts  and  temples ;  old  avenues  and  plan- 
tations whose  symmetry  can  now  scarcely  be  detected  amidst  over- 
whelming jungle,  offer  a  vivid  picture  of  what  these  deserted  tracts 
once  were ;  and  the  mind  instinctively  pictures  to  itself  a  once  opulent 
and  prosperous  people,  whose  forgotten  dust  rests  perhaps  within  the 
funereal  shades  of  these  ancient  forests,  as  their  fates  and  fortunes,  alike 
unknown,  lie  buried  in  the  elapsed  vastness  of  time ! 

The  temples  at  Kiching  ^e  still  resorted  to  by  pilgrims  from 
the  south,  and  kept  in  tolerable  repair.  There  are  two  of  them, 
but  only  one  made  use  of  in  offering  sacrifices,  &c ;  it  is  in  an 
unfinished  state,  the  materials  for  the  dome  lying  on  the  grouj(id 
round  about,  as  if  they  had  been  hastily  abandoned.  A  narrow  path 
winds  up  to  the  temple  now  in  use,  through  dense  thickets  and 
forest  trees,  among  which  lie,  thickly  scattered,  portions  of  elabo- 
rate sculpture,  idols,  and  alto-relievo  figures  of  men  in  armour  on 
horseback,  nauchnees,  jugglers,  servants,  &c.  &c.  These  two  temples 
are  pari  of  a  circle  of  sixty  similar  ones  (according  to  the  Beoree, 
or  high  priest  of  the  place)  which  with  sixty  corresponding  tanks  are 
placed  two  miles  a  part,  in  a  circle  of  forty  miles  in  diameter.  Of 
these,  the  temples  at  Kiching  and  some  others  at  Odeypoor,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Byturnee,  are  alone  visited.  A  superstitious  dread 
deters  access  to  the  others,  and  in  truth  they  are  buried  in  such  awful 
wilds,  as  naturally  to  excite  the  fears  of  such  a  credulous  race. 
The  tank  at  Kiching  lies  to  the  north  of  the  temple,  and  appeared 
to  be  about  300  yards  long,  and  sixty  or  seventy  in  breadth ;  it  is  said 
to  be  of  masonry,  but  I  did  not  examine  it 

In  the  vast  saul  forest  which  spreads  over  the  boundary  of  the 
Kolehan  and  Baumunghattee,  and  about  twelve  miles  from  the 
nearest  village,  are  two  extraordinary  pools  of  water,  evidently 
artificial,  called  the  '^  Soormee  and  Doormee"  The  former  is  about 
300,  the  latter  200  yards  long,  dug  in  a  perfectly  straight  line, 
and  separated  by  a  bund  or  causeway,  so  that  they  appear  to  have 
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formed  a  long  water  chansiee^  or  avenue^  leading  to  the  Karkye  river, 
whieh  is  not  above  half  a  mile  off.  No  traces  of  paths  or  buildings 
or  artifieially  planted  trees  were  here  discernible.  Absurd  stories  are 
told  of  the  fatal  effects  of  the  water  on  man  and  beast,  by  the 
Bhoomijes,  who  are  the  ezorcisers  of  unclean  spirits  in  the  jungles, 
and  the  spot  is  carefully  avoided  by  the  superstitious  Koles.  I  visited 
the  "  Soormee  Doarme^  while  laying  down  the  boundary  in  1898- 
1889 ;  we  had  great  difficulty  in  forcing  our  way  through  the  dense 
jungle,  not  the  trace  of  a  path  existing,  and  I  verily  believe  we  were 
the  first  party,  for  many  generations,  who  had  intruded  on  this  abode 
of  utter  silence  and  seclusion.  There  were  fine  fish  swimming  in  the 
water,  and  the  traces  of  deer  in  numbers  round  the  bank,  as  they  come 
nightly  to  drink  there.  It  was  with  difficulty  however  I  could  prevail 
on  a  few  to  follow  my  example  in  taking  a  draught  from  the  pool. 

Jn  none  of  these  places  could  I  perceive  inscriptions  of  any  kind, 
and  I  cannot  here  avoid  expressing  a  regret,  that  my  ignorance 
of  Indiaii  antiquities  prevented  my  throwing  any  light  on  the  history 
of  these  truly  interesting,  relics ; — Interesting,  as  being  situated 
in  such  unknown  wilds,  as  indices  of  the  entire  revolution  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  political  history  of  the  country,  and  as  proofii  of 
these  untrodden  jungles  having  once  been  the  seat  of  opulence,  indus- 
try, and  power,  so  utterly  decayed,  so  long  departed,  as  not  to  have 
left  a  record  behind. 

(To  be  continued  J 


NotE. — ^Although  it  is  very  improbable  that  any  of  our  readers  should 
be  enabled  to  visit  the  Hodesum,  with  sufficient  time  at  their  disposal 
to  examine  dosely,  and  carefully,  the  ruins  at  Kicfaing,  and  Lalgurhpeer, 
I  cannot  help  requesting  particular  attention  to  Lieut  TtckeH's  notice  of 
these  interesting  remains,  with  a  view  to  our  procuring  at  some  ftiture 
time  a  more  detailed  account  of  them.  The  best  thanks  of  all  interested 
in  the  study  of  Indian  History,  are  due  to  the  author  of  the  excellent 
paper  now  under  publication,  for  his  having  (I  believe  I  am  right  in 
saying)  discovered  in  the  wUds  of  the  trackless  forests  of  Chootia  Nagpore, 
these  singular  traces  of  a  people,  and  a  power,  whose  name  lives  hardly 
preserved  by  even  local  tradition.  His  ample,  and  able  statistical 
account  of  Hodesum  is  of  real  utility,  and  we  must  acknowledge  that  he 
has  done  well  in  forgoing  a  possibly  fruitless  search  for  antiquarian 
remains,  which  would  necessarily  have  diverted  his  attention  from  more 

4x 
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unportant  olijectB.  As  these  however  have  been  folly  accomplished  in 
the  paper  before  us,  I  trust  that,  should  opportunity  oflfer,  search  may 
be  made  in  the  vidnity  of  these  deserted  cities  for  any  traces  whidi 
may  enable  us  to  arrive  at  condusions  regarding  their  history.  A  paper 
which  I  hope  soon  to  publish  (Journal  of  an  expedition  to  the  Naga 
Hills,  by  Lieut.  Grange)  will  prove  the  value  of  similar  research  in  a 
historical  point  of  view,  by  the  result  of  that  officer's  observations  on 
Dhemapoor  Nugg^,  now  like  Lalgurhpeer  a  mass  of  ruins  in  a  wild 
forest,  but  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Cacharee  Riyas.  iTi 


Sketch  ofAe  Pht/sical  Geography  cf  Seisian,  by  Captain  Edwaad 

CoNOiiLTy  6th  Cavalry. 

The  southern  limit  of  the  lower  ranges  of  that  portion  of  the  great 
Caucasian  chain  of  mountains  which  lies  between  the  62nd  and  65th 
meridians  of  east  longitude,  is  well  defined  by  the  lower,  or'Dilaram 
road  from  Girishke  to  Furrah.     From  this  line  a  vast  desolate  tract 

P  'tion  extends,  part  of  that  great  desert,  named  rather  loosely 
by  Malcolm,  the  Salt  Desert.  Sloping  gradually  to  the 
south-west,  it  descends,  like  the  plains  of  Tartary,  in  steppes,  till  its  pro- 
gress is  arrested,  on  the  south,  by  a  high  sandy  desert,  and  on  the  west 
by  a  broad  and  lofty  diain  of  hiUs  (1)  which  stretdbes  in  a  south-west 
direction  from  probably  near  Ghorian  to  the  Surhud,  and  thus  perhaps 
connects  the  Parapomisan  mountains  with  the  Southern  Kohistan.  The 
south-west  comer  of  this  thus  interrupted  plain,  the  last  and  lowest 
steppes,  are  Seistan  (2). 

The  country  so  named,  of  which  the  length  may  in  round  numbers 
be  estimated  at  100  miles,  and  the  breadth  at  60,  is  entirely  composed 

of  flats,  with  the  exception  of  one  hiU,  (3)  (the 
Koh-i-Zor)  and  in  its  whole  extent,  not  a  stone  is  to 

1.  This  range  is  known  by  difTerent  names;  in  the  lAtitade  of  Killah  Rah,  ilia  caUed,  ftom 
a  celflbrated  hill,  Atishana  near  Bundao,  Koh4'Buadaa— and  opposite  Zirreh  Kdh-1-Pulung, — (he 
hill  of  leopards. 

2.  That  is  modem  Seistan.  In  aadent  time*»  the  coimtry  known  bj  this  name  waa  only 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Ohare  and  Zemindawer,  in  the  latter  of  which  a  learned  orientalist  has 
raoognised  Zabul.  As  the  presmit  aketdi  is  intended  solely  to  explain  the  map,  and  the  ancient 
history  and  geography  of  Seistan  and  the  countries  around  it  will  form  the  sul^ect  of  a  separate 
memoir,  no  allusion  to  the  latter  wiU  be  found  here. 

8.  In  the  Unir :  Gazetteer,  1837,  you  read,  "  The  country  is  generally  mount^ous't  There 
is  a  small  hill  called  Kohga,  on  the  north-west  of  the  Hamoon,  which  is  sometimes  surrounded 
by  the  water  of  the  lake ;  at  present  it  belongs  to  the  chi«f  of  Laush. 
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be  met  wit]i»  except  a  few  rounded  pebbles  in  the  beds  of  riTcn.    The 

M»l  is  cither  the  light  and  soluble  earth  of  the  desert»  or  the  stUl  lighter 

allayial  deposit,  and  there  is  hardly  one  tree^  and  not  one  of  any  sise, 

in  the  whole  country.    From  the  north  and  north-east,  it  receives  the 

waten  of  nnmerons  riTcrs^  which  partaking  of  the  nature  of  mountain 

torratta,  at  one  time  of  the  year  rush  down  with  great  violence^  almost 

Uack  with  mud,  and  at  others  are  either  quite  dry,  or  low  in  a  dear, 

languid  and  shallow  stream. 

It  requirea  but  little  knowledge  of  Fhjrsical  Geography,  to  judge  of 

the  effect  of  a  large  body  of  water  discharged  in  this 
Effect  of  the  riren.  .,,  i     .^     .  x        i.    •      •  vi 

manner,  with  varying  velocity,  mta  a  basin,  ucapahle, 

from  its  nature^  of  offering  the  slightest  resistance  to  its  progpress.    The 

water  hurriea  away  to  the  lowest  spots,  and  there^  when  its  turbulence 

baa  subsided,  drops  its  loads  of  earth,  till  in  process  of  time  these  low 

spots  have  become  elevate^  and  the  water  is  driven  to  some  other  place. 

It  necessarily  results,  that  the  level  of  the  country  must  constantly  be 

sltering,  and  that  as  the  whole  bed  of  the  kke  is  thus  gradually  filling 

up,  the  waters  spread  themsdvea  over  a  large  surfikce  every  year.    This 

extension  is  much  assisted  by  the  deposits  which  take  place  in  the  beds 

of  the  rivers  at  their  mouths,  which  deposits  are  of  course  ever  on  tho 

increaae  as  the  current  becomes  less  raj^  when  layer  after  layer  of 

settling  earth  diminishes  the  slope.    In  consequence  of  this  filling  up  of 

their  beds,  nearly  all  these  riven  overflow  their  banks  on  entering  Seistan. 

Of  the  correctness  of  these  views,  the  whole  country  exhibits  many  prooft, 

even  to  the  passing  traveller ;  and  a  scientific  resident 

«f  thsl^wtey!^     might  probably  be  able  to  develop  much  of  the  in- 

ter^ting  history  of  the  progressive  changes.  For  a 
long  period  of  years,  however,  Seistan  would  seem  to  have  presented  much 
the  same  general  appearance  as  is  attempted  to  be  delineated  in  the  annexed 
sketch. 

The  violent  action  of  the  swollen  streams  was  in  a  great  measure 
modsiated  by  large  bodies  of  water  being  drawn  off  ki  canals,  which 
were  conducted,  in  some  places,  as  fiur  as  forty  miles,  through  dry  and 
san^y  tracts.  Mawive  embankments  had  been  also  constructed  by  ridi 
and  enlightened  governments,  which  prevented  the  water  from  flowing 
without  controul,  and  confined  it  within  certain  bounds  for  the  purposes 
of  cultivation* 

It  is  only  of  late  years  that  a  very  remarkable  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  aspect  of  the  country,  to  explain  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  say 
a  few  words  on  the  geography  of  its  lakes  and  rivers,  at  the  period  repre- 
sented in  the  sketch,  when  Captain  Christie  viuted  Seistan. 
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The  lake,  which  stretched  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  Bnndau  hillB,  was 

rni.    <T  1        .        about  seventy  miles  long,  and  had  an  average  breadth 

of  eighteen  mUes.  Its  principal  feeder,  the  Helmnnd, 
is  not  inaccurately  laid  down  in  our  maps,  with  the  exception,  that  the 
Khash-rood  is  not  one  of  its  tributaries,  and  that  the  Arghandab  e&ters  it 
just  below,  and  not  above,  KUlah  Beest.  This  river,  in  the  dry  season,  is 
never  without  a  plentiM  supply  of  water ;  during  the  swdl,  it  comes 
down  with  astonishing  rapidity,  equal  in  size  to  the  Jumna.  As  soon  as 
it  has  left  the  hiUs,  its  bed  is  generally  four  or  five  miles  in  breadth,  the 
water  more  easily  penetrating  the  readily  yielding  sides  than  the  bottom, 
converted  into  a  sort  of  pavement  by  the  stones  rolled  down  from  the 
mountains.  The  stream  has  not  however  of  late  yean  occupied  the 
whole  breadth,  though  in  former  times,  before  it  had  cut  itself  so  deep  a 
bed,  it  would  appear  td  have  done  so  near  Girishke ;  for  example,  there  are 
ruins  at  opposite  ades  of  the  river  of  forts  known  to  have  been  con- 
temporaneous, and  under  which  the  water  must  have  flowed  (for  they  are 
built  in  a  semidrde,  without  a  wall  on  the  river  lace)  though  there  is  a 
space  of  four  miles  between  them* 

The  stream  now  hugs  its  left  bank,  above  which  rises  in  vast  mounds 
the  sandy  desert.  The  ancient  right  bank  ia  well  marked  by  the  high 
difib  of  the  plain  before  mentioned^  which  are  every  where  hollowed  and 
indurated  by  the  action  of  water.  The  rich  space  between  this  bank  and 
the  modem  diannel,  of  which  the  average  breadth  is  rather  more  than  two 
miles,  is  the  country  of  Gurmsehl. 

The  Hdmund  receives  the  waters  of  one  or  two  small  streams  from  the 
desert  on  the  west,  which  will  be  mentioned  in  the  description  of  that 
tract. 

The  three  rivers  next  to  be  described,  have  experienced  littie  change  since 

1810.   The  first,  the  Furrah-rood,  passes  a  littie  to  the 

The  Fwrah-rood.    ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  of  Forrah,  and  nm.  doM  under  Laurii. 

about  twenty  miles  south  of  which  it  enters  the  Seistan  lake.  I  am  not 
aware  of  this  river  receiving  any  tributaries  in  the  lower  part  of  its 
course.  (4)  The  Furrah-rood  is  nearly  dry  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
water  is  however  confined  in  many  places  by  bunds  or  natural  hollows, 
and  is  always  to  be  found  by  digging  a  few  feet  into  its  bed,  which  is  the 
case  with  the  Helmund,  and  most  of  the  rivers  of  eastern  Asia.  (5)  During 
the  spring  it  is  a  broad  and  rapid  river,  but  not  half  the  size  of  the 
Helmund. 

4.  Tho  GUea  found  in  ArrowBmiUx's  Hap  of  Centzal  Asia,  1834,  must  bo  either  exxoneously  laid 
down,  or  ii  some  insignificant  stream. 
A.  Baber  remarks  this  in  Ilia  momoln. 
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About  twelve  milee  west  of  the  moaih  of  the  Fnmh-rood,  a  river  dis- 

The  Adrafcund      **"8»  »*»«tf  »*<>  *he  Mune  lake,  which  though  equal 

in  nie  to  the  last  named,  has  nearly  escaped  the  obser- 
vation of  geographers  (6) :  this  is  the  Adrascond,  which  crosses  the  high 
road,  some  fifty  miles  soudi  of  Herat,  near  a  place  where  it  is  joined  by  the 
Rod-i-Ges,  celebrated  for  the  sweetness  of  its  waters.  After  flowing  east  by 
south,  through  the  plain  of  Subiawar,  it  sweeps  round  to  the  west,  runs 
down  a  narrow  valley  called  Jaya,  and  passes  a  little  to  the  south  of  the 
vsUey  of  Pomegianat6s,(7)  where  Capt.  Christie  crossed  witiiout  recognising 
it  Of  the  course  of  the  stream  for  a  short  distance  after  this,  I  am  doubt- 
InJ,  but  its  further  progress  to  the  west  must  be  soon  arrested  by  the  incli- 
nation of  the  ground  from  the  western  range  of  hills  before  mentioned* 
filtering  the  tract,  from  its  extreme  barrenness  called  tiie  Waste  of  Despair, 
(Ttag-i-Noomed)  (8)  its  name,  which  since  leaving  Subaawar  has  been  chang- 
ed to  Jaya,  is  again  altered  to  that  of  the  fallen  angel  Haroot.  It  then  flows 
a  little  to  the  west  of  Killah  Rah,  the  northern  part  of  which  it  waters, 
and  with  a  neariy  southeriy  course  empties  itMlf  into  the  lake  of  Seistan. 
A  few  miles  above  iti  mouth,  the  Herat  receives  a  small  salt  river,  the 
Khash  Koduk,  whidi  has  water  only  in  the  spring,  when  it  drains  the  marsh 
of  Furrah* 

During  tiie  wet  season,  a  mountain  torrent,  ratiier  than  a  river,  flows 

S.  £.  into  the  lake  from  Bundau,  by  the  name  of  which 

The  BimdaQ  riyer.        ,.^.,  n«^^.-.  i^i 

place  it  IS  known.    The  Bundau  has  a  course  of  less 

than  50  miles,  and  only  deserves  notice  as  being,  as  fiur  as  our  knowledge 

extends,   the  solitary  stream  which  enters  Seistan  from  the  west 

Tlie   Khash-rood  has   for  so   long  a  period  occupied  an  erroneous 

o^t.   iTL   1.    ^      position  on  our  maps,  that  its  real  course  deserves 
The  Knain-rood.  ,  .«»» 

particular  attention.    After  crossmg  the  Herat  road, 

it  travels  south-west  to  Seistan,  but  in  1810  it  did  not  enter  the  lake ; 
its  waters  just  below  Chukhnasoor,  having  spread  themselves  out  over 
a  low  tract  called  from  a  species  of  marshy  grass  (aishk)  which  abounds 
there,  Aishkineik.  That  the  Khash-rood  has  been  stated  to  empty  it^lf  in- 
to theHelmund  at  Kona,  sheea,  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for,  by  suppos- 
ing some  confiuion  between  the  name  of  that  post  and  of  Chukhnasoor, 
of  which  the  more  correct  appeUation  is  said  to  be  Khanehsoor,  or  the 
house  of  marriage,  it  being  there,  according  to  tradition,  that  Giu  married  a 
daughter  of  Roostum. 

9,  Goraid  flnt  tnetd  iu  eouna  ttam  Um  Herat-rood  to  Aiurdimli. 

7.  Anatduivh. 
S.  I  do  not  exactly  uadenUmd  the  limits  of  the  plain  luiown  by  thii  name*    North  of  it  is  a  gr«at 
Mlt  IXKt,  the  NimukMr. 
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The  Rhash  is  a  much  nxiallcf  river  than  the  Fmrah ;  a  large  proportion 
of  its  waters  are  drained  off  for  cultiyation,  and  daring  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  its  channel,  whieh  la  never  of  any  great  width,  only  contains 
waters  where  it  has  been  banked  in,  or  in  a  few  deep  pools.  On  its  banks 
and  in  S^tan,  the  Khash  is  always  called  the  Khoosh,  and  in  some  geogra- 
phical works  is  written  Khooshk,  or  the  dry  river.  The  Aishkineik  was  a 
marsh  daring  the  sweU,  and  dry  in  sommer. 

The  Ibrahim  Jooiis  made  in  our  maps  to  &11  into  the  Khash,  but  in  real- 
ity a  little  below  Bukheva,  it  spreads  itself  out  and  forms  a  marsh  also 
called  Aishkineik,  which  is,  however,  usually  dry,  there  being  little  water 
lower  than  the  Ismail  Khan.  I  know  of  no  stream  flowing  into  the  Khash 
from  the  west,  except  a  small  river  which  commences,  I  was  told,  some- 
where below  Bukheva ;  from  the  east  it  receives  the  Rod-i-Reghi,  the  direc- 
tion of  which  will  be  seen  in  the  m^ ;  but  of  the  eariy  part  of  its  course 
I  am  doubtfttL 

To  the  west  of  the  Khash  three  smaller  streams  flow  into  Seistan  from  the 

^^^         ...         north-east ;  the  Aod-i-Kha]:.  the  Chabulk,  and  the  Kooar 
Other  smaller  nveiSt 

pas.    The  first  and  least,  at  the  period  of  which  we  are 

speaking,  discharged  itself  into  the  Aishkineik  above  Chukhnasoor. 

Of  the  other  two,  the  Chabulk  rises  in  a  l{>ring  called  Chusmeh  Meshaky 
about  six  miles  south-east  of  Toqjk,  below  Furrah ;  the  second  at  Siah-ab, 
a  hill  between  Koormalik  and  Bukheva,  celebrated  as  the  spot  where  the 
Vuseer  Shah  Wulee  was  put  to  death.  These  two  rivers  formerly  de- 
bouched in  a  lake  some  miles  east  of  the  principal  one,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  Duk-i-Teer,  a  promontory  on  its  eastern  bank,  fianous  in  the  ftr 
bolous  history  of  Seistan,  as  the  place  from  whence  Roostum  procured  the 
arrow  with  which  he  killed  lafiindear. 

Of  the  extent  of  this  lake  I  have  no  very  precise  information.  On  the 
north  it  reached  to  within  eight  milea  of  Jowaine ;  it  was  probably  con- 
nected with  the  Aishkineik  on  its  south,  and  when  swelled  by  extraordina- 
ry floods,  may  have  even  been  united  with  the  lake  of  Koh-i*Khw%}eh»  as  a 
high  b^nk  prevents  its  extension  to  the  eastward. 

It  also  received  some  of  the  waters  of  the  Helmund  by  branches  striking 
off  north  and  east  from  that  river,  after  it  had  passed  Rodbar.  Of  these 
the  principal,  which  left  the  parent  stream  near  Deh-i-Nusser  Khan>  was 
called  the  river  of  Ilumdar,  and  another  of  amaller  siee^  but  since  become 
remarkable,  went  off  from  Khwigeh  Ahmed. 

Such  was  Seistan  for  a  long  time.  The  Helmund  glided  along  each 
succeeding  year  in  nearly  the  same  channel  it  had  occupied  the  year  be- 
fore, and  the  inhabitants  on  its  banks  were  too  ignorant  to  remark  or  to 
care  to  counteract  the  consequences  they  could  have  hardly  failed  to  fore- 
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,  of  the  change  which  was  gradually  preparing  by  the  annual  deposition 
of  alluvial  matter.  The  great  embankmentSi  whose  ruins  still  record  the 
names  and  wisdom  of  kings  of  yore  had  been  neglected  or  destroyed,  and 
the  canals  which  enriched  more  than  one  desert  district,  were  dry,  and  the 
fields  they  had  watered  a  waste.  Zirreh,  so  celebrated  in  history,  whidi 
defied  the  arms  of  Chengis  and  Timour,  did  not  boast  one  inhabitant.  Of 
Trago,  Kfllah  Put,  and  Fbhaweroon,  and  of  other  great  cities,  through  the 
ruins  of  which  the  traydler  wanders  for  days,  all  that  remained  were  the 
walls  and  the  name. 

About  nine  years  ago  an  unusually  large  inundation  ehang^  the  whole  fiice 

of  the  country.    The  main  stream  of  the  Helmund  de* 

p«S'rfSc'S)^t^.'   •*'*^  its  old  bed,  and  cutting  for  itself  a  wide  channel 

out  of  that  of  die  small  branch  which  went  off  from 
Khwiyeh  Ahmed,  carried  the  greater  part  of  its  waters  to  the  Duk-i-Xser. 
This  lake  was  insufficient  to  contain  so  large  an  aoeession  to  its  mass ; 
the  soperfinous  waters  foioed  themselTes  a  passage  through  a  narrow 
and  low  neck  of  land  to  the  westward,%nd  discharged  in  this  manner  into 
the  old  lake,  thus  connected,  and  made  the  two  one. 

The  inhabitants  of  Seistan  were  at  length  roused  from  their  ind^ffisrsnce 
by  a  disaster  whidi  threatened  thor  very  existence^  as  it  deprived  them 
of  the  means  of  irrigating  their  fields.  United  by  the  common  danger,  a 
huge  body  of  men  of  the  difEerent  tribes  assembled  iogether,  and  in  the 
consse  of  the  ensuing  summer  raised  an  immense  mound  across  the  river, 
near  the  place  where  the  waters  had  diverged;  but  through  their  igno- 
rance of  physics,  their  labour  was  thrown  away.  The  next  flood  turned 
the  embankmenty  and  the  river,  as  in  the  preceding  year,  jmssed  away  frmn 
Sdstaa.  Since  that  time  the  Seistanis  despairing  of  success,  have  made 
no  fiirther  elfort  to  reclaim  their  river.  The  greater  part  of  the  water  of 
the  Helmund  is  discharged  into  the  Duk-i-Teer  by  several  mouths,  and 
the  now  scanty  stream  of  the  old  bed,  confined  by  numerous  bunds,  hardly 
sufltes  to  water  the  lands  it  formerly  overfiowed,  and  is  a  never  ending 
source  of  contention,  between  the  various  tribes  which  inhabit  iti  banks. 

Geogcaphen  have  been  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  many  diflbrent  names 

have  been  given  to  the  lake  of  Seistan.     The 


oTSebtaa^      ^      ^   solution  of  the  pussle  is  very  simple. 

The  Persian  word  Hamoon  ^^^^l^  signifies  a  plain 
level  ground.  (9)    The  Seistanis  apply  the  term  to  any  expanse  of  water. 

9.  It  k  fiequ0iiU7  found  in  this  senie  in  PenUn  authort,  aa  in  the  Bottan  :— 
Ze  dffriaamA  hur  amud  Rum, 
Suftv  KnrdAh  deiia  wo  Hamoon  tnna. 

tl  know  of  no  InBtance  of  any  author  having  uMd  the  tenn  to  ezprew  an  expanse  of  water.    The 
imflar  aounding  name  of  the  Ozut,  Amoo,  it  ptohably  descriptiTe  of  its  periodical  swell. 
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During  the  swell,  as  before  observed,  the  Hehnimd  overflows  its  banks,  and 
water  is  somethnes  carried  into  low  spots,  firom  which  some  ridge  inter- 
cepts its  retreat,  when  the  river  again  retires  to  its  bed.  In  this  manner 
numerous  small  lakes  were  formed,  and  each  of  them  was  called  a  Hamoon, 
and  was  distinguished  by  its  particular  appellative.  The  united  waters 
are  styled  the  Hamoon  without  any  distinctive  a^ective.  The  old  lake 
also  was  in  former  times  known  as  the  Hamoon,  though  sometimes,  as 
now  specified  by  the  name  of  the  celebrated  hill  in  the  midst  of  it,  the  Koh- 
i-Zor,  or  Roostum,  or  as  it  is  more  generally  called  from  a  modem  saint, 
Koh-i-Khwijeh. 
The  Hamoon  of  Zirreh  was  some  miles  to  the  south  the  Hamoon  of  Koh-i- 

Khwcgeh,  and  was  perhaps  formed  in  the  manner  above 
described,  from  the  overflow  of  that  lake;  though 
it  is  not  improbable  that  a  natural  or  artificial  branch  of  the  Helmund 
went  direct  to  Zirreh.  This  Hamoon  wiU  be  mentioned  in  the  sequel. 
The  lake  of  Zirreh,  and  many  smaller  ones,  some  of  which  are  marked 
on  the  map,  are  either  dry,  or  are  d%ing  up  in  consequence  of  the  diversion 
of  the  Helmund.  On  the  site  of  one,  Booij,  one  of  the  four  capitals  of  Seis- 
tan  has  been  built,  and  the  place  of  water  is  supplied  by  corn-fields. 

I  cannot  learn  that  the  principal  Hamoon,  or  any  of  the  smaller  ones  were 

ever  styled  in  Sdstan,  Loukh ;  I  suppose  therefore,  that  titie  to  be  a  Persian 

or  Afghan  &brication,  or  it  may  have  obtained  currency  through  some 

misconception  of  the  meaning  of  the  person  who  originally  employed  it  to 

designate  the  lake,  to  many  parts  of  whidi  tiie  name  would  be  suffidentiy 

appropriate, "  Loukh"  in  Persian  and  Pushtoo  signifying  "  rushes :"  but  this 

word  is  not  known  in  Seistan,  where  a  rush  is  invariably  called  "  Toot" 

The  most  fitting  appellation  of  the  Hamoon  is  the  classical  one  of 

_,      .    .      ^  ,     Aria  Palus,  for  it  is  in  reality  almost  every  where  a 

Dgcnpuonof  th.  ^  ^^     It  hM  r«ely  •  depth  of  more  tl««  from 

three  to  four  foet,  and  is  almost  entirely  covered  with 
reeds  or  rashes.  There  is  however  a  considerable  difference  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  old  and  new  lake,  particularly  in  the  dry  season. 

Of  the  Duk-i-Teer,  I  have  only  seen  the  south  part;  there  it  is  a  large 
sheet  of  water,  thickly  studded  with  reed-topped  islands,  its  depth  averag- 
ing about  four  foet,  and  having  a  very  muddy  bottom.  The  reeds  are  tall 
and  dose  together,  but  you  can  walk  through  them  without  difficulty. 
To  the  north  there  im  probably  less  water,  and  the  reeds  are  not  in  patdies, 
but  cover  the  whole  surface.  In  the  old  Hamoon,  on  the  contrary,  the 
reeds  are  in  most  places  stiff  and  thick  with  age,  and  stand  so  dose 
together  in  clumps,  their  roots  being  united  by  littie  hillocks  of  encrusted 
earth,  that  quadrupeds  even  are  unable  to  force  their  way  through  them. 
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This  is  particalArly  the  case  round  the  hill  of  Roostum,  the  only  mode  of 

reaching  which  in  the  summer  is  by  a  ditch  two    or 
a^l^iig     e  o      ^^^  fyg^   mde,  and   having   an    average  depth  of 

three  feet  of  water,  very  salt,  rank  with  putriiying 
matter,  and  nearly  as  black  as  iiik."  Men,  horses,  and  cows  wade 
tbrougfa  the  slime,  people  of  the  better  classes  are  conveyed  to  and  lira 
in  a  species  of  canoe  called  Tootee,  and  peculiar,  I  believe,  to  Seistan.  Four 
or  five  bundles  of  reeds  are  fiistened  together  by  rashes,  or  by  the  flexible 
tops  of  reedsy  the  cut  edges  forming  a  square  stem,  the  upper  ends  being 
tied  in  a  point  for  a  prow.  The  passenger  seats  himself  in  the  middle,  one 
man  pushes  from  behind,  and  another  pulls  at  the  front  During  the 
wet  season  the  tootees  are  made  of  larger  sise,  so  as  to  admit  of  as  many 
«  four  men  ntting  in  them,  and  are  propelled  by  paddles  and  long  poles, 
but  they  are  rarely  taken  into  the  deeper  water,  where  the  waves  would 
wet  and  sink  them.  These  boats  last  only  for  a  few  days,  for  the  wet 
reeds  soon  become  rotten  and  heavy ;  they  are  made  and  navigated  by 
s  particular  dass  of  men  called  Syads,  a  word  which  expresses  their  pro- 
fevion  of  fowlers.  The  ditch  road  I  have  mentioned  has  to  be  renewed 
every  year  when  the  waters  have  subsided. 
Hie  old  Hamoon  can  be  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage  from  the  tops 

of  the  hill  of  Roostum,  from  which  elevated  posi- 
View  from  Roh-i-      .        ,  ,         .  ,  ,  .     ,         , 

Khwajeh.  tion  the  eye  travels  umnterrnpted  over  a  plam  bound- 

ed only  by  tiie  horison,  except  on  the  west,  where,  at 
fifty  miles  distance,  rises  the  chain  of  the  Bundau  hills. 

It  was  in  September  that  I  took  my  station  on  this  hill ;  immediately 
beneath  me  lay  a  yellow  plain,  as  level  as  a  calm  sea,  formed  by  the  tops 
at  leeds,  and  extending  north  and  south  long  beyond  the  reach  of  vision. 
On  the  east  it  was  bounded  by  a  strip  of  paler  yellow,  marking  the  borders 
of  the  lake,  where  the  less  thickly  growing  reeds  are  annually  burnt  down, 
and  a  few  poor  Kheils  dear  away  the'  ground  for  the  cultivation  of  water- 
melons. Beyond  again,  in  this  direction,  appeared  the  dark  green  of  the 
tamansks,  whole  forests  (11)  of  which  fringe  the  lake.  Here  and  there  as  we 
looked  around  on  every  side,  were  seen  patches  of  blue  water,  and  on  the 
west  a  large  dear  lake  stretched  away  till  out  of  sight.  All  seemed  waste, 
but  the  towers  of  Chuling  and  Sekoha  showed  like  white  specks  in  the 
distance;  and  winding  and  shining  through  the  tamarisks,  you  might  trace 
the  course  of  several  streams,  which  once  formed  the  ddta  of  the  Helmund, 
ttid  in  which  water  is  still  retained  at  intervals  for  the  purposes  of  agri- 

11  iMt  I  be  aeeoMd  of  a  oontnidicttoB,  m  it  haa  .b««n  laid  that  there  are  no  treea  in  Seiitan, 
I  nay  mention,  that  the  tamarisks  rarely,  if  ev«,  attain  any  great  sise  in  that  country. 

4y 
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culture.   The  water  of  l^e  Hamoon  ia  salt  (12),  but  not  at  all  places  equally 

so,  the  intensity  varying  according  to  the  depth,  nature 
of  the  soil  on  which  it  rests,  and  the  proximity  to  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers.  The  Seistanis  boast  that  the  water  of  their  country 
is  the  best  in  the  world,  that  it  gives  an  appetite,  and  promotes  diges- 
tion; even  when  most  distasteftQ,  it  is  said  not  to  be  injurious,  and 
the  garrison  of  Koh-i-Khwajeh  drank  no  other  than  that  of  the  ditch  path, 
described  above,  which  is  so  brackish  that  none  of  our  horses  after  a 
fktiguing  march  in  the  sun  could  be  induced  to  drink  it. 

It  has-been  stated  that  the  Hamoon  is  every  year  spreading  over  a  large 

superficies,  which  requires  eicplanation,  since  it  seems 

On  the  increase  or    at  variance  with  the  received  theory  of  the  other  in- 
dixninution    of    the  _  ,  _ 

waters.  land  lakes,  the  Caspian,  Aral,  &c.  all  of  which  are  said 

to  cover  a  less  space  now,  than  they  did  in  former 

times.     With  only  a  general  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  those  seas,  it 

is  dangerous  to  hazard  a  conjecture  regarding  them,  but  it  seems  by  no 

means  improbable  that  much  of  the  land  which  is  represented  as  shewing 

traces  of  having  once  formed  part  of  the  lakes  in  question,  was  covered 

with  water  before  those  lakes  had  occupied  their  present  beds,  proving 

therefore  no  more  than  that  the  water  has  chang^  its  position,  not  that  it 

is  less  in  extent.    The  Caspian  on  the  north,  where  traces  of  inundation 

on  lands  now  dry  are  the  most  remarkable,  is  shallow,  marshy,  and  covered 

with  reeds,  as  if  the  water  was  gradually  deserting  it.    It  must  however 

be  borne  in  mind,  that  as  the  lake  spreads,  it  offers  a  large  sur&ce  to  the 

action  of  evaporation,  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  apparent  increase, 

there  is  a  real  diminution  in  bulk. 

The  evaporation  in  SeLstan  must  be  very  great.    The  heat  in  summer 

„  is  said  to  be  more  oppressive  than  that  of  Candahar, 

Evaporation.  **^ 

and  for  half  the  year,  a  strong  steady  wind  blows  horn, 
the  snowy  mountains  above  Herat,  to^  compensate  the  exhaustion  of  air  in 
the  burning  desert  to  the  south.  This  wind,  which  is  called  the  "  B&d  i  sud     | 
o  bist  roz,"  "  a  wind  of  120  days,"  is  confined  to  a  breadth  of  about  80  miles,     j 
being  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Bundau  hills,  and  extending  no  further 
east,  it  is  said,  than  Khash. 

I  should  have  desired  here  to  give  some  account  of  the  natural  history 
of  Seistan,  but  of  the  study  itself  I  am  nearly  ignorant;  the  field  is,  I 
siispect,  a  barren  one,  and  the  season  at  which  I  visited  the  country  was 


11  Nothing  but  cominon  salt  b  found  in  S«ista&  it«elf.   The  plain  of  Fnmh  is  a  saltpetre  marab. 
S«lt  is  found  in  patches  in  yaxious  parts  of  the  desert,  thatot  Peer  1  Bizie  in  the  Gurmsehl  is  cele- 
'        brated  for  its  whiteness. 
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un&Tourable  to  the  prosecution  of  it.  A  description  of  the  Hamoon 
howeyer  would  be  incomplete,  without  some  notice  of  the  more  common 
inimals  to  which  the  lake  gives  birth  or  affords  nourishment 

The  marshy  and  reedy  parts  of  the  lake  shelter  innumerable  wild  hogs. 

...  In  a  small  history  of  Seistan  written  by  a  native,  it 

Nitural  History.      .  '  ^  ^ 

is  stated,  that  when  a  man  cultivates  a  piece  of  ground, 

he  calculates  on  losing  half  the  produce  by  their  ravages.     The  villagers, 

as  may  be  supposed,  spare  no  means  to  destroy  these 
Wild   Mogs. 

destructors ;  they  lay  snares  for  them,  shoot  them,  and 

hunt  them  down  with  dogs.    The  dogs  are  large,  strong,  bold  animals, 

resembling  the  Bhil  dogs  of  India,  and  are  regularly  trained  to  hunt. 

Accompanied  by  a  dozen  or  more  of  these  you  sally  out,  and  as  soon  as  you 

approach  the  reedy  grounds  which  the  hogs  frequent,  you  perceive  on  all 

■ides  the  earth  ploughed  up  with  their  tusks.    The  Seistanis,  who  are  eager 

sportsmen,  atrip,  and  wade  nearly  naked  through  the  mud.    Soon  a  bark 

is  heard,  the  note  is  immediately  taken  up,  and  all  the  dogs  join  in  the 

cry  like  a  pack  of  English  hounds.     After  a  due  quantity  of  holloing 

and  splajshing  the  g^e  is  brought  down,  or  if  of  large  size,  is  held  at  bay 

till  the  huntsmen  come  up  and  despatch  it  with  their  matchlocks.    The  Seis- 

taius  though  Sheeahs,  and  like  all  Sheeahs  full  of  prejudices,  do  not  object 

to  handle  the  hog :  the  nearest  huntsman  cuts  up  the  carcase  and  gives^ 

slices  of  it  to  the  dogs,  and  the  rest  is  brought  home  as  food  for  them. 

When  the  waters  are  rising  in  the  spring,  herds  of  thirty  or  forty  are 
to  be  seen  ewimming  one  behind  the  other  from  island  to  island.  Large 
numbers  are  thus  sometimes  collected  into  a  small  spot,  and  the  hunting 
then  becomes  most  dangerous ;  hardly  a  year  passes  without  lives  being 
lost  in  the  sport. 

The  hogs  are  however  a  trifling  nuisance  compared  with  the  hosts  of 

insects  bred  in  the  stagnant  waters.  The  mosquitoes 
are  so  troublesome,  that  in  the  spring,  the  poorest 
villager  is  obliged  to  make  a  small  room  of  a  coarse  open  doth  called 
"  kirbas,"  into  which  he  retires  with  his  family  as  soon  as  the  sun  sets.  "  Clap 
your  hands  together,"  said  a  man  whom  I  asked  to  give  me  some  idea  of 
their  number,  for  when  we  passed  through  Seistan  there  were  none, ''  and  the 
palms  win  be  covered  with  blood."  Fleas  are  said  to  be  no  less  numerous, 
and  from  them  there  is  no  escape ;  but  the  worst  plague  of  all  are  the  flies. 
I  had  been  sometime  in  Seistan  before  I  understood  why  the  inhabitants 
complained  so  much  of  these  insects ;  a  few  would  now  and  then  settle  on 
the  inside  of  our  horses  thighs,  (every  other  part  of  the  body  being 
always  protected  by  cloth)  and  w^ere  they  bite  a  small  stain  of  blood  is 
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left,  80  that  the  animal,  was  marked  aa  if  leeches  had  been  applied  to  it ; 
but  this  was  all,  and  though  every  one  said,  "  Yon  have  not  seen  the  flies, 
a  cold  night  killed  them  just  before  you  arrived,  &c.,"  I^began  to  suspect 
that  the  reports  I  had  heard  on  the  subject  were  fabrications,  or  at  least 
exaggerations.  I  was  mistaken :  it  was  our  last  march  in  Seistan ;  we 
were  approaching  Chukhnasoor,  and  our  road  lay  over  some  soil  which 
the  water  of  the  lake  had  lately  left,  and  which  was  hard,  dry,  and  broken 
into  innumerable  small  cracks  :  from  these  cracks  such  swarms  of  flies 
issued,  that  I  can  only  give  an  idea  of  their  numbers,  by  comparing  them, 
to  bees  near  a  hive  which  has  just  been  disturbed.  They  buzzed  round  our 
faces,  and  bit  us  in  every  less  protected  part,  as  the  ande  above  the  shoe,  the 
neck,  &c  When  we  reached  our  halting  ground.  Peer  i  Risri,  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  Khash,  their  numbers  were  incredible ;  the  horses  were  nearly 
maddened,  and  the  servants  declared  they  would  all  be  killed.  We  lighted 
fires  on  the  windward  side  of  every  horse,  smothering  the  flame  to  make 
the  smoke  rise :  this  was  not  sufficient ;  we  could  not  drive  away  the  flies 
from  our  own  persons,  and  the  heat  was  too  great  to  allow  of  our  covering 
our  &ces  with  a  doth.  On  the  opposite  bank  was  a  thick  jungle  of  dry 
reed,  we  set  fire  to  it,  and  huge  volumes  of  smoke  driving  over  us,  we 
escaped  our  tormentors  at  the  expense  of  sore  eyes,  and  being  blackened 
with  ashes.  During  the  night,  afraid  to  &ce  another  day  here,  we  hurried 
away  to  Ruddeh,  glad  to  be  quit  of  the  flies  and  Seistan. 

The  Seistan  fly  resembles  the  common  fly,  but  is  twice  as  large.  In  the 
spring  it  is  of  a  pale  brown  with  dark  spots ;  as  the  year  closes  the  colour 
turns  black,  and  soon  after  the  insect  dies.  The  bite  is  painful,  but  less 
so  than  the  sting  of  a  wasp,  and  the  pain  is  only  momentary. 

To  the  annoying  attacks  of  the  flies,  is  generally  attributed  the  re- 

markable  mortality  which  prevails  among  horses  in 
Seistan,  and  it  b  not  improbable  that  the  irritation 
produced  by  their  bites  may  have  considerable  effect  in  promoting  the 
evil.  There  is  hardly  a  horse  in  the  country.  Of  more  than  5,000  brought 
hy  Kamran  in  his  expedition,  about  four  years  ago,  not  one  is  said  to  have 
been  alive  six  months  after  the  return  of  the  army  to  Herat.  This  is  of 
course  a  gross  exaggeration,  but  there  i&  no  doubt  that  the  loss  was 
inunense.  The  few  horses  which  the  Seistan  chiefs  keep  for  state,  are  tended 
with  the  greatest  care  in  dark  stables,  from  which  they  never  issue,  unless 
on  some  important  occasion,  except  during  the  winter.  When  brought  out 
their  whole  bodies  are  covered  with  cloth,  particular  care  being  taken  to 
protect  the  belly,  for  a  bite  in  that  part  is  considered  &tal;  they  are  never 
galloped,  for  it  is  believed  that  if  a  horse  sweats,  he  is  sure  to  die.  I 
bought  a  horse  from  a  Bdooch  chief,  which  Rhohundil  Khan  of  Candahar 


I 
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hid  sent  down  as  a  present  four  years  before.    The  beast  had  never  been 

momited,  had  hardly  left  the  stable,  and  the  owner  was  glad  to  accept  any 

tiifle  for  it  to  escape  the  expence  of  its  keep. 

The  symptoms  of  the  fittal  disease,  which  it  called  "  Soorkh  snrgeen/* 

_.  ...  or  red  dun^,  are  as  nearly  as  I  could  collect  from  in- 

Disease  of  the  hone. 

quiries  among  the  natives,  and  my  own  observation,  as 

foIlowB.     First,  the  hind  legs  swelL    The  Seistams  then  say  "  Bad  gerift," 
"the  wind  has  seised  him,*'  an  expression  applied  commonly  to  a  rheumatic 
complaint.      One  of  my  riding  horses  refused  its  food;  we  were  standing 
by  inquiring  the  cause,  when  a  man  who  was  looking  on,  came  up,  opened 
die  mouth  of  the  animal,  and  exclaimed,  "  ^our  horse  will  die — ^he  has  got 
white  gums :"  this  is  the  second  symptom.      The  dung  now  turns  of  a 
vennillion  colour,  the  skin  is  frequently  covered  with  pimples,  the  urine  is 
bloody,  and  at  last  a  paralysis  seises  on  all  the  limbs,  and  soon  after  death 
ensues.     The  eye  during  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  only  a  few  specks  of  white  remaining,  and  it  is  said  that  the  "  tail 
dries  up,"  BO  that  you  can  pull  out  the  hairs  by  hands  ftdL    The  disease  in 
some  cases  I  witnessed,  killed  in  three  days ;  but  horses  passing  through 
Seistan  generally  live  for  a  few  months,  dying  however  in  certainly  two 
esses  out  of  five,  within  the  year.     The  Seistanis  having  found  all  their  re- 
medies fiEkil,  now  generally  abandon  a  horse  to  its  fate  as  soon  as  it  is  taken 
ill.    Bleeding,  the  most  obvious  treatment,  is,  I  was  assured,  useless,  and 
the  only  mode  of  cure  recommended  to  me,  (warm  goat's  blood)  is  evidently 
absurd.    This  epidemic  is  confined  to  Seistan ;  it  is  not  known  at  Jowaine, 
or  Ndi,  or  even  Kuddeh.     The  Seistams  pretend  that  it  has  only  appeared 
in  their  country  of  late  years,  but  the  ancient  Zarangeans,  and  the  armies 
which  fought  against  Timoor,  were  foot  soldiers,  which  argues  the  contrary. 
The  dimate  is  unfavourable,  but  in  a  less  degree,  to  camels.    Both  these 
animals  and  sheep  die  in  g^reat  numbers  from  eating  the  leaves 
of  a  plant  called  Trootk.    Not  more  than  3  or  4000  camels 
could  be  procured  in  Seistan ;  when  required,  they  are  brought  from  Gurm- 
sehl,  or  the  sandy  desert  to  the  S.E.  Sheep.  Sheep  feed  generally  on  a  small 
creeping  plant  called  Boonoo,  which  abounds  in  the  salt  grounds,  and  which 
tastes  like  salt  itsel£      Boonoo  is  sometimes  used  for  horses'  food,  but  it  is 
fint  washed,  by  which  process  it  loses  much  of  its  bitterness.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  grasses  all  over  the  country,  but  several  of  them  were  said  to  have 
noxious  qualities.  (13)  The  only  domestic  animal  which  thrives  well  except 

U.  1  colleetod  specimnis  of  them  which  mra  not  at  present  avaUsble  for  Yeplfieatioa.  The  most 
coBUBon  is  called  Kirta,  when  we  passed  through  Furrah,  that  whole  plain  was  oovered  with  it,  and 
rcseaUed  a  rich  Engtish  meadow,  sheep  and  cows  thrire  on  Kirta,  but  it  acts  on  horses  as  an 
speiiest 
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the  mule  and  ass, — the  latter  of  which  is  very  common  and  useful,  is  the  cow, 
which  is  much  valued  in  the  neighbouring  countries.  People 
send  their  cows  from  a  distance  to  pasture  on  the  reeds  of  the 
Hamoon,  which  soon  bring  them  into  condition,  but  a  cow  thus  fattened, 
though  looking  sleek  and  plump,  does  not  yield  the  same  quantity  of  milk  as 
the  Candahar  cow,  which  revels  on  artificial  grasses ;  for  the  first,  six  seers 
of  milk  is  considered  a  fair  supply;  at  Candahar  twelve  seers  are  commonly 
drawn.  The  Seistan  cows  are  exported,  three  or  four  hundred  every  year, 
to  Candahar,  Persia,  &c.  I  heard  a  well  attested  story  of  one  which  had  re- 
turned by  itself  from  Teheran. 

Cows  are  put  to  a  singular  use  in  this  country  (14) ;  they  are  taught  to 
.  hunt     In  the  spring,  when  the  lake  is  covered  with  water- 

birds,  the  cow  quietly  crops  the  reeds,  and  the  birds  used 
to  its  presence,  do  not  rise  at  its  approach.  Behind  it  skulks  the  hunts- 
man, his  matchlock  resting  on  its  back.  The  cow  moves  along  Tery  quietly, 
first  lifting  one  leg  and  then  after  a  pause  another,  every  now  and  then  stop- 
ping and  feeding,  till  it  comes  to  within  a  few  feet  of  a  dense  mass  of  fowls. 
The  hunter  then  fires,  picks  up  his  prey,  and  continues  his  sport  as  before. 

Many  cows  are  said  to  die  from  a  disease  called  "  Murk,*'  (a  corruption 
perhaps  of  '*  Murg,"  death)  when  you  are  told,  a  maggot  is  always  found 
in  the  Uver. 

The  water-birds  of  Seistan  I  did  not  see,  but  I  could  well  credit  the 
reports  of  their  extraordinary  numbers  by  the  appearance  of  many  parts 
of  the  grounds  which  had  been  lately  deserted  by  water ;  in  some  places 

...  .  the  marks  of  feet  were  so  numerous  as  to  remind  us  of  an 

Birds. 

etching.  Geese,  ducks,  and  teal,  are  tamed.  A  very  fine 
species  of  tame  duck  is  brought  from  Bunpore,  and  is  commonly  offered  as 
a  present  in  Seistan. 

A  fiimous  shot,  a  cousin  of  the  principal  chief  in  Seistan,  Mahomed  Reza 
Khan,  wrote  out  for  me  a  long  list  of  all  the  birds  with  which  he  was  ac- 
quainted, with  remarks  on  their  habitsj  &c.  but  his  notes  are  more  amusing 
than  instructive. (15) 
There  are  probably  few  fish  in  the  lakes,  or  rather  few  varieties  of  fish. 
In  all  the  rivers  we  crossed  from  Girishke  to  Herat,  though 
we  frequently  threw  in  poison,  and  caught  fish  in  hundreds, 
we  only  found  two  species,  a  carp  and  a  silurees.     The  Heri-rood  has 

14.  The  same  ctutoxn  is  known  in  AfghaniBtan ;  see  Elphinstone. 

1 5.  Thus  he  speaks  of  the  KiAtan,  or  pelican,  the  water-carrier  of  the  birds,  which  fills  its  bag  with 
water,  and  flies  fisr  away  into  the  thirsty  desert,  where  the  little  birds  exchange  the  food  which  they 
have  collected,  for  a  drink  of  his  water.  Or  of  the  "  Fnrdeh  beginun,"  or  "  111  catch  him  to-morrow," 
a  kind  of  bastard  hawk.  Every  morning  it  resolves  to  go  a  hunting,  but  scarcely  has  it  made  two 
circles  in  the  air,  when  a  piece  of  cow-dung  attracts  its  eye,  '*  Well  never  mind,**  it  exclaims,  settling 
down  on  the  cow-dung,  "  i'//  eittch  to-morrou;." 
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also  the  dace,  and  in  the  Hamoon  there  is  a  amall  fish  much  esteemed, 
called  Aujuk ;  it  was  not  in  season,  and  I  did  not  see  one. 

The  more  common  wild  animals  are  wolves  (which  will  attack  cows 
and  even  men)  jackalls,  hyaenas,  foxes,  porcupines,  hedge-hogs,  the  kan- 
garoo-rat, otters,  &c. 

The  skins  of  the  last  are  exported  to  Bokhara,  and  sell  even  in  Seistan 
for  three  or  four  rupees.  The  leopard,  or  as  a  native  described  it  to  me, 
*<the  tiger 'a  younger  brother,"  is  found  in  the  western  hills,  to  which  it 
gives  a  name. 

Wild  asses  and  deer  abound  in  the  desert  which  lies  between  the  Hel- 
mund  and  the  Bundau  hills.  This  tract  differs  much  from  the  sandy  desert 
south  of  the  river.  Little  sand  is  found  on  it,  except  in  strips  of  no  great 
width.  For  the  most  part  it  consists  of  a  hard,  -  compact,  light-coloured  clay, 
over  which  a  few  shrubs,  tamarisks,  and  grasses  are  thinly 
scattered,  but  sometimes  it  is  perfectly  destitute  of  vegetation 
for  miles.  Lai^e  spaces  are  found  covered  over  with  rolled  stones,  nor 
could  we  in  every  case  assign  a  plausible  explanation  of  their  presence. 
The  few  isolated  hills  are  marked  on  the  map. 

Water  is  procured  by  digging  wells  in  the  beds  of  one  or  two  small 
rivulets^  such  as  the  Muija  and  Tagrish,  which  are  dry  except  after  a  fall 
of  rain,  and  a  tract  runs  through  the  desert,  called  Shund,  where  water  can 
always  be  found  within  a  fewlTeet  of  the  surfiu^.  Formerly  brick  wells  were 
to  be  met  with  at  every  10  or  12  miles  on  the  caravan  routes,  but  they 
are  now  almost  aU  of  them  purposely  destroyed  by  the  Afghans,  that 
the  plundering  Belooches  may  be  prevented  by  want  of  halting  places 
from  invading  them.  From  the  scarcity  of  water  in  the  interior,  it  is 
almost  destitute  of  animal  life ;  the  deer  are  found  near  the  rivers,  but 
chiefly^  and  in  immense  herds,  at  a  distance  of  generally  7  or  8  miles  from 
the  Helmund,  where  they  are  almost  intermixed  with  large  flocks  of 
sheep,  which  are  sent  there  from  the  banks  of  the  river  to  fjeXtea  on  a  grass 
called  Muj.  The  mode  of  catching  the  deer  is  curious.  The  canals  for 
irrigation  are  always  cut  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  clifh  of  the  desert, 
a  narrow  space  only  being  left  for  a  high  road.  The  traveller  in  the 
Gurmsehl  will  remark  the  outer  or  desert  edge  of  the  canals  lined  for  miles 
with  a  slight  railing  of  threads  raised  on  small  pieces  of  stick ;  at  every 
one  or  two  hundred  yards  a  gap  is  left.  Here  in  a  pit  dug  for  the  purpose 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  canal,  sits  crouching  the  hunter,  the  muzzle  of 
hia  matchlock,  which  rests  on  the  edge  of  the  pit,  being  concealed  by  a 
parapet  of  small  stones. 

In  the  twilight,  either  morning  or  evening,  the  deer  steal  from  the  dry 
deaert  to  slake  their  thirst  in  the  canal,  sometimes  singly,  sometimes  in 
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herds,  one  walking  quietly  behind  the  other.  A  troop  is  seen  approach- 
ing; on  reaching  the  edge  of  the  water  the  white  line  is  perceived,  and  the 
leader  afraid  to  cross  it,  turns,  and  followed  by  the  rest  walks  trembling 
along  side  of  it  till  the  spot  is  reached  where  the  hunter  lies  concealed. 
This  is  an  anxious  moment ;  the  deer  pauses  as  if  to  consult  with  his  bre- 
thren. Frequently  the  marksman  ii^  lus  eagerness  moves,  a  stone  falls 
down  from  the  parapet,  and  the  startled  herd  scamper  off  to  the  desert 
again ;  but  they  must  soon  return.  As  the  poor  animal  which  has  been 
once  scared  returns  half  dead  with  fear  and  thirst  to  the  dangerous  spot, 
you  can  hear  its  heart  beating.  Slowly,  and  step  by  step,  frequently  stop- 
ping and  looking  round,  it  at  length  has  neared  the  water :  it  stoops  to 
drink :  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  is  within  a  few  inches  of  its  head :  before  one 
sip  has  been  taken,  a  bullet  has  pierced  its  brain. 

Wild  asses  are  not  common  in  that  part  of  the  desert  I  traversed ;  they 
are  said  to  be  found  in  great  numbers,  in  herds  of  two  or  three  hundred, 
on  the  plains  west  of  Seistan. 

The  soil  of  Seistan  is  celebrated  for  its  richness,  and  many  incredible 
stories  were  told  me  of  its  productiveness.  From  this  ferti- 
lity it  might  be  supposed  that  Seistan  was  a  garden, — it  is 
a  desert  rather.  With  the  exception  of  wheat,  cotton  (the  plant  of 
which  is  not  half  the  height  of  the  Indian  one,  but  which  bears  a  large 
pod)  and  in  some  places  rice,  and  a  little  ill  flavoured  tobacco,  and  a  few  of 
the  coarser  grains,  bi^ra,  &c.  almost  the  only  plants  found  there  are  grasses 
and  water-melons.  The  latter  are  singularly  fine  and  large,  and  of  several 
kinds ;  there  are  no  artificial  grasses,  no  vegetables,  nor  flowers.  The  larg- 
est tree  is  a  sickly  pomegranate.  If  a  Seistani  is  asked  "  why  don't  you 
make  gardens?"  he  will  answer,  "  We  don't  know  how.*'  Were  the  people 
less  ignorant  and  lazy,  their  country  would  produce  every  plant  which 
grows  in  Candahar  or  Persia,  besides  probably  sugar-cane,  and  many  of 
the  productions  of  Hindoostan ;  there  is  no  reason  why  trees  should  not 
flourish  here.  The  Gurmsehl  was  equally  destitute  of  them  a  few  years 
ago,  but  some  1200  young  mulberry  trees  were  imported  there  by  a  chief, 
and  the  country  is  now  well  stocked  with  them. 

The  climate  of  Seistan  is  decidedly  unfavourable  to  human  life,  and  the 
small  proportion  of  old  men  struck  us  forcibly.  Fever  and 
ague  is  the  prevailing  disease,  as  might  be  expected  fi*om 
the  immense  quantity  of  stagnant  water,  to  which  is  superadded  the 
bad  effects  of  hot  days  and  generally  cold  nights.  From  the  constant  high 
wind  and  the  dust  it  raises,  mixed  with  particles  of  salt,  or  from  general  ill 
health,  consequent  on  malaria,  one  man  in  five  throughout  the  country 
has  diseased  eyes.    Nature  indeed,  as  respects  comfort,  has  little  favoured 
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SebUn,  and  for  three  months  of  the  year  only,  the  cold  months  (16),  can  life 
in  it  be  said  to  be  eiyoyed.(17) 


Note  OH  the  Ma/p. 

Any  merits,  which  the  map  may  be  judged  to  possess,  should  be 
attributed  to  Sergeant  Cameron,  who  surveyed  the  whole  route,  except 
that  part  of  it  which  lies  between  Seistan  and  Killah  Beest,  for  the  errors 
of  which  I  alone  am  responsible.  (1 8) 

The  surrey  has  been  made  only  with  the  compass,  but  a  flat  country, 
with  hills  interspersed  at  long  intervals  is  so  easily  laid  down,  we  had  so 
many  well  determined  points  d'appui,  and  our  numerous  bearings  answer- 
ed so  perfectly,  that  I  feel  confident  of  there  being  no  error  of  consequence 
in  the  portion  of  the  map  over  which  our  route  lay. 

From  Gerishke  to  Herat  the  route  has  been  taken  from  Capt  Lander's 
survey. 

The  villages  in  the  valley  of  Furrah  are  placed  from  native  information. 
During  our  stay  in  that  valley  there  was  a  thick  base  which  prevented  the 
taking  of  a  bearing. 

The  determining  what  shape  to  give  to  the  Hamoon,  which  has  a 
different  shape  every  month  of  the  year,  was  a  point  of  much  doubt  and 
difficulty ;  the  one  adopted  is  that  we  believe  the  lake  to  assume  in  June, 
whoi  the  water  retires  from  overflowing  the  surrounding  country  to  its 
more  natural  and  proper  bed.  Under  these  circumstances  all  that  can  be 
hoped  for,  or  expected,  is  an  approximation  to  the  truth,  but  the  only  part 

16  Tk«  cold  wwithcr  Is  Twy  plaaaant,  And  tfanflar  to  that  of  the  noith-w«at  of  Hindooftan.  Snow 
h«  bm  loMnni  to  fldi  ia  Selttaa,  bnC  it  it  a  rare  and  remarkablo  oocuirmoe.  Snow  Um  tm  five  or 
six  dajB  duiBg  the  winter  at  Herat.  Iti  boundary  \m  laid  to  be  the  height  of  Shah  Bed,  bat  it  not 
uBfteqaently  mows  at  Hilsawar.  About  two  years  ago  an  army  fh>m  Oandahar  inraded  Herat ; 
whUe  It  was  encamped  at  Jija  a  fkll  of  snow  surprised  them,  which  was  so  severe  that  they  lost 
Wferal  hvndnd  hones. 

17  In  apology  for  the  many  omisaions  of  this  imperfeet  paper,  I  may  mention  that  it  is  only  a  part 
of  a  more  oomprehenshre  memoir,  which  I  am  drawing  up  on  the  subject  of  Seistan. 

18  The  untimely  end  of  Sergeant  Cameron  has  been  already  made  public.    This  man,  the  son  of 

a  reqpeetable  builder  of  Perth,  after  his  return  from  Seistan  accompanied  me  in  a  Journey  through 

■OBC  beflne  ixnexploicd  parts  of  the  Eusafkye  country.    I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  his  seal  for 

■dsBce,  indiiatcy,  ready  talents,  and  gentlemanly  deportment.    His  health  failed  him  in  Seistan, 

fton  whence  to  the  Helmund,  we  were  obliged  to  hare  him  carried  on  a  bed.    Afterwards  he  rallied 

sgain,  but  his  disease,  consumption,  was  latterly  gaining  upon  him,  and  I  do  not  think  that  under 

say  dgninHtancfs,  he  oonld  haye  llred  many  months  longer.    As  he  was  too  weak  to  travel  except 

slowly,  I  left  hhE  at  FMhawor  to  fidlow  at  his  leisure,  and  myself  went  on  in  adTance  with  a  few 

hotiemea  to  Jelalabad.    He  had  a  strong  guard  with  him,  and  had  neaxly  reached  the  end  of  the 

Khybcr  pass.    Unsuspicious  of  danger,  he  had  dropped  a  little  in  rear  of  his  party,  when  on  a 

•oddea  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  sixty  men,  while  sixty  others  appeared  on  the  hill  above 

hia.    Seeing  that  reeiitanee  was  hopeless,  he  dismounted,  and  drawing  his  sword,  presented  it 

to  the  nearest  of  the  robbers.    Just  at  that  moment  a  stone  struck  him  on  the  head  and  knocked 

Ua  down ;  the  ruffians  in  their  blind  fliry  rushed  on  him,  and  cut  him  to  pieces  with  their  knives. 

4z 
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of  the  Hamoon  legardmg  which  I  do  not  feel  satisfied,  is  to  the  south, 
where  we  have  fewer  opportunities  of  checking  our  information. 

It  is  a  source  of  much  regret  that  we  did  not  visit  Zirreh;  ignorant 
of  the  geography  of  the  country,  we  were  not  aware  of  our  having 
travelled  away  from  it,  till  it  was  too  late  to  repair  the  error ;.  and  as  that 
part  of  Seistan  is  now  uninhabited  and  rarely  visited,  it  was  difficult  to  get 
any  satbfactory  account  of  its  present  condition. 

Of  all  the  places  inserted  in  the  map  which  did  not  come  under  our 
personal  observation,  the  relative  positions  alone  can  be  depended  on. 
The  distances  from  one  spot  to  another  are  in  many  instances  doubtful,  if 
not  conjectural. 


Proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Sodetg. 

(  Wednesday  Evening,  7tk  October,  1840.) 

The  Honorable  Sir  £.  Ryan,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  proposed  at  the  last  Meeting,  were  elected  Membexs  of 
the  Society : — 

M.  P.  Edobwortu,  Esq.  Capt.  W.  Lovbdat,  ditto. 

Gapt  T.  HuTTON,  37th  Regt  N.  I.         Dr.  J.  D.  D.  Hjibbklin. 

Library  and  Museum. 
The  following  Books,  &c.  were  presented : — 

Lardner's Cabinet  Cyclopedia;  History  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway, 

vol.  3. 
Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal,  by  Professor  Jameson,  1840,  No.  56. 
London  and  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Journal  of  Science,  No. 

104,  May  1840,  London,  3d  Series. 
Yarrell's  History  of  British  Birds,  London,  May  1840, 18. 
Oriental  Christian  Spectator,  August  1840,  2nd  Series,  vol.  ist.  No.  8th. 
Journal  des  Savans,  Janvier,  Fevrier,  Mars.  184(^  Paris. 
Bulletin  dels  Societe'  de  Geogr^hic,  Paris,  1839,  2ttd  Series,  Tome  12, 8va. 
Christian  Observer,  new  Series,  voL  1st,  No.  10. 
Journal  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  New  Series,  vol.  9th,  No.  17. 
Sketch  of  the  Country  between  Kurrachee  and  the  Aghar  River,  MSS. 
Sketch  shewing  the  situation  of  the  Coals  found  in  the  Tenaaserim  Provinces,  i 
Sree  Vhagavat  (Purana)  in  Deva  Nagari,  4to, 

Corrected  Copy  in  Deva  Nagari  Character  from  the  original  in  the  Journal. 
Four  Pooties  in  Sanscrit 
A  tin  box  of  forged  Seals  presented  by  A.  Grant,  Esq.  Collector  of  Delhi,  forwarded 
by  H.  M.  Elliot,  Esq. 
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CaUlogue  of  the  Birds  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  by  T.  C.  Jbrdon,  Madras,  1839. 

Kapport  fut  a  L' Academic  Boyale  des  Inscriptions  et  Belies  Leiires  (lostitut  de 
France)  an  subject  du  pied  Romain,  Juin  1835. 

A  Code  of  Laws  extracted  for  the  Armenians  of  the  province  of  Ararat  in  Armenia, 
in  Armenian,  presented  by  J.  Avdall,  Esq. 

Annals  of  Natural  History,  or  Magaiine  of  Zoology,  Botany,  and  Geology,  Mo.  31, 
June  iSIO. 

Vishnu  Puiana,  translated  by  H.  H.  Wilson,  London,  1840,  4to. 

Les  Sultans  Mamlouks  de  If  akrixe  traduction  de  M.  Quatremere.  Paris  1840,  Tome 
Ut  Liv.  3nd,  4to. 

Munutn. 

Skeleton  of  an  Ostrich,  presented  by  the  Honorable  Sir  Jaspbr  Kicolls,  pre- 
pared in  the  Museum. 

Ditto  of  a  Vulture,  purchased,  and  prepared  in  ditto. 
Specimens  of  Sponge,  presented  by  Col.  O.  Macliod. 
Several  impressions  of  Seals. 

The  foUawinif  Works  %oere  presented. 

Memoir  on  the  length  of  an  ancient  Standard  measure  of  the  Roman  foot,  discoTered 
ait  Candabie,  in  Normandy. 

Notices,  of  the  Galla  Tribe  at  Limmon,  on  the  frontier  of  Abyssinia, 
also  presented  to  the  Society  by  M.  Jom aed,  President  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  at  Paris,  and  Member  of  the  French  Institute,  were  forwarded  by  Miyor  T.  B. 
Jsavis,  of  the  Bombay  Engineers.  That  officer  in  forwarding  them,  writes—*'  Which 
gives  me  an  occasion  of  oifering  a  few  words  on  the  importance  to  British  interest  of 
securing  the  good  will  of  a  people  situated  so  favourably  for  throwing  in  supplies  in 
any  case  of  emergency  into  Aden,  and  the  facilities  the  country  affords  of  providiu^ 
suitable  cattle  (a  large  and  powerful  description  of  mules)  at  a  very  reasonable  rate, 
fcr  the  Horse  Artillery  of  India. 

*'  I  cannot  but  express  my  surprise,  that  so  little  concern  has  been  given  to  the 
country  which  several  foreign  powers  are  striving  by  any  means,  and  no  doubt  with 
other  than  mere  commercial  views,  to  preoccupy. — The  French  Government,  as  may 
be  judged  from  this  little  notice,  haye  long  had  their  eye  on  it;  and  since  that  period 
Measn.  D'Abbadiu,  freres,  have  been  deputed  to  explore  its  resources,  and  are  now  in 
or  about  the  neighbouring  coast.  Messrs.  Isxnbiro  and  Krapft,  Germans  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  have  their  residence  in  Abyssinia,  and  a  Mr.  Atrston  is 
also  exploring  the  country  on  his  own,  or  what  account  I  know  not  It  would  be  well 
to  occupy  it  by  some  moderate,  able  person  in  the  opacity  of  British  Agent,  were  it 
only  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  a  lucrative  trade  that  might  be  carried  on  by 
British  subjects,  and  which  is  now  altogether  in  American  hands;  while  il  would  serve 
as  a  general  sort  of  watch  tower  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  iniquitous  traffic  in  slaves  from 
Zanguebar,  Moxambique,  and  Madagascar,  with  the  shores  of  Arabia  and  Egypt 
Moohummud  Alee,  who  draws  thence  the  larger  portion  of  the  slaves  sold  in  the  mar- 
kets of  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  was  not  insensible  to  the  political  importance  of  the 
Galla  country,  and  the  shores  to  the  east  of  it" 
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A  memorandum  of  asseti  was  submitted  by  the  Officiating  Secretary,  as  pre- 
pared  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Bolst,  Assistant  and  Accountant,  shewing  at  credit  of 
the  Society  in  the  Bank  of  Bengal,  .«  .•  ••  ..        Rs.  3,916 

Outstanding  bills  to  the  2nd  quarter  of  1840  for  contributions  from 
members,         ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  Rs.  5,U9D 

Z)oai6(^^Parties  being  absent  in  England,  &c.       ••  ..    1,168 

/rrecoveraMe— Parties  being  dead,  . .  • .  . .      304    1,472 

Rs.  3,624 
Add  contributions  for  the  3rd.  quarter  of  1810,  just  due  and  realizable, 

about,..  Rs.  2,400 

In  course  of  realization,  Rs.  6,U24 

Read  the  following  letter  and  list  of  land  and  fresh  water  shells  for  the  East  India 
Company's  Museum,  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Psarson. 

To  the  Officiating  Secretary  to  the  Asiatic  Society, 

«  Sir, — Having  seen  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  an  extract  of  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Horsfikld,  in  which  he  states  that  the  Museum  of  the  E.  I.  Company  con- 
tains  but  few  specimens  of  the  Zoology  of  the  continent  of  Inttia;  I  have  the  honour 
t(Arequest  you  will  obtain  for  me  the  favour  of  the  Society  transmitting  to  that  gentle- 
man, the  accompanying  fifty  species  of  the  land  and  fresh  water  shells  of  this  country ; 
to  be  presented  on  my  part  to  the  above  mentioned  Museum. 

*'  I  am  induced  to  prefer  this  request,  from  the  bad  fortune  which  has  hitherto  attended 
my  private  efforts  to  send  specimens  to  England ;  having  had  no  news  of  not  less  than 
three  consignments  to  the  late  Secretary  to  the  Zoological  Society,  Mr.  Bennett  (in 
his  private  capacity,  however,)  to  Mr.  Swainson,  and  to  Dr.  Traill,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance I  am  induced  to  think  they  were  not  delivered. 

**  Accompanying  the  specimens  is  a  list,  with  such  remarks  of  their  locality,  &c.,  as 
I  thought  might  be  useful. 

"  As  the  specimens  are  for  the  most  part  fragile,  you  will  oblige  me  by  taking  great 
care  in  handling  them,  should  they  be  inspected  by  the  Society.  I  must  also  add,  in 
excuse  for  the  few  specimens  of  each  species,  that  I  lost  a  considerable  portion  of  my 
collection ;  but  hope  to  be  able  hereafter  to  forward  a  greater  number. 

"  If  the  Society  will  allow  me,  I  propose  to  forward  through  them,  a  series  of  speci- 
mens of  the  other  branches  of  the  Zoology  of  these  mountains  to  the  E.  I.  Company's 
Museum,  as  I  have  opportunity  for  collecting  them.        I  have,  &c.  &c. 

J.  T.  PEARSON. 

lASt  qf  land  and  fresh  wai€r  shelit  for  the  B.  L  Qm^tany's  Museum^  from  As^ 
sistant  Surgeon  J.  T.  FmAtLMOV.^Dofieeling,  lOth  April,  1840. 

l.—Unio  bilinearis^BsNsoN.^Found  in  a  tank  on  the  Esplanade  of  Fort  William. 

2.-*Unio  favidens—BiNsoN.— Found  in  running  streams,  and  common  in  most 
rivulets  in  India. 

3.— Unio  maigmalis.  Common  in  tanks  of  stagnant  water,  and  less  so  in 

rivulets. 

4.^Cyolostoma  involvalus.^SovsRLV.— Conuion  in  the  Rajhmahl  hills,  and  at 
Midnapore. 
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5..Gycl<»tiniim  inYolTaliu. — Sotirlt. — Found  at  Chem  Pooig«e,  and  in  the  Dar- 
jeeling  dutrict  of  the  Himalya  mountains.  At  Daijeeling  it  is  of  the  smaller  siie, 
hat  knrar  down,  at  an  elevation  of  not  more  than  2,500  to  4,000  feet,  they  are  much 
laiger—as  large  again  as  those  sent ;  but  I  have  not  a  good  specimen  of  this  large 
Tariety.  Mr.  Benson  is  of  opinion  this  species  is  the  same  as  No.  4. 

6.— Cydostoma  >— .— -  Pound  also  at  Daijeeling,  hut  not  very  common. 

7. — Pterocydos  hispidum  peaugo. — From  the  Garrow  Hills.  I  described  this  and 
the  folloiring  shell  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  lor  November  1833^  under  the 
Bsme  of  Spirtieuitim  kispidum ;  a  generic  name,  which  out  of  deference  to  Mr. 
Benson's  authority  as  a  conchologist  (independent  of  his  prior  claim)  I  think  it 
light  to  withdraw. 

8.— Plerocyclos  parvus.-— Pbarson. — Locality  as  the  last  species. 

9. — Pterocyclos  ropestris.~BiNsoN. — Found  in  the  K^hmahl  hills.  The  fint  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  discovered  by  Mr.  Benson. 

10. — Hellz  — — — —  Found  at  Daijeeling.  The  only  live  specimen  I  have  yet  met 
with. 

11. — Melania  varialilis.— BsNsoN.-^Found  in  Tolly's  Nullah,  near  Calcutta.  It 
was  also  ia  the  Sylhet  and  Cherra  Poonjee  collection,  which  I  purchased  jointly  with 
the  Asiatic  Society. 

12.— Melania  stephanus. — Binson.— In  the  above  mentioned  collection. 

13.— Melania  sonata.— Binson.— In  the  above  collection. 

14. — ^Melania  coriccaf — Gray. — ditto,  ditto. 

15. — Melania Found  in  tanks  and  rivulets  of  Bengal. 

16.— Melania  dittoi  ditto,  ditto. 

17.— Melania  ditto,  ditto,  ditto. 

la— Melania  ditto,  ditto,  ditto. 

19. — Paludina  bengalensis.  ditto,  ditto. 

20. — Paludina  crassa. — Inhabits  the  rivers  &c.  of  India. 

21.— Paludina  pulchella. — From  the  Sylhet  collection. 

21— Paludina ditto,  ditto,  ditto. 

23.— Lymnosa  — ^  I  discovered  this  species  in  a  tank  on  the  road  from  Howrah  to 
Bishop's  College,  near  Calcutta. 

24  — Lymncsa  ■  Common  in  stagnant  waters  all  over  India. 

25. — ^Planosbis  indicus. — ditto,      ditto,  ditto. 

26.— Vitrina  gigus. From  the  Sylhet  collection. 

27.— Helix   ■  Bengal. 

28. — Helix  —  From  the  Sylhet  collection. 

29.— Helix ditto,      ditto,  ditto. 

aO.— Helix  ditto,      ditto,  ditto. 

31.— Helix  ditto,      ditto,  ditto. 

32.— Helix  ditto,      ditto,  ditto. 

33.— Neritina  depressa. — Brnson.— Found  on  the  piles  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Hoogly  at  Calcutta. 

34.— Neritina  tigrina.— Brnson. — Locality  as  the  last  species. 

35. — Neritina I  am  not  sure  that  this  species  is  described.    I  found  it  adhering 

to  stones,  at  low  water,  in  Tolly's  Nullah. 

36. — Assaminia  fusicata?^Common  on  the  banks  of  the  Hoogly. 
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37.— Nematura  ?— Found  in  the  aqneduct  leading  firom  the  Hoogly  to  the  Coune, 

Calcutta. 

38.~Scarabu8  triangularis.— Benson.— On  the  banks  of  the  Hoogly  at  Calcutta. 

39.— Clausilia  loxastonia.— Binson. 

40.— Pupa Found  in  advance  in  the  sands  on  the  banlu  of  the  Ganges 

near  the  mouth  of  the  Goorutee,  but  I  did  not  meet  with  a  single  live  specimen.  They 
i^pear  to  have  been  washed  down  and  cast  among  the  weeds,  &c. 

41.— Bulminus. — Found  at  Daijeeling. 

42.— Achatinia. Common  in  BengaL  I  regret  I  have  not  a  better  spe- 
cimen than  the  one  sent. 

43._Navicella  compre8sa.—BiN son.— Found  on  the  piles  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hoogly  near  Calcutta.  I  have  but  one  specimen  left,  which  will  account  for  the 
iqjured  state  of  that  sent 

44.— Navecella  tessellata. — Lb  ha  rck. —Locality  as  the  last 

45. — Cerithissa  sulcatam.—LBM  arck.— Estuaries  of  the  riven  of  Bengal. 

46.— Cerithissa ditto,  ditto,  ditto. 

47.— Cerithissa ditto,  ditto,  ditto. 

48.  ■  Found  in  the  aqueduct  mentioned  under  37. 

49.— Modiola  — ^»— —  Found  in  Tolly's  Nullah,  adhering  to  stones,  &c.,  by  a 
string  byssus.    I  think  it  a  new  and  undescribed  species. 

50,  Found  in  the  sands  of  the  Ganges,  fcc.    Besides  the  above,  a 

bottle  containing  the  shells  with  the  animals  of  Cyclostoma  incrolubus,  Heritina  de- 
pressa,  and  Tigrina  and  Ptoroelos  nipestris. 

Read  a  letter  from  J.  H.  Battbn,  Esq.  of  the  C.  S.  enclosing  one  from  Captain 
HuDDLBSTONB,  giviug  copiss  of  an  apparent  inscription  engraved  on  a  Chobootra  at 
Dewulghur  in  Ghurrawul,  with  a  drawing  of  the  Chobootra.  Dewulghur  is  situated 
about  10  miles  east  from  Sreenuggur,  at  some  height  above  the  valley  of  the  Ulluk' 
nunder  river,  and  possesses  a  rather  handsome  temple  and  establishment  Next  to  the 
showy  shrines  of  Buddinath,  Kedranath,  &c.  Dewulghur,  is  the  chief  religious  esta- 
blishment in  Ghurrawul. 

The  character  of  this  inscription,  which  is  represented  by  Captain  Huddlbstonb 
as  extending  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Chobootra,  and  the  carving  is  said  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly elaborate,  appears  to  be  a  Toghra  in  the  Sanscrit  character,  but  none  of  the 
Pundits  to  whom  it  has  been  shewn,  nor  Mr.  Csoma  db  Koaosi  have  asyetsucceeded  in 
decyphering  any  portion  of  it  The  character  would  appear  to  be  unique,  and  should 
the  specimen  now  furnished  continue  to  baffle  our  attempts  at  its  interpretations  the 
Officiating  Secretary  proposes  to  publish  a  facsimile  of  it,  and  invito  the  attention  of 
the  readers  of  the  Journal  to  a  consideration  of  this  curious  variety  of  character. 

Read  a  letter  from  Dr.  Chapman,  H.  M's.  16th  Lancers,  on  the  subject  of  the 
reading  to  be  adopted  on  the  legend  of  the  so-called  Demetrius  Mayes'  Coins.  The 
Officiating  Secretory  expressed  his  regret  at  not  having  been  able  to  publish  some 
very  interesting  speculations  by  Dr.  Chapman  on  Bactrian  numismatics,  in  consequence 
of  his  unfortunately  not  having  it  in  his  power  to  procure  accurate  and  creditable 
lithographs  of  the  casts  of  coins  which  accompanied  that  gentleman's  paper.  The 
same  impediment  had  prevented  him  from  publishing  a  collection  of  gems  by  the 
same  contributor;  but  he  trusted  to  be  able  very  shortly  to  overcome  this  difficulty. 
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Read  a  letter  from  Captain  T.  S.  Burt,  of  EDgineen,  of  which  the  following  is  an 

extract : — 

**  On  the  third  page  I  have  the  pleasure  to  send  you  some  information  which  the 

Bev.  Mr.  Pratt  has  kindly  favored  me  with;  by  noticing  the  existence  of  the  pillar 

in  yonr  Journal,  it  may  be  discovered  and  an  old  character  on  it  besides,  for  I  should 

dioobt  any  one  having  dug  down  to  its  base,  buried  as  it  is  21  feet  below  ground, 

notwithstanding  what  the  Oriental  Repository  says  on  the  subject  I  brought  to  notice  a 

pillar  at  Patna  with  some  antique  writing  upon  it  in  the  March  number  of  the  Journal 

YoL  llli  for  1834,  but  I  cannot  think  it  means  this  one.  Sir  Charles  Wilkins  found 

one  some  where  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Patna  also,  and  translated  the  inscription 

foond  upon  it  in,  Itkink,  the  1st  Vol.  A.  R.  but  as  well  as  I  recollect,  that  was  at 

Buddal  not  Singea. 

**  Bxtract  from  Oriental  ReposOcrff,  Fol.  2,  1808. 

*'  The  plate  of  an  ancient  column  near  Singea  in  Bahar,  was  obligingly  oommMni* 

eated  by  Mr.  Thomas  Collinson.  In  the  letter  dated  15th  February  1793,  he  says— 

This  singular  column  is  situated  on  the  site  of  an  obscure  village  in  the  neighbour* 

hood  of  Singea  in  the  province  of  Bahar,  of  which  no  traces  whatever  with  respect  to 

its  establishment  are  to  be  derived  either  from  oral  tradition  or  the  existing  legends 

of  farmer  times ;  nor  is  there  any  inscription  discoverable  on  any  part  of  the  column, 

though  it  has  been  carefully  examined  many  feet  below  the  surfoce  of  the  earth. 

"  Note. — Some  foolish  travellen  have  cut  their  names  upon  it,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 

this  impertinence  will  be  soon  efaeed  from  the  colunm,  and  I  would  not  let  the  copper 

plate  be  a  record  of  their  folly.    The  whole  of  the  shall  is  said  to  be  one  entire  piece. 

It  is  of  greyish  stones  or  marble  (?)    The  lion  on  the  capital  is  of  the  same  material, 

but  what  renders  the  subject  still  more  extraordinary,  is,  that  there  is  not  a  stone 

to  be  found  within  150  miles  of  the  spot,  or  such  an  animal  as  the  one  described 

within  the  circle  of  our  dominions^-consequently,  but  little  known  to  the  natives. 

The  sculptural  decorations  bear  no  similitude  to  the  works  either  of  the  Hindoo,  or 

Mnsulman  artists. 

**  Dmemions,  ft.  in. 

Shaft,  an  entire  stone, 44   0 

Dittosunk, 21    0 

Ditto  above  ground,       ••        23    0 

Diameter  at  ground,      ••        ••        ..        ••        ••        ••  41 

Ditto  under  capital 35 

Height  of  capital  without  the  lion, 3    0 

Table  on  which  the  lion  sits OiO 

Ditto  long,          46 

Dittobroad,       " 3  10 

Height  of  lion  from  paw  to  ear,          •        •  •  5    4 

"  Lion  and  Capital  one  stone, 

("  1792.  Signed)  D.  C" 

It  was  suggested  that  early  occasion  should  be  taken  to  invite  research  upon  the 
interesting  subject  mentioned  by  Captain  Burt. 

Read  a  letter  from  Dr.  H.  Falconxr,  with  impressions  of  gems  from  Affghanistan. 

Read  a  letter  from  J.  Avdall,  Esq.  forwarding  a  Memoir  of  Mechitharghosh,  the 
Armenian  Legislator  for  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society. 
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Read  a  letter  from  Captain  T.  P.  Cautlby,  forwarding  a  Memoiandum  on  the 
Fossil  Camelidae  of  the  Sewalik  range.  This  paper  was  published  in  No.  102  of  the 
Journal. 

Read  a  letter  from  Captain  F.  Maoguath,  Commanding  the  A-rraean  Local 
Battalion  to  the  address  of  the  Secretary,  apprising  him  of  his  having  dispatched  to  his 
address,  to  be  disposed  of  as  would  appear  most  expedient,  a  fine  specimen  of  that  rare 
and  curious  animal,  the  Sand  Hog  of  Arracan.  This  animal  was  taken  in  the  hills 
above  the  Koladyne  river  (vide  Dr  Evans'  Memoir  Asiatic  Society's  Journal, 
August,  1838,  No.  80.)  Captain  Macgratb,  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
local  name  of  the  animal,  and  the  habits  of  this  specimen  now  supplied  by  him — 

<*  The  Mugs  call  this  animal  Quado  Waitdoo,  this  interpreted  signifies  an  animal 
between  a  pig  and  a  dog,  or  more  literally  partaking  of  the  character  of  both.  I  got 
this  creature  about  two  months  since,  when  he  had  not  a  tooth,  and  was  fed  on  milk 
with  cotton ;  as  he  grew  up  he  took  to  eating  cooked  fish  and  even  meat,  also  getting 
under  the  Bungalow  and  groping  for  worms  and  insects.  He  used  to  run  about  the 
house  quite  tame,  and  has  never  been  confined  day  or  night;  his  courage  is  great,  and 
indeed  if  it  is  not  guarded  against,  he  will  be  meeting  his  death  in  consequence,  for  he 
will  attack  a  dog,  who  with  one  gripe  would  destroy  him;  in  fact  he  has  no  fear." 
.  The  Officiating  Secretary  informed  the  Meeting  that  he  had  taken  upon  himself  to 
present  the  animal  to  the  Menagerie  at  Barrackpore  in  the  name  of  the  Society,  to 
whom  he  considered  it  had  been  virtually  presented  by  Captain  Macgbath,  and  he 
had  great  satisfaction  in  stating  that  the  animal  had  thrived  exceedingly  well  where 
he  was  now  placed,  and  that  there  was  every  reason  to  anticipate  his  attaining  his 
full  growth  without  accident. 

It  was  proposed  by  the  Honorable  W.  W.  Bibd,  and  seconded  by  Dr. 
Wallich,  when  the  subject  of  the  choice  of  a  permanent  Curator  was  agitated,  that 
Mr.  Bltth,  in  whose  favor  Professor  Wilson  had  furnished  Sir  E.  Ktan  with  the 
highest  testimonials,  chould  be  invited  to  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  assuming  the 
permanent  duties  of  the  Office,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  arrangements  should  be 
made  for  securing  efficient  supervision  over  the  afikiis  of  the  Museum,  by  employment 
of  a  gentleman  of  due  qualifications,  whose  services  might  be  now  available  in 
Calcutta.  In  pursuance  of  this  determination,  arrangements  were  made  subsequently 
to  the  Meeting  by  which  the  services  of  Mr.  H.  Piddinoton  were  secured  as  tem- 
porarily in  charge  of  the  Curatonhip. 

It  was  proposed  by  Sir  E.  Ryan  that  a  Standard  Barometer  among  the  collection 
of  Instruments  belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  Jambs  Prinsep,  his  Cabinet  of  Minerals, 
his  Comparative  Barometer,  and  instrument  for  effecting  correction  of  atmospheric 
changes,  should  be  proposed  to  Government  as  proper  to  be  plirchased  for  the  general 
purposes  of  science,  and  placed  in  the  Society's  Rooms  for  general  reference  by  the 
public,  and  the  Officiating  Secretary  was  directed  to  address  Government  on  the 
subject  accordingly. 

For  the  above  presentations  and  contributions  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  ac- 
corded. 
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Painis  in  the  HUtory  of  the  Greek,  and  Indo-Scythian  Kings 
m  Sactria,  Cabul,  and  India,  as  illustrated  by  decyphering 
the  ancient  legends  an  their  coins.  By  Christian  Lassen^ 
Bamn,  1838.' 

Here  we  must  try  to  supply  Strabo's  brevity  by  other  accounts. 
I  ascribe  to  Menandros  the  subduing  of  Pattalene  and  Syrastrene. 
Strabo  makes  no  mention  of  these  districts  as  conquests  of  Me- 
nandros beyobd  those  of  Alexander's  expedition^  because  Alex- 
ander had  advanced  to  Pattalene,  therefore  in  this  direction  to 
the  sea-coast.  This  interpretation  is  proved  probable  by  the 
well  known  passage  in  the  Periplus,*  according  to  which,  coins 
of  Menandros  and  Apollodotos  were  still  in  use  during  the  Ro- 
man era  in  Barygaza.  To  Demetrius  we  must  assign  the  conquest 
of  Ariana,  viz.  the  country  of  the  Paropamisades  and  Arachosia ; 
this  is  the  opinion  already  formed  by  Bayer^f  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Isidor  of  Charax,  who  mentions  among  the  towns  of 
Arachosia,  ^apiraya  iroXiCs  koi  Ai|/it|rpiac  iroXiCy  ^^ra  'AXc^av- 

SpowoXiq,  fif|r/ooiroXic  'Apaj^itf^riac,  €«Tt  8*  'EXXifv/c-  This  (town 
of  Demetrius)  was  probably  built  by  him.  But  when  Bayer 
thinks  Demetrius  also  founded  a  town  on  the  borders  of  the 
Hydaspes^  because  Ptolemy  says  of  'SayaXa  ii  koI   EvOvjAtiSla 

1  Continued  from  p.  676.  vol.  ix. 
•  p.  17.  Huds.  t  p.  84. 

No.  104.  New  Series,  No.  20.  5  ^ 
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(ed'/ucSm)  the  clue  is  fallacious.  We  shall  not  indeed  reject 
the  excellent  conjecture^  that  BivOvSrtfJila  is  to  be  read^  and  that 
the  town  was  named  after  But^demos^  but  why  should  no  one 
except  Demetrius  so  name  a  town  ? 

If  our  remarks  above  made  to  the  effect^  that  the  Greeks  in 
Bactria  previously  to  the  year  200  b.  c,  possessed  no  territory 
whatever  to  the  south  of  the  Indian  Caucasus  be  correct^  the  fol- 
lowing arrangement  of  our  known  £etc^s  suggests  itself.  When 
Euthydemos  was  relieved  from  the  attacks  of  Antiochos^  he 
made  an  invasion,  either  in  person  or  through  his  son,  Demetrios, 
of  the  countries  to  the  south  of  the  Caucasus;  here  he  must 
have  first  encountered  the  Paropamisades.  Arachosia  bounds  on 
them  on  the  westward,  and  from  thence  Demetrios  most  probably 
endeavoured  to  reconquer  his  p'atemal  inheritance.  That  here 
was  the  main  site  of  his  power,  is  confirmed  by  the  name  of  the 
town,  Demetrias,  and  this  likewise  explains  why  we  have  but 
BO  few  coins  of  his ;  they  must  be  looked  for  in  Candahar. 

His  dominion  in  western  Cabulistan  and  Arachosia  sufficient- 
ly explains  the  title,  '^  King  of  the  Indians.  '^  Demetrios,  however, 
pretends,  by  the  adoption  of  elephants  as  trophies,  to  victories 
over  India  Proper,  and  we  have  no  ground  for  denying  his  right 
to  them. 

It  is  true,  those  victories  would  prove  hardly  probable,  if 
Menandros  were  his  cotemporary,  as  Mr.  Mueller  thinks.* 
But  he  takes  Strabo's  words  in  a  too  literal  sense,  while  they, 
as  the  passage  plainly  shows,  are  intended  only  as  general  expres- 
sions. The  coins  at  least  afford  no  proof  that  both  were  cotem- 
poraries.f 

The  chronological  tables  to  be  obtained  for  the  history  of 
Bactria,  can  only  result  from  a  comparison  of  all  the  passages 
relative  to  this  inquiry. 

•  p.  209. 
t  I  drew  no  eondusion  for  my  asaerdon  from  the  non-euatenoe 
of  the  Cabulian  letters  on  the  coins  of  Demetrios,  as  this  may  be  accounted 
for  by  his  governing  countries  more  to  the  westward,  where  the  use  of 
those  letters  was  not  so  .common  as  in  CabuL  .It  is,  however,  the  most 
probable  supposition  that  he  did  not  use  Cabulian  letters,  because  his 
successors  had  the  first  idea  of  adopting  them  (on  their  corns.) 
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The    prinoipal    pasiage    on  Eukratides    is  the    following^ 
Justin  xu.  6.   ^*  Eodem  ferme  tempore,    sicuti  in    Parthis 
Mithridates^  ita  in    Bactris  Eucratides,    magni  uterque   viri» 
regna  ineunt.     Sed  P&rthorum  fortuna  felicior  ad  summum  hoc 
duce  imperii  £utigiam  eos  perduxit.     Bactriani  autem,  per  varia 
bella  jactati^  non  regnum  tantum,  verum  etiam  libertatem  amise* 
rant ;  siquidem  Sogdianorum,  et  Arachotomm,  et  Drangianorum 
Indonimqne    bellis  fatigati,  ad   postremum  ab   inyalidioribus 
Parthifl>  veluti  exsangues^  oppress!  sunt.  Multatamen  Eucratides 
bella  magna  rirtnte  gessit,  quibus  attritus,  quum  obsidionem 
Demetrii  regis  Indorum    pateretur,   cum   trecentis    militibus 
sexaginta  millia  hostium  assiduis  eruptftonibus  vicit.     Quinto 
itaque  mense  liberatus,  Indiam  in  potestatem  redegit.  Unde  quum 
se  reciperet,  a  filio,  quern  socium  regni  fecerat,  in  itinere  inter- 
ficitur^  qui  non  dissimulato  pairicidio,  vehit  hostem,  non  patrem^ 
inteifedsset,  et  per  sauguinem  ejus  currum  egit,  et  corpus 
abjici  insepultum  jussit/^ 

Firsft  we  remark  on  this  passage,  that  the  whole  does  not  refer 
to  Eukratides^  namely  not  that  part  in  which  the  reasons  for 
the  decline  and  the  downfall  of  the  Bactrian  empire  are  enume- 
rated. Throughout  the  whole  passage  one  idea  pervades,  viz.  that 
the  fate  of  both  empires,  the  Parthian  and  the  Bactrian,  was 
identical  in  the  simultaneous  accession  to  power  of  two  great 
monarcha,  but  opposite  in  the  simultaneous  progress  of  one,  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  power  ;  of  the  other,  to  total  destruction. 
Under  the  impression  of  this  leading  idea,  the  author  suddenly 
turns  to  relate  the  circumstances  which  weakened  and  eventually 
ruined  the  empire  of  Bactria,  namely,  the  wars  with  the  neigh-  , 
bouring  nations  ;  this  is  an  important  notice,  as  involving  a  fact 
hitherto  entirely  overlooked,  which  is,  that  the  detached  kingdoms 
of  Drangiana,  Arachosia,  and  India,  existed  cotemporaneoosly 
together  with  that  of  Bactria.  But  it  does  not  foUow,  that  all  the 
wars  Eukratides  was  engaged  in,  must  be  the  very  same,  which 
the  Bactrians  waged  with  the  Drangians,  Arachosiana,  and 
IniSans,  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  not  necessary,  that  the  three 
nations,  now  mentioned,  must  have  formed  independent  states 
before  Eukratides,  as  they  may  also  have  become  independent 
after  his  murder.    Moreover,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  follow  a 
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clue  not  whoUy  authentic,  these  kingdoms  must  have  originated 
after  Demetrius ;  for  supposing  Demetrius  king  of  Arachosia, 
and  that  he  was  here  called  king  of  the  Indians  also,  Justin  could 
not  separate  Arachosia  firom  India  in  speaking  of  a  time  when 
both  countries  still  obeyed  Demetrius.  I  therefore  suspect,  that 
immediately  after  the  overthrow  of  this  king,  Eukratides  took 
possession  of  Demetrios'  Indian  dominions,  while  Arachosia 
and  Drangiana,  likewise  subject  to  Demetrios,  became  indepen- 
dent states  under  their  own  Satraps.  On  this  supposition  the 
wars  by  which  Bactria  was  so  much  disorganized  as  to  fall  an 
easy  prey  to  the  Parthians,  would  have  been  carried  on  by  the 
son  of  Eukratides  against  the  attacks  of  the  united  Drangians^ 
Arachosians^  Indians,  and  Sogdians. 

Under  this  view  the  aspect  of  Bactrian  history  is  so  much 
changed,  that  I  shall  directiy  mention  some  facts  corroborative 
of  the  above. 

First.  We  know,  that  Eukratides  after  having  conquered 
Demetrios,  turned*  his  arms  against  the  Indus  and  Hydaspes^ 
probably  therefore,  against  countries  belonging  either  to  Deme- 
trios himself,  or  to  a  king  allied  to  him. 

Secondly.  Two  kings  laid  claim  to  having  reigned  immediately 
after  Eukratides,  though  not  in  Bactria  itself,  viz.  Antialkides 
in  western  Cabul,  and  Antimachos  in  Drangiana;  this  latter 
on  the  authority  of  the  coins,  which  point  to  a  victory  at  sea. 


*  Strabo  XV.  §  3.  'AiroXXoScii/ooc  yovv  o  ra  TlapOiKa  irociiirac, 
f4€/LiViy/i€VOc  Kai  TU9V  Ti^v  BajCT/oiavi^v  av oartitr avTfov  KWrivwv 
Trapa  rHv  Svpcajcwv  ^atriXiiov  riov  aVo  ScXevjcov  tov  Nucaro- 
poQy  ^i|(rc  fiiv  aitrovQ  av^iy0€vrac  ivi0i<r6ai  Kal  rp  Iv^jcp, 
ovScv  Sc  irpoijavaKaXvirTH  twv  irponpov  iyviotrfxiviav,  aXAa 
Kai  ivavTioXoyei,  irXiiw  riic  'IvScjciicy  fJCEivouc,  ?|  MaiccSovac* 
KaraarpixpaQOai  Xcyo^v.  'EvJcpariSav  yovv  iroXecc  X*^'^^  ^^' 
cavry  ^X^^^'  Eic£(vovc  o  aura  ra/i  iTac,v  iuvti  rovrc  I  oacrirov  Kai 
TOV  Yiravcoc,  tov  apiOfiov  ivvia,  ttoXccc  Tti  <fx"v  ircvraicicx** 
Xiac  K,  r.  X.  '^^B  cannot  be  but  a  contradiction  of  Apollodoros  him- 
self. Groskurds  Erdbeschr.    Strabo  III.  109. 
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In  these  countries  this  could  have  only  taken  place  on  the  great 
lake  of  the  Drangians.  Both  kings  first  assume  Uie  title  vucn^opoqy 
and  are  founders  of  empires  by  successful  wars ;  chronology  there- 
fore admitting^  (on  this  hereafter^)  we  may  justly  attribute  to 
Antimachos  the  foundation  of  the  Drangian^  and  to  Antialkides 
that  of  the  Arachosio-Cabulian  empires ;  the  foundation  of  the 
Indian  empire  must  then  belong  to  a  third  lung. 

If  there  were  only  one  Eukratides,  the  coins  with  Cabulian  le- 
gends^  and  the  title  of  great  king^  must  be  ascribed  to  the  for- 
tunate, though  shorty  epoch  of  his  life,  when  his  reign  extended 
to  the  Hydaspes.  I  say  short,  because  he  fell  by  the  hand  of 
his  son  at  the  very  moment  of  his  return.  If  there  were  two 
Eukratides,  those  coins  belong  to  the  second. 

We  have  before  this,  doubted  the  existence  of  Eukratides  II, 
as  far  as  it  was  inferred  from  the  coins.  We  have  now  to  exa- 
mine the  passages  of  authors  adduced  in  his  favour.  According 
to  Bayer's  assertion,  Eukratides  is  spoken  of  in  a  way  unsuited 
to  the  idctorious  king  of  this  name ;  he  thinks,  that  the  son 
had  put  to  death  his  father,  because  he  protected  the  Parthians, 
who  assisted  him  against  Demetrius.  But  all  that  we  learn 
concerning  the  relations  of  both  empires,  never  shows  a  friendly, 
but  on  the  contrary  an  entirely  hostile  intercourse.  We  will 
not  lose  our  time  in  conjectures  as  to  the  motives  of  that  crime. 

The  passages  which  are  said  to  afford  the  argument  mentioned, 
are  the  following : — Strabo  xi,  9,  2.  a^tiXovro  (the  Parthians) 
it  KOI  XTiQ  Baicrpiav^C  fi^poq  Piaaafxevoi  roue  SicvOaCy  icac  en 
wpoTtpov  rove  TTtpi  EvicpariSav. 

This  passage  must  be  explained  by  the  statement,  above  men- 
tioned, that  the  Parthians  had  deprived  Eukratides  of  two  of  the 
Bactrian  Satrapies,  Turiva  and  the  Aspiones ;  they  afterwards  took 
from  the  Scythians  either  this  or  another  northern  part  of  the 
Bactrian  empire ;  they  took  it  therefore  from  the  very  same  Scy- 
thians, who  under  Euthydemos  already  threatened  an  irruption 
into  Bactria,  and  who  must  afterwards  have  found  an  opportu- 
nity of  invading  this  country.  Why  might  not  Mithridates  YI. 
have  availed  himself  of  the  siege  of  Eukratides  by  Demetrios,  in 
order  to  subdue  the  Turanian  Satrapies  ?     Beyond  this  passage 
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there  is  no  mention  whatever  of  Eukratides,  and  we  are  evident- 
ly not  necessitated  to  adopt  two  kings  of  this  name« 

It  remains  to  ascertain  the  mode  of  the  downfall  of  the 
Bactrian  empire.  It  is  ordinarily  ascribed  to  the  Scythians^ 
according  to  Prolog.  Trog.  Pom.  xli.  ^^  Deinde  quo  repug- 
nante  ScythaB  gentes  SarancsB^  et  Asiani  Bactra  occupavere,  et 
Sogdianos.'^  But  it  is  not  borne  in  mind^  that  while  Mithridates 
reigned  in  Parthia^  the  Scythians  had  not  power  su£Bicient  to  en- 
able them  to  advance  southwards ;  under  Arsakes  VII.  indeed, 
or  Phrahates  11^  who  was  killed  by  the  Scythians^  this  conquest 
of  Bactria  by  them  may  have  occurred^  whether  Arsaces  himself 
or  another  Greek  king,  who  re-established  himself  in  Bactria^  be 
understood  under  the  term  of  the  epitomator :  "quo  repuffnanteJ^ 
I  say  who  re-established  himself,  as  it  is  certain,  that  Mithridates 
the  Great,  had  before  taken  possession  of  the  Bactrian  empire, 
and  governed  it  till  his  death.  "  Bactriani,  per  varia  bella  jactati, 
non  regnum  tantum,  verum  etiam  libertatem  amisenmt,.  siqui- 
dem — ad  postremum  ab  invalidioribus  Parthis,  veluti  exangues, 
oppressi  sunt'\  The  term  "  weaker/'  refers  to  the  remark  Justin 
had  previously  made,  that  the  Parthians  were  in  the  beginning  of 
their  power  much  weaker  than  the  Bactrians.  Mithridates 
therefore  is  the  real  subverter  of  the  Bactrian  empire. 

There  exist  some  passages  on  the  conquests  of  Mithridatesr 
towards  Bactria  and  India,  but  they  require  a  critical  examina- 
tion. 

According  to  Diodorus,*  who  perhaps  imagined  that  king  to 
have  taken  possession  of  the  Indian  dominion  of  Eukratides,  he 
conquered  the  empire  of  Poms.  Independently  of  the  little 
authority  of  Diodorus,  Porus  was  considered  since  Alexander's 
time  as  a  mere  representative  of  Indian  sovereignty,  generally 
speaking,  and  it  must  depend  upon  other  passages,  whether  those 
words  mean  any  more,  than  that  Mithridates  extended  his  power 
in  that  direction.     Of  much  less  weight  is  Orosius,  a  still  later 

•  Fragm.  ed.  Kp.  X.  p.  91.  « 'Ap<jaici|c  o  /3a(riXcvc  Tijv  /3a(rcXciay 
eiri  irXccov  ifv^n^e.  f^\pt  yap  t5c  IvStic^c  Siaretvac,  tiic  vtto 
rov  UHpov  ycvofilvifc  yi>pa^  eKvpiivtrnf  aKivSvvbj^. 
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«utiK>rity ;  (V.  4)  '^  Omnes  pneterea  gentea^  qua  inter  Hydaspem 
flaniim^  ei  Indum  jacent,  subegit  Mithridates^  ad  Indiam  quoque 
croentttiQ  exteadit  imperium/'  Oroaius  waa  poaaeaaed  of  a  laud- 
^dde  piety^  of  no  great  underatanding^  and  rather  of  a  paaaion  for 
rhetoricfd  flouriahea^  than  of  any  deaire  to  attempt  critical  exact- 
neaa.  What  were  the  many  nationa  between  the  Hydaapea 
and  the  Indua^  and  what  were  they  in  compariaon  to  the  great 
empirea  Mithridatea  poaaeaaed  ?  The  only  exact  authority^ 
that  of  Trogua,  certifiea  merely  that  Mithridatea'  dominion  ex- 
tended to  the  Indian  Caucaaua.  Juatin  xli.  6.  ^^  Imperiumque 
Farthorum  amonteCaucaao,  multia  populia  in  ditionem  redactia, 
usque  flumen  Euphratem  protulit.'^* 

If  Mithridatea  had  reigned  to  the  aouth  of  the  Hindookooah^ 
coins  of  him  would  alao  have  been  diacovered  in  the  rich  mine 
at  Beghram^  moreover  the  continuance  of  the  Grecian  empirea 
in  CSabul  and  about  the  Indua^  diacouragea  thia  opinion. 

We  have  above  attributed  to  the  Parthiana  the  overthrow 
of  the  Grreco-Bactarian  empire  3  the  time  of  thia  event  may  be 
determined  with  tolerable  exactneaa ;  Juatin  xxxvi.  i,  aaya  of 
DcoDoetrioa  Nicator.  '^  Bellum  Parthia  inferre  atatuit^  cujua  ad- 
ventum  non  inviti  Orientia  populi  videre^  et  propter  AraacidsB 
regia  Parthorum  crudelitatem^  et  quod  veteri  Macedonum  im- 
perio  aaaueti^  novi  populi  auperbiam  indigne  ferebant.  Itaque 
qtmm  et  Peraarum^  et  EUymaeorum^  Bactrianorumque^  auxiliia 
juvaretur^  multia  proeliia  Parthoa  fudit.  Ad  poatremum  tamen^ 
pacia  dmulatione  deceptua,  capitur^  etc."  Thia  captivity  hap- 
pened doling  the  year  140  b.  c.  and  aa  Mithridatea  died  only  a 
few  yeara  after  thia  events  and  aa  to  him  ia  expreaaly  aacribed 
the  conquest  of  Bactria,  thia  must  have  occurred  about  the  year 
139  B.  G.  In  the  foregoing  paaaage^  Bactria  appeara  then^  for 
the  laat  time,  aa  an  independent  empire  in  alliance  to  the  Seleu- 

*  The  same  is  stated  in  an  account,  which,  though  of  a  later  date,  is 
derived  from  good  authority.  Acct  Sancct  ad  XXX.  Sept  vol.  VJIJ.  3  20. 

HapAoi  kv  wrvyla  fuyifrrf  ovric  icm  icparovvrcc  tiic  rJiv  IIc/»- 

awv  /SaaiXcioc  «cac  'Ap/ucvioiv  jcac  ^IvSifv  rSiv  yurviatovrtov  rocc 

c^iC  nipaaiCy  crc  Sc  tC)v  (ricXt|porarci>v  TAaaaayiriovl 
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cides  against  Farthia^  whether  it  were  under  a  son  of  Eukra- 
tides^  or  a  successor  of  this  king.  As  Elymais  and  Persis  alone 
are  mentioned^  and  not  Drangiana  and  Arachosia,  the  inference 
may  be  admitted^  that  the  two  latter  empires  were  already  oc- 
cupied by  the  Parthians.* 

One  datum  only  for  the  more  early  Bactrian  history^  may  still 
be  derived  from  extant  authors^  the  accession  of  Eukratides. 

According  to  Justin,  Eukratides  ascended  the  throne  at  the 
same  time  with  Arsaces  VI. ;  but  the  statements  and  opinions 
on  this  very  point  are  unfortunately  very  uncertmn.  Bayer  upon 
his  investigations  places  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  both 
about  181  B.  c. 

According  to  Visconti,  Mithridates'  accession  occurred  165 
B.  G.  (Bayer  p.  86^  Vise.  Iconogr.  iii.  70)  Here  are  indeed  to 
be  found  reasons  for  the  probability  only  of  the  fact,  and  they 
apparently  are  in  Bayer's  favour.  We  perhaps  fall  into  the  less 
error  of  the  two  by  adopting  the  medium  between  both  dates, 
175  B.  G.f  The  first  expeditions  against  India  under  Euthy- 
demos,  his  death,  the  foundation  of  an  independent  king- 
dom by  his  son  Demetrios,  the  expulsion  of  the  Euthyde- 
mides  from  Bactria,  either  by  Eukratides,  or  by  a  predecessor 
of  his,  all  those  events  must  be  assigned  to  the  years  200 


*  Bayer  (p.  00)  has  thoioaghly  reviewed  a  difficult  passage  of  Orosius 
referring  to  this  place. 

t  Mithridates*  accession  must  not  be  placed  too  fkr  down,  as  he  died 
at  an  advanced  age  ''gloriosa  senectute/'anditis  likely  ascended  the  throne 
early.  Another  reason  for  the  determination  of  the  foregoing  date,  is 
that  the  war  of  Demetrios  with  Eukratides,  must  not  be  fixed  at  too  late 
a  time.  The  former,  was  at  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  between  his  £Either 
and  Antiochus,  a  youth,  about  20  years  old.  If  he  now  fought  in  the 
55th  year  of  his  age  with  Eukratides  for  the  possession  of  Bactria,  this  war 
happened  30  years  after,  200  b.  c.  or  170.  If  our  conjecture  were  coxrect, 
that  Antimachos  could  only  have  acquired  his  empire  in  Drangiana  and 
in  its  neighbourhood  after  the  overthrow  of  Demetrios,  this  would  be 
another  confirmatory  reason.  It  is  not  necessary  to  bring  him  in  direct 
parallel  with  Antiochus  IV. ;  yet  the  commencement  of  his  reign  cannot  be 
traced  to  a  later  period  than  164,  but  rather  to  an  earlier  one ;  M.  R. 
R.  adopted  the  year  170. 
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— 175  B.  c.  Between  175— 140^  according  to  our  forgoing 
review  of  the  fiicts,  occurred  the  overthrow  of  Demetrios^  the 
murder  of  Eukratides^  and  the  reign  of  his  8on^  or  of  his  sue- 
ceflsors.  All  is  here  uncertain^  save  that  the  reign  of  Eukra- 
tides  must  not  be  extended  too  fiir^  as  he  fell  in  the  midst  of  his 
victorious  career^  and  appears  to  have  made  only  one  campaign 
in  India.* 

{16. 

7%e  Scyihtam  in  Bactria. 

Euthydemos  mentioned  to  Antiochos  as  a  reason  for  not  over- 
weakening  his  power^  that  in  this  case  he  would  not  be  able  to 
repel  the  northern  barbarians^  and  that  Antiochos'*  own  provinces 
would  run  the  risk  of  being  inundated  by  the  invading  current 
of  the  barbarian  hordes.     (Polyb.  xi^  34.) 

The  Bactrian  kings  had  in  their  palmy  days  possession  of  the 
country  of  the  Scythians  in  two  directions ;  to  the  east^  beyond 
the  Mustag,  the  provinces  of  the  Phrunians  and  Seres^  and  on 
the  north  towards  the  Caspian  the  Satrapies  of  Turan^  and  ano- 
ther named  after  Aspiones.  Mithridates  had  taken  the  latter, 
probably  when  Eukratides  fought  with  Demetrios. 

Among  the  nations  in  warring  with  which  the  Parthian 
empire  became  exhausted^  the  Sogdians  are  mentioned ;  they  can 
hardly  be  Sogdians  properly  speaking,  but  rather  the  Saces,  who 
had  invaded  Sogdiana;  Strabo  represents  them  as  of  that  nation, 
when  he  says  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  irruption  of  the  Scy- 
thians^ that  they  had  started  from  the  country  beyond  the 
Jaxartes^  ^^  riic  Jcara  Sa/cac  /cat  SoyScavovc,  $v  KariHyov  Sa/cac." 

They  are  probably  the  same  Saces  from  whom  Mithridates 
took  away  a  part  of  Bactriaf  occupied  by  them,  and  who  alrear- 
dy  so  early  as  the  days  of  Herodotus  (vii.  64)  bordered  on 
Sogdiana,  and  whose  name  was  given  to  all  nomad  tribes  and 

*  There  will  be  found  a  great  difference  between  my  numbers  and  those 
pren  bj  Mr.  Mueller  (at  o.  p.  218.)  ThiB  is  no  place  for  a  critical  com- 
parison of  both  statements ;  I  beg  only  to  remark,  that  the  reign  of  20 
years  (160-40)  Mr.  Mueller  assigns  to  Eukratides  in  India,  is  as  impro- 
bable as  the  reign  of  40  years,  generally  ascribed  to  him. 

t  XI,  Scyth.  §  2. 

5b 
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people  of  equestrian  habits  in  Turan.  They  appear  the  fore- 
most in  the  series  of  invading  hordes. 

The  great  inroad  of  these  nations  is  noticed  in  two  passages* 
Prolog.  Trog.  Pompei  xli.  ^'Deinde  quo  repugnante  Scythise 
gentes  Sarancse  et  Asiani  Bactra  occupavere^  et  Sogdianos.^' 
Strabo  xi.  §  2.  **  MaXicrra  S2  yvijpifioi  ycyova<ri  t!ov  vofia^v  oi 
rovc'^EXXiivac  a^cXo/iCVOi  ri^y  Bajcr/(>iavi)v,*'A<rcoi9  Koi  llacrtavoc, 
jcat  To'^apoi,  Kai  ^cucapavXoi,  kcu  opiirftkvr^q  airo  riic  Tttpaiaq 
rov  'la^aprov,  r^c  icara  Saicac  icac  ScySiavovCt  qv  Koruypv 
24icac."» 

If  I  now  maintain^  notwithstanding  this  latter  passage^  that  it 
was  not  these  Scythians^  but  the  Parthians^  who  destroyed  the 
Orecian'  empire  in  Bactria,  the  reasons  are  quite  evident.  The 
Scythians  could  not  conquer  it  during  the  reign  of  Mithridates^ 
and  when  they  took  possession  of  Bactria^  the  country  was  no 
longer  imder  the  dominion  of  the  Gh^eks^  but  of  the  ParthianSj 
as  the  irruption  of  the  Scythians  happened  at  the  death  of  Phra* 
hates^  about  126  b.  c. 

Of  the  four  nations  mentioned  by  Strabo^  we  know  nothing 
of  the  Pasians ;  the  Sakaraules  seem  to  have  been  a  separated 
tribe  of  the  Saces ;  the  Tochares  received  their  kings  out  of  the 
nation  of  the  Asianes.  (Trog.  Pomp-prolog,  xlii.  '^  Additae  res 
Scyt^c»^  Reges  Tliocharorum  Asiani^  interitusque  Sarducha* 
rum.)'' 

We  have  then  more  particularly  to  deal  with  two  nations, 
with  the  Saces  and  Tochares. 

The  gradual  progress  of  these  nomads  over  eastern  Iran,  can 
be  traced  in  the  P^ffthian  history;  having  been  taken  into  pay  by 
Phrahates  against  Antiochus  of  Sida,  they  arrived  too  late*  Asnow 
they  received  no  compensation  whatever,  and  they  wereledagainst 
no  foe,  they  commenced  plundering  the  Parthian  provinces^  and 
Phrahates  fell  in  a  battle  against  them,  126  b.  c.  (Justin  xlii.  1.) 
This  year  is  the  real  date  of  the  Sc3rthian  inroad.  The  next 
king  of  the  Parthians,  Artaban,  ii.  (Arsaces  viii)  we  find 
again  engaged  wit^  the  Tochares,  and  dying  of  a  wound  receiv- 

*  The  following^  words  «ca2  riov  ^wv  k.  t.  X.  does  evidently  not 
farther  refer  to  this  subject. 
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edin  this  war.*  His  son  Afithridates  fought  again^  and  with 
more  saocess^  against  the  Scythians*  Under  his  reign  com- 
menced the  struggle  of  the  Farthians  against  Rome^  and  sup- 
posing the  Scythians  up  to  that  time  able  to  maintain  them- 
selves in  Bactaia  and  Sogdiana^  they  were  then  doubtless  at 
full  liberty  to  assume  unrestrained  dominion.  Nor  do  we  find^ 
that  the  Farthians  attacked  them  any  more.  Sanatroikes^  77 
B.  c.^  is  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  Scythians^  viz.  the 
Sakaraules ;  as  was  the  case  with  Phrahates  IV •  when  expelled 
by  his  subjects^  in  the  year  37  b.  c.  f 

Ancient  writers  do  not  give  us  the  whole  detail  of  the  Scythian 
settlement  in  Bactria,  nor  do  we  know  the  name  of  any  of  their 
kings^  any  more  than  the  manner  in  which  they  divided  among 
themselves  the  conquered  provinces.  Only  one  notice  which 
is  in  fact  important^  has  been  preserved ;  Isidor  of  Charax^  says^ 
(p.  9)  'Eyrcvdcv  "LaKaaravrj  Saicofv  ^kvOwv,  n  jcai  TlpaiTaicfivri* 

We  observe^  as  the  Saces  were  the  foremost  of  those  nomades^ 
so  did  they  advance  fiirthest  to  the  south  and  west ;  they  had 
occufned  the  Drangian  Praitakene^  while  ^he  Tochares^  under 
the  Asianian  kings^  settled  themselves  perhaps  nearer  to  the 
eastern  and  northern  frontier,  t 

We  must  not  here  neglect  receiving  such  illustrations  as  we 
are  offered  by  Chinese  authorities  on  the  emigration  of,  these 
Scythians^  although  the  author  of  this  treatise  could  not  direct- 
ly compare  those  authorities^  and  is  aware  of  the  confusion 
caused  by  Chinese  misconstruction  of  names.    But  these  ac- 


*  I.  C.  ziii.  2.  As  the  Thoebares  are  dktingiushed  firom  the  Scythians, 
these  latter  appear  to  be  the  Sakaraules.  Scythae,  depopulata  Parthia, 
in  patriam  reyertontar.    Sed  Artahanus  bello  Tliogariis  (sic)  illato,  etc. 

1 1.  C.  xLii.  5.  Appian.  MithiicL  104. 

t  A  M edisa  Faraitakene  wsa  between  Persepolis  and  Ecbatana,  Anian. 
Anab.  in,  19.  Ftohn.  vi,  4.  Diodor.  xix.  34.  Strabo  anri,  init.  Beside 
this  a  Sogdian  town  of  the  same  name,  Anian  it,  21,  which  wsa  also 
named  Gabasa  and  Babakene.  Cnniiis  vni,  14,  17.  Zmpt  eastwards  of 
Kaiatag  towards  the  lofty  Belnrtag.  Thirdly,  thataboTe  mentioned  between 
Drangiana,  Cabal,  and  Arachosia.  Ptolemy  calls  it  Tatakene,  perhaps 
eonntry  of  the  Tatas?  vi,  19.  In  Paraitakene  lies  the  old  Persian  PanUa^ 
kUi^  these  hiUa  are  the  Kohistan  of  modem  Persian  geography. 
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counts  however  afford  the  great  aiSlvantage  of  having  originated 
with  a  nation,  which  had  entered  upon  various  relations  with 
those  Scythians,  and  was  informed  by  embassies  of  their  cir- 
cumstances."* 

These  accounts  however  require  a  critical  examination  in  va- 
rious points,  and  even  here,  though  only  limiting  myself  to  the 
most  remarkaUe  facts,  I  cannot  quite  omit  this  task. 

The  Yuetchi,  a  nomad  tribe  of  inner  Asia  first  appear  in 
the  upper  Hoangho,  whence  they  are  repelled  by  the  growing 
power  of  the  Hioungnus ;  one  sept  called  the  little,  turn  south- 
wards to  l^bet ;  the  larger  division  bearing  the  name  of  the 
great,  set  out  feu-ther  westwards  to  the  countries  beyond  the 
Jaxartes ;  this  event  happened  in  the  first  half  of  the  second 
century  before  our  era.t  This  division  originally  consisted  of 
five  hordes. 

In  the  country  recently  occupied  by  them,  they  fall  in  with 
the  people  of  an  earlier  emigration,  called  the  Szus,  Saie,  See, 
also  nomades  under  some  petty  chiefs.  This  tribe  is  forced  to 
retire  further  west,  and  as  the  Tuetchis  conquered  new  pastures 
on  the  borders  of  the  Ili,  the  Szus  must  have  been  removed  to 
the  Jaxartes.  In  these  Szus  the  Saces  have  been  long  ago 
recognized ;  this  corresponds  with  the  fact,  that  the  Saces  had 


*  The  most  important  facts  are  already  put  together  by  De  Gaignes  : 
Snr  qudqaes  6y6nements  qui  concement  rhistoire  des  Rois  Greos  de 
la  Bactriane  et  partieoli^rement  la  destmction  de  leor  Royaume  par  lea 
Scythes,  etc"  in  M^moires  de  I'Academie  Royale  des  inscriptioiui  et  belles 
lettres.  Tome  XXV.  II.  p.  17.  Abel  Rimusat  has  supplied  infonnation  of 
this  kind  in  some  writingSi  viz.  in  the  "  Recherches  Tartares,"  in  his 
<'  Melanges,"  in  his  "  notes  to  FoS  Koue  Ki".  Klaproth  in  the  "  Tableaux 
Historiques  de  TAsie."  It  is  true,  great  mistakes  have  been  pointed  out 
in  the  work  of  De  Gkdgnes  with  respect  to  his  interpretation  of  Chineae 
names ;  but  he  is  not  prepossessed,  as  his  successors  are,  by  the  monomi^ 
nia  of  recognising  in  the  Chinese  accounts  German  tribes  in  inner  Asia,  as 
Goths,  Getes,  Jutes,  Juetes,  Jits,  and  Jats.  The  reading  Yueti  instead 
Yuetchif  originates  in  this  yisionary  idea,  and  the  Russian  Sinolog,  fiither 
Hyacinth,  who  was  not  acquainted  with  this  beautiful  discovery,  quietly 
continued  writing  Yuetchi, 

t  De  Guignes,  p.  21.   Klaproth,  p.  57.  p.  132.  R^musat  to  Fo$  K. 
p.  83.  The  year  163  b.  c.  is  mentioned. 


i< 
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already,  before  the  dettructioii  of  the  Parthian  empire,  talcen 
poaaeflsion  of  a  part  of  Sogdiaiuu  Thia  era  likewiae  agreea  with 
the  fact  above  mentioned,  that  the  Sogdiana  had  contributed 
their  ahare  in  weakening  the  power  of  the  Baetrian  empire ;  tliia 
event  muat  therefore  have  happened  in  the  latter  daya  of  Eukra- 
tidea,  or  in  thfe  time  of  hia  aucceaaor,  poaterior  to  160  b.  c. 

The  Yuetchia  remained  not  long  in  the  poaaeaaion  of  thdr 
new  country ;  another  nation,  the  Oummy  flying  from  the 
Hiounffnu9,  deprived  them  of  thoae  diatricta  ;  the  Tuetchia 
qectang  the  Ssnu,  occupied  the  provincea  poaaeaaed  by  themj 
the  Szuif  puahed  to  the  aouth,  find  an  opportunity  of  taking 
poaaeaaion  ot  the  country  Kipinf  the  Yuetchia,  foUowing  in 
their  wake,  take  the  country  of  the  TahiaJ^  A  Chineae  genera], 
Tehamkiao,  accompanied  thia  expedition  of  the  Yuetchia,  and 
the  well  aacertained  event  occurred  immediately  previoua  to 
the  year  126  b.  c. 

Thia  ia  the  very  year  in  which  Fhrahatea  waa  kiUed  by 
tiie  Scythiana;  the  Yuetchia  and  the  Szua  flying  from  them, 
are  therefore  the  Tocharea  and  Sacea  of  weatem  writera,  whom 
Fhrahatea  ia  reported  to  have  taken  into  pay.  Theae  mercenariea 
were  perhapa  at  firat  the  Szua,  and  we  indeed  find  Artaban 
oppoaed  to  the  Tocharea.  Whether  the  Szua  were  driven  into 
Bactria,  according  to  the  Chineae  account,  or  called  into  that 
country  aa  according  to  Juatin,  both  atatementa  may  be  right  aa 
r^arda  their  immediate  narrative.  Fhrahatea  wiahed  to  avail 
himaelf  of  the  Scythiana,  preaaed  into  hia  neighbourhood,  to 
atrengthen  hia  army.  While  Mithridates,  ''  ultor  injurise  paren- 
tum,^^  arreated  for  aome  time,  it  appeara,  the  progresa  of  thoae 
Scythians. 

The  Yuetchia  divided  the  conquered  diatricta  according  to  the 
number  of  their  hordea,  into  five  parts ;  they  had  the  country 
of  the  Ari,  or  Ansi,  whom  De  Ouignea  reada  Oamiy  aa  their 
weatem  frontier ;  it  ia  aa  appeara  probable  correctly  interpreted 
as  the  country  of  the  Farthians.f 


•  De  Guignes,  p.  22.  p.  23.  KL  p.  133.  R^m.  p.  83. 
t  R^m.  p.  83.    De  Gaign.  p.  23,    KL  p.  133. 
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Turning  to  the  Szua  wbo  had  conquered  Eipin^  we  have  already 
defined  generally  the  situation  of  this  country^  which  will  become 
still  clearer  from  the  reports  on  the  Sasus.  (De  Guign.  p.  29.) 
The  country  Eaofii^  it  is  said^  is  very  extensive;  the  inhabi- 
tants resemble  the  Indians  in  manners^  and  character^  being 
rather  mercantile^  than  warlike.  Previous  to  their  latter  subjec- 
tion under  the  Tuetchis^  one  part  belonged  to  the  Indian  kings^ 
another  to  the  Ansi  (Pkrthians) ;  a  third  to  the  kings  of  Eipin 
(viz.  the  Szu-sovereigna  of  his  account) .  Hence  it  clearly  appears, 
that  Kipin  is  the  country  in  the  west  of  Cabul  below  the  Kohi 
Baba  to  the  westward.  Combining  with  this^  the  statement  that 
Sakastane  received  its  name  from  the  Saces>  we  find^  that  the 
Kipin  of  the  Chinese  is  the  country  of  the  western  FtoypanusuB^ 
the  pastures  of  which  are  moreover  occupied  by  a  Mongolian 
tribe  of  nomades^  the  Hezarehs.*  ^'  Eipin''  however  is  a  poli- 
tical not  a  geographical  term^  and  may  on  occasion  also  em-* 
brace  portions  of  Cabul^  Arachosia^  and  Drangiana. 

What  the  Chinese  mention  of  the  productions  of  art  in  this 
country^  as  silks^  gold^  and  silver  vessels,  refers  of  course  to  the 
dexterity  of  the  subjugated  inhabitants,  or  those  articles  were 
imported  by  trade*  A  notice  of  much  importance,  is  the 
following,  that  they  struck  gold  and  silver  cdns ;  on  the  obverse 
the  efiBgy  of  a  hcHrseman,  on  the  reverse,  of  a  man.f 

As  the  Chinese  had  commercial  intercourse  with  the  empire 
Kipin,  the  names  of  some  kings  are  mentioned.  During  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Woo-ti,  (died  87  b.  g.)  Utolao  ^or 
OntheoulaoJ  reigned  in  Kipiut  His  son  was  killed  by  a  certain 
InnwffiA,  who  usurped  the  throne  30  b.  o«  Kipin  is  still  spoken 
of  at  a  much  later  time,  but  it  is  not  noticed,  whether  it 
continued  under  its  kings  from  the  people  of  the  Szus  $  this  is. 


*  To  thia  passage  refers  the  misplaced  and  apparently  absurd  remark 
with  Steph.  Deorb.  5.  v.  'Apa^ANria,  iroXiC  ovic  airoiOcv  Macraay- 
criiiv.  How  comes  Arachosia  to  the  country  of  the  Scythes  ?  However, 
the  Scythes  are  meant  possessing  Kipin. 

t  De  Onign.  p.  25.  He  knew  of  the  Eukratides'  coins  only  those  with 
the  type  of  the  Dioscuri,  and  referred  this  notice  to  them. 
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however,  improbable,  as  it  is  stated,,  that  the  Tuetchia  took 
afterwarda  poaseflnon  of  this  country  likewiae.* 

Now  leaving  the  Szua  for  the  present,  we  will  recur  to  them, 
when  in  the  progresa  of  our  research  we  have  to  consider  the 
oomitries  south  of  the  Caucasus. 

The  Ansi,  having  their  abode  to  the  west  of  the  Tuetchis, 
were  a  powerful  nation  with  many  towns ;  they  had  gold  and 
silver  coins,  bearing  on  the  obverse  the  image  ol  the  king,  on 
the  reverse  a  male  figure.  When  a  king  died,  his  successor 
struck  new  coins.  The  Ansi  wrote  on  hides,  in  horizontal  lines 
(not  in  vertical,  as  the  Chinese),  carried  on  an  extensive  trade, 
and  had  conquered  many  countries,  f  De  Ouignes  justly  com- 
pares the  constant  type  of  the  more  ancient  coins  of  the 
Arsaddes  with  the  portrait  of  the  king,  and  the  reverse  of  a 
F^irthian  bending  a  bow. 

But  how  to  explain  the  fact,  that  the  Chinese  term  the  same 
people  Tuetchis,  while  the  Greeks  call  them  Tochares.  Who  are 
the  Taliias  ?  who  the  Ousuns  ?  De  Ghiignes,  with  whom  I  agree, 
holds  the  latter  as  the  Asiani;  they  may  have  given  kings 
to  the  Tuetchis,  in  the  same  manner  as  so  many  Turkish  hordes 
stood  afterwards  under  the  dominion  of  the  successors  of  Gtengis 
EJian.  The  Tahias  are  taken  for  the  Dahes,  the  Aaa<^  and  the 
Tuetchis  on  their  irruption  into  Sogdiana  must  have  indeed  met 
with  tribes  of  this  people.]:  When  it  is  said,  however,  that  the 
TuetcUs  conquered  all  the  countries  of  the  Tahias,  the  Dahes  had 
either  spread  themselves  over  Bactria  to  the  southward,  or  the 
name  of  the  country  first  conquered  was  transferred  to  those 
afterwards  subjugated. 

The  name  Tochares  afterwards  occurs  with  the  Chinese  under 
the  form  Tkuholo,  as  they  could  not  otherwise  express  it.§  We 
still  recognize  Tocharestan,  which  has  received  the  name  firom 
them.    But  it  need  not  be  the  same  people ;  the  Tochares  of  our 

•  De  Goign.  p.  27.  Hyacinth  in  Bitter't  "  Erdkunde"  VII.  682.  etc. 
t  De  Goign.  p.  28. 

X  According  to  Strabo  XI.  Scyth.  f  2.  Kai  rcav  Aaci>v  oi  fuv  vpocayo^ 

ptvovrai'' Avrapvoi,  ol  Sc,SavO(ocy  oc  Si,  Tliccovpoi. 
$  Neumann..  Asiat.  Studien.  I,  179. 
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time  are  Turks ;  for  I  think  I  may  venture  the  conjecture^  that 
this  name  in  the  Perso-Indian  languages  denoted  the  inhabitants 
ot  the  cold  snowy  table  land  of  the  Bdurtag ;  this  nation  may 
therefore  have  had  the  name  of  Yuetchis^  or  a  similar  one^  and 
yet  have  been  called  Tochares,  by  the  Bactrians^  as  they  arrived 
from  those  snowy  districts.* 

Following  the  farther  fate  of  the  Tuetchis  in  Bactria,  there 
afterwards  appears  a  king  named  Khieaut'Sieouhi,  who  uniting 
the  other  hordes,  makes  war  on  the  Parthians,  takes  Eaofu 
from  them,  then  also  conquers  Kipin,  and  Hantha ;  but  he 
more  likely  took  Eapin  and  Kaofii  from  the  Szus.  ESaproth 
places  this  event  in  the  year  80  b.  c. ;  R^mu^  in  the  first 
century  of  our  era ;  De  Ghiignes  lOOyears  after  tiieir  first  settle- 
ment in  Bactria,  therefore  26  years  b.  c. ;  so  likewise  does  an 
anonjrmous  translation  of  Chinese  history.f  The  Chinese  ac- 
counts certainly  correspond,  and  we  owe  this  pleasing  incertitude 
only  to  our  European  chronicles.  We  hope  to  be  excused 
ascribing  the  greatest  negligence  to  our  countryman,  Klaproth. 
But  we  must  continue;  Khieout-Sieouhi  is  said  to  have  died 
aged  80  years.  His  son  Yenkaotching  (the  commencement 
of  whose  reign,  would  therefore  have  been  about  30  a.  d.) 
conquered  India,  advancing  far  to  the  south  and  to  the  east. 
The  Tuetchis  having  become  powerful,  waged  a  war  even 
against  the  Chinese .  under  their  governor  Pantchao,  in,  the 

*  T^MAoro,  and  with  the  pronundation  kh  for  $h,  hikhara,  denotes  ia 
Sanscrit  mow,  ice,  frori,  and  so  is  named  in  the  old  Indian  geography 
a  people  in  the  north  of  the  Hindookush.  A  king  of  Kashmir,  of  the 
fiunily  of  the  Thuholos,  600  years  after  Buddha,  (therefore  56  a.  d.) 
is  mentioned  by  the  Chinese  Buddhists  ;  this  was  long  before  the  Chinese 
knew  Thuholo,  and  a  proo(  that  the  Yuetchis,  to  whom  this  king 
must  have  belong^ed,  were  named  Tukhara  in  India.  The  Yuetdiis  however, 
or  a  neighbouring  people  of  them  in  India,  are  also  called  Turu$hka,  since 
Kanishka  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  this  nation,  500  years  after  Buddha. 

t  De  Guign.  p.  27,  who  read  Tata  instead  of  Hantha,  Klaproth.  p.  133, 
has  Pouta ;  R^m.  p.  83.  Hantha.  As.  Trans,  vi.  p.  63.  *'the  Chinese  general 
Chang-keen  .  (Tcham-kao)  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  Yuetchi 
by  the  emperor  Woote  (b.  c.  126.)  And  about  a  100  years  after,  a  prince  of 
this  nation  subjected  the  Getes  in  Kophene  (Seu  in  Kipin)  and  India  was 
again  subjugated  by  the  Yuetchis." 
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westerly  tributary  provinces  of  China;  this  was  carried  on  in 
Kiioten^  in  the  year  98  a.  o.^  and  gave  occasion  for  the  dis- 
covtrj  of  the  Caspian  Sea.*  Yenkaotching  is  however  not  said 
tohave  made  this  war^  and  it  is  very  improbable^  that  he  did  so^ 
M  it  occurred  between  the  years  75-96. 

The  greatest  power  of  the  Tuetchis  obtained  therefore  in  the 
iint  century  of  our  era.  The  father^  Khieoutsieouhi^  had  engaged 
in  hostilities  with  the  Parthians ;  if  this  were  the  same  in  which 
Praliates  IV.  eacpelled  Tiridates  by  the  assistance  of  the  Scythi- 
aii8  (Justin  xt.ii.  5^)  it  commenced  about  the  year  40  b.  c.^ 
and  his  son  would  be  more  correctly  placed  in  the  years  b^in- 
ning  from  20  or  25  a.  D.f 

The  power  of  the  Tuetchis  continued  to  the  third  century,  t 
After  this  time  it  was  f^eakened  by  new  hordes  of  northern  bar- 
barians. Still  however  their  empire  maintained  itself;  and  Chi- 
nese history  in  the  be^ning  of  the  fifth  century  makes  mention 
of  a  kmg  KUolo,  who  again  undertook  an  expedition  against 
India.  India  i^pears  therefore  meanwhile  to  have  been  taken 
from  the  Tuetchis.  Kitolo  is  said  to  have  conquered  Balkh^ 
Gandhara,  and  five  other  provinces.  According  to  others^ 
Eitob's  son  founded  the  empire  of  '^  The  Little  Tuetchis'^  in 
Foekomeha ;  here  is  some  confusion^  at  least  in  the  translations.^ 

Let  us  now  sum  up  these  facts.  Firsts  we  have  an  empire^ 
Sounded  in  Eapin  by  the  Saces^  commencing  about  the  year 
126  B.  c.  This  may  have  maintained  itself  till  the  Tuetchis 
advanced  southward^  therefore  almost  to  the  beginning  of  our 
era.  It  embraced  a  part  of  Cabul^  and  we  must  hereafter  ex- 
amine whether  their  kings  did  not  also  reign  on  the  borders  of 
the  Indus* 

Secondly^  an  empure  of  ''The  Oreat  Tuetchis/^  or  Tochares^ 
in  Bactria  and  Sogdiana,  divided  into  separated  hordes^  to  the 

*  De  Chugnes,  p.  SO.  RemiiMti  Remaiques  sur  TexteDsion  de  rempire 
Chinoiiy  p.  120.  Mr.  Bitt«r,  Erdkunde  VII,  p.  554.  kat  translated  R6mu- 
lat'i  tarn  75  a.  pi  by  75  b.  c. 

t  De  Chiignes,  p.  28.  But  he  certainly  makes  an  improper  use  of  this 
notice. 

t  De  G.  p.  31.  R.  to  F.  p.  83.  KL  p.  133.  Ab.  Trans.  VI.  93.  where  the 
year  222  a.  d.  is  stated. 

f  De  G.  p.  31.  R.  to  F.  p.  84.  Kl.  p.  134. 

5c 
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year  40  b.  c.^  and  limited  to  the  north  of  the  Caucasus^  thence 
conquering  to  the  south  of  the  mountains^  Eipin^  Kandahar^ 
Cabul^  including  a  large  portion  of  India.  The  subversion  of 
this  empire  coincides  with  the  accession  of  the  Sassanians. 

Thirdly^  the  empire  of  "  The  Little  Yuetchis'^  in  Oandhara 
and  India,  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century. 

It  is  uncertain,  whether  we  still  have  coins  belonging  to  the 
Yuetchis,  whose  dominion  was  only  in  the  north.  We  could 
cmly  be  inclined  to  assign  to  them  those  having  on  the  reverse  a 
horse,  and  not  Cahulian  legends* 

Euthydemos  and  Eukratides  as  sovereigns  of  Bactria,  &mous 
for  the  fine  breed  of  its  horses,  appear  to  have  likewise  adopted 
this  symbol  on  their  coins.  And  supposing  even  that  coins  with 
elephants  belonged  to  the  earlier  period  of  the  Yuetchis,  we 
must  ascribe  this  to  the  fact,  that  some  of  their  hordes  boasted 
of  having  penetrated  to  India. 

Numismatology  apparently  profits  us  more  for  the  history  of 
the  Scythians  in  the  south  of  the  Caucasus  ;  but  we  must  first 
take  up  again  the  thread  of  the  Greek  dynasties. 

§17. 

Greco-IruUan  einpires. 

We  first  call  to  mind,  that  the  campaigns  of  the  Greek  kings 
frqm  Bactria  against  India,  can  have  but  commenced  about 
200  B.  c ;  that  they  originated  with  Euthydemos  or  his  son  De- 
metrios,  and  were  directed  against  the  power  of  the  kings  of 
Palibothra,  the  descendants  of  Chandragupta.  This  latter  asser- 
tion must  be  more  exactly  detailed. 

We  know  from  ancient  writers,  that  Chandragupta  in  his 
conclusion  of  peace  with  Seleucos  Nicator  acquired  parts  of 
Gedrosia,  Arachosia,  and  of  the  country  of  the  Paropamisades, 
and  that  their  friendly  relations  continued  under  the  sons  of  both 
kings,  Amitrajat&  and  Antiochos  Soter.*  The  third  king  of  the 
Indian  dynasty,  Dharmazdka,  is  a  name  very  celebrated  with 

*  De  Pentap.  Ind.  p.  44.    ZeitHsdirift   fuer  die  Kunde  dea  Morgen- 
landes  L  109. 
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the  Buddhists^  because  he  afforded  a  general  patronage  to  iheir 
religion^  a  finct  now  undoubtedly  confirmed^  as  the  inscriptionB 
are  decjrphered,  by  which  Azdka  throughout  his  whole  empire 
inyited  the  adoption  of  the  doctrines  of  Buddha.*^ 

We  may  therefore  rely  upon  the  statement  in  the  Buddhist 
annals,  that  DharmazAka  enjoyed  a  long,  peaceful  reign  during 
the  yean  260—219  b.  o. 

To  corroborate  the  fact,  that  the  dominion  of  Azdka,  like 
that  of  his  predecessors,  extended  to  the  Caucasus,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  besides  the  absence  of  reports  stating  the  contrary, 
that  the  Chinese  pilgrims  also  met  with  in  the  valley  of  the  Ptojhir 
monuments  erected  by  Az6ka  for  the  glory  of  his  religion. f 

As  another  confirmation  may  be  adduced  the  circumstance^ 
that  Antiochus  in  the  year  205  renewed  the  confederacy  with 
the  king  of  the  Indians,  which  could  be  only  the  case  with  a 
king  of  the  Maurja-dynasty  of  Pklibothra4  The  king  then 
mentioned^  Sophagasenos,  appears  to  be  a  son  of  Azdka.§ 

Contrary  to  this  opinion,  the  successor  of  Az6ka  is  named 
Sujazas  {'' of  good  renown^')  in  the  Brahmanic  genealogies;  but 
we  can  hardly  be  deterred  by  this  from  comparing  him  with 
Sophagasenos  (Subhagasena,  '^  of  the  mctorwus  ormy'^ll)  as 
these  kings  even  publicly  substituted  their  titles  of  honour  for 

•  A».  T.  VI.  p.  472.  791. 

t  Fo«  K.  R.  p.  395. 

I  Alto  this  name  waa  known  to  the  Greeks  ;  see  the  interpretation  of 
the  word  'i/Lwpulq  in  my  Pr&crit  grammar,  p.  247. 

f  Zeitschr.  1. 110. 

nM.de  Schlegel,  Ind.  Bibliothek  I.  p.  25a  The  Chinese  traveller 
Fahisn  also  proves,  that  the  son  of  Azdka  reigned  in  Gandhara,  FoS 
K.  p.  67.  If  R6masat  has  correctly  translated  the  Chinese  word  "  Fai/' 
the  Baddhists  have  called  him  "  Dharmavardhana."  The  son  of  Asdka, 
who  also  reigned  in  Kazmira,  is  called  Ial6ka  in  the  annals  of  the  country, 
(Rl^.  Tarang.  1. 107)  a  reading,  which  is  hardly  correct  It  is  evident  from 
the  succeeding  verse,  in  which  is  certainly  a  play  on  the  word  Jasttu,  fkme, 
that  in  the  former  text,  this  word  also  occurred  in  his  name.  He 
is  said  to  have  cleared  the  country  fW>m  invading  barharians.  At  the 
same  place,  p.  115.  His  successor  is  a  king  of  another  fiunUy.  From 
these  traditions  I  shall  only  retain,  that  inroads  of  barbarians  are  menti- 
oned immediately  after  Asdka,  and  that  with  his  son  the  empire  of 
the  kings  of  Palibothra  in  Kazmira  found  its  termination. 
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their  original  names^  as  AzSka  $tyle$  kimeelf  P^adari  on  the 
columns. 

The  successor  of  Sujazas^  Dazaratha,  is  confirmed  by  the 
inscriptions  in  the  Buddhist  temples  at  Giya,  in  Magadha,* 
(Behar.) 

I  think  it  is  by  no  means  a  rash  attempt  to  connect  these 
Indian  reports  with  our  inyestigations.  llience  would  result 
the  following  arrangement,  viz.,  that  Sujazas,  who  must  have 
died  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  century  b.  c.  if  he 
had  reigned  twenty  yean  (on  this  we  have  no  information),  i« 
the  very  same  Pdibothrian  king  with  whom  Antaochus  renew* 
ed  the  confederacy;  secondly,  that  the  barbarians,  who  under 
his  reign  invaded  India,«are  the  Bactrian  Greeks  themselves ; 
and,  thirdly,  that  he  or  his  successor,  despite  of  Indian  accounts 
to  the  contrary,  was  expelled  by  them  from  the  westeriy  parts 
of  his  empire. 

From  our  previous  inquiry,  it  was  evident,  that  Demetrios 
undoubtedly  reigned  in  Arachosia,  and  thence  more  westward ; 
whether  his  rule  extended  in  an  easterly  direction,  was  left  un- 
certain. We  must  now,  however,  appropriate  to  Agathokles 
also  a  share  in  the  first  expedition  of  the  Bactrians  against  India, 
for  by  the  beautiful  execution  of  his  coins  he  is  coeval  with  De^ 
metrios;  he  claims  a  purely  Indian  country  as  his  dominion, 
and  especially  eastern  Cabul ;  lastly,  by  the  adoption  of  the  old 
Indian  letters  he  shows,  that  he  succeeded  in  these  provinces 
the  kings  of  Palibothra,  who  used  the  very  same  alphabet.  Nor 
do  I  know  how  Agathokles  can  obtain  any  other  classification 
dther  at  a  later  or  earlier  period,  unless  immediately  before 
Eukratides  and  coeval  with  Demetrios.  I  shall  not  waste  our 
time  by  conjecturing  in  what  relation  they  stood  together,  how 
Agathokles  commenced  his  career,  and  whether  he  belonged  to 
the  family  of  Euthydemos,  or  not.f 

*  ThiB  ako  is  a  discovery,  made  by  Mr.  Prins^  As.  Trans.  VI.  p.  677. 

t  It  might  even  be  maintained,  that  by  a  confiudon  in  the .  catalogues 
of  names,  Agathokles  had  been  received  as  Sigaias  into  Indian  hiatoxy, 
as  both  words  denote  the  same,  and  as  bodi  kings,  according  to  the 
comparison  of  fiu^,  above  given,  would  be  of  the  same  period.  It  is  evi- 
dent, that  we  have  not  to  recognise  the  Indian  king  on  the  coins,  because 
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Fuitaleon^  with  whom  ifaia  Greco-Indian  empire  terminated^ 
nuut  halve  Baeceeded  Agathokles^  whom  I  therefore  hold  as 
kkig  of  Nagara  DionyaopoUa.  Both  of  them  have  only  Indian 
kttera  on  their  ooina,  and  with  them  too  Dionyaoa  disappeara. 

If  we  thus  have  correctly  determined  the  empire  of  Aga- 
thoklea  and  Pantaleon^  it  must  be  one  of  the  districts  of  which 
Eokratidea  took  poasession  on  his  Indian  expedition ;  for  after 
the  victory  over  Demetrios^  he  carried  his  arms  against  the 
Indus  and  Hydaspes.  We  have  already  noticed,  that  he  pro- 
bably did  not  reign  there  for  a  long  time. 

I  have  above  explained  my  idea^  how  by  the  division  of 
Demetrios'  pow^  the  independent  Grecian  dominions  ot  Dran* 
giana  and'Arachosia,  referred  to  by  historical  authority,  had 
been  formed ;  the  Indian  empire,  mentioned  by  the  same  autho- 
rity, was,  if  not  actually  formed,  yet  first  consolidated  after  tlie 
murder  of  Eukratides.  At  least  the  conjecture  is  natural,  that 
the  abhorrence  of  such  a  deed  must  render  it  easy  to  an  enter- 
priring  governor  to  find  ready  assistance  in  a  revolt  against  the 
parricide.  The  first  Greek  king  of  this  Indian  empire  vFas  certainly 
Menandros,  let  the  various  dates  given  for  his  era  and  his  ac- 
eesakm  differ  as  they  may  firom  mine.  Here  conjecture  must  be 
set  i^^ainst  conjecture,  and  I  do  not  think  myself  the  supposition 
sound,  that  Menandros  may  have  acquired  the  title  of  deliverer, 
peculiar  to  this  country,  by  delivering  it  from  the  hateful  domi- 
viaa  of  the  son  of  Eukratides. 

On  these  three  Indo-Ghedan  empires  we  may  make  the 
foUowing  conjecture.     We  assigned  to  Antimachos  an  empire 

be  would  have  called  himself  in  this  case  Si:gaiaa^  and  not  Agathukliyd. 
Bat  if  Agathoklea  deprived  the  Indian  Subhagasena  of  the  proTinoes 
9a  the  Indna,  and  in  the  catalogues  of  kings  was  mentioned  as  Mb 
cotempimury  under  the  name  Sujasss,  he  might  be  easily  confounded  with 
the  name  of  the  Indian  king,  especially  as  the  son  of  AsAka  had  at 
least  two  names,  a  Brahmanical  and  a  Buddhist,  like  his  father,  and 
perhaps  his  grsad&ther  (Zeit-schnft  I.  109.)  This  explanation  is  not 
^te  satisfegtory  to  me ;  the  coinddenee  of  both  names,  aboTC  mentioned, 
ii  however,  hardly  acddental;  and  it  is  scarcely  an  objection,  that  Panta« 
ieon,  who  probably  reigned  but  a  short  time^  has  not  left  a  similar  trace 
ia  the  Indian  annals ;  he  must  be  looked  for  in  Daaaratha,  which  is 
impossible. 
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in  Drangiana^  as  here  only  a  maritime  victory,  of  which  he 
boasts,  can  have  taken  place.*  To  this  may  be  added  the 
following : — ^The  Chinese,  by  reporting,  that  the  kings  of  Slipin 
represented  a  horseman  on  their  coins,  alluded  probably  them- 
selves only  to  the  Scythian  kings ;  these,  however,  had  cer- 
tainly adopted  the  custom  from  tiieir  predecessors. 

As  now  Antimachos,  as  well  as  his  successor  Philoxenos,  repre- 
sent themselves  as  horsemen,  we  venture  to  refer  tiiem  to  Kipin ; 
likewise  the  humped  bull  of  the  latter  king  alludes  to  Kipin. 
This  country  moreover  is  Sakastane,  or  S^^istan  of  a  later  period. 

Antialkidesf  and  his  successor  Lysias  lay  claims  to  having 
xeigned  in  QU>ul  and  in  its  neighbourhood ;  if  we  have  correctly 
interpreted  the  report  of  Justin,  tiiey  must  have  possessed, 
besides  Cabul,  a  part  of  Arachosia. 

Amyntas  and  Archelios  must  perhaps  also  be  classed  in  these 
two  kingdoms. 

The  empires  founded  by  Antimachos  and  Antialkides,  pror 
bably  existed  but  a  short  time ;  the  first  seems  to  have  oi%i- 
nated  at  the  death  of  Demetrios,  the  second  after  the  murder 
of  Eukratides.  We  can  assign  to  them  no  longer  existence  than 
to  the  year  126  b.  c,  when  the  Saces .  settled  themselves  in 
Eapin ;  and  scarcely  even  to  that  period,  as  the  Parthians  had 
already  taken  possession  of  the  Bactrian  empire.  In  the  pas- 
sage in  which  the  last  struggle  of  the  Bactrians  against  the 
Parthians  is  mentioned,  EUymeans  are  indeed  only  noticed 
besides  Syrians,  and  no  Drangians  or  Arachosians.  The  small 
number  of  royal  names  also  corroborate  this  short  duration. 

It  would  be  too  doubtful  a  measure  to  extend  the  use  of 
Cabulian  letters  to  Drangiana. 

*  Mr.  R.  R.  p.  18,  thinks,  he  may  have  assiBted  AntiochuB  IV.  on 
occasion  of  a  victory  over  the  ^yptians ;  but  this  appears  hazdly  possible, 
even  if  he  had  reigned  on  the  Indus. 

t  Mr.  Mionnet  has  published  (VIII.  483, 520,)  aooin  of  Antialkides,  before 
unknown.  Obverse :  image  of  the  king  with  the  Causia,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  Chlamys.  Reverse:  Jupiter  seated,  holding  in  his  right  hand  a 
Victory  with  a  Palm,  in  the  left  hand  a  spear,  placed  across  the  shoulders ; 
on  the  right  hand  near  his  seat  an  elephant,  who  holds  a  crown  in  its 
elevated  tronk.  Antialkides  perhaps  obtained  the  crown  by  his  partici- 
pating in  an  Indian  expedition. 
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Stni  we  must  here  keep  in  view,  that  the  alphabet  on  the 
coinsy  if  indeed  derived  from  the  west,  must  have  been  im- 
ported to  Cabul  through  Candahar  and  Drangiana,  as  it  did  not 
come  to  Cabul  through  Herat  and  Bactria.  Besides  this  how- 
ever Antimachos  and  AntiaUddes  may  have  imitated  the  exam- 
ple of  Eukratides. 

The  Greco-Indian  empire  of  Menandros  must  have  existed 
longer.  The  number  of  the  names  Menandros,  ApoUodotos, 
IMomedes,  Agathokleia,  Hermaios,  renders  the  assimiption  neces- 
sary, I  have  proved  it  probable  that  this  line  of  kings  was 
not  encroached  upon  by  the  Parthians.  The  last  coins,  those 
of  Hermaios,  refer  to  the  very  same  time,  when  expeditions 
against  the  Soter-dynasty  may  have  been  first  planned  by  the 
Scythians.  The  widely  extended  empire  of  Menandros  seems 
under  Hermaios  to  have  been  limited  to  Beghram ;  Menandros 
must  have  possessed  a  kingdom  eastward  of  Cabul,  if  Antial- 
kides,  as  it  appears,  ruled  then  immediately  after  Eukratides* 
It  would  be>  however,  too  bold  to  determine  any  thing  concern- 
ing the  mutual  contests  of  these  powers. 

From  the  great  number  of  the  Hermaios  coins,  it  is  not  im- 
probable, that  he  either  himself  reigned  long  at  Beghram, 
or  that  his  dynasty  continued  there  at  least  for  some  lime ; 
in  the  mountain  country,  easily  defended,  a  smaller  kingdom 
might  maintain  itself  with  more  ease  for  a  longer  time.  If 
the  relation  Kadaphes  holds  towards  Hermaios  be  correctly 
stated,  the  Grecian  dominion  was  here  overthrown  by  an  attack 
from  the  north,  i.  e.  from  the  country  of  Kapisa;  the  power  of 
Eadi^hes  itself,  however,  appears  to  have  been  of  no  great  im- 
portance or  long  duration.  A  gpreater  Indo-Scythian  kingdom, 
as  for  instance  that  of  Azes,  may  have  absorbed  it. 


§18. 


T%e  SaeeSy  the  Tochares,  and  Parthians  in  Cabul  and  India* 
We  have  above  left  the  Saces  in  the  country  Kipin,  where 
they  settled  themselves,  about  the  year  126  b.  c,  while  the  To- 
chares,  foUowing  them,  roamed  throughout  Bactria,  from  whence 
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they^  half  a  century  afterwards^  united  in  one  power^  and  pene- 
trated beyond  the  Indian  Caucasug  to  the  southward.  Looking 
for  historical  authorities  of  the'  further  fate  of  the  Tochares  and 
Sacesy  I  find^  that  they  are  brief  and  meagre^  and  it  appears 
hardly  possible  to  derive  from  them  any  certain  results ;  they 
must  however  be  examined. 

If  the  geographer  Dionysios  composed  lus  poiem  as  eariy  as 
it  is  ordinarily  i^prehended^  he  would  have  been  the  first  who 
made  mention  of  the  Scythians  about  the  Indus,  v.  1068.  'I  vSov 
Ttap  irora/iov  voriw,  SicvOai  cvycuovo'iv. 

Eusthathius  makes  the  just  remark^  that  they  were  Indo-Scy- 

thians^  as  this  name  could  not  have  been  given  them  previously 
to  their  arrival  in  India.  The  era  of  Dionysios  being  however 
very  uncertain^  nothing  can  be  inferred  from  his  passage  as  to 
the  time  of  the  first  advancement  of  the  ScytUans  to  the  Indus. 

The  Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  sea,  as  well  as  Ptolemy^  enable 
us  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  Indo^Scythian  empire^  al- 
though this  determination  can  only  refer  to  a  omsiderably  later 
time  than  the  first  appearance  of  the  ScjrtUans  on  the  Indus. 

Indo-Scjrthia  embraces^  with  Ptolemy  (vii^  1)^  the  following 
provinces : — In  the  direction  nearest  to  the  south  and  the  easty 
Surashtra  or  the  Peninsula  Ghizerat ;  then  the  delta  of  the  Indus 
or  Pattalene ;  further  the  country  Abiria,*  situated  above  it ;  he 
includes  in  the  Scythian  empire  a  small  district,  and  some  tovms 
on  tiie  eastern  bank  of  the  river ;  most  of  them  lie  however  on 
the  western  bank.  How  £Eur  up  the  Indus  the  Scythian  domini- 
on extended,  is  not  quite  evident ;  but  Artoartair,  above  held  by 
us  to  be  a  Scythian  town^  is  mentioned  as  situated  in  the  near 

*  Thu»  and  not  Sabiria,  is  to  be  read,  any  more  than  Iberia  in  the 
PeripluB.  They  are  the  Abhlra  of  Indian  geography.  De  Pentap.  bid. 
p.  28.    The  passage  in  Periplus  p.  24,  miist  perhaps  be  written  :   Tavrif c 

ra  Sc  /lav  fi€<roycca  r^c  2!icv0tac  'Afiripia  KoXurai,  va  Sc  irapa^ 

OaXaaaia  Sw/oaerrp^vii  for  'IjSi^pca,  KaXtirat  Sc  rci  k.  r«  X. 
The  delta  of  the  Indus  is  ascribed  to  the  Scythians  in  the  following  paaaage 
of  the  Periplus,  p.  22,  on  the  emporium  on  the  mouth  of  the  Indus : 

wpoKurai  Si  avrov  vriciov  fUKpov'  Kai  Kara  vunov  fAcaoyctoc  fl 
fur/ooiroXic,  avrifc  riic  Sm/Oiac  Mivvayap.  ^flurcXeveroi  8c  viro 
na/E>6«i»v,  frvvB\Cp^  aXXiiXovc  iKiiWKovriafv* 
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neig^tKrarhood  of  Pediawur.  Hence  it  follows^  that  Indo*Scy- 
thia  at  that  period^  or  rather  a  little  earlier  than  Ptolemy,  in- 
dnded  Peahawur,  the  country  on  both  banks  of  the  Indus  from 
Attock  to  its  mouth,  and  Ghizerat.  The  Punjab  did  not  belong 
to  it,  as  the  Kaspireans  occupied  this  province,  as  well  as  the 
country  up  to  the  Jumna  and  Vindhia,*  neither  did  Barygaza. 
The  mountains  to  Arachosia,  and  the  desert  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  liver  form  the  other  boundaries. 

It  IB  therefore  evident,  that  this  empire  is  very  «mall  in  pro- 
portion to  what  Azes  claims  on  his  coins. 

We  rather  have  in  the  limited  extent  above  stated,  a  dissolv- 
ed Indo-Scythian  empire  before  us.  The  Periplus^  partly  ex- 
plains this  decline  of  the  Indo-Scythian  power  by  mentioning 
that  the  capital,  Minnagar,  was  in  the  writer's  time  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  IWthians,  and  that  both  nations  continually 
expelled  one  the  other. 

Let  us  now  inquire  into  Parthian  history,  whether  it  yields 
OS  some  illustrations. 

From  our  examinations,  above  effected,  of  the  relations  of  the 
Psrthians  to  the  Scythians,  it  resulted,  that  since  the  arrival 
of  the  Scythians  in  Bactria  and  Segistan,  to  the  year  37  b.  c. 
no  report  shows  that  the  Parthians  had  regained  such  ascen- 
dancy over  the  Scythians  as  to  rise  against  them  as  conquerors. 
Hie  same  refers  also  to  Artaban  III.  (died  41  a.  d.),  who  more 
than  once  must  have  had  recourse  to  the  Scythians  in  the  north. 
There  is  least  of  all  any  trace  that  Vonones  I.  during  his  short 
and  troubled  reign,  may  have  made  the  conquest  in  the  east, 
which  we  must  ascribe  to  him,  if  the  coins,  above  mentioned, 
belonged  to  him. 

Of  Bardanes  (died  47)  a  successful  campaign  is  mentioned 
against  the  Dahes.  What  we  know  of  his  successor  Ootarzes 
(died  50)  does  not  entitle  us  to  attribute  to  him  any  new 
aggrandisement  of  the  Arsacidian  empire.  Then  come  we  to 
Voncmes  II.  who  reigned  but  a  few  months ;  after  him  to  his 
son  Yolagases.     His  reign  was  a  long  and  happy  one,f  and 

*  fiiyfii    OvivSiou   opovc  and   because  MoSovpa  17  riav ,  Oiwv 
ihereibre  Mathura  belonged  perhaps  to  the  Kaspireans. 
t  50—85.  A.  D.  Visconti,  loonogr.  III.  p.  173. 

5d 
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though  he  was  neither  indolent  nor  of  unwarlike  disposition^ 
yet  he  lived  in  peace  with  the  Romans.  It  is  therefore  also  on 
the  authority,  though  only  implied,  of  history,  that  we  assign 
to  his  reign  the  conquests  of  the  Parthians  in  Cabul,  of  which 
the  coins  with  the  names  of  Vonones  and  Volagases  bear 
witness.*'  Nor  do  we  think  ourselves  mistaken  in  tracing  from 
this  settlement  in  Cabul  the  Parthian  irruptions  into  India,  men- 
tioned in  the  Periplus. 

The  circumnavigator  of  the  Erythrsean  sea  tells  also  of  these 
inroads  as  an  eye-witness,  in  which  will  be  discovered  another 
reason  against  placing  him  so  low  as  the  era  of  Augustus. 

Be  it  as  it  may,  if  Azes  be  taken  for  the  successor  of  Vono- 
nes, and  therefore  of  Volagases,  he  is  placed  in  so  late  a  period^ 
that  the  close  resemblance  of  his  coins  with  Grecian  patterns  is 
quite  inexplicable.  Considering  the  extent  of  the  countries 
which  are  under  the  sway  of  Azes,  no  other  has  a  juster  title  to 
be  identified  with  him  than  the  Tankaotching  of  the  Chinese 
annals.  The  time  would  correspond,  as  we  have  to  look  accord- 
ing to  those  accounts,  for  the  flourishing  power  of  the  Tuetchia 
just  in  the  years  20 — 50.  (a.  c.  ) 

Two  facts,  however,  are  at  variance  with  this  view.  First,  the 
difference  of  the  name,  too  palpable  even  for  Chinese  corruption 
of  sounds,  and  then,  that  of  the  coins. 

They  are  so  closely  allied  to  Oreek  types,  that  we  must  con- 
nect Azes  immediately  with  the  Greeks,  and  in  this  case  we 
must  likewise  expect  coins  of  Indo-Scythian  kings  who  preced- 
ing Azes,  existed  between  his  time  and  that  of  the  Greeks^ 
and  of  this  description  we  found  only  Mayes.  Nor  does  our  numis- 
matological  guide,  M.  Raoul-Rochette  doubt  in  the  least  aa  to 
this  earlier  era,  and  accordingly  places  him  immediately  after 

Hermaios(II.42).t 

But  if  Azes  reigned  so  early,  he  belonged  to  the  Saces,  and 
not  to  the  Yuetchi.  This  supposition  is  suppcnrted  by  the  figure 
of  a  horseman,  which  he  adopts  on  his  coins ;  for  the  equestrian 


*  Lastly,  Volagases  I.  has  styled  himself  <'  the  just,"  as  the  Cabulian. 
Mionnet  VIII.  448.    Vonones  I.  does  not  bear  this  epithet, 
t  n.  42. 
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coins  come  from  Kipin^  irhere  the  Saces^  and  not  the  Tuetchis^ 
had  settled  themselves. 

Now  it  is  true  we  have  not  obsenred  that  the  Saces  as  well  as 
the  Tttctchis  have  made  any  conquests  in  India ;  but  it  seems 
to  follow^  finty  from  the  fact^  that  the  empire  of  Hermaios  ap^ 
parently  was  on  the  eve  of  its  destruction  at  the  very  time  (120 
B.  c.)  to  which  we  may  assign  the  inroads  of  the  Saces  in  India^ 
immediately  after  126  b.  c.  :  secondly^  because  the  capital  of  the 
Scythian  empire  of  a  later  time,  was  named  Miu>*  and  as  this 
name  occurs  in  Sakastane  itself,  it  must  have  come  thence,  and 
not  by  means  of  the  Tuetchis  to  the  Indus.  It  would  be,  lastly^ 
implied  in  the  Chinese  chronology,  if  correctly  translated,!  that 
the  Tuetchis  reconquered  India ;  and  before  them,  who  but  the^ 
Saces  in  Kipin  could  have  conquered  it  ?  However  little  confi- 
dence we  can  put  on  these  discussions,  yet  we  must  at  once 
adopt  the  supposition,  that  the  empire  of  Azes  existed  about 
100  B.  c. 

Azilises  declared  himself  as  successor  of  Azes ;  as  the  Chinese 
mention  two  names  of  these  kings  of  Elipin,  we  shall  perhi^s  in 
time  obtain  coins  of  theirs,  by  which  the  era  of  Azes  may  be 
detemuned  with  greater  certainty. :(  '^^'^  coins  above  described, 
can  only  be  hypothetically  taken  for  the  Coins  of  such  successors 
of  Azes. 

If  Azes,  however,  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  an  empire 
of  the  Saces  in  India,  either  Kadphises  or  the  nameless  Soter- 
VLegM,  must  be  held  as  the  great  conqueror  under  the  Tuet- 
chis. 

Among  them  the  king  last  mentioned  appears  to  have  most 
claims,  in  virtue  of  the  remark,  already  made,  that  he  seems 
to  have  founded  a  new  dynasty,  which  was  established  from 
Bactria  in  Cabulistan  and  the  Punjab,  and  again  assuming  the 

*  Nagsrs,  Sanacrit  town ;  Miv  ttoXcc  in  Sakastane  with  Isidor,  p.  9. 
De  Pentap.  Ind.  p.  56. 

t  As.  T.  VI.  p.  63. 

X  I  would  even  conjecture,  that  Ontheoulao  was  Azilises,  if  I  were 
persuaded  tliat  the  Chinese  express  a  Z  by  th.  They  place  him  87  b.  c, 
and  this  statement  is  indeed  in  a  striking  manner  corresponding  with  the 
place  given  by  the  coins  to  Asilises. 
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name  Soter  of  the  Greek  kings^  maintained  itself  up  to  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Parthian  relations  with  India. 

The  monogram  of  the  nameless  king,  and  the  epithet  of  deli^ 
verer,  recurs  as  well  on  the  coins  of  Kadphises  as  on  those 
above  described ;  it  occurs  last  on  those  of  the  Kanerkis.  Azea 
has  not  this  monogram  ;*  it  seems  therefore  to  be  the  mono- 
gram of  the  Tuetchis.  In  all  of  them  are  probably  to  be 
recognized  successors  of  the  nameless  king  of  the  Tuetchis^ 
but  it  remains  doubtful,  how  we  have  to  place  them  before  and 
after  the  Parthian  epoch  of  those  provinces,  and  whether  they 
succeeded  to  the  same  throne,  or  reigned  at  the  same  time 
in  neighbouring  countries. 

Ptolemy^s  description  of  Indo-Scythia,  like  that  in  the  P^- 
plus,  shows  a  smaller  Scythian  empire  on  the  Indus,  together  with 
which  more  than  one  kingdom  may  have  subsisted  in  western 
Cabulistan.  The  author  of  the  Periplus  mentions  besides  those, 
an  independent  kingdom  of  the  very  warlike  Bactrians  (p.  27) ; 
the  Tuetchis  alone  can  be  understood  by  this.  These  intima- 
tions point  to  a  Scythian  monarchy  in  a  dismembered  condition 
at  the  period  to  which  they  refer. 

We  may  assign  Tndopherres  with  more  confidence  to  the  IHir- 
thian  period.  On  a  general  view  we  run  no  risk  of  ascribing 
KadpUses,  the  Parthians,  and  Tndopherres,  to  the  last  half  of 
the  first  century  (a.  d.  ),  but  to  give  more  exact  definitions 
would  be  too  dangerous. 

Lastly,  the  Kanerkis,  who  are  allied  to  Kadphises,  and  who 
are  the  last  of  these  leaders  of  hordes,  probably  belong  to  the 
commencement  of  the  second  century ;  but  they  rather  represent 
a  new  horde  of  the  Tuetchis,  advanced  from  Bactria,  than  a  direct 
continuation  of  the  former  hordes,  for  they  are  distinguished 
from  them,  as  well  as  Kadphises  from  still  earlier  tribes,  by  his 
position,  represented  as  going  in  a  carriage,  while  previously  to 
him  the  Scythian  kings  were  represented  as  horsemen.  The 
Tuetchis  are  indeed  sud  to  have  ridden  in  a  carriage,  however 
it  is  added,  in  one  drawn  by  oxen. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  the  Chinese  identified  the  end 
of  the  power  of  the  Tuetchis  in  India  vnih  the  beginning  of  the 

•  R.  R.  IL  p.  48. 
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SasBanians,  and  we  have  had  no  reasons  to  assign  to^the  Kaner- 
kis  a  later  period.  If  they  be  referred  to  a  later  date^  they  must 
be  ^^the  Little  Tuetchis/^  who  founded  a  new  empire  in  6an- 
dhara  in  the  fifth  century^  but  such  a  great  interval  between 
Kadphises  and  the  Kanerkis  would  hardly  be  admitted. 

Other  monuments  seem  to  belong  to  "  the  Little  Tuetchis/^ 
(m  an  'examination  of  which  we  cannot  however  enter.  The 
history,  like  that  of  the  Sassanians  in  Cabul,  of  the  white  Huns 
in  India,  mentioned  by  Cosmos,  and  lastly  of  the  Murundas,  of 
whom  Indian  inscriptions  from  the  Sassanian  time  bear  witness, 
would  require  new  preparations  far  beyond  the  scope  of  ttuB 
essay. 

Here  we  shall  therefore  add  only  this,  that  Fabian  being  in 
the  year  400  in  these  countries,  mentions  the  power  of  the 
Yuetchis  as  having  passed  away  (S.  Foe.  K.  p.  766.) 

If  we  be  not  mistaken,  the  inquiry  leads  without  compulsion 
to  the  probable  result,  that  between  the  empire  of  Azes  and  the 
renewed  power  of  the  Scythians  under  the  king  of  the  Tuetchis, 
an  interval  took  place  in  the  dominion  of  the  countries  on  the 
Indus.  This  has  been  already  previously*'  deemed  to  be  a 
corroboration  of  the  Indian  account,  according  to  which  the 
epoch  of  Vikramaditya,  which  commences  with  the  year  56  b.  c- 
was  founded  on  the  occasion  of  a  victory  over  the  Saces  gained 
hy  this  king.  In  this  case  Indian  tradition,  which  may  certain- 
ty adduce  in  its  favour  the  use  still  existing,  and  to  be  traced 
to  a  very  early  period,  of  counting  from  that  epoch,  would  be  in 
perfect  correspondence  with  what  has  been  the  result  of  our 
inquiry  into  the  Scythian  history.  Vikramaditya  reigning  in 
Ujjajmi,  and  therefore  a  direct  neighbour  of  the  Scythian  empire, 
which  under  Azes  extended  to  the  boundaries  of  Malwa,  would, 
on  this  supposition,  have  repelled  the  successors  of  Azes  to  the 
Indus.  After  Vikramaditya  we  hear  nothmg  of  the  empire  in 
Ujjajini,  and  this  silence  finds  its  explanation  in  the  growing 
power,  soon  after  the  commencement  of  our  era,  of  the 
Tuetchis,  whose  kingdom  Ptolemy  described  as  still  extending 


•  At.  T.  VI.  p.  63. 
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cm  the  Indus  to  Guzerat.    By  this  power  Malwa  must  accord- 
ingly have  been  confined  to  narrow  limits.*' 

It  would  be  rather  imprudent  to  venture  any  conjecture  on 
the  distribution  of  the  countries  on  the  Indus  and  Cabul  among 

*  Having  given  this  explanation,  I  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader, 
whether  there  be  a  reason  in  the  aooount  of  the  Periplus,  of  the  ^mpire  of 
the  Indo-Scjrthians,  to  bring  down,  according  to  the  view  of  M.  K.  O.  Mudler, 
by  lome  centuries,  the  epoch  of  VikxamadiQa.  If  he  takes  the  Viktar 
madi^a,  now  known  to  us  by  old  Indian  coins,  ibr  the  real  conqueror 
of  the  Scythians,  his  choice  is  evidently  very  unfortunate,  as  this 
king  belongs  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Guptas  in  Kanoje,  contemporaneous 
with  the  Sassanians.  If  there  be  any  correspondence  in  the  accounts 
on  Vikramadifja,  it  is,  that  he  reigned  in  Ujjigini.  I  have  already 
discovered  a  reference  to  the  empire  of  Vikramadi^a  in  the  passage  of 
the  Periplus  on  the  Osene,  vis.  that  the  ancient  royal  residence  was 
there  (de  Pentap  p.  57),  being  at  that  time  in  a  very  declining  state } 
and  I  have  no  reason  whatever  to  change  my  view  there  set  forth.  It 
is  well  known,  that  Vikramadiija  afterwards  became  the  hero  of  a  great 
number  of  fabulous  tales  ;  he  has  become  the  Carolns  Magnus  of  Indian 
poetry,  and  is  as  far  removed  from  firm  historic  ground  as  Carolua 
Magnus  would  be  if  we  had  to  take  our  information  of  him  merely  from 
the  chivalrous  novels;  but  for  Vikramaditjja,  save  poetry,  no  prose,  on 
chronicle,  has  been  preserved  to  us.  The  early  adoption  of  the  epoch  of 
Vikramaditja  by  the  ancient  astronomers,  might  be  here  of  far  greater 
importance  than  all  those  tales  from  which  Wilford  has  endeavoured 
to  construe  a  history  of  Vikramadiija,  and  of  the  second  founder  of  an 
Indian  epoch,  lalivahana.  To  render  complete  this  eonfimon,  it  must 
be  added,  that  the  name  was  afterwards  often  adopted  by  Indian  kinga  ; 
one  of  them  seems  even  to  have  waged  war  with  the  Scythians,  the 
annalist  of  Kashmir,  who  had,  so  to  say,  sufficiently  respectable  au- 
thorities, is  doubtftd  whom  of  two  Vikramaiti^as  he  must  take  for  the 
real'Sakari  (enemy  of  the  Saces)  Raj.  Tar.  II.,  5.  Ill,  125.  He  deddes  him- 
self on  the  second,  (not  to  put  down  the  epoch,  which  is  dear  to  him)  but 
because  in  order  to  follow  the  Cashmerian  chronology  for  the  Buddhist 
part  of  his  history,  he  is  necessitated  to  carry  back  some  centuries  all 
andent  dates,  and  even  to  admit  afterwards  a  great  gap  in  the  series  of 
the  kings.  We  must  therefore  accede,  contrary  to  the  view  of  the  annalist, 
to  the  opinion  represented  as  the  common  one,  in  holding  the  first 
Vikramad^ta  as  the  founder  of  the  epoch.  It  is  now  a  curious  &ct,  that 
between  him  and  the  second,  the  reigns  numbered  together,  fill  out  286 
years.  The  second  reigning  236  a.  d.  would  coincide  with  the  end  of 
the  Yuetchi  empire  and  the  commencement  of  the  Sassanians,  it  is  there- 
fore probably  founded  on  a  historic  date,  if  the  second  Vikramaditja  is 
likewise  represented  as  fighting  with  the  Saces. 
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the  different  dynastiefl  of  the  Scythians  and  Parthians^  as  neither 
historic  accounts  assist  us^  nor  are  the  coins  so  completely 
put  together^  and  explained^  that  the  several  families  can  be 
properly  arranged.  This  is  perhaps  a  fact^  that  a  frequent 
change  of  dynasties  happened^  and  a  speedy  decomposition  of 
the  greater  into  smaller  kingdoms.  This  fact  is  supported  by 
the  nature  of  those  countries^  the  lawless  manners  of  the  nations^ 
and  the  axuiogy  of  Toricish  and  Mogul  history. 

Another  part  of  the  history  of  these  Scythians  is  left  in  the 
dark.  The  Chinese  annals  describe  to  us  the  Tuetchis  as  zealous 
Buddhists^  hence  rises  the  question^  whether  there  still  exist 
with  the  Tuetchis  monuments  of  this  religio^.* 

We  can  now  take  it  for  granted,  that  from  Azdka^s  period 
Buddhism  was  widely  diffused  through  Cabul ;  the  fathers  of  the 
Church  also  know  the  Samaneans  in  these  countries  ;t  and  the 
Chinese  pilgrims  as  eye-witnesses,  speak,  of  the  great  number  of 
Buddhist  cloisters  and  monuments  found  there;  Buddha  images 
are  likewise  lately  dug  out  in  Cabul  itself.  There  is  accor- 
dingly no  want  of  Buddhist  monuments,  but  it  is  the  question, 
whether  we  must  attribute  them  to  the  Tuetchis. 

We  must  here  refer  to  the  coins,  and  one  class  of  them,  that 
of  Behat,  must  indeed  be  considered  as  Buddhist.  However 
it  is  only  probable  that  those  with  duplicated  legends  belong  to 
a  Scythian  dynasty,  but  to  this  are  limited  the  Buddhist  nu- 
nusmatological  monuments  of  the  Tuetchi  kings ;  and  of  Azes, 
Kadphiaes,  the  Konerkis,  no  really  Buddhist  coin  has  been 
discovered.  It  must  therefore  be  left  undecided,  whether  the 
Chinese  reports  did  transfer  to  all  Tuetchis  what  was  only  cor- 
rect to  maintain  as  of  a  part  of  them.  J  But  while  I  must  leave 
this  point  undecided,  I  am  reminded  at  the  same  time  that  I 
have  given  all  that  from  the  examination  of  the  coins  appears  to 

*  Thiu  the  passage,  As.  T.  VI.  63.  At  the  period  when  all  these  king- 
doflss  belonged  to  the  Yuetchi,  the  latter  put  their  kings  to  death,  and 
sabstitated  military  chiefe.  They  eigoined  all  their  people  to  practise 
the  doctrine  of  Foh-too-chL 

t  See  my  treatise,  in  the  Rhenish  Museum,  for  Philology,  1 832.  vol.  L,  p.  1 71 . 

t  From  Professor  Hitter's  book,  the  Stupas,  etc  Berlin,  1838,  which  I 
reoeiTed  when  printing  my  book,  I  fully  understood  his  view  on  those 
mouunents,  and  its  reasons.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  I  cannot  be  persuaded 
into  the  Buddhist  origin  of  the  topes.   I  have  already  above  separated 
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me  a  certain  or  a  probable  result.    The  field  of  conjecture  is 

already  too  richly  cultivated^  for  me  to  add  arbitrarily  to  what 

has  been  done  therein.    In  conclusion^  I  shall  sum  up  in  a  table 

the  historic  results  of  my  investigation.     I  need  hardly  tell  the 

reader^  that  although  in  the  table  the  facts  are  placed  together 

with  apparent  claim  to  equal  authenticity^  they  occupy  in  the 

book  itself^  and  in  reality^  all  the  different  places  which  on  a 

large  scale  are  intermediate  between  certainty  and  conjecture  in 

its  various  degrees^  according  to  individual  views. 

Separation  of  Bactria  from  Syria  imder^ 

Theodotos  I.  soon  before         256  b.  c. 

Theodoto9  II.  his  iy>n  and  successor^       

Euthydemos  expels  the  family  of  Theodotos^  and 

himself  ascends  the  throne  of  Bactria 

before,  209 

Concludes  peace  with  Antiochus  the 

Great,  205,  makes  conquests  in  Ariana 

and  India  after 200 

Agathoklee  founds  an  empire  in  eastern  Cabul,  about     190 

Demetrios  succeeds  his  father  in  Bactria,  about     . .      185 

Eukratides  takes  possession  of  Bactria.     Demetrios 

maintains  himself  in  Arachosia,         . .      175 

Pantaleon  succeeds  Agathokles,      170 

Eukratides  dethrones  Demetrios,  and  conquers  the 

Indian  empire  of  Pantaleon,  about    . .      165 

the  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  topes,  from  the  examination  of  the 
coins,  and  postponed  it  to  another  time  ;  I  maintained  at  the  same  plaoe» 
that  as  yet  no  Buddhist  coins  had  been  discovered  in  the  topes.  Mr.  Ritter 
on  the  contrary  states,  that  they  are  met  with  (p.  207).  But  he  erroneously 
says,  that  Mr.  Prinsep  has  recognised  among  the  coins  from  Manikyala 
some  Buddhist;  in  the  passages  quoted  he  certainly  mentions  nothing 
of  this  kind.  Then  continues  Mr.  Ritter  (p.  238)  "  As  we  now  possesa 
ascertained  chronological  determinations  of  the  Buddhist  religion  in  the  Mo- 
kadphise's,  Kanerki's,  and  Azes'  coins."  The  four  Buddhist  coins  alluded 
to  by  Mr.  Ritter,  occur  As.  T.  III.  pi.  XXIL  No.  28.  till  No.  32.  They 
are  coins  of  the  Kanerki  djmasty,  therefore  Mithra  gods  on  Buddhist 
coins?  Then  III.  pi.  XXVI. No.  2,  No.  3,  IV.pl.  XXIL  No.  12,  No.  13,  or 
with  him  plate  VIII.  No.  2 — 4.  Therefore  Siva  on  the  obverse,  while 
Ases  is  represented  as  Buddha  seated  on  the  reverse  ?  If  Mr.  Ritter  does 
not  know  any  other  coins  out  of  the  topes  which  escaped  my  knowledge, 
I  shall  not  be  necessitated  to  give  up  my  previoua  assertion,  which 
was  here  my  only  purpose  to  vindicate. 
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Fmmdatum  of  a  Grecian  empire  in  Drangiana  by 

AntimachoB^  about      165 

Murder  of  Eukratides  by  his  son^  about  160 

His  son    (Heliokles)    succeeds    him    in    Bactria, 

Antialkides  founds  an  empire  in  Ara- 
choua  and  western  Cabul,  Menandros 
a  la^e  kingdom  in  India,  after  . .      160 

PkUaxenas  succeeds  in  Drangiana,  Lysias  in  Ara- 

chosia,  afterwards  ApoUodotos  in  India, 
Archelios  and  Amyntas  succeed  in  the 
western  empires,         ..  ..      .. 

MUhridaies  I*  of  Pftrthia  conquers  Drangiana  about     145 
Destroys  the  Orecian-Bactrian  kingdom,     199 

Succession  of  Diomedes,    Agathokleia    and    Her- 

maios  in  the  Oreco-Indian  empire  to         120 

Inroads  of  the  Saces  and  Tochares  in  Bactria        . .      126 

The  Saces  occupy  Drangiana,  the  Tochares  Bac- 
tria, the  Grredan  empire  of  Hermaios 
subverted  by  Kadaphes  about  . .      120 

Great  empire  of  the  Saces  under  Azes  after  1 16  b.  c. 

Azilises  his  son,  succeeds  about,      90 

EjBpulsion  of  the  Saces  from  the  Indus  countries 

by  Vikramaditya  king  of  Malwa        . .        56 

Division  of  the  empire  of  the  Saces,        .1 

KMeovisieovM  unites  the  tribes  of  the  Tochares  and 

conquers  the  possession  of  the  Saces  after     40  b.  c. 

Yeukaoichinff  his    son,    makes  great  conquests  in 

India  about      20  a.  d. 

Under  Volagases  conquests  of  the  Parthians  in  Cabul, 

and  inroads  into  the  countries  on  the 
Indus,  after         50 

Kadphisef^  empire    on   the    Indus  and   in  upper 

India  to  the  Ganges,  the  dynasty  of 
the  Kanerlds  succeeds  in  his  empire,        100 

Downfall  of  the   Arsacians  in    Parthia,  conquests 

of  the  Sassanians  in  Cabul ;  restoration 

of  Indian  power  in  Upper  India  by  the 

dynasty  of  Kanoja,  after     226 

5  E 
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Paper  on  Andeni  Land  Grants  <m  Capper,  discovered  in  Assam. 
Communicated  by  Major  F.  Jenkins^  Governor  Generate  AgenU 
N.  E.  Frontier. 

A  putter  of  three  copper  plates,  joined  by  a  large  copper  ring  to 
a  seal,  containing  within  a  raised  rim  a  figure  of  Qanesh,  was  lately 
dug  up  near  the  station  of  Tezpore,  in  the  Dorrung  division,  and 
I  have  the  pleasure  to  enclose  a  copy  of  the  inscription. 

A  similar  grant  of  two  plates  was  lately  produced  by  a  Brahmin  in 
the  Kamroop  Courts,  to  substantiate  a  claim  to  some  Lakhiraj  lands  ; 
at  the  time  it  was  first  brought  up,  there  was  no  person  in  the  pro- 
vince  who  could  read  the  inacription,  but  having  given  to  a  Pundit 
the  alphabets  of  ancient  forms  of  Sanscrit  writing,  published  by  Mr. 
James  Prinsep  to  illustrate  his  discoveries,  he  was  soon  able  to  make 
out  the  inscription. 

It  was  a  grant  of  land  as  Burmuttur,  by  Ourmpal,  in  the  year* 
36,  without  any  mention  what  era,  to  three  Brahmins,  and  detailed  the 
boundaries  of  the  grant.  That  inscription  was  not  very  legible,  the 
letters  in  some  places  being  much  rubbei,  but  Che  letters  in  t^  present 
Putter  are  quite  distinct,  and  I  hope  they  have  been  correctly  copied. 

The  Dewali  which  was  formed  by  this  grant,  viz.  Maha  Rudra 
Dewali,  is  still  in  existence,  though  in  a  very  dilapidated  state^  and 
has  given  its  name  to  the  Mowza  on  which  it  stands. 

Of  the  extent  of  the  country  under  the  Pal  dynasty  on  this  firontier, 
or  of  any  particulars  of  their  family  or  history^  I  fear  we  are  not  likely 
to  find  any  records  in  Assam.  The  only  mention  of  the  Pal  Rajahs  that 
I  have  met  with,  is  a  very  ancient  looking  chronicle  possessed  by  a 
Brahmin,  the  first  leaf  of  which  ia  apparently  lost.  It  now  bq^ 
thus  :— 

Lakhipal, 

Subabu, 

His  minister  Sumati, 
Then  follow  the  names  of 
As  being  the  Ra-    fKhetrijetari, 
jahs  or  rulers  of       ]  His  son  Sulmlik, 

''  Burcherides,"  Per-  \     and  seven  names,  ending  in  Narain,  and  alter 
haps  the  present  dis-    them  is  the  name  of  Ramchandra,  then  inter- 
tricts    of  Chooteya^  [venes  the  word, 
Chardoar,  Noadoar,    Jaintee, 
Chudoar.  probably  meaning  the  country  we  call  Jain- 

teah ;  and  after  it  follows  the  names  of  the  follow- 
ing Pals : — 

Japandu  Pal, 

Han  Pal, 

Dhamba  Pal, 

Ram  Pal, 

Pakhya  Pal, 

Chandra  Pal, 

•    Note.    Capt'JBNKiNshadthe  kindneaa  to  send  me  subeequently  the  pl»te« 
theioBelves,  which  were  exhibited  at  «  receot  MeetiDg.  Qj 
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NaniB  Pal, 

A  mar  Pal, 

Mantri  Pal, 

Haina  Pal, 

Syama  Pal, 

Mactya  Pal, 

See  Pal, 

Gandha  Pal, 

Madhrub  Pal, 

Lahikya  Pal, 
After  these  follow : — 

Minangka, 

Oujangka, 

Sukaiiangka, 

Mrinangka, 

Phinjua, 
and  others. 
These  are  the  names  given  in  page  117  of  Prinaep's  Tables,  bat  in 
a  different  order;  but   no  further  notice   is  taken  of  any  of  the 
Pal  raee. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  these  last  named  Rajahs  were  rulers  over 
a  part  of  the  north  bank,  of  which  Beshnath  was  probably  the  centre, 
as  some  very  extensive  lines  of  fortification  are  universally  attributed 
to  them;  sind  ihe  Pals  preceding  them,  notwithstanding  the  word 
Jaintee  dluded  to,  were  likely  Rajahs  over  the  same  country.  They 
may  have  been  a  branch  of  the  fitmily  of  Bupal,  who  reigned 
over  a  district  of  the  empire  formerly  governed  by  their  ancestors. 
The  succeeding  Rajahs  were  probably  Chooteah  Cocherees,  who  are 
supposed  in  Auam  to  have  been  of  the  Shan  race. 
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Literal  Trandaium,  by  Pundit  Saroda  Prosad  Ghuckbrrutty. 

8UGCR88. 

1.  May  the  Louhetya  Sindha,  (Brahmaputra  river)  wherein  the 
fish  are  abundantly  supplied  with  water,  and  whose  stream  is  ruddy 
with  the  dashing  spray,  turbid  with  golden  mud  mingled  with  ioe, 
splashing  up  as  the  waves  &I1  on  the  golden  rocks  of  the  beautiful 
Kailasha  mountain,  ruddy  too  with  the  heavenly  flowers  dropped 
from  the  hair  and  hands  of  the  goddesses  who  come  down  to  sport 
therein,  protect  you ! 

2.  May  the  Pindkapdni  (Siva)  on  whose  head  the  Gangd  waters 
cast  up  by  the  wind,  are,  as  it  were,  the  stars  on  the  firmament, 
sanctify  you ! 

3.  The  first  Bar^ha  (the  incarnation  of  the  Boar)  had  a  son 
named  Naraka,  from  the  Earth  (his  wife),  at  the  time  of  her  de- 
livery ;  who  (Naraka)  robbed  AoUte  of  her  earrings,*  and  Hari 
(Indra)  of  his  power. 

4.  Krishna  having  slain  him  (narahaj  felt  excessive  grief  by 
the  lamentations  of  his  wife,  and  could  not  therefore  refrain  from 
creating  his  two  sons,  named  Bkc^adatta  and  Vajradatta. 

5.  Bhagadatta ;  who  was  modest,  having  succeeded  to  the  guddee  of 
Prdgfyotishay  (Kamroop)  devoted  himself  to  the  adoration  of  him 
(Krishna)  the  supreme  Deity. 

6.  Krishna  being  pleased  with  him,  made  him  master  of  another 
good  territory ;  but  in  time  the  sovereignty  of  Prd^atisha  was  afler 
him  governed  by  his  posterity  alone. 

7.  From  his  line  was  born  Prdlambha,  whose  name  was  won- 
derful  to  all.  He  was  the  Lord  of  Prasifyatisha,  and  destroyer  of  his 
enemies.  His  footstool  was  illuminated  by  the  light  of  the  crest- 
jewels  of  all  R^j^. 

8.  He  was  against  those  who  were  enemies  to  his  ancestors  from 
Sdlastatnbha  down  to  Sriharisha,  who  are  all  deceased,  and  who, 
with  all  their  noble  and  royal  qualities,  delighted  all  the  extreme  regions. 

9.  His  (Prdlambh&s)  brother,  greatest  of  all  Rajas^  abandoned 
his  valour  with  indignation,  but  not  his  car  (?  indignantly  re- 
signed the  fight,  yet  left  not  his  car  ?  ) 

10.  His  queen,  named  Jivadd,  was  dearly  beloved  by  him  ;  like 
Prabhata  Sandhyd,  (morning  twilight)  she- was  vdndyaf  of  M,  and 
the  source  of  great  tefas,% 

11.  From  her  he  C  Prdlambha  J  had  a  son  named  Hafara,  who  was 
the  king  of  kings,  and  was  embraced  by  Lakshmi  (the  goddess  of 
fortune)  herself,  and  whose  feet  were  wonhipped  by  every  Rq^. 

12.  He  (Hajara)  was  hkeYddhisthira  in  truth ;  like  Bhima  to  his 
enemies;  and  like  Jishnu  (Arjiina)  in  battle;  who,§  though  alone, 
yet  was  victorious  over  all  his  rivab  that  stood  against  him. 

*  Note. — Particularly  described  in  the  Sreemutt  Bhagavut,  ch.  59. 

t  The  word  Vandyd  when  connected  with  morning^  means  adorable,  and  praise- 
worthy, as  applied  to  the  queen. 

X  T^as  has  two  meaoings ;  the  Ughi.  and  sfvrii^  or  vigour,  or  yigourous  persons ;  the 
former  relates  to  the  word  morning,  and  the  latter  to  the  queen. 

§  This  sentence  is  applicable  to  both  Arjuna  and  the  Klj&. 
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13.  Ldahmf  being  as  it  were  disliked  by  Vishnd  (her  husband) 
whose  mind  was  in  love  with  the  Gopds  (the  wives  of  the  cowherds) 
Ibnook  his  breast  and  came  down  to  this  individual  with  all  the  per- 
sonal  beauty  of  her  sex. 

14.  ^This  Lakshmf,  as  it  were,  determined  in  her  mind  that 
"  because  this  conqueror  is  poisessed  of  all  personal  beauty,  as  well  as 
noble  qualities  of  my  husband  (Viihnu)^  who  has  matdiless  might 
and  a  car- wheel  or  his  hand,  I  shall  surely  become  his  chief  queen, 
though  I  shall  undergo  degradation."* 

16.  Lakshmi  having  ascertained  thii,  as  above,  transformed 
faenelf  into  his  chief  and  beloved  queen,  whose  name  was  Tdr6,  and 
who  was  like  a  jewel  of  superior  quality  among  all  the  females  of  her 
time 

16,  From  her  {Tix£)  he  (Hajara)  had  a  son  named  Fanamdla, 
Ae  king,  who  was  prosperous,  renowned,  like  the  moon  the  source  of 
the  univeml  delight,  and  adorned  with  the  jewel- wreath  of  all 
noble  and  royal  qualities,  and  hit  footstool  was  borne  by  the  crowns 
of  numerous  lUj&s. 

17*  Because  he  was  the  worthy  master  of  the  territories  that 
extended  as  fiur  as  the  Vanamil^  (WueB  of  forest)  near  the  seashore, 
the  Creator  caused  him  to  be  named  Vanam4l6. 

18.  He  (Vanam^la)  resembled  the  Sun  in  the  field  of  battle,  by 
reason  of  his  driving  forth  the  darkness  of  the  furious  elephants  of  his 
vanquished  foes. 

19.  Further,  he  was  like  the  moon  on  the  clear  sky  of  the  Naraka 
line,  from  whidi  were  sprung  many  kings^  by  removing  the  dark- 
ness of  hit  enemies. 

90.  He  (Vanamil^)  who  had  by  the  force  of  his  mighty  scymetar 
been  expelling  all  the  Rij6s,  who  were  like  thunder  to  the  mountains 
of  the  powerful  army  of  their  respective  enemies,  made  Sree  (Lakshmi) 
the  wife*  of  one  husband. 

21.  Some  lUjA,  who  though  they  were  conquerors  of  their  many 
rivnisy  yet  from  the  fear  of  Vanam^la's  power  took  refuge  with  pre- 
cipitation  in  extreme  regions,  and  others  in  the  heavenst* 

22.  The  rest,  who  were  forward  to  throw  their  sharp  shafts  over 
him  in  battle,  hr  abuidoned  their  lands  in  consternation* 

23.  The  enemies  who  were  gallantly  forward  in  battle  with  their 
elephsmts,  were  subdued  by  him. 

24.  He  who  was  devoted  to  (the  gods?)  bore  the  burthen  of  Na- 
koahst  (a  lUj^  of  antiquity)  by  hit  &ithfully  repairing  the  fiillen  and 
the  Hfm^i&i.like  lofty  palace  of  Heiuka  SuUn  (the  Siva  of  destruction) 
wlioae  feet  are  wonSkipped  by  the  multitude  of  gods,  at  Kdianiara-^ 
and  further,  by  adorning  it  with  the  images  of  domesticated  elephants]: 
and  fair  women. 

25.  His  &me,  which  it  whitest  of  all,  exists  in  the  regions  of 
the   serpents   (Tragaloka)   ever  laughing  to  scorn  (even)  its  eternal 

«  Solely  dependent  on  one,  i.  e.  the  kingVanam&la  himself;  the  meaning  being,  that 
he  stayed  the  ncklenea  of  fortune  (Lakshmi)  by  the  continuance  of  his  success. 
f  Departed  their  lives. 
i  Mote.— Literally  "Tillage  elephants.*' 

5   F 
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splendour,  in  extreme  regions  (surpassing  in  whiteness)  the  water 
cast  off  from  the  trunks  of  elephants  with  their  long  breathings^ 
and  in  the  firmament  (deriding)  the  spotless  and  pleasant  beams  of  the 
moon  full  in  her  digits. 

26.  He  by  his  truth,  gravity,  greatness,  power,  liberality,  and 
might,  had  far  overcome  the  Dkarma,  (Yudhistkera)  the  sea, 
the  mountain^  the  sun,  Kama  the  king,  and  the  son  of  Maruta 
{BhimaJ. 

«  28.  The  moon  finding  this  world  whitened  by  the  moon  of  his 
fame,  takes  her  rise  as  if  with  shame*  even  to  this  day. 

29.  The  wifet  of  Abfa  (Brahm^)  who|  is  like  an  oblong  pond  on 
the  firmament,  as  it  were,  sinp  his  extended  £une  (praise)  in  Devene 
temples,  to  the  sounds  of  musical  instruments  and  songs,  and  in  groves 
by  the  utterance  of  prayers  and  hymns  of  saerifioers. 

30.  Large  quantities  of  gold,  elephants,  horses,  lands,  wives,}  silver, 
and  jewels  were  his  usual  gifts :  and  he,  though  very  moderate 
of  speech,  yet  was  himself  Vahub4k.|| 

Because  he  gratified  the  appetites  of  the  people  of  all  classes, 
and  was  himself  in  company  with  the  learned,  numbers  of  most 
mighty  Bij&s  had  been  constantly  coming  to  him,  mounted  on  their 
various  elephants,  horses,  and  litters,  to  pay  the  respects  due  to  his 
highness.  To  Vanamala,  who  was  skilful,  the  king  of  kings,  very  rich, 
and  devoted  to  the  feet  d  his  parents,  and  whose  mind  was  attached 
to  the  supreme  Deity,  was  Louhitya  Sindhii  the  sageV  as  a  friend. 

Its  water  was  made  fragrant  with  the  scent  arising  from  the 
flowers  <kt)iq)ed  from  the  creeping  plants  moved  by  the  long  drawn 
breathing  of  the  serpents,  startled  at  the  cries  of  the  wild  peacocks 
and  various  other  birds  reposing  on  the  lofty  trees  of  the  eastern 
mountain,  while  all  sides  were  occupied  by  the  numerous  elejAants, 
horses,  and  foot  soldiers  of  Vanamala. 

Further,  its  streams  were  intermixed  with  the  odorous  water  of  the 
clouds,  composed  of  the  gashes  of  the  K^ll^uru  trees  (black  akie  wood) 
burning  by  the  conflagration  of  its  adjacent  groves. 

The  inhabitants  near  its  banks  were  all  delighted  with  the  smell 
arising  from  the  musk  of  the  deer,  which  were  in  different  places  col- 
lected, grazing  on  the  fragrant  pastures  of  the  Eastern  mountain,  and 
further  of  those  that  were  in  many  places  killed  by  the  wolves,  as  well 
as  by  Nature,  and  were  left  unconsumed  thereon. 

Further,  its  streams  were  more  sacred  than  those  of  ethers,  from  dieir 
continually  washing  the  sides  of  the  mount  Kimakiitat  which  is  inha- 
bited on  its  tops  by  Kdmeswara  (a  Siva)  an4  Mahd  Gouri  (his  wife) 
whose  footstools  are  brightened  with  the  crown  jewels  of  all  the  S4ra» 

*  The  ■l)lack  tpots  that  are  ffenerally  visible  in  her,  are  usually  described  by  poets 
as  the  marks  of  her  disgrace  and  shame, 
t  Saraswati. 


X  I  cannot  conceive  what  the  poet  means  by  this  metaphor. 
$  By  •^"    -'—'- '—  '- ^L..,._'.^        .    «^ , 


his  giving  wives,  is  meant  that  it  was  his  custom  to  assist  those  with  expenses 
whom  the  want  of  money  rendered  unable  to  marry. 

11  This  word  is  of  two  meanings,  one  who  talks  much,  and  of  whom  men  speak  much. 

II  Here  the  river  is  jpeisonified  as  a  sage.  In  Sanscrit  the  river  BraJunaputra  is  said 
to  have  been  a  mole  river. 
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(gods)  and  the  Amras.  And  moreover  it  was  turbid  with  the  odorous 
aabstanees  which  were  besmeared  over  and  washed  fttMn  the  high 
bressts  of  the  bathini;  lorelj  females^  and  adorned  on  both  the  banks 
with  boats  or  ships;  which  (boats  or  ships)  were  like  the  Velx^* 
females^  adomedt  with  various  ornaments ;  like  female  children  oma. 
nented  with  sonorous  kiukinif  (a  girdle  set  with  small  bells)  ;^like 
Virastris  (courtesans)  holding^  ch^mara  (chowrees)  ; — like  the  wives 
of  Dashavadana(IUvana)  bearing  the  marks  of  Dashana$  (teeth)  round 
Ibem ; — like  the  K&minis  (wives)  of  Pavana  (the  god  of  wind)  pos« 
aesied  of  Vega||  (swiftness)  ;~like  the  women  of  Oanuh^nga  (a  nation) 
attractive  of  all  minds  ;^  and  like  Devapilis  (inferior  gods)  ever  existent 
above,*  and  whose  (boats)  Vega  is  gamvardhtla,  (augmented  or  in. 
llased)  like  that  of  the  Carnatic  females  by  Ka/A(nl(bhigh^tet. 

Further^  their  UtkampaX  is  augmented  like  that  of  the  girls  danc. 
log  with  their  male  companions. 

There  was  a  ^rson  named  Bhijjata,  who  was  the  illuminator  of  the 
Modelya  line, — liberal, — pious,— devoted  to  the  gods,  and  studious 
in  Yajiirveda,  and  its  angas§  (subordinate  parts.)  His  wife  named 
Sabhrdyekd,  who  was  pious,  endowed  with  all  the  Brahmanical 
qualities,  and  descended  from  a  respectable  funily,  was  married  to 
him  aoocrding  to  the  Brdhma  Fidhi, 

To  their  son,  who  was  himself  a  priest  studious  in  the  Vedas, 
posMSsed  of  noble  qualities,  and  superiority,  and  whose  name  was 
Imdoka,  the  king  Vanamala  has  granted  the  village  named  AbhUsf&ra^ 
vitaka,  which  is  furnished  with  fertile  lands,  and  the  reservoirs  of 
water,  and  the  undermentioned  eight  boundaries  on  the  west  of 
Tritroia  (the  Ganga-river)  for  the  virtue  of  his  parents. 

*  Name  of  a  tribe.  Thia  VMbfaaiift  (a<i|jectiYe)  is  to  be  applied  to  botb  the  boats  and 
tkefemalee. 

t  OacB  at  that  time  weu^  geaeraUy  bound  witk  Klnkinis  lound  them,  as  are  new  the 
paddles  of  snake  boats. 
X  Boats  and  ships  had  always  been  at  that  time  beautified  with  chamaras  and  flags, 

ac. 

4  Thm  penoM  of  the  wives  of  R&?«na,  who  had  ten  mouths,  bore  the  marks  of  as 
many  liam  of  teeth.  This  when  relating  to  the  boats  means  that  the  earrings  thereon 
were  viaable  Uke  the  marks  of  teeth. 

I  This  is  applicable  to  both  the  boati  and  the  wives  of  Ravana. 

H  The  boats  were  so  beautiful  that  they  were  pleasing  to  all. 

*  Here  the  woido&aoe,  means  above  thesur&ceof  water  when  connected  with  the 
bottia,  asid  «Ay  when  with  the  gods. 

f  Here  the  words  Fega  and  Kaiki$Mki0k4ia  are  both  of  two  meanings.  The  former 
mmnir  amorous  kutre  uid  srcai)— and  the  latter  strong  embrace  and  AMie,  when  they 
are  in  tam  connected  with  the  females  and  the  boats. 

{  VtJtampa,  when  relating  to  the  girls,  means  a  motion  used  in  dancing ;  and  tremu- 
loiis  BBOtion  when  relating  to  the  boati ;  i.  e.  when  the  boats  are  danced  on  by  men, 
they  appear  as  it  were  diuicing  themselves  too  by  the  pressure  of  those  moving  on 
thesB* 

I  Tbe  Angas  are  as  follow  i^^iktkdf  or  the  science  of  pronunciation,  and  articula- 
tion ;  Xa^a  the  detail  of  religious  ceremonies  ;  Vydkarana  or  grammar ;  CMandw 
proaody  ;  Jyotish  or  astronomy  ;  and  Niriikti  or  the  explanation  of  the  difficult  or  ob- 
scure words,  or  phrases  that  occur  in  the  Vedas. 

A  mode  of  marriage,  the  presentation  of  the  bride,  elegantly  adorned,  by  the  father 
to  the  bridegroom  whom  he  has  invited. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Dashalangasdbha;  on  the  south-east  by  Chandra^ 
on  tke  wcet  by  Nakuvasava,  and  on  the  north-east  by  Dashalaagala  SabhMS.~9atm-  ^ 
vat.  19. 
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Abitraet  Lmeaffe  qf  Fanamala,  Bff  FunditJLAUALAKAnTA. 

The  fint  Baraha  had  a  son  named  Naraka  from  the  earth  (his  wife:)  Naraka  had  two 
sons  named  Bhaga-datta  and  Vigra-datta,  and  was  himself  suin  by  Kriikna^  who  being 
affected  by  the  moumings  of  his  wife,  made  Bhaga-datta  her  son  lung  of  Pngiyotisha. 

From  his  line  descended  Pralambha,  who  also  succeeded  to  the  Guddee  of 
Fragjyotisha. 

From  his  queen,  whose  name  was  Jivada,  was  bom  Hajan,  who  also  had  named 
Vanamdla  from  Tdrd  his  wife. 

NoTB    Sp  PundU  Kamalakamta. 

Three  letters  of  the  third  Quarter  next  to  the  words  Armbhakrirai  of  the  first  Sloka, 
which  is  in  the  Srasdh&ri  G*hhanda,  have  been  obliterated,  the  three  letters  Sdbhuaha 
are  placed  in  lieu  ox  them. 

Here  the  reason  of  inserting  ra  in  the  place  of  rha  is,  that  the  inhabitants  of  that 
place  (of  Assam)  can  not  with  ease  pronounce  the  latter,  and  therefore  they  are  liable 
to  make  use  of  tne  former  {ra)  both  in  their  speaking  and  writing. 

At  the  end  the  word  Tresrotdyd,  which  is  the  mistake  of  the  writer,  should  be  TVer- 
rotata,  as  Vanam&la  was  himself  master  of  even  the  territories  situated  on  the  banks  of 
Gangi  [it  is  probable]  he  personally  went  there,  and  after  performing  sacrifices  granted 
lands  to  Tdgnekdchdrya  on  its  western  bank. 

Granting  lands  vrith  T&mVasasfcna  is  said  to  have  been  reward  of  y6ga  [ceremonies.] 

AU  this  18  described  also  in  Sisupdhvadha  [the  work  in  which  flie  death  of  Sisupala 
is  described.] 


Note  on  the  above. 

The  early  history  of  those  tracts  on  the  banks  of  the  Brahmapootra 
which  Ue  to  the  north-east  of  Bengal,  and  which  are  now  for  the  most 
part  either  forest  land,  tenanted  only  by  wild  animals,  or  wastes  partially 
reclaimed  and  inhabited  by  tribes  nearly  as  wild  as  the  beast  of  the  forest, 
is  unfortunately  involved  in  singular  obscurity.    The  soil  of  Assam  Proper 
is  of  great  fertility,  its  products  are  numerous,  and  the  results  of  the  indos- 
trv  of  the  inhabitants  and  of  settlers,  encoura^d  and  fostered  by  the  equi- 
table rule,  and  efficient  protection  of  the  British  Government,  prove  mat 
the  land  is  capable  of  supporting  the  densest  population.    The  character 
of  the  extensive  hilly  countary  between  Assam,  and  Cachar,  and  Munipore, 
would  appear  to  be  not  dissimilar ;  and  we  in  &ct  have  the  strongest  proof 
that  the.  whole  of  these  tracts  were  at  a  former  period  thickly  inhabited  bv 
a  people  fiur  advanced  in  dvilisation.    The  immense  earth  works  whid 
traverse  Assam  forming  at  once  dams  for  the  retention  of  water,  and  com- 
modious roads  across  tibe  flooded  country,  the  extensive  ruins  in  Chardwar, 
(Jour.  As.  Soc.  voL  iv.  No.  40,  April  1835,)  the  remains  of  tiie  ancient  city 
of  Dhemapoor,  in  the  Naga  country,  are  not  the  only  proofr  extant  of  the 
power,  wealth,  and  energy  of  the  former  inhabitants  of  these  tracts.    It 
IS  however  very  unfortunate  that  among  the  numerous  remains  already 
discovered,  no  inscriptions  have  been  found,  which  could  lead  to  oondusioiii 
as  to  tiieir  real  history.  Capt.  Westmacott  (formeriy  Assistant  to  tiie  Gover- 
nor General's  Aeent  on  the  North  East  Frontier)  has  indeed  in  the  able  pa- 
per above  alluded  to,  sketched  from  tradition,  and  such  records  as  are 
extant,  a  history  of  the  early  monarchs  who  ruled  at  Pora  in  Chardwar ; 
but  as  regards  the  general  history  of  the  country,  we  have  little  that  can  be 
looked  upon  as  autnentic.  "  The  very  numerous  remains  of  stone  temples," 
says  Mi^or  Jenkins  in  a  letter  to  me,  <*  all  completely  overthrown  (except 
some  of  quite  modem  date,  erected  out  of  the  ancient  structures)  speak 
of  long  periods  of  prosperity,  and  great  revolutions  of  which  we  are  entirely 
ignorant    From  one  of  the  temples  at  Hi^oo  being  frequented  by  pil- 
ffrims  from  all  parts  of  Thibet,  and  Tartary,  I  imagine  the  Boodhiit 
Sdth  formerly  prevailed  in  Assam,  and  this  may  account  in  part  for  the 
destruction  of  the  temples.     That  fiuth  was  succeeded  perhaps  by  the 
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Bnhmmical  onder  the  Pab  (L  e.  the  Pal  dynasty) ;  they  were  swept  away 
by  the  Koches,  who  probably  were  not  Hindoos  tiU  they  ceased  to  be  con- 
qnerfflrs,  as  was  the  case  witn  the  Ahoms,  who  with  the  Mahometans  then 
contended  for  Kamroop,  and  both  perhaps  destroying  the  temples  which 
feU  into  their  power."  I  am  strongly  inchned  to  concur  with  Mtgor  Jenkins 
in  the  opinion  he  expresses  as  to  the  probable  prevalence  of  Boodhism  in 
Assam  at  an  early  period;  its  supercession  by  Ilindoo  invaders ;  and  the 
oonsemient  destruction  of  the  temples  now  extant.  The  following  extracts 
from  the  Mahabharat,  and  Roghuvanso,  are  of  authority,  as  proving  the 
early  power  of  the  Rigas  of  Prajvotbha,  and  their  early  wan.  I  owe  both 
these  quotations  to  Pundit  Sarodhaprosad. 

HkefoUowmg  tioktu  as  quoted  from  tke  ith  chapter  qf  Roffkwxmeo, 


**  8Ist  While  Roghd  croised  the  river  Louhitya  Smdhu  (Brahmaputra)  the  king 
Praajpoiuha  (K&mnx>p)  as  well  as  the  k&I4gdrii  trees*  to  which  were  tied  the 

elej^antB  of  Roghd trembled. 

83ad.  How  could  he  (the  king  of  Pragjyotisfaa)  stud  forth  against  the  advancing 
annj  of  Roghti,  when  he  could  not  withstand  the  rising  vast  dust  of  his  cars  which 
entirely  covered  the  sun,  and  were  like  a  day  dark  with  clouds,  but  without  shower. 

63kL  Him  (to  Roghti)  who  surpassed  Xkhandala  (Indra)  in  power,  the  king  of 
Kiun&rupa  visited  with  all  his  elephants,  which  were  eluding  juice  from  their  temples, 
(i.  e.  they  were  in  a  state  of  fury)  and  which  he  invaded  others  with.  The  king  of 
fcimftmpa  worshipped  the  shadow  of  the  feet  of  Roghti,  the  ruling  deity,  of  his  footstool 
with  the  flowers  of  valuable  jeweb. 

BMkdbkdrat  Bhifhrnapohda  Parava,  Section  75. 

O  superior  to  man,  the  king  of  Pr^yotisha  is  on  the  centre  of  the  entrenchment 
attendea  with  Madra^  Souv^ra,  and  Kekayc^  and  his  numerous  army. 

Section  112. 

Then  the  RIja  of  Pragjyotisha  cut  off  the  laree  bow  of  Madhava  with  his  sharp 

bhalla  (a  species  ofspear). 

Amid  the  uncertainty  I  have  described  above,  it  is  gratifying  to  find 
something  in  the  shape  of  documentary  evidence,  speaking  to  a  direct 
historical  fiict,  as  in  the  case  of  the  copper  plate  which  Captain  Jenkins 
luuB  enabled  me  to  present  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal.  With  this,  and 
the  other  plate  piuportinf  to  be  a  grant  by  Dhurmpal,  we  have  two 
documents  bearing  respectively  the  dates  19  and  36  of  an  unknown  nra. 
I  will  endeavour  to  prove  that  tiiis  »ra  must  have  been  the  one  adopted 
by  JhA  Hindoo  conquerors  of  Assam  as  their  own ;  a  fact  which  would 
strongly  corroborate  the  more  tiian  plausible  suppositiQn  that  the  former 
poesessors  of  the  land  whom  they  subdued,  were  Boodhists,  or  at  any  rate 
of  a  different  faith  from  their  own. 

For  this  purpose  however  I  must  in  the  first  instance  express  my  reason 
fat  differing  with  the  opinion  which  would,  I  think,  destroy  uie  local 
application  of  the  sera,  the  idea  namely  that  the  grant  now  before  us  rela- 
tea  to  lands  on  the  htmke  of  the  Ganges,  or  real  Ounga,  an  opinion  which 
it  will  be  seen  is  held  by  Ivamalakanta,  as  also  by  other  capable  authori- 
ties whom  I  have  consisted.  My  views  could  not  oe  better  expressed  than 
in  the  following  extract  from  a  note  addressed  to  me  in  answer  to  a  refer- 
ence on  the  subject  by  one  of  our  members,  Baboo  Prostmno  Comar 

Takoor : — 

*  The  black  aloe  wood. 
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"m^!ij!!5!r*'*^  ^  ^**"'  "*^  ^^  **■  •"^^•i*"*  on  *!*«  ittbj^ct  «f  the  Aautti 

CU  ^t^^ai        Tunba  Putur,  (1)  ooaUiiiiiix  granU  of  land  on  the  banks  of  the 

(2)      <rw1  (ranges,  (2)1  have  much  pleasure  in  communicatinff  my  thoughts 

^•nl  on  the  subject,  and  which  I  hope  wUl  clear  up  the  mystery, 

namely  how  the  R^ah  of  Assam  could  grant  lands  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges. 

"  It  appeals  from  Captain  Jenkins'  letter,  that  the  grants  were  discovered  near  the 

station  ofTespore,  in  the  Durrung  division,  and  that  those  grants  specified  the  lands  as 

(^')  ?ram  '  BurmutteP  (3)  by  •  Dharmopala' ;  (4)  and  each  grant  with  the 

I A  \  ^  E!*^  °^  **"•  "P™  ^  Gane8a(5).    You  wiU  find  on  referring  to 

(4;  ire^lTM         I>r*    M'Coah's    Topography    of  Assam,   page  93^  that  *  the 

(5)  €»rmm  northern  central  Amm,  or  Durrung,  or  Tezpore,  (the  place 

'iC^n  of  the  discovery  of  the  granto)  is  bounded  from  Nowdowar  on 

the  east  by  the  rieer  Surili.*    Here  is  the  mystery.    The  river  Burili  is  called 

(^)  ^nflr  ^  ^®  lanffuase  of  the  country  J7Aiirift'(6),  and  the  sacred 

/7\       1  ^  "*•"*•  ^^  ™  "^^  '^^•^  "  Foiishty  Gunga,{7)  or  Ganges, 

^  '  ^||*|]9^fif1  which  you  will  be  able  to  ascertain  firom  the  leavned  people  of 

that  country  through  Captain  Jenkins.  Thus  the  land  alluded  to  in  the  grant  must 

b«  on  the  banks  oftkid  Ganges;  and  not  of  ornrs,    Gunga,  corruptly  called  Ganges, 

is  not  the  exclusive  name  for  our  river.    For  instance,  me  latter  should  properly  be 

(®)  W«fl3^^t«rvi  <^^^  Bhagirutty-Gunga.(8)     And  there  are  others,  such  as 

(9)  Shutu-Gunga(9}  in  Orissa,  Boory.Gunga,(10)  at  Dacca,  Tool- 

-,^  "^  '^*  see-Gunga(ll)  at  Rungpore,  and  so  on,  in  various  places. 
(l^J  g^flwi  And  the  Sanscrit  writers  of  the  grants  and  Sanscrit  authon, 
zi|\  ^^  ^  particularly  on  the  occasion  of  compiling  poetical  compositions, 

^fipt  Wl  ^^^  ^^  "^^  ^^  metre,  emphatically  omit  me  proper  epithets  ap- 
plied to  the  word  Ganges.  This  may  account  for  the  word  Ganges  being  used  in 
the  grants  with  the  omission  of  the  adjective  yatishiy. 

"  The  inference  of  the  grants  of  the  land  being  on  the  banks  of  the  Yasishty  Gunga, 

and  not  on  ours,  is  further  supported  by  the  name  of  the  grantor,  namely,  Dharmapua. 

This  sovereign  of  Assam  was  distinguished  for  having  embraced  the  Bhraminical 

(12)  stw«  religion,  and  invited  Brahmins(l2)  from  Gour(13)  to  his  court 

ri9\  ^T^  north  of  the  Buiramapooter,  and  also  from  Mithel&(l4)  to  co- 

U^)  C^7  Ionise  in  his  country.    Thus  it  is  ^uite  natural  that  from  the 

f  14)  fi.nij.  veneration  in  which  he  held  the  ministen  of  his  new  religion, 

^    ^  l«i|^^         he  granted  to  them,  and  generally  to  coloniils  of  the  same  sect, 

lands  firee  of  rent,  which  accounts  for  the  three  grants  discovered  near  Durrung, 

situated  Ukemte  on  the  narih  side  of  the  Buxnunapooter ;  and  many  others  may  be 

found  in  time.    It  may  be  conjectured  that  the  monarch  had  his  capital  situated 

in  the —       — — —     


of  the 

other  edifices  on  that  spot  (vide 

I  peifecthr  concur  in  thinlring  tliat  tliis  explanation  relieves  us  of  the 
necessity  of  supposing  Vanamalft  to  have  possessed  lands  on  the  banks 
of  the  real  Ghiiuza,  (canying  thus  into  Bengal  Proper  the  name  of  a  ruler, 
and  an  lera  unknown  there),  and  Airther  of  being  compelled  to  admit  a 
violation  of  the  rule»  which  all  experience  of  the  discovery  of  ancient 
copper  grants  teaches  us,  namely,  that  tibe  Tamha  patur  is  invariably  found 
upon  the  land  to  which  its  contents  relate. 

^  Taking  Hiuara,  or  Vanamala,  as  a  B^a  ruling  only  in  Chardwar  and  its 
vicinity,  we  nave  next  to  trace  his  existence  with  reference  to  what  of 
history  is  still  extant  as  regards  the  ancient  Assamese  dynasties.  The 
Ute  Captain  Pemberton,  whom  I  consulted  on  this  point,  was  of  opinion 
that  what  Mr.  James  Prinsep,  (UseM  Tables,  p.  118)  calls  the  Induvansa 
dynasty,  "though,"  to  use  Captain  Pemberton s  words,  "it  should  have 
been  the  Abom,  or  Ahong  dynasty,  and  not  Inda,"  was  to  be  found  in  the 
list  composiog  the  Pal  dynasty,  commencing  with  Chukapha  in  1230  a.  d. 
"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  race  of  ungs  by  whom  the  conquest  of 
Assam  was  effected  in  the  thirteenth  century  crossed  the  mountains  known 
as  the  Pal  kole,  or  Pal  mountains,  which  separate  Assam  from  the  moun- 
tainous region  on  the  western  frontier  of  China,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Irawaddee  river  of  Ava,  and  we  may  lisirly  conclude  that  the  term  Pa/  has 
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beoR  applied  to  them  from  the  cucnmstanoe  of  their  having  first  poured 
down  n^n  the  plains  of  Assam  from  the  passes  of  the  Pal  mountains. 
Certain  it  is,  that  they  were  a  branch  of  the  great  Shan  tribe  which 
^der  various  modifications  occapies  the  whole  tract  of  country  between 
JAumpore  and  Tunon,  extending  down  to  Siam." 

There  is,  I  think,  little  doubt  but  that  the  so-caUed  Induyansa  dynasty 
were  l^e  Ahom  conquerors,  (though  not  a.  d.  1230)  of  Assam;  but  they 
cannot  be  identical  widi  the  Pals,  because  we  have  before  us  evidence 
of  Dhurmpal's  being  a  Hindoo  Raja,  and  we  know  that  neither  were  the 
Ahoms  in  fact  Hindoos,  nor  could  they  be  so,  coming  whence  thev  did ;  there 
is  moreover  no  trace  of  Hindoo  religionism  among  their  descendants. 
Putting  this  supposition  therefore  aside,  I  will  take  up  Captain  Jenkins' 
list  of  the  Pal  Rf^as,  which  Mr.  James  Prinsep  seems  to  have  considered 
in  a  great  measure  apocryphal,  as  he  does  not  insert  them  in  Ms  tables, 
and  indeed  notes,  with  marked  incredulity,  the  tradition  of  Dhurmapala 
having  brought  Brahmins  into  Assam  from  Gaur,  a  fiict  however  proved  by 
the  p£ite  granting  the  Maha  Rudra  Dewalee,  and  proved  frixther  to  have 
been  a  practice  with  Ms  predecessors  by  Vanamala's  grant.  In  Captain 
Jenkins  Hst  we  have  after  Ramchundra  (a  Hindoo?),  the  word  jamtee^ 
which  Captain  J.  suggests  may  alhide  to  the  country  of  Jainteah,  but 
which  I  am  inclined  to  think  has  reference  to  the  conqueror  (JytUit  or  J^tari 
jff — victory)  who  is  noted  by  Captain  Westmacott,  (Journal  Asiatic  Soaety, 
voL  IV.  No.  40)  as  follows,  "Shribahu,  ninth  sovereign  of  the  second 
dynasty,  was  vanquished  by  Vikramaditya,  and  was  succeeded  by  JytoHf 
a  fioHi  ChhiOri  from  the  Dekhan,  who  overcame  Kamroop,  and  on  ascending 
the  Ihrone  assumed  the  title  of  Dharma-pala."  Now  there  is  nothing  more 
natural  than  that  a  Hindoo  leader  of  me  military  class,  suocessftil  in  hia 
attack  on  a  foreign  land,  should  be  emphatically  caHed  jytariy  **  the  con- 
queror," or  that  having  established  the  religion  he  profe8sed(?)  in  the 
country,  he  should  ti^e  a  title  (Dharma  pah)  expressive  of  his  fosterage 
ef  the  true  faith,  giving  thence  a  title  to  his  dynasty,  were  it  not,  as  I  sh^ 
shew,  already  peculiar  to  one  whence  he  sprang.  A  descendant  of  his, 
acoordin|f  to  Qipt.  Westmacott's  authority,  by  name  Rama  Chundra 
began  his  reign  a.  s.  1160,  (a.  d.  1238-9)  *'  and  is  the  first  prince  the 
da&  of  whose  accession  is  commemorated  in  the  volume,"  whence  the 
authority  is  taken,  and  which  makes  him  twenty-fourth  sovereign  of  part 
of  ancient  Kamroop,  and  the  eleventh  of  the  tnird  dynasty  of  its  kiuffs. 
Chundra  Pal,  the  seventh  from  Jytari  in  Capt.  J^tikins'  Hst,  may  be 
identical  with  this  sovereign,  and  the  notice  of  the  datp  of  his  accession, 
according  to  the  ordinary  «ra,  may  have  been  consequent  on  his  having  been 
the  first  to  abandon  the  custom  of  dating  by  what  we  may  call  ikeFal  esrop 
two  dates  of  which  we  find  on  the  Assam  copper  plates,  and  which  must 
eertainlv  have  fiillen  into  disuse  at  no  remote  period  after  its  establish- 
ment,  the  dates  on  the  grant  being  the  first  notice  we  have  of  its  ex- 
Istenoe.  Now  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  how  well  these  dates  seem  to  apply  to  the 
hst  of  Rfgas  in  Capt.  Jenkins'  Pal  dvnasty,  allowing  the  fiiir  average  of 
12  yean  to  a  reign,  and  bennninff  with  Jytari,  its  founder.  We  have  after 
his  immediate  successor,  Japandu  Pal,  (Prulumbhat  v.  7.  Sloka  of  the 
inscription),  the  name  of  Hari  (Higaraf)  Pal,  in  whom  we  may  reason- 
ably recognise  the  Riga  sumamed  Vanamala,  who  in  the  vear  19  of  the 
dynasty  of  which  he  is  third,  granted  lands  to  Brahmins  on  the  Vashishty- 
Qunga;  he  is  immediately  followed  by  Dhumba,  or  Dhurma  Pala,  one 
of  whose  grants  has  been  found  with  the  date  36  of  the  Pal  era.  Thence 
to  Rama  Qiundra,  or  Chundra  Pal,  we  have  only  two,  instead  o£  as  should 
be  the  case  by  Capt.  Westmaoott's  authority,  eix  Riga's  names,  and  ttom 
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Rama'Chimdra  (a.  d.  1288)  to  Snkanaagka,  or  Sukrank,  ton  of  Giyanka, 
or  Gujank  according  to  Capt.  Weetmaoott,  with  whom  tiie  Jytari  dynasty 
expired  (a.  d.  1478),  we  have  13  Rigaa  occupying  a  period  of  240  yean, 
at  an  average  reign  of  21  yean  and  a  fraction,  which  Ib  rather  above  the 
ordinary  admitted  chronological  average.  It  may  however  be,  that  names 
after,  as  well  before,  Ram  Ginndra,  or  Chnndra  Pal,  mav  have  been  omit- 
ted. In  anjr  sort,  the  assignment  of  a  date  to  the  Pal  era  in  our  own 
must  be  mamly  conjectural ;  but  taking  Mfuor  Jenkins'  list  as  correct^  at  the 
average  of  12  yean  to  each  reign,  from  about  the  death  of  Jytari,  when  I 
suppose  the  Pal  sera  to  begin,  to  the  accession  of  Chundra  Pal  in  a.  n. 
1238,  we  should  have  it  commence  at  about  a.  d.  1178,  or,  if  four  addi- 
tional reigns  be  admitted,  aocordinff  to  Capt.  Westmacott,  a.  d.  1130.  It 
remains  for  my  readen  to  consider  whether  they  would  suppose  it  likely  that 
Hindooism  had  been  established  prior  to  that  in  Assam  (as  the  apparently 
fabulous  tradition  would  go  to  prove),  or  whether  it  ii  not  more  oon^sct  to 
conclude,  that  it  made  its  way  mto  the  country  about  that  period. 

I  need  not  remark  on  tiie  oonfbsion  of  the  lists  of  Rigas.  Shubaho, 
whom  Jytari  succeeded  by  conquest,  according  to  one  account,  is  possibly 
the  Subahu  of  Major  Jenkins'  list,  between  whom  and  the  conqueror  10  names 
intervene.  It  is  much,  in  such  absence  of  authenticity,  to  arrive,  as  I  trust 
we  have  done,  at  even  some  approximation  to  the  truth. 

I  should  however  omit  one  most  remarkable  point  regarding  the  Pal 
Riyas  of  Assam,  did  I  £ul  to  note  that  the  Rajas  of  Bengal  (having  their 
capital  at  Gaur)  were  themselves  a  Pal  dynasty,  and  that  uie  name  Dhurma 
Pala  has  been  found  on  two  copper  plates,  the  Monghir  and  Din^por 
plates,  which  record  kings  of  that  race,  both  evidently  referring  to  the 
same  individuaL  The  date  of  this  potentate  is  given  by  Abul  Fusl,  a.  d. 
1027,  wldch  diffen  as  regards  Dhurma  Pala  from  our  calculation,  and  thus, 
independently  of  the  discrepancies  of  other  names  in  our  present  and 
the  former  plates,  disproves  the  identity  of  our  Dhurma  Pala  with  him 
of  Gaiir.  StiU  however  it  is  very  plain  that  a  Pal  Hindoo  conqueror  of 
Assam,  who  brought  Brahmins  from  tJbe  capital  of  that  country,  must  have 
belonged  to  that  ikmily,  though  he  was,  it  would  I  think  appear,  but  a 
junior  branch,  or  off-shoot  from  it. 

Boodhism  therefore  was  expelled  from  Assam  by  Hindoos  from  Bengal, 
but  I  cannot  help  adding  a  few  more  words  on  the  subject  of  the  histoxj  of 
Assam,  in  order  to  show  tibiat  the  subsequent  Koche  and  Ahom  invaaionB 
must  have  so  wholly  destroyed  the  Hindoo  dynasties  above  noted,  as  to 
lead  to  the  belief  generally  entertained  among  the  people  of  tibe  country 
of  the  introduction  of  that  religion  into  it  at  a  period  so  recent  as  the  lart 
century.  The  following  comparatively  modem  inscriptions,  which  the 
Society  owes  to  the  kindness  of  Lieut.  P.  H.  Sale  (Engmeen)  are  printed 
without  literal  translations  (although  I  took  care  to  have  them  made),  as 
Lieut.  Sale's  abstract  of  their  contents  is  quite  sufficient  for  all  purposes 
required.    I  should  mention,  that  I  founa  Lieut.  Sale's  letter  among  the 

Sapen  made  over  to  me,  when  I  took  charge  temporarily  of  the  Secretary's 
uties.  His  communication,  though  long  unnoticed,  has  not  been  made  in 
vain,  and  its  publication  will,  I  trust,  lead  to  his  again  addressiiig  the 
Society.    His  letter  is  as  follows : — 

"  I  beg  to  send  you  the  accompanying  facsimilei  of  inscriptions,  which  I  took  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Gowahai^,  when  I  pused  through  that  city  in  January,  1838.  They 
can  lay  no  claim  to  antiquity,  and  I  doubt  not  that  i  have  oeen  forestalled;  however, 
they  throw  light  on  the  period  when  Hindooism  first  extended  into  the  province  of 
Assam.  The  Kamakhshya  temple  is  said  to  be  the  first  Hindoo  place  of  wonhip 
erected  in  these  parts;  the  renown  of  its  great  sanctity  extends  far  and  wide,  and  many 
pilgrims  seek  the  purification  of  their  soiUs  at  this  shrine.  The  temple  is  situated  on 
a  hill,  about  40U  feet  high ;  on  the  ascent  to  it  is  a  colossal  figure  of  Betal  carved  upon 
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ft  Imo  wcB  oi  lock,  and  on  tke  top,  near  to  tho  mtl  temple,  ia  a  figure  of  Hnnooman. 
At  t£e  foot  of  the  hill  a  miall  figure  of  Qunaiih  ia  cut  on  a  bouiaer,  by  the  tide  of 
which  is  the  inacription  marked  No.  1.  I  pereeived  no  inscriptiooB  on  Uie  other  stones. 
No.  3  is  an  inscnption  on  the  Dhol  Mundip  of  the  temple  named  Atakrunta,  on  the 
opposite  or  right  bank  of  the  Barrumpooter.  No.  8  was  taken  from  a  stone  by  the  side 
of  ft  tank,  about  two  miles  from  Gowanatti,  on  tiie  Nowaoaon  road.  The  copies  on  the 
Snglidi  pai^r  are  tiie  inscriptions  within  the  temple  of  liBmakhshya,  to  wnich  1  had 
no  access,  and  were  taken  for  me  by  the  Suddur  Ameen,  Juggoo  Uam  Phookaw ;  all 
the  inscriptions,  I  believe,  are  in  the  Assamese  character. 

"  I  mignt  enter  into  a  long  description  of  the  pictuies<|iie  situationof  these  llundurs, 
but  it  might  be  out  of  place,  and  I  shall  rest  perfectly  satisfied,  if  the  copies  may  prove 
of  the  slightest  use.' ' 

^^JIPlftrtCTtWV  II  «^M"I l4)My 'hf'l^ 

•!•  I  ^fwftf*  f^r*imiMi#"im^^ii*PiiiHii 

<«  If  we  leave  eut  the  ornamental  parta  of  the  poetry  (being  piaises  of  the  princes  and 
the  godjdess)  the  inscription  ififorms  us  that  the  prmcipal  temple  of  KAin&khy&  has 
been  built  by  ShukU  EKva  and  Shukla  Dhwaia,  the  younger  brothers  of  Malladiva 
(the  king  of  Behar)  in  1497.  Equivalent  to  1566  a.  d.'^ 
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«ilftwi«l«!ri  81^^ 

<*  Thif  inscription  itates,  thst  by  order  of  Shwureu  Diva  Prtmatta  Singha,  the  king  of 
Afltam  (his  ?iceioy  or  Navab)  Tanma  Duvara  Bara  Phukkan,  built  the  Doljatra 
mandap  of  Kamakhya  in  Shakabon  1672.  Equivalent  to  1751  a.  d." 


«  Thii  inscription  (near  Ganesha)  informs  us  that  by  order  of  Pratnatta  Singha,  the 
Raja  of  Assam,  (his  viceroy  or  Navab)  Taruna  Duvara  Bara  Phukkan,  did  dig  up  the 
Durga  Sarobara  (or  tank  of  the  goddess  Durga)  in  Shakabon  1666.  Equivalent  to 
1747,  A.  D. 

The  aimilarity  of  the  name  (No.  1.)  Shukla,  to  that  of  Ckmkra  Dwiya 
(noted  in  Usefm  Tables  as  Riga  of  Assam  in  1621)  would  lead  me  to  con- 
clude that  the  persons  are  identical,  especially  as  the  descent  of  ihe  late 
Assamese  reignmg  fiumily  f^om  that  of  Cioodi  Behar  is  well  knowni  mrere  it 
not  that  Mr.  Prinsep's  date,  attested  by  dates  on  coins,  and  that  of  the 
inscription,  differ  by  fifty-five  years. 
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TiCKBLL. 

(Continued  from  page  709.) 

The  Hob  villages  are  in  general  unpicturesque^  owing  to  their 
building  on  high  barren  spots,  where  the  trees  attain  no  size ;  they 
are  very  irregular,  each  house  being  separated  and  hedged  in  by  itself, 
with  its  own  little  plot  for  planting  maize,  til^  or  tobacco;  a  street  for 
suggers,  generally  runs  through  the  village,  and  in  the  centre,  an  open 
space  of  turf,  shaded  by  two  or  three  tamarind  trees,  contains  the 
slabs  of  stone  under  which  the  "  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep." 
On  these  stones  the  people  assemble  daily  to  talk  or  lounge,  when 
there  is  no  work  to  do  in  the  fields.  They  scarcely  ever  build  by 
rivers,  preferring  the  vicinity  of  some  small  spring.  The  beautiful 
Bytumee,  every  wind  of  whose  stream  would  be  a  subject  for  the 
artist's  pencil,  or  the  poet's  pen,  runs  its  crystal  waters  through  regi. 
ons  of  deserted  forests,  where  the  vastness  of  canopying  trees,  and  the 
luxurianee  of  wild  vegetaticm^  show  the  richness  of  the  soil ;  while  four 
or  five  miles  inland,  the  country  is  populous  and  well  cultivated.  I  have 
never  satis&cUwily  ascertained  the  reason  of  this  bad  taste ;  but  among 
other  causes,  I  have  been  told  it  was  for  fear  of  their  little  children 
tumbling  into  the  water !  Whatever  it  may  be,  the  open,  barren  spots 
they  sdect  are  more  healthy  than  those  selected  for  beauty  would  be. 

A  Hos  if  he  be  worth  three  or  four  ploughs,  lives  in  a  very  comfort- 
able  manner.  The  bouses  of  the  Moondas  and  Mankees  are  substan. 
tial  and  eapacious,  built  so  as  to  enclose  a  square.  The  walls  are  of 
stout  and  well  joined  stockading  work,  covered  with  mud,  and 
neatly  *'  leeped"  or  plastered  with  cow-dung,  or  chalk  and  water. 
The  principal  building  is  commonly  ornamented  with  a  verandah 
(Pindegee,)  supported  on  carved  wooden  pillars,  and  covered 
with  an  excellent  thatched  roof.  It  is  divided  into  three  compart, 
ments-— a  sleeping  room,  an  eating  room,  and  one  for  general  stowage. 
Opposite  this  house,  and  about  thirty  paces  off,  is  another  of  ruder 
construction,  for  servants,  travellers,  or  guests,  and  the  flanks  are 
joined  by  ^'  Byres,"  or  oow-houses,  a  granary,  and  often  a  pig-stye.  In 
the  centre  of  the  square  generally  stands  a  pigeon-house,  built  of  logs, 
on  high  timbers,  neatly  thatched  over.  None  of  their  villages  are  ex- 
tensive,  owing  to  the  dislike  they  have  to  congregate  together,  for  fear 
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of  fire  or  contagious  diseases ;  so  that  the  crest  of  almost  every  rising 
ground  throughout  the  country,  is  occupied  by  a  few  scattered  houses. 
The  nomad  tribes  of  Hos,  who  inhabit  the  hilly  tracts,  are  obliged  to 
move  every  third  year,  to  make  fresh  clearings  in  the  forest.  The 
soil  in  these  places  is  very  rich  for  the  first  sowings^  but  not  being 
manured,  gets  exhausted  in  three  or  four  years. 

The  Hos  wear  very  little  clothing ;  even  the  most  opulent  among 
them,  who  have  quantities  of  cloth  and  ornaments,  prefer  keeping 
their  finery  shut  up  at  home,  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the 
pageantry  of  their  funerals.  Their  raiment,  consists  of  a  doputta^ 
(which  is  gladly  thrown  ofi',  unless  on  state  occasions)  and  a  neat 
narrow  dhotee,  called  "  Botoe."  They  wear  the  hair  oiled  and  comb- 
ed  backward,  and  fiistened  in  a  ''toupee"  behind,  but  unlike  the 
Or^ous  and  Moondas  of  Ghota  Nagpoor,  adorn  their  heads  with  no 
ornaments.  The  men  however  are  fond  of  earrings  and  small  beads, 
or  plaited  necklaces  and  bracelets ;  most  of  them  also  wear  charms 
against  snakes,  tigers,  or  diseases,  tied  round  their  necks.  These  the 
Hindoos  in  the  neighbourhood  make  a  profitable  trade  of,  in  selling 
to  them.  The  women  of  the  lowest  order  go  about  in  a  disgusting 
state  of  nudity,  wearing  nothing  but  a  miserably  insufficient  rag 
round  the  loins,  at  the  same  time  their  breasts  and  necks  are  loaded 
with  immense  bunches  of  bead  necklaces,  of  which  they  are  extrava- 
gantly  fond.  They  perform  the  hardest  duties  in  the  fields,  digging, 
shovelling,  weeding,  drawing  water,  and  getting  in  wood  from  the 
jungles.  Constant  exposure  and  work  renders  them  prematurely  shri- 
veiled  and  ugly ;  the  young  women  and  girls  of  the  better  classes 
are  however  a  striking  exception.  They  are  well,  and  at  times  hand- 
somely dressed,  with  a  tasteful  proportion  of  ornaments,  without  the 
stupid  shyness  and  false  modesty  thought  proper  among  Hindoo 
women;  they  are  becoming  and  decorous  in  their  manners,  most 
pleasing  in  their  looks,  and  doubly  engaging  from  the  frank  and  con- 
fiding  simplicity  which  true  innocence  alone  gives ;  some  few  of  them 
are  very  pretty,  although  more  roughly  cast  than  Hindoo  girls.  Their 
open,  happy  countenances,  snowy  white  teeth,  and  robust,  upright 
figures,  remind  one  of  Swiss  peasant  girls.  Prostitution  is  quite  un- 
known  among  them,  and  no  more  restraint  is  placed  on  females  than 
in  our  own  country. ' 
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The  men  are  fine  powerful  fellows,  and  while  young,  very  handsome. 
The  early  use  of  the  bow  expands  the  chest  and  sets  the  muscles  while 
yet  mere  boys,  and  their  passion  for  the  chase,  which  they  pursue  over 
their  steep  and  rugged  hills,  brings  their  lower  limbs  into  a  state  of 
training  which  the  best  "  Phulwan'"  of  the  plains  of  India  might  envy.  «^^ 

The  Hos  are  keen  sportsmen,  a  fact  which  the  '^  Sah^b  Log"  at 
Chyebassa  soon  found  to  their  cost;  their  Manton's  and  Purdey's, 
and  Westley  itichard's,  might  as  well  have  been  left  unpurchased,  for 
scarcely  a  living  thing  in  the  shape  of  game  could  show  itself  in 
the  neighbourhood,  without  the  country  being  up  in  pursuit  In  the 
quail  season,  when  the  *'  d'han"  is  cut,  every  herdsman  tending  his 
cattle  has  his  hawk  on  his  fist,  besides  large  parties  of  youngsters  from 
the  villages,  who  keep  close  ahead  of  the  cattle,  and  the  instant 
a  quail  or  partridge  rises,  the  nearest  "Beechee'*  or  ^'Chikra"  cuts 
short  his  existence.  I  have  frequently,  returning  home  with  an  empty 
bag,  met  parties  of  them  with  provoking  bunches  of  dead  quail  in  their 
hands.  On  these  occasions  they  would  laugh  heartily  at  the  success  of 
their  system  over  mine,  but  generally  end  by  ofTering  me  half  of  their 
spoils.  My  retaliation  used  to  be  in  the  snipe  (khets.)  These  birds, 
they  confessed,  their  hawks  could  not  overtake,  and  a  successful  right 
and  left  shot  would  restore  the  credit  of  the  "  Boondookoo."  ^^ 

From  the  burning  of  the  grass  till  the  new  crop  becomes  too 
high,  i.e.,  between  January  and  June,  they  scour  the  jungles  in 
large  parties,  and  at  uncertain  periods,  for  wilder  game,  surrounding 
and  driving  to  a  centre  the  deer  and  other  animals.  But  the  grand 
meeting  is  in  May,  about  the  **  Chey t  Purub,'*  when  people  of  all  sects^ 
and  classes  repair  to  the  hills  north  of  Singbhoom.  The  prelimi. 
naries  of  the  '^  Hankwa"  are  arranged  by  ambassadors  and  emissaries 
from  Singbhoom,  the  Kolehan,  and  the  Jungle  Mehals,  and  vast 
multitudes  draw  in  from  every  quarter,  from  Sikrbhoom,  from  near 
Bankoorah,  and  Medneepoor,  on  the  east,  and  from  the  borders  of 
Ohota  Nagpoor  on  the  west.  On  the  given  day,  these  crowds,  extended 
in  lines,  draw  towards  a  common  centre,  sweeping  the  Jankeebooroo 
hills  and  other  ranges  which  reach  from  Chota  Nagpoor  to  the  Soobern- 
^ekha  river,  separating  Tamar  from  Singbhoom ;  as  the  lines  approach 
each  other,  the  slaughter  commences.  The  uproar  is  diflScult  to  des- 
cribe, and  the  scene  the  wildest  imagination  can  picture.    Those  deep 
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secluded  ralliea,  those  barely  pervious  dells^  the  huge  solitary  hills 
tops,  burled  in  one  vast  sheet  of  pathless  jungle,  whidi  except  on 
this  annual  occasion  are  never  visited  by  man,  now  swarm  with 
countless  hordes.      In  front  of  them  the  different  animals  pass  and 
repass,  bewildered  by  opposing  hosts*      The  huge  gowers  rouse  from 
their  noon-^y  retreats,  and  stalk  with  stately  steps  al<Mig  the  hill  side, 
till  infuriated  by  the  increasing  din,  they  rush  through  the  forest, 
heedless  of  rock  or  ravine,  and  rending  the  branches  in  their  ponde- 
rous flight— the  wild  buffiiloes  thunder  across,  brandishing  their  im- 
mense  horns,  stamping  and  wheeling  round  their  young  ones  ; — the 
neel  gyes  gallop  past  like  a  charge  of  cavalry.    The  stately  saumer, 
the  beautiful  aids,  the  barking  deer  or  muntjac,  dash  along,  clear- 
ing the  copse  wood  with  flying  bounds,  and  suddenly  stopping  with 
erect  ears  and  recurved  neck,  as  the  tainted  gale  warns  of  danger 
a  head.    The  fairy-like  "Orey,"  or  small  red  deer,  with  noiseless  feet 
comes  skimming  over  the  tangled  underwood,  skipping  in  wild  starts 
to  the  right  and  left,  and  sorely  bewildering  a  host  of  t'hakoors,  rajas, 
and  their  body  guard,  who  perched  upon  mechans,  (scaffolds)  in  vain 
try  to  bring  their  lengthy  matchlocks  to  bear  ;-^with  snort  and  puff  a 
*  sounder'  of  pigs  scurry  through.  The  redoubled  uproar  from  without, 
draws  the  attention  to  something  which  has  excited  the  beaters.    The 
reeds  and  grass  are  seen  to  wave,  as  if  some  bulky  form  were  sliding 
through  them,  and  at  length,  loath  to  leave  the  haunts  which  had  con- 
cealed him  so  long,  out  comes  the  tiger^  with  a  lumping^  stealthy  trot, 
crouching  to  the  earth,  with  ears  quivering  and  turning  to  catch  every 
sound*    He  has  soon  passed  on  into  the  leafy  depths,  fhun  which  \m 
hollow  growl  may  be  occasionally  heard.     And  Isst  of  all,  as  the 
peacocks  begin  to  mount  into  the  air,  and  the  jungle  fowl  with  noisy 
cackle  take  wing,  a  loud  sonorous  grunt  or  shout  ushers  in  the  sturdy 
old  ''  Bhaloo,"  who  forced  from  the  friendly  shelter  of  rocks,  comes 
bundling  over  the  ground,  and  shaking  his  sides  in  a  heavy  gallop, 
oft  stopping,  wheeling  round,  and  threatening  his  enemies.  The  reports 
of  matchlocks;  the  ^^ click"  of  the  arrows  striking  against  trees;  the 
shouts  of  the  multitude;  the  roars,  screams,  and  groans    of  the 
animals;  the  piping  of  flutes;  the  beating  of  drums;   the  braying 
of  trumpets,  reach  their  climax,  and  the  multitude,  composed  of  all 
classes  and  sorts,  meet  near  the  raja's  mechan  to  compare  notes  of  the 
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sport.  Here  are  the  ever-dancing  and  singing-Sonials^  dressed  out  in 
flowers  and  feathers,  with  flutes  ornamented  witii  streamers  made 
of  pith  ;  ^e  wild  Kurrias,  or  hill  men,  from  the  Luckisinnee  hills  in 
Borahbhoom ;  the  Koormees,  Taunties,  Soondoes,  Owallas,  Bhoo. 
mijes,  dee,  with  sonorus  '  dammas'  or  kettle  drums,  and  other  unoouth 
music,  armed  with  swords,  bnlwas,  and  bows  and  arrows  of  every 
description ;  the  Hos,  simple  and  unpretending,  but  with  the  heavi- 
est  gBtme  bags  ;  the  little  ill-featured  Tamatias,  with  spears,  shieMs, 
and  matchlocks ;  the  Nagpoor  Moondas,  with  huge  ornaments  stuck 
through  their  ears,  indifferently  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  dubs,  or 
bnlwas;  the  southern  Koles,  and  the  fiur  comer  from  Sarnda  with 
their  chain  earrings  and  monstrous  pugrees;  the  Bhooians  with 
their  long  bows  ornamented  with  horse  tails,  or  the  feathers  of  the 
blue  jay,  and  their  immense  barbed  arrows ;  the  Pykes  of  the  rajas, 
koonwrs,  thakoors  and  other  aemindars  with  their  shields,  tulwars, 
powder-hornsy  and  immense  matchlocks  with  rests,  dressed  out  in  all 
colours  ;  lastly,  the  rajas,  thakoors,  6cc.  themselves,  with  guntof  Delhi 
manufhcture,  prodigious  sdmetars,  or  an  occasional  **  Angrezee  bun. 
dook,"  the  gilt  of  some  sahib  long  passed  from  the  scene,  seldom 
fired,  but  kept  for  show  in  a  venerable  dothing  of  rust.  Mid  great 
shouting  and  gabbling  the  parties  claim  and  carry  off  their  several 
heads  of  game,  or  wrangle  for  the  arrows  sticking  in  the  carcasses  and 
elsewhere  about ;  all  then  repair  to  the  banks  of  the  nearest  stream, 
where  they  form  their  temporary  camps ;  fires  are  lighted,  the  game 
is  cut  up,  bundles  of  provisions  unpacked,  and  for  a  mile  or  upwards 
along  the  wooded  vista,  the  clear  bright  water  reflects  innumerable 
groups,  which  on  either  bank  are  cooking,  eating,  drinking,  slewing, 
laughing,  or  dancing. 

Such  is  the   fidnt  description  of  a  scene  in  which  I  have  often 
mingled,   and  look  bock  to  with  much  regret; 

"  'Tu  meny,  'tis  merry  in  good  {preen  wood," 

and  the  sports  of  these  simple  people  in  their  sylvan  retreats  must 
afford  the  highest  excitement  and  pleasure  to  all  in  whom  to  a  passion 
for  field  sports  is  joined  a  love  for  the  beauties  of  nature,  here  seen 
in  her  wildest  and  most  striking  attire. 

These  people  have  no  amusements,  with   the  exception  of  their 
hunting  and  fishing  excursions,  and  the  dancing  and  singing  during 
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their  festivals.  The  youngest  boys  stalk  about  birds  nesting,  armed 
with  a  small  bow  and  arrow,  or  employ  themselves  fishing.  Though 
cheerful,  they  are  as  manly  as  their  fathers  in  appearance,  and  I  have 
never  seen  them  engaged  in  any  game,  nor  am  I  aware  that  any 
are  known  by  them.  In  Hindoo  villages,  groups  of  children  may 
be  seen  constantly  engaged  in  some  puerile  amusement,  such  as 
trap  and  ball,  prisoner's  bars,  peg-top,  mock  processions,  &c  ;  and  the 
older  ones  in  fighting  cocks,  quail,  or  rams.  But  these  appear  to 
afford  no  pleasure  to  the  Hos;  on  calm  summer  evenings  they  are 
fond  of  assembling  at  their  doors  to  listen  to  the  flute,  the  girls  sing  in 
concert,  the  younger  ones  go  through  the  quiet  demure  dance  of  the 
country,  and  papa  and  mamma  sit  aloof  looking  approvingly  on, 
and  solacing  themselves  with  a  little  "  £ely"  ;  while  twilight  lingers, 
their  happy  laughing  voices,  or  the  wild  humming  melody  of  their 
songs  is  heard ;  but  no  squabbling,  no  abuse  or  high  words,  no  "  Gallee," 
none  of  the  vile  traits  of  common  Hindoostanee  life,  ever  offend  the  ear. 

The  language  of  their  songs  is  poetical  and  pleasing ;  it  would  not 
however  bear  translation.  Ideas  which  in  the  English  idiom  would  be 
dull  and  stupid,  and  words  which  would  be  common  place,  in  the 
smooth  mellifluous  accents  of  their  dialect  sound  interesting,  and  often 
beautiful.  A  few  of  their  songs  I  have  copied  and  translated  at  the 
end  of  the  vocabulary,  dec. 

Their  dances  are  almost  similar  to  those  of  the  Dhangurs,  Santals, 
and  other  jungle  people.  The  men  and  musicians  are  generally  in  the 
centre  of  a  large  circle  composed  of  women,  locked  with  their  arms 
round  each  other ;  the  circle  is  headed  by  the  eldest  matrons,  and 
brought  up  by  the  smallest  girls,  a  space  being  left  between,  they 
chassez  backwards  and  forwards,  keeping  exact  time,  and  going  slow- 
ly round  the  men  in  the  centre.  Sometimes  another  large  circle  of 
men  forms  outside  them,  but  all  step  with  the  greatest  exactness  to 
the  tune,  and  the  effect  is  most  singular  and  pleasing.  The  ''  Magh 
Purub"  dance,  when  they  go  scampering  through  the  villages  four  or 
six  abreast,  and  in  close  column,  is  very  like  our  *^  Gallope,"  and  when 
the  performers  are  well  dressed,  I  have  seldom  seen  any  thing  prettier. 

Marriage  Ceremoniea, 

When  a  young  man  has  seen  a  girl  who  pleases  him,  he  goes  home 
and  calls  together  four  or  six  respectable  men  of  his  acquaintance, 
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to  whom  he  eommanicates  his  wishes  respecting  her.  They  in- 
stitate  ia^iries  regarding  the  means,  wealth,  and  respectability  of 
the  &mi]y,  and  if  accounts  are  good,  they  set  off  to  the  girl's  parents' 
house,  taking  a  brass  kutorah  or  a  p'hool  one  a  present,  and  tell  the 
parents  the  yoang  man's  wishes.  On  their  way  to  the  hoase  they 
note  carefully  all  the  signs  that  occur,  as  the  flight  of  vultures,  the 
song  of  the  ''  ooi  oe"  or  Mindanao  thrush,  and  the  appearance  of  jackals, 
taking  care  they  should  remain  on  the  same  hand  they  were  met 
with*  Should  the  conference  terminate  favourably,  the  deputation  is 
feasted  and  kept  one  day  at  the  house,  and  the  signs  they  have 
noticed  on  the  road  are  recounted  and  carefully  expounded  by*  men 
versed  in  augury.  The  next  day  the  deputation  returns  again, 
noting  the  signs  on  the  road  ;  and  in  this  manner  they  pass  and 
repass  between  the  houses  of  the  parties,  bearing  messages  and  settling 
the  marriage  terms.  These  go-betweens  are  called  **  Doottfms."  People 
also  from  the  girl's  side  go  to  the  bridegroom's,  taking  note  in  their 
journeys  likewise  of  the  signs  on  the  road. 

Should  the  omens  be  interpreted  to  be  very  bad,  to  portend  deaths 
or  disease,  &c.,  they  determine  to  break  off  the  match  for  a  time,  and 
appoint  a  meeting  the  next  day,  with  "  Eely "  and  fowls,  to  have  a  sacri. 
fice  on  the  road,  half-way  between  the  bride  and  bridegroom's  houses. 
The  next  day  they  accordingly,  to  the  number  of  four  or  six  on  each 
side,  meet  half  way,  and  go  through  the  sacrifice  to  the  ^*  Singbonga," 
after  which  they  tear  a  saul  leaf  in  two  between  them  and  declare  the 
marriage  null  and  void.  The  whole  ceremony  is  concluded  by  a  prayer 
to  ''  Singbonga,"  begging  that  if  the  parties  still  wish  to  be  united,  he 
will  vouchsafe  to  give  them  better  omens  the  next  time  they  negociate. 

After  some  time  the  Doot&ms  from  the  bridegroom  go  again  to  the 
bride's  house,  this  time  there  is  no  notice  taken  of  tokens;  they  give 
notice  that  the  bridegroom  with  his  &ther  and  mother  are  coming  on 
a  visit.  A  day  or  two  afterwards,  the  young  man  with  his  parents  set 
off,  and  are  received  at  the  bride's  house,  when  mutual  inquiries  as  to 
property,  possessions,  and  the  desire  of  the  parties  for  wedlock,  are  again 
set  on  foot  All  being  satisfactorily  answered,  the  parents  settle  the 
price  to  be  paid  by  the  bridegroom's  &ther.  This  is  generally  twenty, 
thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  head  of  cattle,  according  to  the  old  gentle- 
man's means  ;  sometimes,  when  the  requisite  number  of  cattle  cannot 
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be  paid,  rupees,  ^oats^  sheep,  or  dhaii»  are  given  to  make  up  the  uum.^ 
ber.  For  every  thirty  head  of  cattle,  one  plough  of  bullocks  and  a 
bnflato,  also  a  few  brass  pots>  &&  are  givm  over  and  above  the  bar- 
gain. 

After  this  visit,  people  from  the  bride  also  go  to  see  the  bridegroom, 
along  with  the  girl's  parents,  and  a  feast  is  given  them,  after  which 
the  cattle,  and  such  other  things  as  were  agreed  on  are  produced,  and 
the  parents  of  the  bride  settle  the  day  they  are  to  bring  her  to  her 
husband. 

On  the.  day  fixed,  the  bride  is  led  to  the  bridegroom's  house,  in 
procession,  with  a  numerous  retinue  playing  on  flutes  and  drums, 
and  dancing;  on  approaching  the  bridegroom's  house,  he  meets  her  in 
like  fitthion,  and  leads  ber  towards  his  house.  The  bridegroom  is 
mounted  on  a  man's  shoulders,  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand. 

When  the  whole  party  have  come  in  front  of  the  bridegroom's 
house  they  halt,  the  bridegroom's  mothw,  or  aunt,  or  the  nearest 
female  relations  bring  a  low  wooden  stool  ''  Gandoo,"  on  which  they 
wash  the  bride's  feet,  and  her  party  then  retire  with  her  to  where 
they  have  taken  up  their  quarters  for  the  night  Provisions  are  then 
sent  to  the  whde  party,  and  to  the  bride  a  code,  on  account  of  h» 
being  about  to  enter  the  house ;  this  is  called  ''  Dooartaioom  seem ;"  also 
**  Ghindee  seem"  or  a  fowl,  lor  the  bandage  of  her  hair,  which  is  to  be 
untied  and  dishevelled  the  first  night;  also  four  pye  of  dhan,  and  a 
handia  of  Eely,  called  "  Ajee  hanar,"  which  is  for  the  bride's 
sister ;  also  at  midnight  Eely,  called  "  Talla  needa  eely"  is  sent  to  the 
party,  and  dancing  and  singing  is  kept  up  till  morning. 

The  next  morning  the  bride  presents  to  the  bridegroom  for  every 
head  of  cattle  that  has  been  given  in  price  for  her,  a  handia  of  eely, 
a  pye  of  dhan,  and  a  pye  of  rice;  this  is  called  ''Doob  gandoo  eely, 
Baba,  and  Chowlee,"  being  given  because  the  bride  is  to  be  seated 
on  a  mora  of  dhan,  (a  seat  is  called  Doob  gandoo) ;  of  all  this,  one 
half  is  sent  back  by  the  bridegroom,  also  a  goat  called,  "  Jom  is  sic 
merom ;"  also  a  rupee's  worth  of  necklaces,  "  Jom  issin  hissir*' ;  also 
one  rupee  oi  cloth  for  her  mother,  called  *'  Enga  bag^  lijjia". 
after  feasting  and  drinking,  the  bride's  party  rise,  and  with  singing 
and  dancing  bring  her  to  the  bridegroom's  house  and  seat  her  on 
a  mora  of  dhan,  where  oil  is  poured  on  her  head,  and  a  leaf  dish 
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of  boiled  rice  and  meat,  draased  in  the  bridegroom's  honse,  called 
"  Jom  iflsiD,"  is  brought  her,  which  she  touches  with  her  hand,  and 
thereby  declares  herself  of  her  husband's  caste.  She  is  then  left  in 
charge  of  the  bridegroom's  female  relations^  and  the  ceremonies  end 
by  all  the  parties  dispersing  home,  and  leaving  the  happy  pair  to 
themselves. 

Sigm  and  Omens. 

It  a  vulture,  crow,  Mindanao  thrush,  Indian  magpie,  oriole,  wood- 
pecker,  partridge,  jackal,  Um,  deer  of  kinds,  hare,  bee,  snake;  espe. 
cially  the  Covra,  pass  behind  the  Doot^m,  or  messenger,  he  will  die. 

If  a  Cadis,  ''  toorpoo  cheedoo,"  cross  in  front  of  the  Doot^m  or 
messenger  (negociator),  it  portends  the  death  of  the  bride  in  child, 
birth. 

Should  an  ichneumon  fly,  "  koonkal  ho,"  drag  a  large  spider 
"  bindee  ram,"  across  the  road,  it  portends  the  bride  will  be  carried  off 
by  a  tiger  the  very  first  time  she  goes  to  fetch  wood  or  water. 

The  same  omen,  if  a  hawk  or  kite  of  any  kind  stoop  and  cany  off 
a  bird,  fowl,  or  lizard,  from  any  side. 

A  syrus  ''  boor,  or  vulture,  deedee"  crossing  the  road  flying  singly 
in  front,  portends  the  death  of  the  father  or  mother,  according  to 
the  sex  of  the  bird—of  the  bride  if  near  her  village,  of  the  bridegroom 
if  near  his. 

If  the  great  wood.hawk,  "  booroo  queed,"  hover  over  head,  it  fore- 
tells the  death  of  mother  and  son  at  childbirth. 

If  the  deputation  meet  a  toad,  *'  roto  poto  chokey,"  it  portends 
that  the  bridegroom's  fiither  will  be  bewitched. 

If  a  flying  squirrel,  *'  oral,"  call  out  on  the  right  or  left  hand, 
befbre  or  behind,  the  marriage  is  stopped  directly.  The  same  if  a 
parakeet,  "  meerov,"  (large  ringed  kind)  scream. 

Should  a  branch  &11  from  a  tree  without  apparent  cause,  such  as 
being  cut,  or  rotten,  or  worm-eaten,  it  portends  the  certain  death  of 
the  parents  of  both  parties. 

If  the  tumble  dung-beetle,  '^eeooroo,"  be  met  with  rolling  dung 
along,  it  threatens  poverty  and  unrequited  hard  labour. 

If  two  large  lizards, ''  kaka/'  are  met  chasing  each  other  to  copulate, 
it  is  a  sign  that  the  bride's  sister,  or  sisters,  will  commit  some  faux 

5   H 
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pas.   If  a  pair  of  little  lizarcU, ''  reta  kaka/'  do  the  same,  it  foretels  in- 
trigue among  the  bride's  female  servants. 

If  birds  copulate,  it  portends  that  the  intended  bride  is  in  love,  or 
intriguing  with  some  one  else. 

A  jungul  cat,  ''  bow/'  crossing  the  road,  signifies  the  bride  will  be 
a  lazy  good-for-nothing  person. 

In  anointing  the  bride's  head  with  oil,  should  a  drop  trickle  down 
her  nose,  it  is  a  good  sign ;  should  it  go  down  her  temple  or  cheek, 
it  shows  she  will  be  inconstant. 

If  a  Mindanao  thrush,  '*  ooi/'  Indian  magpie,  ^'  hoorlee,"  or 
oriole,  "  bocho,"  perch  on  a  kuhar  tree,  ^'doorlee  daroo/'  in  front  or 
on  either  side,  it  portends  the  bride  and  bridegroom  and  their  chil- 
dren  will  have  ulcers.  If  they  perch  behind,  the  Doot^m  will  have 
them. 

If  one  of  these  birds  are  seen  flying  up  and  turn  back,  it  threatens 
the  bride's  parents  refusing  to  give  her. 

The  voice  or  cry  of  the  queen  of  the  white  ants,  ''  boonoom  enga," 
is  a  bad  sign.* 

If  a  number  of  ''  sarooses"  or  vultures,  pass,  it  is  a  good  sign. 

If  a  magpie,  woodpecker,  vulture,  Mindanao  thrush,  oriole,  crow, 
or  other  bird  settle  on  the  summit  of  a  large  assun  tree,  "  hatna 
daroo,"  it  foretels  riches. 

If  two  dhamna  snakes,  "  jamboo  bing,"  cross,  it  also  foretels  wealth. 

If  the  bee  in  wandering  through  the  woods  searching  for  honey  settle 
upon  a  man,  it  foretels  wealth,  and  that  he  will  be  very  hospitable. 

The  same,  and  longevity,  if  a  number  pf  crow  pheasants,  ''  sengel 
topo,*'  cross  over. 

A  troop  of  hannooman  monkeys,  "  sarra,"  crossing,  promises  great 
herds  of  cattle. 

If  any  bird  sit  on  a  keond  tree,  "  tirril  daroo,"  it  denotes  the  bride 
will  be  a  vixen. 

Meeting  women,  young  or  old,  carrying  water  in  ghurras,  is  a  good 
sign. 

If  the  spotted  eagle,  ''doomoor  kivid,"  settle  on  the  right  side,  it 
bodes  imprisonment  to  the  traveller. 

*  This  may  allude  to  the  low  stridulous  sound  emitted  from  ant  bills,  during  the 
sultry  hours  of  noon,  which  ceases  on  near  approach. 
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Rite$,  Sfc.  at  Chtldlnrth. 

'  When  the  panga  of  childbirth  are  coming  on,  the  husband  procures 
some  widow  as  midwife^  to  whom  a  fee  of  eight  annas  is  given.  Dur- 
ing the  wife's  illness  the  husband  alone  cooks  for  her,  and  also  for 
the  midwife,  who  is  unclean,  as  well  as  the  husband ;  for  eight  days 
all  the  children  and  servants  are  excluded  from  the  house,  and  sent 
with  provisions  to  live  for  the  time  at  some  relation's;  very  little 
children  are  allowed  to  remain  with  the  father. 

Should  the  pangs  be  very  violent,  and  the  women's  life  in  danger, 
divination  is  had  recourse  to,  to  discover  the  afflicting  divinity,  to 
whom  a  cock,  goat,  or  sheep  is  sacrificed. 

For  eight  days  the  husband  cooks  his  own  dinner,  remaining  apart 
iirom  all  friends  and  relations ;  during  this  time  these  latter  prepare 
Eely,  which  they  brew  on  the  fourth  day,  so  that  it  may  be  upon  the 
eighth  and  place  it  in  the  husband's  house.  On  the  eighth  morning 
the  father  shaves  the  child's  head,  and  gets  his  own  shome  by  a  taunty, 
or  by  his  own  servants.  He  then  bathes  and  washes  his  clothes, 
and  the  wife  does  the  same.  They  then  go  and  partake  of  the  Eely 
which  has  been  set  apart  for  them,  and  the  relations  finish  the  re- 
mainder,  taking  it  away  to  drink. 

The  unclean  state  of  the  husband  and  wife  still  continues  till  the 
new  moon,  or  the  moon's  first  quarter,  according  to  the  time  of  the 
child's  birth,  and  the  expiration  of  the  eight  days.  Finally,  there  is  a 
grand  feast  at  the  house  of  the  husband  and  wife,  and  they  are  held 
clean  from  that  date. 

Naming  the  Child. 

When  the  child  can  begin  to  stand  or  waddle  about,  the  parents 
think  of  naming  him.  For  this  purpose  they  procure  a  pan  of  water 
in  which  they  put  four  grains  of  Oorid,  then  take  them  out,  and  rub 
them  in  the  palms  of  their  hands  until  they  are  well  softened.  The 
father  then  cries  out  a  name,  saying  he  will  adopt  it  if  the  grain  of 
Oorid  floats  in  the  water,  but  not  if  it  sinks.  Four  names  with  the 
four  seeds  are  thus  tried,  and  the  name  to  which  the  seed  floats  is  as- 
sumed  and  given  to  the  child. 

Should  all  four  seeds  by  any  chance  sink,  the  ceremony  of  naming 
is  abandoned  for  six  months,  or  a  year,  when  the  same  operations  are 
resumed. 
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It  is  common  among  the  Holes  for  a  friend  of  the  &mily  to  wish 
to  stand  namesake  to  the  child,  but  when  this  occurs^  the  grain  of 
Oorid  is  still  had  recourse  to,  and  if  it  sink  at  the  godfather's  name, 
he  is  rejected. 

The  namesake,  or  ''  sakee",  binds  himself  to  help  the  child  in  sick, 
ness,  distress,  or  poverty ;  by  sending  goats,  fowls,  &c  to  sacrifice  in 
the  former  case,  or  by  lending  him  rice,  dec  to  be  repaid  without  in- 
terest in  the  latter,  and  this  sponsorship  ends  in  unbroken  friendship 
between  the  two,  throughout  after  life. 

No  kind  of  religion,  or  rites,  or  ceremonials  are  taught  the  children, 

but  they  pick  them  up  as  they  can,  by  observing  their  elders.    If 

a  child  die  unnamed,  it  is  not  thought  any  particular  misfortune  on 

that  score.* 

Funeral  Riles. 

When  a  perscm  is  dead,  the  people  of  the  house  set  up  a  howling, 
or  "  keening,"  which  continues  till  the  news  has  been  given  to  all 
the  relations,  and  the  pile  prepared,  which  it  is  in  the  yard  of  the 
house;  first  thick  logs  are  placed,  then  smaller  transverse  faggots, 
on  this  a  wide  plank,  along  the  edges  of  which  sticks  are  laid; 
when  this  is  prepared,  the  corpse  is  brought  out  foot  foremost,  bed 
and  all,  with  all  its  ornaments  on,  male  or  female,  by  the  women  of 
the  village  and  of  the  house. 

It  is  then  placed,  amid  crying  and  howling,  on  the  pile,  the  head 
to  the  northward;  rupees,  to  the  amount  that  can  be  spared,  are 
put  into  the  mouth,  a  lota  on  each  side  the  body,  a  brass,  or  ''  p'hool," 
kutora  on  the  head,  and  one  at  the  feet.  Another  board  is  then  put 
on,  and  above  it  more  wood,  by  the  women,  who  amid  redoubled  la. 
mentations,  set  fire  to  the  pile. 

When  the  whole  is  consumed  it  is  suffered  to  remain  all  night, 
people  going  to  and  fro  to  watch  it ;  next  morning  water  is  poured  on 
the  ashes  through  peepul  branches,  and  women  pick  out  all  the  half, 
consumed  bones,  which  are  dried,  then  sifted  in  a  sieve,  and  then 
put  into  a  ghurra  and  covered  with  leaves,  after  which  it  is  hung  up 
to  the  eaves  at  the  back  of  the  house.   Eely  is  brewed  on  this  day,  and 

*  The  yottsgest  bom  male  it  heir  to  the  father's  propertyi  on  the  plea  of  his  being 
less  able  to  help  himself  on  the  death  of  the  parents  than  his  elder  brethren,  who 
have  had  their  father's  assistance  in  settling  themselves  in  the  world,  during  his  life- 
time. 
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when  it  rues  on  the  fourth  day  all  assembled  to  bathe>  wash  their 
clothes,  and  shave,  and  then  anoint  themselves  with  the  blood  of  a  pig, 
after  which  they  feast  and  drink  up  the  Eely. 

That  same  evening  the  ceremony  is  gone  through  of  calling  the 
spirit  of  the  departed.  All  the  company,  except  four  people,  the 
father,  mother,  and  two  women,  or  brother  and  sister  and  two  women 
or  men,  sit  outside  in  the  back  yard ;  some  boiled  rice  and  a  pot  of 
water  is  then  placed  within  the  inner  room  of  the  house,  and  ashes 
sprinkled  firom  thence  to  the  threshold;  the  father  and  mother,  or 
brother  and  sister,  as  it  may  be,  then  go  out,  taking  two  ploughshares 
in  their  hands — the  other  two  people  are  left  in  the  house  to  watdi. 
Those  who  have  gone  out  proceed  to  the  spot  where  the  body  was 
burnt,  and  where  (in  some  parts  of  the  country)  a  clay  horse  and 
rider,  and  an  earthen  pot  on  a  tripod,  with  the  mouth  closed,  are 
placed;  round  this  ^K>t  the  two  relations  walk,  beating  together  the 
ploughshares,  and  calling  out  in  a  plaintive  wild  strain, 

K'aUeeng  erankedmia  K.'alleeiig  enkakedmia  Hoojoorooam^n 

'*  We  never  scolded  you,  never  wronged  you ;  Come  to  us  back ; 

Booqit^  'leengposakeamia  aasooladmia     Easoodinmidt^  leeng  tykena 
"  We  ever  loved  and  cherished  you,  and  have  lived  long  together 

miadoar^  leen  tykena  na  do  alum  bageea !  gama  needa  ko 

' '  under  the  same  roof;  desert  it  not  now !  The  rainy  nights, 

Rabang  rabang  poio  dinko  d&ra  nendre  do  alum  honorbya 

'*  And  the  cold  blowing  days,  are  coming  on ;  do  not  wander  here. 

Atarked  j  ang  j aparr^  alum  tingoona  Hoojoo  roo&men 

"  Do  not  stand  by  the  burnt  ashes ;  come  to  us  again !    Yon 

Hesa  soobar^  umdo  ka  ty  dya  gama  hoojooredo 

**  cannot  find  shelter  under  the  peepul,  when  the  rain  comes 

Rabang  hoior^  saijum  do  Boogit^  ka  doimiai 
**  Down.   The  saul  wiU  not  shield  you  from  the  cold  bitter  wind. 

O&t^  hoojoomdn  Umnangent6  oa  do  boogikidall^  !        alleeng  do 

**  Come  to  your  home !  It  is  swept  for  you,  and  clean ;  and  we 

Moonooit^  heating  meianna,  alleeng  ddleeng  minna,  umnangente  mandeeleeng 
"  are  there  who  loved  you  ever  ;       and  there  is  rice  put  tot  you ; 

doikia,  dahleeng-doikia  Hoojoom^n  o&t^hoojoom^n  Doo'irim^n  alleeng  tar ! 
'And  water;  come  home,  come  home,  come  to  us  again! 
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They  then  return  to  the  house  door,  and  call  for  a  light,  and 
commence  searching  for  traces  of  the  return  of  him  they  iiave  been 
invoking ;  they  look  in  silence  along  the  ashes  for  the  supposed  mark 
of  the  footstep  of  the  spirit ;  they  examine  the  rice  to  see  whether  the 
grains  have  been  disturbed — the  water,  to  detect  any  drops  thrown 
on  the  ground  ;  should  any  of  these  signs  be  discovered,  it  is  announced 
that  the  spirit  is  come  back  to  the  house,  and  they  sit  down  apart, 
shivering  with  horror,  and  crying  bitterly,  in  which  they  are  joined 
by  all  without,  who  come  and  weep  long  and  loudly,  and  then  depart. 

The  ceremony  of  going  out  and  calling  is  persevered  in  till  some 
signs,  or  &ncied  signs  of  the  return  of  the  departed  to  his  home  hfitve 
been  discovered. 

The  relations  assemble  once  more  to  settle  the  terms  and  time  of 
burying  the  bones.  Rice  is  given  to  people  to  fetch  a  stone,  as  large 
as  the  means  of  the  family  admit  of,  which  is  to  be  put  over  the  grave. 
Into  the  grave,  which  is  two  cubits  broad  and  chest  deep,  and  in  the 
public  burial  place  of  the  village,  rice  is  put,  on  this  the  pot  of 
bones,  over  this,  rice,  clothes,  money,  brass  ornaments,  and  every  thing 
they  can  afford. 

The  whole  is  then  covered,  and  the  stone  or  rock  placed  over  it ; 
on  this  a  goat  is  sacrificed,  and  the  blood  and  heaps  of  salt  sprinkled 
all  over  the  stone,  also  oil  is  spread  over  the  gravestones  of  all  the 
dead  relatives  who  are  lying  around,  to  awaken  them  to  receive  the 
new  comer. 

They  also  tie  a. strip  of  cloth  to  a  branch  of  the  tree  above  the 
gravestone,  to  show  all  passers  by  the  quality  of  the  cloth  which 
was  buried  with  the  bones. 

Besides  the  gravestone^  another,  a  cenotaph  stone,  is  buried  up- 
right to  commemorate  the  name  of  the  deceased,  at  the  edge  of  the 
village,  or  side  of  the  road,  and  the  departed  spirit  is  supposed  to 
love  to  come  and  sit  beneath  its  shade,  when  going  to  and  from  his 
house. 

The  Koles  suppose  the  spirit  to  walk  about  in  the  day,  and  to  keep 
in  the  house  all  night,  for  which  purpose  they  preserve  a  little  space 
clean  for  it,  on  which  they  place  a  small  mechan,  called  ''  Tantara", 
underneath  which,  in  every  Pooja'or  Purub,  a  small  portion  of  the 
sacrifice  is  placed. 
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Kole  History  of  the  Creation  of  the  World. 

Their  following  idea  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and*  of  castes, 
&c  was  communicated  to  me  by  some  of  the  Mankees  orally,  and 
copied  almost  verbatim.  In  the  commencement,  Ote'  Boram  and 
Sirma  Thakoor,  alias  Sing  Bonga,  or  God,  were  self-created.  Sing 
Bonga  is  the  sun.     After  them  the  moon  was  self-created. 

Ote'  Boram  and  Sirma  Thakoor  then  made  the  earth ;  after  that 
they  clothed  it  with  grass,  trees,  rocks,  water;  they  then  made  cattle, 
which  were  first  born  in  **  Bogo  Bochee  ;*"  after  them  all  wild  animals. 
They  then  made  a  little  boy  and  a  little  girl,  at  the  bottom  of  an 
immense  ravine,  and  as  they  had  no  houses  to  live  in^  the  gods  told 
them  to  inhabit  a  huge  crab's  cave  (Katkomod.)  They  grew  adult, 
and  Sing  Bonga  came  to  see  them  every  day,  and  called  them  his 
grandchildren ;  but  at  length  seeing  no  hopes  of  any  progeny,  from 
their  extreme  simplicity,  he  taught  them  the  art  of  making  *'  Eely," 
(rice  beer)  the  use  of  which  caused  those  sensations,  which  were  in 
due  time  the  means  of  peopling  the  world. 

After  the  creation  of  man.  Sing  Bonga,  or  the  sun,  married  Chandoo 
Omol,  or  the  moon,  from  whence  sprung  four  sons  and  numerous  daugh- 
ters. Now  the  four  sons  kept  with  their  father,  and  the  daughters  lived 
with  their  mother,  and  as  the  sun  rose  every  day,  with  his  four  hot, 
fiery  sons  in  addition,  the  whole  world  began  to  bum ;  and  all  the 
animals  and  man  perishing  with  heat,  entreated  the  moon  to  save 
them ;  so  the  moon  resolved  within  herself  to  destroy  the  sun's  sons, 
and  went,  and  accosting  the  father,  said,  ''Our  children  do  much 
harm  to  the  world,  and  will  soon  destroy  your  labour.  I  am  deter, 
mined  to  eat  mine ;  do  you  also  devour  yours."  The  sun  promised  he 
would  follow  the  moon's  example ;  and  so  when  she  hid  all  her  daugh- 
ters, and  came  and  told  him  she  had  devoured  them,  he  destroyed  and 
eat  all  four  of  his  children ;  after  which  the  moon  released  her  daugh- 
ters from  confinement.  This  artifice  so  enraged  the  sun,  that  he  drew 
his  sword  and  cut  the  moon  in  half,  but  repenting  afterwards  of  his 
anger,  allowed  her  to  get  whole  in  certain  days,  though  she  still 
remained  condemned  to  be  in  half  at  others,  and  so  she  remained,  and 
all  her  daughters  with  her,  which  are  the  stars. 

*  I  could  never  learn  what  place  this  alludes  to. 
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Now,  some  time  after  the  first  man  and  woman  had  lived  together 
and  known  each  other,  Sing  Bonga  came  down  and  asked  them  what 
progeny  they  had ;  they  say  unto  him,  *'  Grand&ther,  we  have  twelve 
sons  and  twelve  daughters ;  these  twenty-four  lifted  up  their  voices  and 
said,  '*  great  grandfather,  how  can  we  brothers  and  sisters  all  live  to^ 
gether  ? — Sing  Bonga  said,  '*  Go  you  and  make  preparations  and  make 
a  great  feast,  rice  and  buffaloe*s  flesh,  and  bullock's  flesh,  goats,  sheep, 
pigs,  and  fowls  of  the  air^  and  vegetables;"  and  they  did  so ;  and  when 
the  feast  was  prepared.  Sing  Bonga  said,  *^  Take  ye  two  by  two,  man 
and  woman,  that  which  shall  please  you  most,  and  that  shall  ye  have 
for  share,  to  eat  all  the  days  of  your  life,  apart  from  the  rest,  so  that 
none  shall  touch  his  brother's  share." 

And  so  when  the  feast  was  prepared,  the  first  pair  and  the  second 
pair  took  buffaioe's  and  bullock's  flesh,  even  as  much  as  they  could 
carry,  and  these  became  the  Kole  (Ho)  and  Bhoomij  (Mootkan) 
race ;  then  a  pair  took  the  rice ;  and  other  pairs,  male  and  female, 
rice  and  vegetables,  and  these  became  Bramins,  Rajpoots,  Chuttries 
and  other  Hindoos*;  and  others  took  away  the  goat's  flesh  and  fish, 
and  became  other  kinds  of  Hindoos ;  the  Bhooians  took  the  shell  fish, 
lastly,  when  nothing  was  left  but  the  pig's  flesh,  came  two  pair  and 
took  it  away,  and  these  are  Sontals  and  Koormees  to  this  day  ;  and 
when  all  the  feast  was  cleared  away,  there  remained  one  pair  who  had 
nothing,  and  to  them  the  Koles  gave  of  their  share,  and  these  are 
Ohassees  to  this  hour. 

And  so  all  these  went  and  lived  separately,  and  peopled  the  world, 
and  multiplied  exceedingly,  and  Sing  Bonga  taught  those  who  lived 
in  far  countries  other  languages,  and  he  gave  people  of  different  trades 
their  implements. 

And  after  this  from  the  Koles,  from  their  senior  house,  sprung 
the  English,  who  also  eat  of  bullock's  flesh.  But  they  are  the  senior 
children,  and  the  Koles  the  junior  ! 

And  after  the  world  was  peopled,  Sirma  Thakoor  destroyed  it  once, 
with  the  exception  of  sixteen  people,  because  people  became  incestuous, 
and  unmindful  of  God,  or  their  superiors.  (Some  say  he  destroyed  it 
with  water,  some  say  with  fire.) 

Wicked  men  are  bom  again  as  dogs,  pigs,  or  lizards.  Those 
who  swing  at  churruck  poojas,   become,  some  kites,   others  flying 
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foxes.  Suttees  never  are  bom  again^  but  remaiii  burning  for  ever  in 
their  pits,  and  come  out  at  night,  wandering  about,  still  burning  (so 
say  the  Ohassees.)  Good  people  after  death  are  bom  again  in  some 
better  condition  in  life  than  formerly.  And  this  order  of  things  will 
remain  for  ever  and  ever.    There  will  be  no  last  day. 

When  men  die,  their  spirits  go  to  the  Sing  Bonga,  who  asks  them 
how  they  have  livedo  and  judges  them.  The  wicked  he  whips  with 
thorny  bushes,  and  sometimes  buries  them  in  great  heaps  of  human 
ordure,  and  after  a  while  sends  them  back  to  be  born  in  this  world  as 
dogs,  cats,  bullocks,  lizards,  dec.  The  good  man  he  sends  back  to  be 
bom  a  still  greater  and  better  man  than  he  lived  before,  and  all  that 
he  had  given  away  in  charity,  Sing  Bonga  shows  him  heaped  up  in 
heaven,  and  restores  it  to  him. 


Godi  and  SpiriU. 

Besides  Ote  Boram  and  Sing  Bonga,  or  Sirma  Thakoor,  there  are 
Nage  Era  or  Garra  Nage,  Desa  Oolee,  Marang  Bonga — his  wife  is 
Pangoora ;  these  are  village  gods. 

Chanala  Desum  Bonga,  also  his  wife  Pangoora,  belonging  to  married 
women. 

Horaten  Ko,  or  road  gods,  who  come  along  with  a  new  wife ;  also 
Mahlee  Bonga>  and  Chandoo  Omol. 

Nage  Era,  or  Garra  Nage,  or  Chandore,  is  worshipped  in  springs, 
rivers,  or  wells ;  she  is  supposed  to  preside  over  cutaneous  diseases,  and 
deafness;  she  is  propitiated  with  eggs  and  huldee;  if  that  do  not 
do,  with  a  pig.  She  has  no  father  or  mother,  but  was  self-created*  She 
is  invoked  to  help  in  catching  fish.  Deea  Oolee  presides  over  diseases 
of  the  head  and  stomach ;  he  is  the  guardian  of  the  village,  and 
invoked  to  prevent  infectious  diseases  coming  into  the  country,  also 
to  insure  rain>  good  crops,  no  diseases  in  the  cattle.  His  wife  is  Jaer 
Booree.  Desa  Oolee  is  worshipped  at  the  Mag  Purub;  they  sacrifice 
goats,  buffaloes,  fowls.  Jaer  Booree  is  worshipped  at  Bah  Purub,  in 
March  and  April,  and  in  Batta  Oolee,  in  Assar.  The  same  things 
are  offered  to  her,  except  buffaloes ;  and  she  presides  over  the  same 
things.  Desa  Oolee  lives  in  a  grove  made  for  him ;  Jaer  Booree  in 
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another.    They  were  from  the  first,  as  man  and  wife,  but  have  no 
known  progeny. 

Maranff  Bcnga  presides  over  sickness^  and  is  worshipped  according 
to  the  extent  of  the  sickness  and  means  of  the  patient.  He  lives  in  a 
grove  (small  one)  where  they  erect  a  post,  after  sacrificing  a  buflalo, 
and  sticking  its  horns  on  the  top. 

To  Pangoara  they  sacrifice^  on  accoimt  of  sickness  and  fever,  fowls, 
goats^  or  sheep ;  she  lives  under  a  tree,  or  two  or  three  trees  near  an 
ant  hill ;  no  post  is  erected  for  her ;  she  is  the  wife  of  Marang  Bonga. 

Chanaia  Deeum  Bongo  is  worshipped  for  diseases  by  married  peo- 
ple alone,  as  he  comes  along  with  the  bride  from  her  village ;  Pan- 
goora,  his  wife,  is  the  same. 

Horaten  Ko  are  the  spirits  of  the  forefathers  of  a  newly-married 
woman.  They  are  worshipped  on  the  road,  and  to  them  are  sacrificed 
fowls,  goats,  or  an  old  bullock ;  they  are  invoked  for  sickness. 

MaMee  Bonga  is  invoked  by  cripples  or  blind  people ;  he  lives  any 
where  indiscriminately.  They  offer  him  pigs  and  fowls.  Chandoo 
Omol  is  propitiated  by  a  pig  and  a  black  fowl,  for  sickness :  she  lives 
wherever  she  was  first  worshipped. 

None  of  these  spirits  have  any  reputed  figure  or  description,  and  con- 
sequently are  never  represented  by  idols.  The  Hos  frankly  confess 
that  as  their  gods,  to  their  knowledge,  have  never  been  seen,  they 
cannot  be  described ;  they  also  know  nothing  of  the  origin  of  them. 
They  have,  moreover,  no  notion  of  a  devil  or  any  evil  spirit,  their 
opinion  being  that  he  only  who  created,  is  able  to  destroy  or  torment 
either  here  or  hereafter. 

They  have  but  four  Purubs  in  the  year,  and  these  are  not  fixed 
to  any  particular  date,  some  villages  being  two  or  three  months  per- 
forming  their  poojas,  before  or  after  others.  M&g  Purub  takes  place 
about  February  and  March,  sometimes  in  January ;  Bah  Purub  fol- 
lows  a  month  after ;  Batta  Oolee  is  in  Assar ;  and  there  is  also  sacri- 
ficing  and  pooja  gone  through  before  eating  the  newly  cut  crops  of 
the  year,  called  the  "  Namagom." 

These  festivals  consist  in  little  more  than  singing,  dancing,  and 
immoderate  drinking,  besides  offering  up  a  goat  or  two,  or  a  few  fowls 
in  each  village.  The  people  seldom  adorn  themselves,  or  mttke  them- 
selves cleaner  than  at  other  times,  and  the  villages  do  not  unite  in 
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these  merrymakings,  but  go  through  their  ceremonies  at  separate  times, 
and  at  their  own  sacred  groves.*  At  M&g  the  men  and  women  occasion, 
ally  put  on  grotesque  finery,  and  their  songs  and  dances  are  wild  and 
pretty.  The  figures  and  airs  are  nearly  all  alike;  the  women  form 
a  circle,  are  staid  and  demure,  and  sing  in  a  low  humming  strain, 
while  the  men  and  drummers  in  the  centre,  in  all  stages  of  intoxi- 
cation, twist  themselves  into  all  manner  of  contortions,  and  indulge 
in  violent  and  ludicrous  gestures.  During  one  ceremony,  at  the  Mftg 
Purub,  the  Koles  abandon  their  usual  decent  behaviour  to  women,  and 
both  sexes  go  tramping  through  and  about  their  villages,  chanting 
the  most  odiously  filthy  recitative,  in  which  the  youngest  who  can  lisp 
are  allowed  to  join. 

But  if  their  public  Purubs  are  few,  they  make  up  amply  by  the 
number  of  private  sacrifices  which  they  carry  on  in  their  own  houses. 
On  account  of  sickness  in  any  member  of  the  family,  or  among 
their  servants,  the  most  trifling  indisposition,  as  well  as  the  gravest 
malady,  has  but  this  one  remedy  among  them.  They  never  attempt 
resorting  to  medicine,  and  no  frequency  of  deaths,  no  extent  of  the 
ravages  of  any  contagious  disease,  can  shake  their  faith  in  the 
one  resource  of  offering  sacrifices  to  the  god  who  is  supposed  to  be 
chastising  them  with  the  visitatioi^  In  endeavouring  to  dissuade 
them  from  this  dangerous  folly,  in  which  the  father  of  a  family, 
with  unshaken  bigotry,  sees  his  household  swept  away  into  the  grave, 
and  the  whole  of  his  live  stock  destroyed  in  vain  efforts  to  check  the 
ravages  of  sickness,  by  sacrificing  to  the  gods,  we  have  as  yet 
signally  failed  ;  although  they  were,  by  dint  of  constant  entreaty  and 
admonition,  induced  to  come  to  the  Hospital  at  Chyebassa,  and 
although  many  cures  were  performed  upon  them,  it  has  proved  of  no 
eventual  benefit ;  the  Koles  now  never  make  their  appearance  to  seek 
for  medical  aid,  and  the  slight  temporary  reform  that  was  effected 
among  them,  has  altogether  ceased. 

The  most  gross  superstitions  still  prevail  among  this  people  with 
regard  to  witchcraft ;  but  the  dreadful  effects  of  this  belief,  to  which 
numbers  of  unfortunate  persons  have  fallen  a  sacrifice,  have  now, 
through  fear  of  our  laws,  almost  wholly  ceased.    The  Koles  believe 

*  These  sacred  groves,  or  plantations  of  saul  trees,  are  attached  to  every  village ; 
they  call  them  "Saer". 
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that  by  certain  prayers  and  incantations,  a  person  can  obtain  sufficient 
power  to  produce  the  illness,  or  cause  the  death,  not  only  of  any 
obnoxious  person,  but  of  whole  fomilies,  or  even  villages ;  and  that 
these  evil  arts  can  also  extend  to  the  crops,  the  cattle,  and  the  wea. 
ther! 

Should  any  such  misfortunes  befall  them,  it  is  of  course  immediately 
referred  to  the  machinations  of  some  sorcerer,  and  every  means  is 
had  recourse  to,  to  discover  him.    This  is  effected  either  by  certain 
signs,  or  by  the  divination  of  some  augurer,  or  most  frequently  (in 
case  of  sickness)  by  the  declaration  of  the  patient  himself,  who  declares 
he  has  seen  the  wizard  in  a  dream,  standing  on  him,  and  sacrificing  to 
the  gods,  to  procure  his  dissolution.    Such  is  the  inflexible  integrity  of 
the  Koles  in  speaking  truth,  that  I  firmly  believe  the  sick  man,  in  all 
such  cases,  does  dream  of  the  person  he  denounces.     Being  taught 
from    his  infisuicy  to  attribute    every  misfortune  to  preternatural 
agency,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  when  in  his  turn  afflicted, 
his  apprehensions  rest  upon  some  one,  with  regard  to  whom  a  previous 
quarrel,  or  other  cause  of  ilUwill,  suggests  the  fear  of  retaliation, 
and  these  thoughts,  long  nourished  while   waking,  would  naturally 
embody  themselves  in  sleep  in  some  dreadful  dream,  which  at  once 
substantiates  all  the  suspicions  of  the  sufferer ! 

Should  these  proo&  however  be  wanting,  the  near  relations  of  the 
patient  have  recourse,  as  I  said,  to  a  diviner.  This  class  of  wretches, 
sources  of  all  evil,  are  not,  happily,  so  prevalent  among  the  Koles  as 
the  Hindoos  who  reside  in  the  vicinity.  To  these  the  poor  credulous 
creatures  resort,  journeying  to  great  distances,  and  parting  with 
almost  all  their  possessions  to  obtain  the  aid  of  the  sage,  who,  after 
collecting  such  information  as  he  requires,  pockets  his  fee,  goes 
through  some  absurd  ceremonies,  and  coolly  denounces  the  person  he 
may  consider  best  suited  for  the  distinction,  as  the  originater  of  all 
the  calamity. 

The  life  of  the  unfortunate  victim  so  pointed  out  was,  of  course  for- 
merly, not  worth  an  hour's  purchase;  he  was  either  slain  openly  by 
the  party,  whose  kinsman  was  dead  or  dying,  murdered  in  cold  blood 
at  night,  or  in  some  cases,  demanded  from  his  clans  people,  to  undergo 
the  ordeal.  The  latter  have  seldom  been  known  to  refuse  such  a  re. 
quisition.    The  ordeal,  however,  was,  as  it  has  been  in  other  countries. 
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merely  a  means  of  glossing  over  the  proceedings.  The  person  de- 
nounced had  either  to  dip  his  hand  into  boiling  ghee^  or  water>  or  stand 
upon  a  red  hot  Koolharee  (shovel)  when,  if  scalded  or  bumt^  he  was  de. 
clared  guilty^  or  he  was  tied  up  in  a  sack  and  thrown  into  the  water, 
with  the  option  of  floating  on  the  top,  if  he  could. 

The  particulars  of  the  ceremonies  of  divination  and  ordeal  I  cannot 
describe,  having  no  longer  the  means  of  gaining  information  from  the 
natives.  Hitherto  I  have  been  writing  from  their  dictation.  The  ac- 
count of  the  creation,  and  of  their  marriages,  and  other  rites,  and  their 
mythology,  have  been  translated  almost  verbatim  from  their  lips.  Hav. 
ing  now  left  them  and  their  country,  I  conclude  the  theme  from  me. 
mory. 

The  Hos,  although  totally  distinct  from  Hindoos  yet,  being  a  sim- 
pie  race  have  suffered  that  crafty  people  to  lure  them  in  many  ways 
into  following  their  ceremonies,  rites,  festivals,  and  prejudices.  Those 
near  the  boundaries  have  become  as  subservient  to  Brahmins  as  any 
Hindoos  would  be ;  but  on  this  subject  I  shall  speak  hereafter.  The 
"  curse  of  caste"  is  strongly  felt  by  them,  and  its  follies  strangely  mix- 
ed  up  with  the  distinctions  of  relationship.  They  divide  themselves 
into  clans,  called  "  Keelies,"  of  which  there  are  a  great  number.  Who 
the  founders  were,  or  whence  they  take  their  names,  I  never  could  as- 
certain. A  man  cannot  marry  into  his  keely,  as  it  is  looked  upon  as  a 
kind  of  brotherhood ;  neither  can  he  eat  with  one  of  another  keely. 
They  have  separated  themselves  entirely  from  the  race  from  which  they 
sprung,  viz.  the  Mondas  of  Eastern  Chootia  Nagpoor,  although  Keelies 
of  similar  names  are  found  in  both.  When  the  separation  took  place,  it 
is  impossible  to  say,  but  it  has  become  marked  not  only  in  manners, 
dialect,  and  dress,  but  in  appearance.  The  Mondas  form  part  of  the  good 
tempered,  but  ugly  figareiDhan^urs  seen  in  Calcutta.  The  Hos  are,  on 
the  contrary,  eminently  handsome,  with  figures  like  the  Apollo  Belvi- 
dere.  These  last  shave  the  hair  off  the  forehead,  and  wear  it  tied  be- 
hind. The  Mondas  wear  their  locks  dishevelled,  or  clubbed  at  the 
top  of  the  head,  transfixed  with  a  long  pin  or  comb,  and  are  at  once 
distinguished. 

The  Hos  are  particular  in  their  diet.  They  eat  beef  (all  but  the  bor- 
der and  half  Hindooised  ones),  mutton,  goat's  flesh,  fowls,  hares,  deer, 
and  fish.    The  poorest  claases  eat  pig,  but  unlike  the  Dhangurs,  San. 
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tals^  Bhoomijes,  and  other  tribes  inhabiting  the  jungles,  they  never 
touch  the  flesh  of  bears,  monkeys,  snakes,  and  other  wild  animals.  The 
Hos,  with  some  few  exceptions,  will  drink  spirits  (of  which  they  are  ex- 
travagantly fond)  from  wine  glasses  used  by  us ;  but  they  will  not  drink 
water  contained  in  any  earthen  vessel,  which  may  have  been  touched 
by  other  classes.  Many  of  them  believe  the  essence  or  soul  of  a  man  to 
lie  in  his  shadow,  and  consequently  will  relinquish  boiling  rice  or 
other  food,  while  preparing,  if  the  shade  of  a  different  caste  penon  fall 
upon  it 

Their  standard  dish  (as  it  is  both  meat  and  drink  to  them)  is  *'  Eely," 
or  rice  beer.  It  consists  of  rice  and  water  boiled  and  mashed  together, 
and  then  left  to  ferment  for  three  days,  with  a  piece  of  '*  Rannoo" 
(a  bitter  root)  to  aid  the  process ;  of  this  all  classes,  ages,  and  sexes, 
partake,  many  of  them  in  temperately.  In  their  hunting  parties  it 
often  forms  jheir  sole  sustenance  for  two  or  three  days.  The  drink  is 
not  badly  flavoured,  and  use  would  make  it,  I  should  think,  just  as 
palatable  as  our  common  small  beer  ;  it  causes  moderate  inebriation^ 
and  all  classes  appear  after  their  meals  slightly  "jollified"  by  it. 
They  seldom  drink  to  a  disgusting  excess,  and  quarrels  from  intoxica- 
tion are  not  of  common  occurrence.  The  Soondees,  a  spirit  manufac 
turing  class  of  Hindoos,  are  numerous  throughout  Singbhoom,  and 
make  a  strong  distillation  of  the  Mowhooa  berry,  called  by  the  Hos 
''  arkee ;"  of  this  the  latter,  left  to  themselves,  do  not  much  partake, 
preferring  their  own  beer. 

As  yet,  commerce  has  been  scarcely «at  all  introduced  into  the  Kole. 
han  ;  the  people,  among  whom  poverty  is  unknown,  remain  contented 
with  the  spoils  of  the  chase,  and  the  limited  produce  of  their  fields, 
which  are  only  cultivated  in  sufficiency  to  meet  present  want.  They 
are  bad  husbandmen,  and  no  agricultural  works  on  a  large  scale,  such 
as  tanks  and  bunds  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a  dry  season,  are  met 
with  in  the  country.  The  "  levelling  system"  obtains  so  much  among 
them,  that  there  is  no  farmer  or  landholder  in  the  country  with 
capital  sufficient  to  go  through  with  such  a  work.  The  former  lords 
of  the  soil,  the  *'  Surawuks"  (Hindoos),  excavated  many  fine  tanks, 
the  traces  of  which  still  remain ;  they  have  all  however  been  destroyed 
by  the  Hos,  who  let  out  the  water  for  the  sake  of  sowing  the  rich  mud 
at  the  bottom  ;  or  have  allowed  them,  through  superstitious  motives. 
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to  fill  up  from  neglect.  Being  an  undulating  country,  their  rice 
cultivation  is  restricted  to  nullahs  and  water-courses,  over  which  they 
form  fields,  by  choking  up  the  stream  with  soil  brought  from  the 
"  Tarn/'  or  upland,  a  process  of  infinite  toil.  An  inferior  kind  of  rice, 
"  Gora  dhan,"  is  sown  in  the  uplands,  and  the  jungle  tribes  cultivate 
the  hills  up  to  their  summits  with  cotton,  moong,  oorid,  chunna,  til, 
surgoojia,  tobacco,  dec. ;  such  common  esculents  as  the  jingee,  khukra, 
cucumber,  pumpkin,  maize,  and  baugun,  are  grown  in  their  villages  ; 
also  vast  quantities  of  the  castor  oil  tree,  of  the  kut'hul,  or  '  jack',  and 
mangoe  trees,  which  the  Surawuks  planted  in  numbers,  but  few 
now  remain.  The  Hoa  prize  much  more  the  tamarind,  which  is  met 
with  in  every  village,  and  grows  in  great  luxuriance. 

Vast  quantities  of  the  Tusser  worm  are  reared  in  the  '^  Assun"  jun- 
gles  throughout  the  country,  the  proprietors  of  which  preserve  them 
with  great  jealousy  and  care.  The  cocoons  are  sold  to  bead  merchants, 
who  come  annually  to  barter  them  in  return  for  necklaces.  The  silk  is 
manufiftctured  at  Serykela,  Bankoorah,  and  Medneepoor,  that  from  the 
former  being  most  prized.  In  tending  the  young  worms,  much  the 
same  ceremonies  are  gone  through  as  by  the  people  in  the  Sunderbunds ; 
fiisting,  continence,  and  cleanliness,  being  considered  indispensable. 
The  Hos  travel  all  the  way  to  Poory  for  the  sake  of  purchasing  salt ; 
they  are  allowed  to  bring  it  laden  on  bullocks  through  Kewnjur,  by 
paying  toll ;  but  in  passing  through  Baumenghattee,  a  nearer  and  bet- 
ter road,  salt  on  bullocks  is  seized  and  confiscated  by  the  Mohenbunj 
Raja.  Bangy  loads  are  however  suffered  to  pass  on  payment  of  some 
douceur.  There  is  no  Government  gola  nearer  than  Medneepoor  or 
Bankoorah. 

Vast  numbers  of  cattle  are  bred  in  the  country  ;  the  Hos  do  not 
tend  them  themselves,  but  deliver  them  over  to  G wallas,  with  whom 
they  keep  little  account,  until  the  cattle  are  required  as  payment 
on  marriage  occasions.  The  latter  accordingly  make  a  good  thing 
of  their  charge,  selling  the  milk  and  ghee,  and  often  the  cattle 
themselves.  Great  quantities  of  the  latter,  and  also  of  bufbloes,  are 
sold  to  Tamarias  for  the  most  trifling  prices,  besides  numbers  stolen 
or  swindled  away  by  their  customers,  who  are  notorious  cheats 
and  robbers.  In  former  times,  when  the  Hos  used  to  make  "  Raids" 
over  the  borders,  and  harry  the  cattle  of  their  neighbours,  these  little 
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filchings  were  not  so  much  minded,  but  now  that  their  excursions  have 
been  put  a  stop  to,  the  owners  get  more  careful,  and  keep  a  better 
look  out  on  the  Gwallas.  The  sheep  also,  which  are  numerous  in 
some  parts,  have  been  pronounced  by  judges  to  be  equal  to  the  Patna 
mutton  for  the  table ;  but  these  and  goats,  as  well  as  poultry,  the 
Hos  part  with  with  difiSieulty,  as  they  require  them  for  their 
sacrifices,  &c.  A  peculiarity  in  the  country,  is  the  immense  flocks 
of  pigeons,  which  breed  in  every  village,  and  aiford  the  poorest  a 
delicacy  at  all  seasons.  With  money  the  Hos  are  getting  pretty  well 
acquainted,  but  still  hold  copper  coin  in  great  disdain,  seldom  taking 
the  trouble  to  count  a  large  quantity,  but  reckoning  it  by  handfuls, 
to  the  unfeigned  astonishment  of  our  Hindoo  servants,  who  would 
squabble  for  the  tenth  part  of  a  cowree. 
/^  In  summing  up  this  account  of  the  Hos  race  by  a  description  of 
their  general  character,  their  virtues  and  vices,  I  may  perhaps  fall 
into  the  error  of  a  little  partiality  in  their  favour;  three  years  constant 
intercourse  with  them,  in  which  their  love  of  truth,  their  honesty, 
their  obliging  willingness,  and  their  happy  ingenuous  disposition,  form- 
ed  so  striking  a  contrast  to  the  mass  of  the  people  in  Hindustan, 
may  perhaps  have  induced  me  to  pass  lightly  over  faults  to  which 
they  are  but  too  liable ;  but  this  error  (a  pleasing  one)  is  I  imagine 
shared  with  me,  by  all  the  European  residents  who  were  at 
Chyebassa.  Whether  the  duplicity  and  bad  propensities  of  Hindoos 
in  general,  be  owing  to  their  intercourse  with  us,  or  whether  it 
be  inherent  among  them,  is  a  point  at  present  mooted,  and  not  be  de- 
dded  by  myself.  But  among  this  simple  race,  the  reputed  evils 
of  civilization  have  not  yet  commenced  to  be  felt;  and  fervently  is 
it  to  be  trusted,  though,  alas,  the  hope  may  be  Utopian,  that  the 
introduction  of  our  Courts  of  Justice,  in  checking  the  lawless  tendency 
of  the  Koles,  may^  not  destroy  those  virtues  which  are  inherent  to 
a  primitive  state  of  society.  The  unhappy  feuds  which,  handed 
down  through  generations,  formerly  existed  among  them,  were  owing 
rather  to  mistaken Inotions  of  honour,  than  to  more  malignant  feelings ; 
and  the  best  proof  of  this,  is  the  ease  with  which  through  a  little  timely 
advice,  quarrels  a  V<mtrance  of  the  oldest  standing  have  been  made 
up,  and  whole  clans  readily  reconciled  to  each  other.  After  the  first 
rough  settlements  of  this  country  had  been  made,  this  became  the 
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especial  care  of  that  truly  wife  and  benevoleDi  man.  Major  Wilkinson, 
the  late  Political  Agent  of  the  South-West  Frontier,*  and  fortunate  was 
it,  that  his  excellent  arrangements  were  so  well  seconded  by  the 
inherent  good  feelings  of  the  people,  for  whose  welfare  they  were 
directed.  The  depredations  committed  by  the  Hos  formerly  on 
their  neighbours,  for  the  sake  of  driving  off  their  cattle,  were  chiefly,  if 
not  entirely,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Hindoo  Zemindars  around, 
who  employed  them  to  wreak  their  own  malice  on  their  neighbours, 
and  indeed  the  Hos  served  them,  in  a  manner,  as  mercenary  hordes. 
Their  forays  were  never  marked  by  cruelty  or  unnecessary  violence, 
nor  except  when  they  were  openly  resisted,  was  ever  life  taken. 
A  fearful  number  of  people  (among  themselves)  have  fallen  sacrifices  to 
the  horrid  superstitions  respecting  witchcraft ;  but  such  crimes, 
common  to  the  barbarous  ages  of  all  nations,  and  but  too  prevalent 
formerly  in  our  own,  must  be,  by  the  impartial  observer,  attributed 
more  to  the  depravity  of  the  judgment  than  the  heart.  The 
superstition  still  continues,  but  the  horrors  resulting  from  it  have 
almost  entirely  ceased.  But  cold  blooded  murder  for  the  sake  of  gain, 
robbery,  even  pilfering,  lying,  deceit,  dishonesty,  even  of  the  most 
venial  kind»  are  almost  unknown,  and  looked  upon  with  disgust. 
The  truth  and  integrity  of  a  Kole  are  well  known,  and  the  fidelity 
of  their  wives,  and  modesty  of  the  females  in  general,  proverbial. 
They  are  on  the  whole  a  light-hearted  and  good-natured  race, 
^  irascible,  though  quickly  appeased.  But  so  strong  is  their  sense 
of  injury,  that  a  harsh  word  suddenly  spoken,  will  produce  the  most 
serious  results ;  for  this  reason  they  seldom  quarrel,  and  terms 
(epithets)  of  abuse  are  unknown  in  the  language ;  among  females  the 
mere  hearing  of  a  few  words  of  reproach  will  induce  them  to  commit 
suicide,  and  this  crime  among  both  sexes  is  so  frightfully  prevalent,  as 
to  afford  no  parallel  in  any  known  country.  The  mere  banter- 
ing a  lad  on  his  predilection  for  any  girl,  has  led  to  self-destruction  ; 
jokes  of  an  injurious  nature  they  do  not  understand,  and  indeed 
seldom  or  ever  indulge  in  them,  although  in  the  most  harmless  way. 
Beggars  are  scarcely  known  in  the  country,  but  the  Hos  are  charitable 
to  those  deserving  aid,  and  hospitable  to  strangers  to  the  same  de- 

*  N«w  Resideat  at  the  Court  of  the  Raja  of  Nagpore  (Berar.) 
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gree  as  Arabs  of  the  desert,  for  it  is  thought  a  siga  of  enmity  to 
stop  even  at  the  door- way  without  a  '  stirrup  cup'  of  EeJy.  Among 
their  chief  ftiults  may  be  reckoned  indolence,  and  dirt.  The  poorer 
people  are  often  very  filthy,  and  unless  in  the  warm  season,  seldom 
touch  water.  The  lowest  classes  will  not  object  to  devouring  bullocks 
that  have  died,  from  disease,  out  in  the  fields,  even  though  &r  ad- 
vanced  in  decomposition,  and  will  devour  stale  eggs,  half-putrid  fish, 
&c.  &c  But  these  filthy  customs  are  confined  to  the  very  lowest  and 
poorest  of  the  people. 


Memoir  of  Sylket,  Kaehar^  and  ihe  adjacent  Dieiricts,    By  Captaiin 
FiSBKRy  formerly  Superintendent  tf  Kackar  and  Jynta, 

The  provinces  of  Bengal  east  of  the  Brahmaputra,  though  among  the 
earliest  acquisitions  of  the  British  in  India,  attracted  but  little  attention 
for  a  long  time,  in  consequence  of  their  general  tranquillity  and  secluded 
position.  The  vast  mountain  regions  by  which  they  were  encompassed 
on  their  external  frontiers,  seemed  to  secure  them  against  the  chance 
of  serious  foreign  invasion,  while  the  incursions  of  the  wild  hill  tribes 
had  but  slight  effects  on  their  internal  condition,  and  were  easily 
curbed  by  a  few  local  troops  retained  chiefly  for  that  purpose.  If 
Sylhet  excited  but  little  interest,  still  less  was  naturally  thought  of 
the  petty  independent  states  connected  with  it ;  and  it  was  only  after 
the  Burmans  had  conquered  Assam  and  Manipur,  that  a  wish  seems  to 
have  arisen  for  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  their  condition ;  though 
this  was  still  greatly  restrained  by  fear  of  giving  umbrage  to  their  chiefs. 
The  events  arising  out  of  the  Burmese  war  have  materially  altered 
the  relations  of  all  these  countries,  on  which,  however,  it  is  not  my 
purpose  here  to  enlarge,  but  simply  to  bring  to  notice  such  facts 
respecting  their  geography,  internal  condition,  resources,  and  traditional 
history,  as  in  the  course  of  a  long  residence,  and  the  prosecution  of 
various  inquiries,  I  have  been  able  to  collect ;  restricting  myself  however 
to  the  correction  of  current  errors,  and  the  notice  of  such  particulars 
as  have  not  hitherto  obtained  general  publicity. 

Geography, — The  survey  of  Sylhet,  though  unfinished,  has  yet  been 
prosecuted  far  enough  to  shew,  that  the  area  of  the  district  is  more 
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ooDsiderable  than  had  been  lapposed.  As  ike  external  boundartet 
towards  the  Tippera  hiUa,  Kachar,  and  tbe  Kasia  mountains  have  been 
traced,  and  the  outline  is  only  iaoomplete  on  the  western  side^  on  which 
it  is  not  likely  any  material  difference  from  the  old  delineation  would 
be  discovered,  it  is  lilcely  that  the  contents  (4500  square  miles,)  now 
assigned  for  it,  is  pretty  near  the  truth.  The  quarter  in  which  the 
most  considerable  error  has  been  found  in  the  old  map  is  the  southern, 
which  Rennell  does  not  seem  to  have  visited ;  and  here  many  of  his 
positions  have  been  found  firom  ten  to  forty  miles  too  much  to  the 
north.  The  topography  too  of  this  part  has  been  amended,  the  chains 
of  lulls,  or  rather  ridges,  having  been  ascertained  to  consist  of  several 
parallel  ranges,  separated  by  wide  and  fertile  vallies,  and  ranging  north 
and  aouth^  instead  of  east  and  west,  as  before  supposed.  Some  of  tliese 
ridges  also  are  found  to  be  partly  in  Sylbet,  and  partly  in  Tippera, 
and  in  two  or  three  instaikces  they  penetrate  deeply  into  the  former 
district. 

On  the  side  of  Kachar,  the  iMundary  of  Sylbet  has  been  traced  south- 
ward to  Chatrehura,  a  conical  peak  on  the  Banka  range  of  hills,  the 
country  about  which  is  frequented  by  the  Pytu  Kukis,  a  wild  wandering 
tribe^  who  migrate  from  this  their  north*west  limit,  eastward  to  Tung'? 
hnm,  and  southward  to  an  unknown  extent,  their  cognate  tribes  being 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chittagong. 

In  Lower  Kachar  a  complete  survey  of  the  cultivated  tracts  has  been 
effected,  the  principal  rivers  traced,  and  in  particular  tiie  course  of  the 
Delaseri  from  the  southward,  followed  through  a  part  which  heretof<Hre 
presented  only  a  blank  in  the  map.  This  tracing,  was,  however, 
executed  by  one  of  my  native  surveyors^  after  circumstances  had  put 
it  out  of  my  power  to  conduct  it  myself. 

Captain  Pemberton*s  surveys  in  Manipur  fix  the  eastern  boundary 
of  ELachar,  but  points  of  junction  between  our  surveys  occur  at  Aquee^ 
in  the  Naga  Hills,  and  on  the  Bohman  range. 

In  Upper  Kachar  a  line  has  been  traced  along  the  Jatingah  river 
to  its  source^  and  thence  to  a  point  on  the  Di-yung,  at  which  it  be- 
eooMs  navigable  for  smaD  boats,  beyond  which  I  had  no  opportunity  ef 
proceeding  northward,  but  the  remainder  of  the  route  into  Assam  was 
explored  by  Captain  Jenkins>  whose  valuable  Raport  illustrate  the 
whole  of  this  country.     The  survey,  however,  in  this  quarter  was 
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carried  far  enongh  to  fix  the  courses  of  the  great  streams  and  ridges, 
and  to  establish  a  relation  with  the  route  pursued  by  Captain  Pern* 
berton  from  Manipur  into  Assam,  the  great  ridge  crossed  by  him  being 
in  this  survey  traced  westward  to  its  termination  in  a  number  of 
ramifications  on  the  Modura  ritrer.  The  fact  of  most  interest  ascer- 
tained by  this  part  of  the  survey,  is  the  facility  with  which  a  road 
could  be  formed  from  the  navigable  limit  of  the  Jotingah  to  that  of 
the  Di-yung,  by  which  the  intercourse  with  Upper  Assam  would  be 
greatly  extended,  and  its  communication  with  Calcutta  shortened.  So 
gentle  is  the  ascent,  and  so  few  are  the  obstacles,  that  there  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt,  a  road  for  carts  might  be  made  with  very  little 
trouble. 

Returning  westward,  the  survey  fixes  the  boundaries  of  Jynta,  and 
much  of  the  mountain  tract  immediately  north  of  Sylhet  and  Pondua, 
including  the  country  between  Chirra  Ponji  and  Nunklao.  It  then 
traces  the  outline  of  Sylhet  at  the  foot  of  the  Kasia  Hills^  and  is 
prolonged  to  Sowara,  on  the  banks  of  the  Brahmaputra,  from  which  it 
follows  the  old  channel  of  this  river  to  Naraingunj  and  Dacca.  The 
object  of  this  last  portion  of  the  work  was  to  connect  the  survey  and 
a  series  of  astronomical  observations  made  for  longitude  at  the  town 
of  Sylhet,  with  a  position  which  had  been  well  fixed  by  Mr.  .Walter 
Ewer  of  the  Civil  Service,  and  to  which  the  Assam  Survey  had  also 
been  referred.  For  many  of  these  observations,  which  were  made  on 
the  transit  of  the  moon  and  stars,  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  cor- 
responding passages  at  Greenwich.  Dacca  was  included  also  as  a  well 
fixed  point,  but  chiefly  because  the  water  communication  between 
it  and  Sylhet,  was  found  to  be  very  erroneously  delineated  in  the  old 
maps,  in  consequence  apparently  of  changes  in  the  course  of  the  rivers 
below  Azmerigunj.  Correct  outlines  were  made  of  these^  though  they 
do  not  appear  in  the  new  printed  map,  for  which  it  is  to  be  supposed 
they  were  too  late. 

The  minute  operations  carried  on  in  the  prosecution  of  the  Revenue 
Survey  have  aflfbrded  an  opportunity  for  acquiring  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  topography,  resources,  and  husbandry  of  the  interi- 
or, and  these  complete  the  list  of  the  several  inquiries  pursued. 

Aspect  and  Geologp,^-The  physical  aspect  of  this  vast  tract,  presents 
great  variety,  and  cannot  of  course  be  described  under  one  term. 
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Even  in  the  plaiiiB  there  ia  leas  of  uniformity  than  would  be  aupposed 
on  a  caaual  inapeetion,  and  the  experienced  agriculturiat  well  knowa 
that  the  landa  in  the  eaatem  part  of  Syihet,  and  in  Lower  Kachar, 
are  fiir  more  valnaUe  than  thoae  to  the  weatward,  even  up  to  the  banka 
of  the  Mq;na.  Thia  ia  explained  by  the  greater  elevation  of  thoae  parta, 
and  by  the  number  of  hill  atreama  paaaing  through  them»  the  banka  of 
which  are  alwaya  higher  than  the  adjacent  country.  The  vegetation,  aa 
well  aa  the  huabandry  of  theae  tracta,  ia  greatly  influenced  by  thia  jpar- 
ticolar,  of  which  I  ahall  take  more  notice  hereafter. 

The  hill  regiona  may  be  conveniently  aeparated  into  two  diviaiona, 
diatinguiahed  by  great  difierence  of  elevation,  the  point  of  aeparation 
beiDg  fixed  on  the  Soormah  at  Luckipur  in  Lower  Kachar,  to  the 
aouth*weat  of  which,  whatever  elevationa  preaent  themaelvea,  are  under 
two  thouaand  feet,  while  thoae  in  the  north-weat  atill  maintain  a  much 
greater  altitude,  and  even  tower  occaaionally  above  aix  thouaand  feet. 
But  the  diviaion  ia  more  appropriate  on  account  of  a  deciaive  differ- 
ence in  atructure^  the  northern  mountaina  forming  clearly  one  ayatem, 
while  thoae  of  the  aouth  belong  to  another,  having  reference  to  high 
ground  in  the  central  parta  of  Tippera,  the  exiatence  of  which  cannot 
be  doubted,  though  it  haa  never  been  unequivocally  proved.  In  aup- 
port  of  thia  opinion,  I  muat  firat  point  out  that  the  numeroua  atreama 
flowing  from  the  aouthward  into  the  Soorma  and  Kuaiara  rivera,  and 
of  which  the  very  exiatence  waa  acarcely  known  before  thia  Survey  waa 
made^  are  many  of  them  of  a  force  and  volume  indicating  a  long 
courae,  and  ahewing  them  to  be  the  draina  of  high  land,  from  which 
alone  they  would  draw  the  water  which  they  discharge,  for  the 
Delaaeri,  the  Sungai,  the  Munu,  the  Khwa-hi,  and  the  Cognati  atreama 
appear  to  f urniah  during  the  raina  on  an  average  a  discharge  of  about 
25,000  cubic  feet  per  second ;  a  quantity  quite  inconsistent  with  any 
auppoaition,  but  that  of  long  courses  and  elevated  origins,  aa  none  of 
theae  rivera  are  more  than  fifty  yarda  in  width. 

If  a  reference  be  now  made  to  some  of  the  older  mapa  on  which  the 
other  rivera  of  Tippera  are  traced,  it  will  be  found  that  the  Gumti, 
which  emerges  at  CommiUa,  has  an  east  and  west  course,  and  that  the 
Chingri  and  Rurumpbuli,  which  debouche  at  Chittagong,  run  nearly 
southward,  while  the  Rola-dyng,  aa  delineated  on  more  recent  maps, 
haa  a  aouth- weat  course,  and  the  river  of  the  Kungfui  Nagas  falling 
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into  the  Manipar  river,  flowv  to  the  south-east.  I  may  add,  thai  the 
Tipai  river  which  fiills  ioto  the  Barak  near  Soor,  has  like  the  Sonai  and 
Delaseri  a  northern  coarse.  Thos  these  considerable  streams  radiate 
firom  hind  in  the  unexplored  regions  of  Tippera,  somewhere  between 
the  28rd  and  24th  parallels  of  north  latitude,  and  Ql''  and  94"*  of  E. 
longitude,  which  is  unfortunately  stiU  a  blank  in  our  maps. 

I  have  enlarged  on  this  subject,  because  I  conceive  it  is  one  which 
when  attentively  considered,  will  be  Ibund  of  great  interest,  involving 
the  condition  of  a  tract  of  country,  our  ignorance  of  which,  In  some 
conjunctures  we  might  have  occasion  to  deplore. 

Both  the  hills  and  vallies  of  Tippera  are  thickly  wooded,  and  the  latter 
often  contain  extensive  grass  jungles,  the  resort  of  wild  elephants.  The 
most  eastern  portion  of  the  northern  range  of  mountains  is  occupied 
by  Upper  Kachar,  a  wild  and  thickly  wooded  tract,  the  mountains  of 
which  sometimes  attain  an  elevation  of  five  thousand  feet,  but  offer 
considerable  diversity  in  that  respect,  as  ihey  here  break  into  branches 
of  the  great  ridge  running  between  Manipur  and  Assam.  The  river 
Kupili,  flowing  into  the  Brahmaputra,  marks  the  limit  of  this  tract,  and 
the  termination  of  that  vast  system  of  hills  which  stretches  westward 
from  the  unexplored  country  to  the  north-east  of  Manipur. 

The  Kasia  mountains  rise  immediately  from  the  valley  of  the  Kupili, 
and  range  westward  to  Laour,  near  which  they  are  bounded  by  the 
Patli  river,  the  hills  west  of  that  belonging  to  the  Garrows,  and  being 
distinguished  by  an  aspect  and  structure  of  their  own. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  Kasia  mountains  during  the  last  ten 
years  that  they  have  been  visited  by  Europeans,  but  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  account  for  their  peculiarities,  nor 
would  I  now  undertake  the  task,  but  that  I  fear  it  will  be  lefl  undone 
by  those  who  could  perform  it  so  much  better.  The  physical  aspect 
of  these  hills  excites  the  strong  attention  of  the  observer,  as  being  so 
greatly  at  variance  with  that  of  the  whole  country  in  their  neighbour- 
hood. The  barrenness  of  the  table  land,  more  especially  in  its  soutlieni 
portion,  where  not  only  does  nature  yield  but  little,  but  where  art  is 
found  unable  to  assist  her,  is  perhaps  unprecedented  in  such  a  climate. 
This  sterility  will,  I  think,  be  found  to  be  closely  connected  with  the 
character  of  the  rocks,  and  the  disturbance  of  the  strata,  but  more 
especially  with  the  latter,  for  where  these  are  horizontal,  there  is  an 
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abseaoe  of  vegetation,  and  wherever  the  itrata  are  inoliaed  to  the 
horizon,  symptoms  of  fertility  begin  to  shew  themselves. 

The  absence  of  any  well  marked  appearance  of  the  onstratified  rocks 
is  remarkaUe  in  the  Kasia  hills,  for  I  am  aware  only  of  one  instance  in 
which  they  are  said  to  shew  swpentine ;  having,  it  is  said,  been  seen  near 
Nnngklao,  a  locality  which  however  I  had  no  opportanity  of  examining. 
It  is  true,  granite  is  found,  but  except  at  the  Okillon  hill,  always  in  boul- 
ders on  the  surface,  nor  has  it  ever  been  seen  in  peaks  or  amorphous 
masses,  to  the  protrusion  of  which,  the  dip  of  the  secondary  strata 
is  usually  referred.  Except  in  the  sin^  instance  of  the  limestone 
which  occurs  near  Musmai,  I  think  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no 
appearance  of  a  disturbance  in  the  sandstone  bed  by  which  the  country 
between  that  place  and  the  Bogapani  is  filled,  and  of  which  the  thick- 
ness is  unknown ;  now  this  part  (and  others  similar  to  it)  is  remaikably 
sterile ;  but  wherever  the  level  of  the  strata  has  been  disturbed,  whe- 
ther by  internal  igneous  action,  or  by  any  force  of  a  more  limited 
orange,  a  disintegration  of  the  rocks,  and  consequent  accumulation  of 
soil  at  the  foot  of  the  slope  formed,  has  taken  place>  and  vegetation  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  ensued.  Thus  the  slopes  formed  at  the  out- 
crop of  the  sandstone  with  the  limestone  near  Musmai  are  all  wM 
covered  with  wood,  which  disappears  as  the  slope  subsides  into  the 
ordinary  level  of  the  table  land.  And  in  general  threnghout  the 
ascent  from  the  plains  to  Chirra,  after  the  limiu  of  the  lower  bed  of 
•limestone  have  been  passed,  it  may  be  observed  that  vegetation  is 
dense  only  on  the  slopes,  and  that  wherever  ledges  or  steps  occur, 
they  are  comparatively  barren. 

The  total  rise  between  the  foot  of  the  mountains  and  Chirra,  seems 
to  be  about  one  in  ten  feet,  but  subject  to  great  irregularity,  while 
between  Chirra  and  the  south  bank  of  the  Bogapani,  it  amounts  only  to 
one  in  forty,  with  comparatively  little  variation. 

All  the  vallies  on  this  side  terminate  in  precipitous  heads,  exhibiting 
the  horizontal  position  of  the  sandstone. 

To  the  northward  of  the  Bc^apani,  the  aspect  of  the  country  changes, 
and  though  the  altitude  is  greater,  the  vegetation  is  also  more  consider- 
able, and  continually  increases  until  between  Myrung  and  Nnngklao 
it  becomes  abundant,  though  it  does  not  yet  exhibit  that  excess  which 
prevails  fiirther  to  the  north  and  west.   A  feature  will  be  here  found  to 
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force  iUelf  on  the  attention,  to  which  onqueetionably  the  increase  of 
vegetation  in  this  part  is  to  be  traced ;  I  allude  to  the  nomeroos  and 
large  granite  boulders  which  are  scattered  in  such  abundance  over  the 
country  as  to  be  occasionally  mistaken  for  the  crust  or  sur&ce.  The 
granite  has  however  never,  as  I  before  observed,  been  seen  in  any  form 
but  that  of  boulders,  nor  is  there  any  well  established  instance  of 
these  having  been  seen  otherwise  than  on,  or  partially  imbedded 
in  the  surface.  I  should  remark,  that  the  mass  of  granite,  well 
known  as  the  Okillon,  jiear  Nungun  and  west  of  the  Nungklao  road, 
may  be  considered  of  a  dubious  form,  for  though  the  dimensions  are 
enormous,  the  shape  of  the  exposed  part  is  that  of  a  boulder.  The  dis- 
integration of  these  boulders  has  of  course  largely  contributed  to 
the  formation  of  soil,  especially  when  fiivoured  by  the  configuration  of 
the  ground,  but  wherever  the  boulders  are  missing,  and  the  strata 
preserve  their  horizontal  position,  vegetation  remains  likewise  defi- 
cient 

As  I  am  more  anxious  to  record  facts  than  to  broach  theories,  I  will 
not  indulge  in  speculations  on  the  variation  of  the  structure  of  these  hills 
from  those  around  them,  but  content  myself  with  observing,  that  there 
is  nothing  in  what  I  have  pointed  out  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  more 
recent  opinions  as  to  the  order,  classification,  and  superposition  of 
the  difierent  rocks ;  for  though  none  of  the  unstratified  rocks  have  lieen 
seen  in  the  positions  which  they  might  be  expected  to  occupy  in  the 
centre  of  the  mountains,  there  is  still  no  reason  why  they  may  not  occu- 
py a  place  under  the  sandstone,  and  have  thus  effected  its  up-lifting 
without  themselves  protruding  to  the  surface.  Further  inquiries  may 
throw  light  upon  this  subject,  which  is  worthy  of  very  great  attention, 
for  if  there  be  sufiicient  ground  for  the  opinion  here  thrown  out,  the 
geology  of  this  country  will  furnish  a  strong  proof  of  the  igneous  origin  of 
the  unstratified  rocks,  and  their  more  recent  appearance  above  the  sur&ce. 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  a  bed  of  limestone  extends  along  the 
foot  of  the  hills  near  Pundua,  having  its  out-crop  about  five  hundred 
feet  above  the  plains,  where  it  abuts  on  the  sandstone.  The  direction 
of  this  bed  is  nearly  east  and  west,  and  though  frequently  broken 
through  by  rivers,  it  is  continued  westward  (declining  however  in 
elevation  as  it  proceeds)  to  Bunsikura,  where  it  is  found  in  contact 
with  the  plain,  from  which  in  other  parts  it  is  always  sepaiated  by  clay 
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and  sand  hills  of  allnvial  formation.  The  ooal  found  st  Laour  rests  on 
this  limestone,  which  abounds  in  fossil  shells,  among  which  the  principal 
are  Terebratnla  and  Producta.  The  cavern  of  Booban  is  situated  in  this 
limestone,  but  no  measures  have  been  employed  to  ascertain  if  it  con- 
tains any  fossil  remains. 

The  few  facts  which  I  am  able  to  add  on  the  geology  of  the  whole 
country  under  review,  may  not  improperly  find  their  place  here,  as  they 
can  be  of  value  only  when  taken  collectively  to  illustrate  the  general 
formation. 

In  Upper  SLschar  the  dense  woods  have  materially  impeded  obser* 
vation,  and  I  can  only  say,  that  the  table  land  is  there  absent,  as  well  as 
the  granite  boulders^  and  that  the  formation  is  of  primary  sandstone^ 
upon  which  an  aUuvial  formation  is  posited.  No  fossil  remains  have 
been  procured  from  this  quarter. 

The  Tippera  hills,  in  the  more  elevated  parts  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge,  exhibit  primary  sandstones  underlying  an  alluvial  formation, 
in  which  fossil  remains  are  found  in  sufficient  quantity,  but  no  great 
variety.  Those  within  my  own  observation  have  been  Madrepires  and 
fossil  wood.  The  alluvial  formation  over  the  eastern  part  of  Syliiet 
and  Lower  ELachar  is  of  the  same  nature  with  that  of  Tippera,  being 
similar  in  structure  and  material.  The  common  feature  is  a  kind  of 
breccia,  which  is  found  in  masses  varying  from  a  mere  pebble  to  enor* 
mous  blocks  of  many  thousand  tons  weight,  and  these  are  imbedded 
in  the  clay  or  sand  hills  near  the  sur&ce  (never  sthitified),  often  in 
connexion  with  a  thin  stratum  of  a  substance  exhibiting  a  highly 
metallic  appearance,  and  which  seems  to  be  oxide  of  iron.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  examine  these  black  blocks,  which  on  fracture  display  numer* 
ous  concavities,  without  entertaining  the  suspicion  of  their  volcanic 
origin ;  but  any  doubts  on  this  head  must  cease  on  looking  at  the  masses 
of  lava  by  which  they  are  often  accompanied,  for  that  the  shapeless 
lumps  to  which  I  allude  have  been  in  a  state  of  fusion,  admits  of  no 
question,  being  proved  by  their  vitrious  lustre,  close  and  brittle  texture, 
and  by  the  presence  of  blisters  formed  by  the  air  during  the  process  of 
cooling.  I  abstain  from  noticing  the  localities  of  the  coal  beds,  salt 
wellsi  and  Petroleum  spring,  as  they  have  lieen  heretofore  described. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  our  geological  knowledge  of  this  quar- 
ter is  still  lamentably  defective^  and  that  the  skaterials  for  drawing  a 
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section  of  the  rocks  in  their  exact  order  from  Thibet,  across  Assam, 
Sylbet,  and  Tippera,  are  still  to  be  collected. 
The  points  of  interest  remaining  for  examination  within  this  division 

are: — 

Ist.  The  course  of  the  Kupeli  river  from  its  source  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Di-yung,  in  the  valley  between  Upper  Kachar  and  Jynie.  It 
is  likely  to  pass  through  a  country  the  geology  of  which  must  deserve 
attention,  as  the  structure  of  the  opposite  sides  of  the  valley  must  be 
essentially  different,  the  one  upholding  a  table  land,  the  other  running 
up  into  peaks  and  ridges,  while  the  possibility  that  the  river  may  offer 
a  navigable  conununication  with  some  point  easy  of  access  from  the 
side  of  Sylhet,  is  an  additional  reason  for  examining  it 

2nd.  The  course  of  the  Patli  river  near  Laour.  This  river  divides 
the  Kasia  hills  from  the  Garrows,  and  its  valley  must  exhibit  similar 
diversity  in  the  structure  of  its  opposite  sides  with  that  of  the  Kupeli. 

drd.  I  have  already  pointed  out  the  interest  that  attaches  to  the 
country  in  the  middle  parts  of  Tippera,  and  I  may  here  add,  that  the 
geology  of  this  quarter  must  be  valuable,  as  it  is  likely  to  be  connected 
with  the  system  of  mountains  which  separates  Arracan  from  Pegu,  and 
to  contain  the  extinct  craters  from  which  the  volcanic  remains  above 
noticed  have  issued. 

To  conclude  this  account  of  the  very  diversified  aspect  of  the  country, 
the  vast  semi-basin  enclosed  on  the  northern,  eastern,  and  much  of 
the  southern  side  by  the  mountains  above  described,  may  be  conveni- 
ently divided  into  two  tracts,  distinguished  from  each  other  by  differ- 
ence of  level,  and  by  dissimilarity  of  vegetable  and  agricultural  produce^ 
as  well  as  by  their  capacity  for  commodious  habitations  and  occupa- 
tions. A  line  drawn  S£.  from  Chattak  passing  west  of  Tajpur, 
through  Nubigunj,  and  thence  under  the  hills  southward  to  Turruf,  will 
serve  very  nearly  to  separate  these  tracts. 

That  to  the  westward,  extending  nearly  to  the  Brahmaputra,  is  in 
most  parts  always  marshy,  and  the  whole  is  subject  to  periodical 
inundations  of  long  duration,  being  in  general  under  water  from  April 
to  the  middle  of  November.  The  towns  and  villages,  which  in  some 
parts,  more  especially  to  the  southward,  are  numerous,  are  built  on 
mounds  raised  with  earth  dug  during  the  dry  season ;  the  houses  are 
in  dusters,  huts  for  men,  temples,  mosques,  and  sheds  for  cattle,  being 
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haddled  together  in  a  manner  that  gives  to  them  the  appearance  rather 
of  the  temporary  abode  of  fugitives,  than  the  settled  residence  of  a 
people.  This  tract  is  called  Bhatta,  apparently  from  its  lowness,  and 
seems  to  have  been  conquei^  by  the  Mussulmans  before  the  rest  of 
Sylhet. 

The  eastern  division  is  on  a  higher  level,  and  rises  gradually  towards 
the  mountains  on  either  side ;  notwithstanding  this,  the  marshes  which 
occasionally  occur,  might  lead  to  a  different  belief;  but  these  are  very 
limited  in  extent,  and  occupy  distinct  hollows,  and  the  fact  of  general 
rise  is  proved  by  the  course  of  the  rivers,  which  without  it  could  never 
exhibit  those  strong,  currents  for  which  they  are  remarkable. 

The  irregularities  of  the  surface  are  referable  to  three  distinct  causes : 

1st.  Several  ranges  of  the  alluvial  formation  crossing  it  run  up  into 
ridges,  from  one  to  three  hundred  feet  in  height. 

2nd.  The  vallies  formed  by  these  ranges  rise  from  the  centre  towards 
either  side,  where  the  land  being  above  the  level  of  ordinary  inundations, 
is  peculiarly  adapted  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  is  called  Do-fusilya, 
or  that  of  two  harvests. 

3d.  The  banks  of  the  Surma  and  all  the  hill  streams  are  occupied 
by  land  cultivable  for  two  yearly  crops,  which  however  here  owes  its 
origin  to  a  different  cause,  having  been  thrown  up  by  the  rivers  in 
working  their  channels  through  the  plain. 

•    I  have  here  much  satisfaction  in  bringing  to  notice  one  of  those  rare 
instances  in  which  the  interests  of  a  portion,  however  small,  of  the 
Indian  community  have  been  manifestly  benefited  by  the  adoption 
of  conclusions  emanating  solely  from  European  foresight  and  observa- 
tion.    A  causeway  constructed  by  the  Mogul  Government  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  Surma,  and  intended  to  restrain  its  inundations,  was 
kept  up  at  a  considerable  expence  by  the  British  Government,  until  the 
mischievous  consequences  which  have  followed  the  maintenance  of 
similar  erections  on  the  Po  and  Adige,  in  Italy,  having  been  brought  to 
notice,  it  was,  about  twenty  years  ago,  abandoned,  and  the  river  aUowed 
to  take  its  natural  course.  Contrary  to  the  expeictations  of  many,  no  harm 
followed ;  the  river  occasionally  rose  for  a  short  time  above  its  banks, 
but  the  inundation  ran  off  rapidly,  and  it  seldom  happened  that  any 
injury  was  done.     It  was  soon,  however,  observed,  that  wherever  the 
river  overflowed  its  banks,  a  sediment  was  left^  which  both  raised  and 
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improved  the  land,  and  in  consequence  people  far  from  dreading 
the  inundation,  soon  learnt  to  turn  it  to  account ;  and  having  banked 
such  lands  as  were  fit  for  the  purpose,  led  the  river  to  them  by  narrow 
canalsy  which  they  closed  after  the  flow  of  water  was  deemed  sufficient, 
and  re-opened  when  the  river  had  fallen  sufiiciently  to  allow  it  to  run 
off.  This  practice  is  now  quite  common,  and  by  it  much  marshy  land 
has  been  reclaimed.  The  low  lands  in  the  Eastern  parts  of  the  country 
may  all  in  time  be  filled  up  by  the  sediment  left  by  the  inundations  of 
the  rivers,  but  these  are  in  reality  so  rare,  and  of  such  short  duration, 
that  more  will  be  effected  by  art  than  nature  in  this  way.  ^It 
must  be  remembered,  that  the  ordinary  inundation  which  fills  the 
marshes  does  not  proceed  from  the  rivers  but  is  furnished  by  the  rains, 
and  yields  no  sediment,  this  distinction  is,  of  course^  not  to  be  over-^ 
looked  in  the  execution  of  the  operation  above  described.' 

Btubandiy, — The  agricultural  processes  in  the  Bhatta  are  very 
simple,  and  may  be  briefly  dismissed.  As  soon  as  the  inundation 
begins  to  subside,  or  in  the  beginning  of  November,  such  lands  as  are 
sufficiently  high  for  the  purpose,  are  ploughed  and  sown  for  rice  and 
millet,  the  crop  being  cut  in  April.  Gardens  and  orchards  are  unknown, 
and  the  cultivation  derives  the  smallest  possible  aid  from  the  labour 
which  in  other  parts  is  so  productive.  There  are  neither  sugarcane 
patches,  plantations  of  p^n,  vine,  chillies,  nor  vegetables, — a  little 
sursoo,  and  hemp,  with  some  gourds  and  cucumbers  about  the  huts, 
appear  occasionally,  but  in  limited  quantity.  The  marshes  are  however 
filled  with  cattle,  from  which  profits  are  derived  sufficient  to  make 
the  occupation  of  these  desolate  tracts  desirable.  Ghee  and  cheese 
are  made  from  the  milk  of  buffiiloes  and  cows,  and  the  upper  lands  are 
furnished  with  young  bullocks  for  the  plough  in  numbers,  being 
driven  to  bazars  and  fairs  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  before  the  return 
of  the  inundation  in  May  and  June,  after  which  months  they  are 
confined  to  their  sheds,  and  supported  on  green  fodder  brought  in 
boats  from  the  jhils.  The  people  here  are  extensively  concerned  in 
the  transport  of  grain,  being  the  carriers  between  the  high  lands  east- 
ward and  the  country  to  the  south-west.  The  husbandry  of  the 
eastern  quarter  is  of  a  far  more  elaborate  description,  though  it  has  not 
yet  exhausted  the  resources  of  art  on  the  one  hand,  nor  those  of  nature 
on  the  other.     A  fertile  soil,  renewed  continually  by  accumulations  from 
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the  biUt,  copioos  supplies  of  rain,  with  immunity  from  excessive  inun- 
datiim,  are  among  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  this  favoured  tract  The 
character  too  of  the  scenery  here  becomes  peculiar,  and  is  sufficiently 
marked  to  call  for  its  separation  from  that  of  India  generally.  Vast 
sheets  of  cultivation,  extending  for  miles  along  the  banks  of  the  Surma 
and  other  streams,  intersected  by  splendid  groves  of  trees  and  bamboos, 
forming  shelter  for  extensive  villages,  and  occasionally  by  low  ranges 
of  wooded  hills,  and  backed  always  by  mountains  either  near  or 
distant,  form  an  endless  succession  of  gratifying  scenes,  on  which  the 
eye  rests  with  pleasure,  and  which,  whether  beheld  by  the  agricultural 
economist  estimating  the  resources  of  the  land,  by  the  philanthrophist 
rejoicing  in  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  men,  or  by  the  lover  of  the  pic- 
turesque^ must  always  excite  the  most  pleasurable  emotions.  But  I 
must  not  wander  from  the  simple  account  which  I  proposed  to  furnish 
in  this  paper. 

The  ploughing  season  here  begins  in  the  middle  of  January,  when 
the  lower  descriptions  of  land  destined  for  the  Aumun  crop  are  first 
broken  up ;  the  higher  soon  follow,  though  it  is  usual  to  reserve  such, 
on  account  of  the  hardness  of  the  soil,  until  the  first  showers  which 
fall  in  February.  Before  the  end  of  March  all  the  lands  are  sown,  and 
in  July  or  August  the  first  crop  is  reaped  from  the  higher  lands  alone, 
which  are  again  ploughed  and  sown  for  an  autumnal  crop  in  November 
and  December.  It  will  readily  be  understood,  that  the  aumun  lands 
are  subject  to  inundation,  though  not  commonly  to  the  extent  which 
would  endanger  the  crop,  and  I  must  here  more  particularly  explain  > 
their  position,  which  may  else  seem  not  very  reconcilable  with  parts 
of  the  foregoing  description.  I  have  said  that  the  western  division 
is  subject  to  excessive  inundation, — ^may  be  marked  by  a  line  running 
southward  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Chattak ;  and  this  is  true  gener- 
ally, though  a  few  considerable  gulfs  cut  into  the  eastern  quarter, 
running  up  for  some  miles,  more  especiaUy  between  the  courses  of 
the  great  rivers,  and  form  petty  jhils  of  great  depth,  which  are  un- 
culturable.  The  aumun  lands  are  situated  on  the  sides  of  these  and 
similar  jhils,  but  their  cultivation  is  very  different  from  that  of  the 
Bhatta  country,  the  crop  in  them  remaining  on  the  ground  throughout 
the  rainy  season,  and  being  in  consequence  very  abundant  and  rich, 
while  that  of  the  Bhatta,  grown  only  in  the  winter,  is  both  scanty  and  of 
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inferior  quality.  These  jhils  braDching  from  the  Bhatta,  I  ihould 
observe,  obstruct  the  cross  commanications  in  the  higher  country,  and 
render  it  imfNissable  for  travellers  from  about  April  or  May,  until  the 
middle  or  end  of  November,  but  do  not  affect  the  cultivation  materially. 

The  ordinary  products  are  dh&n,  dhal,  and  kulaie,  of  all  which 
there  are  many  varieties :  the  grain  is  usually  divided  into  two  classes, 
called  from  the  situaticm  in  which  it  has  been  grown  Sayl,  and 
Aumnn  ;  among,  these  the  subdivisions  seem  to  be  infinite,  and  I 
should  add,  that  they  are  not  mere  fanciful  distinctions,  but  made  with 
reference  to  well  marked  peculiarities,  either  of  quality  or  fruition. 
Thus  among  the  Sayl,  which  grows  on  the  high  lands,  there  are  grains 
which  come  to  maturity  in  the^  short  space  of  six  weeks,  while  there 
are  others,  as.  the  Burwa,  which  can  be  raised  on  the  Aumun  lands  in 
the  winter.  It  may  not  readily  attract  attention,  but  the  careful 
inquirer  will,  I  think,  find  it  no  small  advantage^  that  there  are  so  many 
grains  whose  times  of  coming  to  perfection  are  unequal,  as  they  afibrd, 
under  proper  management,  a  sure  resource  against  the  loss  of  crops  of 
more  ample,  but  more  slow  growth.  All  the  Sayl  grains  are  raised  on 
seedling  land  and  transplanted,  and  this  practice  extends,  under 
favourable  circiflnstances,  to  the  Aumun,  the  increased  productiveness 
consequent,  being  well  known.  As  a  point  of  some  interest  in  Indian 
husbandry,  and  on  which  doubts  have  been  entertained,  I  may  state  from 
personal  knowledge,  that  manures  are  frequently  and  extensively  used. 
My  occupation,  as  a  Revenue  Surveyor,  gave  me  frequent  opportunities 
of  making  this  observation  in  the  most  unexceptionable  manner,  and 
that  the  practice  is  not  readily  avowed,  I  attribute  to  the  fear  on  the 
part  of  the  cultivator  that  any  practice  which  attracts  the  notice  of  a 
European  functionary,  will  be  made  the  ground  for  increased  assessment. 
-  Irrigation  is  never  found  necessary  except  for  the  winter  crops,  but 
if  wheat  was  cultivated,  which  experiment  has  shewn  to  be  perfectly 
feasible  in  the  cold  season,  water  could  be  had  in  abundance  for  the 
purpose,  and  in  the  same  way,  barley,^  oats,  and  potatoes,  have  all  been 
raised  by  me  in  Kachar  on  terms  which  prove  their  culture  would  be 
highly  profitable. 

In  attempting  to  estimate  the  profits  of  agriculture,  and  the  condition 
of  the  people  employed  in  it,  I  should  premise,  that  the  minute  sub- 
division of  the  proprietory  right  to  land  which  obtains  in  Sylhet,  has 
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been  accompanied  by  those  conseqaences  which  have  been  observed  in 
other  countries  similarly  circumstanced,  and  that  while  the  industry 
exhibited  in  the  cultivation  of  the  petty  taluks  by  their  proprietors  is 
very  admirable,  the  want  of  capital,  by  which  their  capabilities  might 
be  increased,  is  but  too  apparent.  I  am  not  however  sure,  that  the 
physical  comfort  of  the  people  is  as  yet  diminished  by  this  circumstance, 
for  it  is  certain  that  the  means  of  subsistence  are  in  abundance,  and  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  I  have  no  where  seen  a  population 
among  whom  the  ordinary  wants  of  nature  were  so  easily  and  cheaply 
supplied.  But  though  there  is  an  ^cient  and  permanent  demand  for 
produce,  the  want  of  capital,  or  rather  its  excessive  dissemination, 
effectually  prevents  the  adoption  of  means  by  which  the  cultivator 
might  derive  firom  his  land  those  profits,  which  it  is  calculated  to  yield. 
I  must  here  meet  an  old  and  often  urged  objection,  that  it  is  the 
Government  exactions  which  check  improvement,  by  observing,  that 
this  is  one  of  the  lowest  taxed  districts  in  India,  the  average  rate  of 
assessment  being  somewhere  about  four  annas  per  head,  or  one  rupee 
one  anna  on  the  adult  males  alone,  while  the  wages  of  labour  are 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  rupees  a  month.  A  rate  therefore  which 
exacts  on  an  average  the  value  of  ten  days  labour  firom  each  man  in  the 
year,  cannot  be  considered  excessive,  at  least  when  compared  with  the 
average  for  all  India,  which  is  above  seven  times  higher.  It  is  there- 
fore to  the  dissemination  of  capital  that  the  absence  of  improvement 
is  entirely  attributable,  and  the  state  of  the  land  tenures  therefore  in 
thfs  district  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  Indian  financier,  shewing 
as  it  does  the  condition  to  which,  under  the  existing  laws  of  inheritauce, 
every  province  in  India  is  tending. 

No  cultivator,  whether  proprietor  or  ryot,  ever  follows  agriculture 
here  as  a  speculation,,  or  ventdres  to  till  a  larger  quantity  of  land  than 
can  be  conveniently  managed  by  himself  and  the  members  of  his  family, 
and  if  he  raises  grain  sufficient  for  his  annual  expenditure,  and  a  sur- 
plus ^qual  to  the  payment  of  the  Government  revenue^  his  operations 
are  considered  successful.  He  employs  the  spare  time,  of  which  he 
has  abundance,  in  other  pursuits  which  do  not  require  a  capital,  or  only 
a  very  small  one  in  money.  Thus  the  more  considerable  proprietora 
after  letting  the  portion  of  their  taluks  which  they  do  not  find  it 
convenient  to  cultivate  themselves,  often  engage  in  the  conduct  of 
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adventurerB  to  the  woods  for  timber,  bamboofl,  grus,  kc»,  or  they  deu 
land  on  the  hills  for  cottouji.  build  boats,  and  convey  grain  to  the 
markets  in  the  south,  kc ;  while  the  Ryots  act  as  boatmen,  coolies,  and 
the  like^  in  all  which  employments  little  or  no  cash  outlay  is  required; 
but  they  subsist  on  grain  rabed  in  their  own  fields,  while  their  wives 
and  children  maintain  themselves  by  making  cloths,  &c,  for  home 
consumption,  or  sale,  carrying  the  produce  of  their  gardens  and  orchaids 
to  market,  and  tending  cattle. 

There  is  nothing  very  remarkable  in  all  this  perhaps,  except  that  it 
exhibits  a  society  among  which  the  first  steps  in  economical  improve- 
ment have  hardly  been  taken,  the  advantages  of  the  division  of  labour 
not  having  yet  been  appreciated,  or  rather  the  introduction  of  that 
principle  having  been  prevented,  by  the  want  of  accumulated  capital,  to 
meet  the  expense  and  delay  that  must  precede  the  more  ample  returns 
which  it  ensures.  I  will  not  enter  into  any  estimate  of  the  expenses 
attending  the  cultivation  of  land,  and  its  return,  as  a  farming  specula- 
tion, although  I  have  by  me  details  on  the  point;  but  conclude  this 
subject  with  observing,  that  at  the  existing  rates  of  rent  and  labour 
agriculture  would  return  the  former  (independent  of  any  improvements 
he  might  efiect)  about  thirty  per  cent,  on  his  capital.  The  common 
opinion,  confirmed  by  the  current  price  of  estates,  is,  that  money  in- 
vested in  land  yields  the  proprietor  from  12  to  15  per  cent 

Hill  Agriculiure,'^AjDong  the  hill  tril>es,  cultivation  is  very  imper- 
fectly practised,  and  many  therefore  depend  wholly  on  their  intercourse 
with  the  plains ;  nor  can  it  be  said  that  any  of  them  are  at  all  times 
wholly  secured  from  want  by  their  own  resources.  The  nature  of  the 
country  in  the  south  part  of  the  Easia  mountains  precludes  agriculture^ 
but  in  the  central  and  northern  parts  rice  is  raised  in  considerable 
quantity,  particularly  in  the  little  glens,  'and  on  the  sides  of  the  vallies^ 
irrigation  being  practised,  and  the  water  brought  to  the  field  through 
narrow  canals,  and  conveyed  over  hollows,  or  up  heights,  for  short 
distances  by  hollow  trunks  of  trees  or  bamboos,  experience  having 
taught  the  cultivator  that  water  can  be  made  to  rise  in  tubes  to  the 
level  of  its  source.  The  labouring  season  is  in  the  spring,  and  the 
crop  is  cut  in  August  and  September. 

In  the  wooded  parts  of  the  mountains,  by  whomsoever  occupied, 
whether  Kacharies,  Nagas,  or  Kukies,  the  cultivation  is  of  a  mixed 
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deicriptioii,  coDButing  of  cotton,  rice,  and  sundry  vetches,  grown 
indiscriminately  together  in  one  laige  clearing.  The  ground  tor  the 
crop  is  first  prepared  by  the  dao  (or  biU),  the  jangle  when  dried  is 
bamt,  and  the  ashes  worked  into  the  soil,  which  is  then  broken  np  by 
the  hoe,  and  the  seed  planted  or  sown  in  March  or  April  for  a  crop  in 
September.  The  hills  on  the  Sylhet  and  Tippera  frontier  are  culti- 
vated  in  a  similar  manner  by  the  natives  of  the  plains,  who  form  them« 
selves  into  associations  periodically  for  the  purpose  of  a  trip  into  the 
hill%  on  a  joint  account,  to  cultivate  cotton  and  cut  wood  and  bamboos. 
The  cotton  thus  obtained  is  not  exported,  indeed  the  quantity  raised  is 
barely  sufficient  for  local  consumption.  It  is  short  in  the  staple,  but 
the  cloths  made  from  it  being  found  to  combine  warmth  with  lightness, 
are  in  great  esteem  among  the  people. 

I  proceed  briefly  to  notice  whatever  m»pears  peculiar  among  plants, 
v^etables,  and  fruits. 

Indigo  is  not  cultivated  in  Sylhet,  but  though  one  or  two  trials  have 
been  unsuccessful,  I  think  (with  men  of  some  experience)  that  with 
greater  attention  it  would  succeed.  The  climate  cannot,  as  it  has 
been  supposed,  be  wholly  unfavourable^  seeing  that  the  plant  grows 
wild  on  the  hills,  and  that  a  very  excellent  dye  is  obtained  from  it  by 
the  simple  processes  there  in  use.  The  certainty  of  liaving  rain 
for  the  spring  sowings,  and  the  possibility  of  choosing  the  ground  above 
the  chance  of  inundation,  are  among  the  advantages  which  I  anticipate 
•for  the  cultivation  of  indigo  in  these  tracts. 

Poppy,  sugarcane,  safflower,  sursoo,  and  other  plants  yielding  oil, 
flax  and  hemp,  call  for  no  particular  notice,  they  are  all  cultivated  with 
success  in  Kachar,  Jynta,  and  (except  the  poppy)  in  the  Eastern 
division  of  Sylhet. 

Oranges,  together  with  the  arica  and  pftn  vines,  for  which  this  coon- 
try  is  famous,  are  aU  the  produce  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  Kasta  hills, 
growing  only  on  the  limestone  strata.  Arica  of  an  inferior  quality 
is  indeed  found  all  over  Sylhet,  but  deteriorates  in  quality  to  the 
eastward,  until  in  Kachar  it  wholly  disappears.  Among  other  fruits, 
the  plaintain  is  peculiarly  fine^  but  the  mangoe  is  inferior,  and  is  not 
found  to  improve  to  the  eastward ;  the  lemon  is  found  wild  in  the 
Kasia  hills,  and  the  apricot  and  lichi  in  those  of  Kachar;  and  in 
general  the  v^etation  exhibits  so  much  variety,  and  iheare  are  so  many 

5m 
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new  plants  offering  themselves,  as  we  advance  eastward,  that  this,  with 
the  simikrity  of  climate  to  that  of  the  southern  parts  of  China,  led  to 

the  inquiries  originally  commenced  by  the  lata  Mr.  Scott  for  the  tea 

« 

plant,  which  if  it  has  not  yet  been  discovered  in  a  wild  state  so  far  to 
the  westward,  would  probably  succeed  on  some  of  the  soils  in  the 
alluvial  formations  of  Kachar  or  Tippera.  Several  cognate  plants  have 
been  found,  and  genuine  tea  plants  were  raised  in  my  garden  from 
seeds  in  1885. 

China  root  (Rhubarb?)  and  lignum  aloes  are  mentioned  as  the  pro- 
duce of  Sylhet  in  the  '*  Ayin  Akhbari,"  but  I  never  heard  that  mther 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  trader. 

Lcmd  Tenures  and  Revenue.-^The  tenures  in  Sylhet  being  derived 
mostly  from  the  Mahomedan  government,  are  similar  to  those  of  Bengal 
generally ;  but  the  condition  of  the  land,  which  is  subdivided  to  an 
extent  elsewhere  unlnown,  excites  the  attention  of  every  intelligent 
inquirer.   The  permanent  settlement  included  Sylhet,  and  about  that 
time  there  were  I  think  27,000  proprietors  enrolled  in  the  Collec- 
tor's books,  since  when,  in  consequence  of  subdivisions  which  have 
been  facilitated  rather  than  checked  by  the  law,  the  number  has 
more   than  trebled,  and  a  revenue  of  three  and  a  half  lacs  is  now 
collected  from  a  hundred  thousand  proprietors.      The  only  species  of 
holding  which  seems  unknown  in  Sylhet,  is  that  of  the  viUage  commu- 
nity, or  Bhya  chant,  and  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  something  veiy 
like  it  still  exists  in  Kachar  and  Assam,  and  there  seems  so  much  reason 
to  believe  tliat  it  attained  over  the  whole  of  Sylhet,  as  a  part  of  the 
ancient  Kamrup;  indeed  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  to  the  break- 
ing up  of  these  communities,  by  admitting  the  individual  holders  to 
engagements  with  the  State  direct,  that  we  must  attribute  the  origin  of 
the  extraordinary  number  of  petty  holdings  in  this  district.    Notwith- 
standing the  existence  of  some  tenures  of  a  different  character-  in 
Assam,  the  most  ancient  form  in  that  country,  apparently,  by  which 
land  was  held,  was  under  a  grant  from  the  prince  addressed  to  a  body 
of  proprietors,  who  by  it  were  erected  into  a  corporation,  called  a  Raj, 
and  who  possessed  the  land  on  terms  by  which  they  were  bound  each 
for  the  other,  and  for  the  revenue  of  the  whole  estate.    In  Kachar  this 
is  unquestionable,  and  indeed  up  to  a  recent  period  no  other  form  of 
tenure  was  known  or  acknowledged.     The  pecuniary  wants  of  the  late 
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BiyahB  led  to  the  introduction  among  the  Big  of  titles  borrowed  from 
the  Musalmana,  «ach  as  Chrowdries,  &c.,  bat  the  ancient  grants  were 
directed  only  to  the  Bur  Bhuyiah  and  Bhuyiah'a,  names  which  clearly 
refer  to  the  soil  (l^)  though  they  are  not  current  beyond  these  coun- 
tries. In  every  Baj  were  certain  classifications  of  the  proprietorsi 
made  however  without  reference  to  the  local  positions  of  their  estates, 
but  according  as  they  were  charged  with  the  payment  of  revenue  to  the 
prince  direct,  or  to  some  one  in  whose  Csivour  he  had  made  an  assign- 
ment. These  were  called  Khels,  and  the  principal  among  them  was 
the  Khilmah,  which  paid  to  the  Bigah,  while  all  the  others,  as  the 
Sang-jurai,  Dekha-jurai,  &c.  after  paying  a  fixed  proportion  only  to 
the  prince^  accounted  for  the  balance  to  the  Banni,  to  the  Jub  Baj,  or 
other  holder  of  the  assignment  The  local  administration  and  execu* 
tion  of  the  prince's  orders  were  anciently  intrusted  to  the  Bi^,  subject 
only  to  an  appeal  to  the  Bija,  and  they  had  the  power  to  settle  land 
on  terms  similar  to  those  by  which  they  themselves  held,  transacting 
business  in  periodical  meetings. 

I  cannot  detail  the  steps  by  which  the  powe^,  c<msequence^  and  very 
nature  of  these  corporations  were  destroyed ;  but  ccmtent  myself  with 
observing,  that  there  is  unquestionable  evidence  of  the  state  of  things  I 
have  described  stiU  extant  in  the  country,  while  it  is  certain  that 
the  late  Baja  completed  their  subversion,  and  left  to  the  Bajes  nothing 
valuable  but  the  name,  by  assessing  each  landholder  according  to  the 
full  extent  of  his  cultivation,  abolishing  all  local  jurisdiction  and  autho* 
rity,  whether  in  judicial  or  fiscal  matters,  and  reducing  all  the  proprie- 
tors to  a  footing  of  equality ;  though  he  still  most  inconsistently  held 
them  responsible  collectively  for  the  revenue  of  their  Khels,  making 
over  the  estates  of  defaulters  to  their  management  after  they  had  in 
eflfoct  ceased  to  be  a  corporate  body. 

Under  every  change  the  proprietors  still  retained  their  hereditary  right 
in  the  soil,  and  the  locality  of  each  holding  was  ascertained  from  time  to 
time  by  measurement,  as  the  shares  and  boundaries  of  individuals 
varied  continually  under  the  influence  of  the  laws  of  inheritance^ 
though  the  boundaries  of  the  Baj  remained  unchanged,  unless  by  a 
apedal  grant  made  by  the  authority  of  the  prmce  to  a  new  corporation 
out  of  the  unoccupied  waste.  Much  of  the  cultivation,  at  least  since  the 
decline  of  the  kingdom  from  its  former  consequence^  was  performed  on 
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the  smaller  Talukt  by  the  holders  themselvesy  assisted  by  thmr  fiuniliesy 
but  the  larger  proprietors  leased  their  lands  to  Packhastyats,  retained 
some  portion  to  be  cultivated  by  their  slaves,  and  assigned  another 
to  their  hereditary  Ryots,  a  class  of  people  whose  position  was  analo- 
gous to  the  Khudkhast  Ryot  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  that  of  agri- 
cultural slaves  on  the  other ;  for  while  they  had  a  right  to  cultivate 
at  fixed  rates,  and  could  not  be  removed,  they  were  at  the  same  time 
not  only  answerable  for  the  rent,  but  not  at  liberty  to  throw  up  thdr 
lands,  or  quit  the  property. 

I  have  been  thus  prolix  in  describing  the  Kachar  tenures,  because 
I  think  that  an  interest  attaches  to  them  on  account  of  their  antiquity, 
and  because  to  them  I  think  the  existing  tenures  in  Assam  and 
Sylhet  may  with  truth  be  traced.  I  conclude  that  the  land  in  the 
latter  district  while  it  formed  a  part  of  Kamrup,  were  held  by  Rty 
corporations  precisely  similar  to  those  of  Kachar ;  as  the  Mahomedan 
conquerors  advanced,  they  altered  the  old  state  of  things  by  adnnt- 
ting  the  members  of  the  Raj  to  engage  individually  for  the  revenue ; 
or  still  more  frequently  by  making  grants  to  Musalman  chiefs  and 
colonists,  who  soon  found  it  their  interest  to  compound  with  the  ancient 
proprietors,  and  accept  a  portion  only  of  the  Raj  land,  in  preference  to 
having  the  whole  thrown  on  their  hands  denuded  of  cultivators,  who 
rather  than  remain  on  their  hereditary  estates  in  the  reduced  condition 
of  Ryots,  would  emigrate  to  the  eastward.  The  portions  given  up  by 
the  old  occupants  would  consist  of  sliares  of  each  Taluk,  not  of  a 
parcel  under  continuous  boundaries;  and  hence  probably  arose  the 
strange  intermixture  of  the  lands  composing  the  estates  of  the  leading 
proprietors  in  Sylhet,  which  are  conunonly  found  in  numerous  small 
parcels,  at  great  distances  from  each  other.  Acquisitions  made  subse- 
quently by  purchase  or  inheritance,  with  the  practice  of  allowing  all 
lands  belonging  to  one  proprietor  to  be  recorded  in  the  Revenue 
Offices  under  one  number,  without  reference  to  their  locality,  would 
of  course  in  time  swell  the  number  of  these  isolations. 

It  had  always  been  the  custom  to  regulate  all  revenue  demands  on  the 
land  where  the  separate  holdings  were  so  very  small,  by  a  measurement 
made  with  more  or  less  accuracy  ;  and  accordingly  at  the  formation  of 
the  perpetual  settlement  in  Sylhet  a  departure  from  the  general  rule  by 
which  such  measurements  were  at  the  time  prohibited,  was  sanctioned  in 
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that  particular  district.  By  the  records  of  tliat  survey,  and  oonseqaent 
arrangeiDeDtSy  it  appears  that  only  that  portion  of  the  district  which  was 
known  to  be  oocnpiedy  and  to  which  proprietory  right  distinctly  attached, 
came  under  settlement,  and  though  much  of  the  land  measured  was 
recorded  as  jw^lah;  recent  suireys  shew  that  there  must  have  been 
vast  tracts  of  wastes  which  were  not  included  in  the  operations  of 
that  time.  The  cultivation  of  these  wastes  has  given  rise  to  a 
legal  question,  which  has  employed  the  talents,  and  engaged  the  attention 
of  s(Nne  of  the  ablest  civilians  of  our  day.  It  is  well  known  that  by  the 
provisions  of  the  permanent  settlement,  the  right  of  government  to 
derive  an  increase  of  revenue  from  an  extention'  of  cultivation  on 
the  estates  then  settied,  was  declared  to  be  given  up  for  ever,  and 
it  was  even  added,  that  the  advantage  of  this  declaration  should  be 
conceded  to  those  whose  lands  had  been  withheld  from  assessment 
by  fraud,  collusion,  or  mistake.  But  wastes  which  at  the  time  of  the 
setdement  were  not  included  within  the  known  boundaries  of  any 
estate,  could  not  by  any  possibility  be  contemplated  in  this  arrangement; 
and  as  it  was  known  by  general  inquiries,  which  have  since  been 
confirmed  by  actual  measurement,  that  the  quantity  of  land  under 
cultivation  in  Sylhet  hi  exceeded  the  total  on  which  the  settiement  had 
been  concluded,  it  was  quite  clear  that  an  acquisition  had  l)een  made 
frtmi  the  waste  to  which  the  government  right  for  revenue  would  apply. 
Such  lands  have  been  called  Htdabadee^  and  have  formed  the  subject 
of  a  most  voluminous  and  intri^te  correspondence  among  the  revenue 
officers  for  many  years. 

The  right  of  government  to  revenue  from  lands  which  have  been 
reclaimed  from  the  waste,  and  not  included  under  the  settiement,  is 
admitted  by  all  who  have  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
but  the  difficulty  is,  to  distinguish  such  lands;  and  its  possibility  is  by 
some  authorities  wholly  denied.  On  the  part  of  the  government  it  is 
urged,  that  documents  founded  on  the  old  survey  are  still  in  existence 
shewing  the  superficial  contents  of  each  estate  at  the  time  of  settiement, 
and  that  if  on  a  measurement  a  Taluk  is  now  found  to  contain  more  land 
than  the  gross  amount  (abadee  and  junglah  J  for  which  it  was  assessed, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  excess  has  been  derived  from  the  waste, 
and  indeed  it  does  not  appear,  prim4  facie,  that  it  could  well  be  derived 
from  any  other  source. 
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On  the  other  side  it  is  answeredt  that  the  documents  alladed  to 
cannot  be  relied  on,  and  that  even  if  they  were  worthy  of  more 
credit  than  can  be  conceded  to  them,  still  it  would  seem  a  good 
argoment  against  a  demand  for  increase  of  '^  jnnmiay'*  if  the  Talukdar 
were  to  urge  that  the  total  quantity  oi  land  in  his  estate  was  put  down 
originally  too  small,  either  in  consequence  of  "firand,  collusion^  or 
mistake."  To  this  it  has  been  rejoined,  that  there  is  of  course  no 
intention  to  deny  the  validity  of  such  an  objection  in  every  case 
when  it  shall  be  satisfactorily  established  by  evidence ;  and  the  parties 
seem  thus  to  be  at  issue  on  the  point,  whether  the  revenue  officers 
having  shown  that  there  is  an  excess  of  land,  it  rests  with  the  Talukdar 
to  prove  that  this  excess  was  within  his  original  boundaiy,  or  with  the 
government  to  go  one  step  further,  and  shew  by  additional  proof  that  it 
was  acquired  from  the  waste. 

In  the  course  of  this  inquiry  some  documentary  evidence  was 
brought  to  light,  calculated  to  facilitate  the  latter  course  of  proceeding 
very  much.  This  was  contained  in  certain  records  pr^iared  soon  after 
the  settlement,  and  shewing  the  boundaries,  locality,  and  estimated 
extent  of  the  waste  lands  which  had  been  reirarved  firom  the  settle- 
ment These  papers  were  very  incomplete^  and  did  not  include  the 
whole  of  the  wastes;  but  on  a  measurement  of  the  lands  indicated 
«by  them,  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  cultivation  was  elicited,  upon 
which  the  claim  for  revenue  was  admitted,  and  a  much  larger  quantity 
on  which  it  was  nearly  certain  it  could  be  established.  I  have  had 
no  opportunity  of  learning  the  result  of  these  inquiries^  having  been 
removed  from  the  district  before  they  were  completed. 

The  revenue  of  Kachar  was  derived,  at  the  time  of  its  acquisition 
by  us,  from  a  land  tax  levied  at  a  rate  much  higher  than  that  of 
Sylhet,  from  customs  levied  on  all  the  frontiers  at  most  extravagant 
rates,  from  a  sort  of  excise  taken  at  all  Bakars,  from  monopolies 
of  every  thing  valuable  in  trade,  as  ivory,  timber,  &c.  and  from  a  house 
tax  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains.  The  first  steps  taken  for  the 
reform  of  this  department  were,  the  abolition  of  all  monopolies,  the 
removal  of  all  prohibition  on  exports  and  imports,  the  abolition  of 
the  excise,  and  the  reduction  of  duties  in  the  external  trade.  The 
immediate  results  were,  an  increase  of  trade,  the  pustoms  on  which, 
though  levied  at  very  reduced  rates,  yielded  a  far  larger  amount  than 
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under  the  old  system  was  obtained  from  the  whole  of  the  Sayer  Mahal, 
and  I  think  this  branch  of  revenue  quadrupled  itself  in  five  years, 
thus  affording  another  verification  of  the  principle  in^nance, — ^that  low 
duties  by  encouraging  consumption,  will  be  found  more  productive 
than  high  ones,  which  on  the  contrary  check  it 

The  sources  of  revenue  in  Jynta  were  very  dissimilar  to  those  of 
Kachar,  as  the  Raja  of  that  country  having  acquired  the  plains  by 
conquest,  appears  to  have  abrogated  the  hereditary  rights  of  (he  land- 
holders, and  to  have  allowed  none  to  hold  except  on  terms  annually 
granted  or  renewed  at  his  pleasure,  and  which  were  very  various. 
The  plains  of  Jynta  were  probably  conquered  from  Sylhet  since  the 
days  of  Akbar,  one  of  the  Mahus  in  the  "  Ayin  Akhbari"  being  called 
Chyntar,  which  may  well  be  a  mistranscription,  the  Persian  letter  C 
having  been  mistaken  for  ^- 

History  and  people. — My  notices  of  the  history  and  people  of  these 
countries  will  necessarily  be  brief,  as  I  do  not  propose  to  record  the 
story  of  their  petty  dissensions  and  change  of  governors,  but  rather 
to  collect  and  point  attention  to  such  fiicts  whether  derived  from 
tradition  or  otherwise,  as  may  throw  light  on  the  origin  and  mi- 
grations of  the  races  wliich  inhabit  them,  and  this  the  more  especially, 
as  I  am  not  aware  that  in  so  doing,  I  shall  suppress  any  thing  of 
real  interest. 

JEocAom.— According  to  records  preserved  among  the  family  of  the 
last  princes  of  Kachar  (which  however  are  but  traditions  reduced  to 
wilting)  the  Kacharis  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Kamrup,  and  gave  to 
it  a  succession  of  Rigas  from  whom  the  late  royal  family  of  Kachar,  of 
the  line  of  Ha-tsung-tsa,  derive  thur  descent.  The  term  Kachari 
is  of  modem  date,  the  proper  name  by  which  that  people  call  them- 
selves being  Rangtsa,  and  the  country  from  which  they  trace  their 
origin  being  situated  in  the  north-east  of  Assam. 

It  is  known  that  Kamrup  extended  anciently  to  the  southward  as  far 
as  the  confluence  of  the  Megna  with  the  Brahmaputra;  and  the  Kacharis 
appear  to  have  established  themselves  in  the  countries  east  of  that  line, 
including  Assam,  Sylhet,  Tippera,  and  modem  Kachar,  or  Hirambha, 
in  all  of  which,  except  Sylhet,  they  are  found  as  a  distinct  people 
differing  in  appearance,  religion,  and  customs  from  the  other  inhabit- 
ants. 
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The  Ha-taang-tsa  family  was  expelled  firom  Ramrap  by  the  Rajas 
of  Kooch  Behar,  and  being  driven*  into  Hinimbha  maintained  them- 
eelvee  in  a  reduced  bat  independent  form  until  the  time  of  Raja 
Gobindchundra,  who  after  many  vicisritudes  of  fortune,  became  in  1824 
a  Britiah  tributary,  and  being  murdered  in  1880,  and  leaving  no  blood 
relations,  terminated  the  line. 

The  people  of  Tippera  are  said  to  have  the  same  origin  with  the 
Kacharis,  and  the  similarity  of  religion,  customs,  and  appearance, 
makes  this  probable.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  Rajas  of  both 
countries  have  formerly  acknowledged  the  connexion ;  the  Tippera 
family  i)eing  described  as  a  younger  branch  of  the  ancient  royal 
family,  which  in  their  expulsion  from  Kamrup  established  itself  in* 
dependently  in  the  country  which  it  formerly  held  as  %bl  appendage. 

The  dates  of  these  transactions  cannot  be  tracedi  but  the  Assam 
Baranjis  state,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  Ahom  dynasty  in  up- 
per Assam,  in  the  i2th  century,  the  Kooch  Behar  princes  had  possession 
of  Kamrup,  from  which,  as  well  as  from  the  date  of  the  first  Mahomedan 
expedition  into  Kamrup  (in  1204)  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  sub- 
version of  the  Kachar  dynasty  considerably  preceded  that  era,  and  that 
the  assertion  made  by  the  Kachar  cbiels,  that  their  ancestors  con- 
quered Assam  about  one  thousand  years  ago^  is  tolerably  corroct 

The  existence  in  Kachar,  even  in  these  days,  of  many  poor  and 
proud  fiunilies  who  disdain  to  labour  for  their  subsistence,  and  look  to 
<^cial  employment  alone  as  a  becoming  source  of  livelihood,  the 
number  of  offices,  and  their  nature,  so  inconsistentVith  the  poverty 
and  insignificance  of  the  late  petty  Court,  are  among  the  circumstances 
which  attest  the  credibility  of  the  story  of  former  power,  >and  taken 
with  traditions  current  in  these  countries,  entitle  the  pretensions  of  the 
Kacharis  to  a  degree  of  credit,  which  they  would  not  otherwise 
deserve* 

The  Kachari  language  is  unwritten,  having  been  superseded  for 
all  purposes  of  business  by  the  Bengali  for  many  centuries,  and  this 
circumstance  greatly  increases  the  difiliculty  of  all  attempts  to  trace  the 


•  The  tnulition  is,  that  the  invadetB  from  Kooch  Behar  were  preceded  by  Brahmana 
mounted  on  cows,  against  whom  the  Kacharis  either  could  not,  or  dare  not,  oppose 
themselves  ;  but  this  is  obviously  a  Hindu  fiction. 
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origio  of  the  peo|ile  thnmgh  that  mediimi.  Greater  probabUity  of 
aaoeeM  odfen  through  a  careful  examination  of  their  religion  and 
eoftoiBt,  on  which  points  my  inquiries  will,  I  think,  be  found  not  to  be 
without  use.  Although  Brahmanism  professes  to  receive  no  converts^ 
yet  great  efforts  have  been  made  to  bring  within  the  pale  df  Hinduism 
both  the  Kacharis,  the  Munipoiiesy  and  most  of  the  tribes  to  the 
eastward.  It  is  matter  of  liistory  that  Brahmanism  had  no  root  in 
Assam  earliw  than  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  though  it  has 
since  attained  to  such  power  as  to  shake  the  throne  of  that  country. 
In  Mnnipoie  its  progress  has  been  still  more  reoeat,  but  in  Kaohar 
Proper^  or  Hinuabhay  the  process  of  conversion  has  been  going  on 
before  our  eyes,  and  actually  commenced  within  the  last  fifty  years. 
The  father  and  unde  of  the  two  last  Rajas  professed  the  ddreligion,  and 
did  not  conform  to  Brahmanism;  but  Krishna  and  Gobindchundra, 
about  the  year  1790  a.  d.,  were  both  placed,  with  certain  ceremonies, 
in  the  body  of  a  large  copper  image  of  a  cow,  and  thence  produced 
by  Bengali  Brahmins  as  reclaimed  Hindus  to  an  admiring  people. 
Place  was  assigned  them  as  Ghhettry  of  the  Suraj  Bungsi  tribe^  and 
numbers  of  their  followers^  after  their  eaample,  were  admitted  to  caster 
and  are  called  Hindus ;  but  still  greater  numbers  were  infinitely 
dii^gusted  at  the  whole  procedurci  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
divisions  to  which  it  gave  rise,  and  the  injudiciotts  persecutions  by 
which  it  was  foilowedy  were  at  the  root  of  all  the  misfortunes  by  which 
the  country  was  soon  visited. 

The  ancient  religion  of  Kachar  is  not  clearly  referable  to  any  of  the 
forms  existing  in  Eastern  Asia,  and  certainly  not  to  any  of  the  Hindu 
systems^  as  will  appear  by  the  following  account.  The  Kacharis  ac- 
knowledge a  Supreme  Being,  or  first  principle,  firom  which  the  world 
and  all  that  it  contains  is  derived.  They  w<Hrship  the  manifest  powers 
of  nature,  or  rather  spirits  having  authority  over  them,  and  the  in- 
fluences of  the  seasons. 

No  superstitious  regard  is  paid  to  animal  life,  and  even  the  cow  was 
not  anciently  held  sacred. 

There  is  no  class  set  apart  for  the  priesthood,  neither  do  any  take 
upon  themselves  exclusively  sacerdotal  functions ;  but  these  are  per- 
formed by  the  elders  in  families,  and  by  the  ministers  of  states  and 
high  public  functionaries,  on  great  public  occasions.     There  was  how 
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ever  one  officer  who  had  charge  of  the  series  of  ceremonies  performed 
in  the  spring  of  the  year,  bat  his  duty  was  abolished  by  the  jealousy 
or  bigotry  of  the  late  Rajas.  Among  their  superstitions,  it  is  the  practice 
to  perform  sacrifice  before  a  bamboo  planted  in  the  ground,  and  into 
which  it  is  maintained  the  Power  worshipped  enters,  on  being  duly 
propitiated,  and  causes  the  boughs  to  bend  in  token  of  his  approba- 
tion.    This  custom  is  common  also  to  the  Tipperas. 

The  indiffereoce  shown  for  animal  life,  and  the  absence  of  an  esta- 
blished and  hereditary  priesthood,  mark  sufficiently  the  disconnexion 
with  Hinduism,  and  the  disregard  for  caste  may  be  taken  as  an 
additional  proof  of  this ;  for  though  the  people  a:!^  divided  into  forty 
Sympongs,  these  are  only  so  many  social  distinctions,  or  tribes,  and 
they  are  not  prohibited  from  intermarrying  or  eating  together,  which 
they  accordingly  frequently  do.  All  these  circumstances  considered, 
it  will  be  found  that  this  superstition  more  resembles  the  system  of 
Confucius  than  any  thing  Indian. 

The  law  of  inheritance  appears  to  be,  that  all  property  descends 
in  equal  shares  among  the  male  children,  and  afterwards,  in  the  natural 
order  of  succession,  to  the  brothers  and  brothers  issue;  but  as  the 
leading  men  formerly  made  no  acquisitions  in  land  (for  the  Rachari 
cultivation  is  carried  on  by  the  inferior  classes  in  a  species  of  co« 
parcenary)  the  subject  has  not  given  rise  to  much  investigation.  Mar- 
riages seem  to  have  been  contracted  spontaneously,  without  the  direct 
intervention  of  friends,  but  polygamy  was  allowed,  and  by  the  richer 
classes  indulged  in  to  a  great  extent.  The  marriage  of  widows  was 
sanctioned,  though  not  encouraged,  and  in  order  to  escape  the  scandal  of 
such  connexions,  it  seems  to  have  been  usual  for  widows,  at  least  among 
the  higher  ranks,  to  reside  in  the  families  of  their  deceased  husband's 
brother,  by  which  it  has  after  happened  that  more  scandal  was  created 
than  it  was  intended  to  avoid. 

Among  peculiar  customs,  for  which  no  reason  appears,  it  seems 
to  have  been  a  rule  that  the  Rajah  should  never  reside  in  a  building 
of  masonry,  but  in  bungalows  surrounded  by  a  stockaded  enclosure, 
perhaps  to  remind  him  of  his  origin  among  the  woods  of  upper  Assam. 
The  worship  of  irascible  female  spirits,  and  the  practice  of  the 
Tantra  magic  ascribed  by  the  Hindus  to  the  people  of  Ramrup,  are 
imputations  which  derive  some  countenance  from  the  existing  worship  of 
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Ramchttiidiy  the  Thakoorain  of  Kachar,  who  ii  adored  under  the 
symbol  of  a  sword,  religiously  preserved  in  the  Rajbarri,  and  to  the 
possession  of  which  the  most  inexpressible  importance  is  attached. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  no  image  of  any  thing  having  life  is 
worshipped  in  Kachar,  nor  are  there  either  in  that  country  or  Sylhet 
any  remains  of  antique  buildings,  and  especially  of  Hindu  buildings, 
to  attest  the  existence  at  an  early  date  of  a  Hindu  population.  There 
is  a  footstep  cut  in  the  rock  on  the  ridge  east  of  Aquee,  said  by  the 
people  of  both  Kachar  and  Munipur  to  have  been  made  by  the  gods 
as  a  boundary  mark  between  the  two  states:  this  may  be  one  of 
the  numerous  footsteps  of  Gautama,  but  there  is  obviously  no  certainty 
about  its  antiquity. 

jr<uta«.— Among  the  aboriginal  tribes,  the  Kasias,  or  more  correctly 
(as  they  style  themselves)  the  Khyee^  attract  the  most  attention, 
standing  as  much  distinguished  from  their  neighbours  in  personal  ap- 
pearance^ and  social  and  religious  customs,  as  their  country  is  different 
from  others  in  geological  structure  and  physical  aspect  The  Khyee  are 
an  athletic  race  of  mountaineers,  fond  still  of  a  martial  appearance, 
and  their  reputation  as  warriors  is  hardly  extinct,  as  their  extensive 
feudatory  inroads  are  still  remembered  in  Sylhet  and  Assam,  the 
plains  of  which  countries  they  formerly  laid  under  contribution  very 
frequently.  The  religion  of  the  Kasias  does  not  assimilate  with 
any  of  the  known  Indian  systems,  but  is  limited  to  certain  super- 
stitious practices  (among  which  the  auguiy  seems  to  be  in  greatest 
esteem)  and  to  the  reverence  for,  and  sacrifice  to^  the  presiding  deities 
of  villages,  hills,  and  similar  localities,  but  does  not  comprehend  the 
knowledge  of  a  uniyersal,  all-pervading  Intelligence,  such  as  is  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Kacharis,  or  the  immortality  of  the  souL  Brah- 
manism  has  made  some  progress .  among  the  Kasias,  especially  of 
Jynta,  and  some  of  the  higher  classes  there  have  adopted  Hindu 
practices,  and  obtained  admission  among  the  Sudra  castes,  but  this  has 
not  led  to  the  entire  abandonment  of  their  national  superstitions^ 
connected  with  which  was  the  cruel  abomination  of  human  sacrifice, 
for  being  accessory  to  which  the  last  Raja  lost  his  throne  and 
country. 

The  great  peculiarity  among  the  Khyee,  and  that  by  which  perhaps 
their  remote  connexion  with  other  tribes  will  be  established,  is  the 
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custom  iMdtk  prevailB  in  regard  to  the  descent  of  both  personal  and 
real  property,  and  which  holds  equally  of  regal  authority.  By  this  all 
property  and  right  passes  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  nearest  female 
relative  in  the  descending  line,  or  generally,  to  the  son  of  the  eldest 
sister  of  the  holder.  Whatever  laxity  may  be  obac^ed  in  regard 
to  other  practices,  and  however  some  of  the  upper  ranks  may  conform 
to  the  rales  of  caste,  and  desire  admission  among  the  Hindus,  this 
custom  is  by  all  most  tenaciously  adhered  to.  They  are  further 
charged  with  the  practice  of  polyandry,  but  however  it  may  in  reaHty 
be  tolerated,  the  upper  classes  in  general  disclaim  it,  and  it  can  be 
said  to  prevail  only  among  the  poorer  sort,  with  whom  too  it  would 
often  seem  to  mean  rather  fiudlity  of  divorce  than  the  simultaneoQs 
admission  of  a  plurality  of  husbands.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
unqualified  polyandry  existed  formerly,  and  that  it  has  Allen  into 
disrepute  since  a  more  intimate  eonneuon  with  the  plains  has  sprung 
up. 

The  ELhyee  language  is  unwritten,  and  moreover  exhibits  no  aflbity 
with  any  of  the  languages  of  the  neighbourhood,  some  of  which, 
(numerous  and  diversifl.ed  as  they  are),  often  offer  indications  of  a 
common  origin,  but  the  point  is  of  less  importance,  as  among  the  rode 
mountain  tribes  great  dissimilarity  of  language  has  been  observed  to 
exist,  even  where  a  common  origin  was  nearly  certain.  There  aw  no 
antique  remains,  or  works  of  art,  on  which  to  build  conjectures  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  people  by  whom  the  country  was  anciently  occu- 
pied, for  though  there  are  several  considerable  rude  stone  coluouiar 
erections,  yet  there  is  nothing  peculiar  or  artificial  in  their  construe* 
tion,  and  they  are  exceeded  in  magnitude  and  vastness  of  design  by 
Stonehenge,  and  by  the  Masses  seen  in  Mexico.  No  mechanical  con- 
trivances were  employed  in  raising  either  these  columns,  or  the  cir- 
cular slabs  which  are  often  met,  but  they>  were  constructed  by  manual 
labor,  some  of  them  being  of  recent  times.  There  is  however  a  stone 
bridge  of  considerable  dimensions  in  the  Jynta  mountains,  the  style  of 
which  is  Saracenic,  but  it  is  quite  possible  the  work  may  have  been 
constructed  by  a  Mussulman  in  the  employment  of  the  Raja  at  no  very 
distant  period.  No  great  respect  is  paid  by  the  Khyee  to  hereditary 
chiefs,  though  their  rank  is  readily  admitted,  but  their  influence  depends 
more  on  their  personal  character,  and  their  power  to  guide  the  public 
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aMemblieiy  without  which  nothing  is  decided  either  among  the  com- 
munity collectiyely,  or  the  villages  separately. 

DestmctiOn  of  human  life,  whether  by  aoddent  or  design,  in  open 
war  or  in  secret,  is  always  the  cause  offend  among  the  relations  of  the 
parties,  which  are  tenninated  only  by  reprisals,  or  a  compensation  in 
mon^. 

The  equipment  of  a  Khyee  chief  is  martial  and  striking  in  appearance; 
a  tunic  of  strong  doth,  bordered  by  party  colors,  without  sleeves,  well 
adapted  to  muscular  exertions,  sits  close  to  his  body  above  the  waist ; 
an  ample  shield  of  buffidoe  hide  or  brass  is  slung  at  his  back,  and  leaves 
him  at  liberty  to  employ  both  his  hands  either  with  the  bow,  the  javelin, 
or  a  powerful  two-handed  sword  which  hangs  by  his  ddew  This  sword 
is  unique  in  kind,  and  more  like  the  <arerman  or  Swiss  weapon  than  any 
thing  Indian.  The  bow  is  of  bamboo^  and  is  fitted  with  a  slip  of  the 
same  substance  in  place  of  twine,  as  it  never  softens  in  rain,  and  is 
equally  useful  in  all  weathers.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Khyee  that 
though  acquainted  with  the  use  of  poisoned  arrows  they  never  employ 
them  against  their  fellow  men  in  war,  but  only  in  the  chase  against 
wild  beasts.  A  series  of  destructive  defeats  during  a  protracted  con* 
test  with  the  Government  troops  has  not  entirely  destroyed  the  mar- 
tial disposition  of  this  peqple^  who  probably  still  retain  the  remem- 
brance of  those  days  in  which  their  fathers  pillaged  both  Sylhet  and 
Assam. 

Conjecture  is  lost  in  assigning  a  probable  origin  to  the  Rhyeee.  Seg- 
regated strictly  in  a  tract  of  country  as  di£S»reat  from  the  neighbour- 
hood as  they  themselves  are  from  the  other  tribes,  they  seem  to  owe 
the  retention  of  their  independence  entirely  tb  their  personal  qualities, 
as  their  mountains  are  by  no  means  difficult  of  access.  I  am  quite 
sensible  that  verbal  analogy  affords  but  a  slight  foundation  on  which  to 
build  an  hypothesis,  but  J  may  nevertheless  mention,  that  a  people  resem- 
bliog  the  Khyee  in  some  particulars  formerly  occupied  a  position  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Brahmaputra  at  Measpara,  where  they  were  called 
Mek ;  they  were  known  to  have  come  originally  from  the  frontiers  of 
Butan  and  Nipal;  the  Khyee  are  called  Sdike  by  the  Kacharis,  and 
their  customs  in  regard  to  marriage  assimilate  to  those  of  Sutan.  The 
theory  which  would  assign  a  western  origin  to  the  Khyee  is  counten- 
anced by  their  appearance,  and  especially  by  the  absence  in  them  of 
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those  peculiarities  about  the  eye  which  stamp  the  tribes  of  Indo-Chi- 
nese origin. 

Ifagiu. — The  Nagas  are  found  in  all  the  tracts  east  of  the  Kupili 
River,  as  &r  as  the  country  of  the  Khamtis,  much  of  which  is  un- 
explored. This  generic  name  seems  to  have  been  applied  to  them 
by  the  Hindus  of  the  plain,  with,  reference  either  to  their  scanty  cloth- 
ing, or  more  probably  to  their  residence  in  the  mountains,  but  is  not 
acknowledged  among  themselves  or  the  other  hill  tribes,  among  whom 
they  call  themselves  **  Kwaphee.'*  They  are  associated  commonly  with 
the  Kukis  or  Koonjye,  from  whom  however  they  are  essentially  distinct 
in  customs,  and  personal  appearance.  The  Nagas  though  often  power- 
ful men,  yet  do  not  commonly  display  those  marks  from  which  great 
strength  may  be  inferred.  Their  limbs  have  not  the  massive  confi- 
guration of  the  Kukis  and  other  hill  men.  It  is  a  distinguishing 
particular  of  the  Naga  tribes  that  they  are  not  a  migratory  or  wan- 
dering people,  and  while  the  hill  Kacharis  and  Kukis  continually  change 
their  locations,  seldom  keeping  their  villages  more  than  three  years  in 
one  spot,  the  Nagas  remain  fixed,  and  their  insignificant  villsges, 
which  appear  in  one  of  Rennell's  early  Maps,  are  to  be  found  still  as 
they  stood  in  1764.  Again,  the  Nagas  are  remarkable  as  using 
no  weapons  but  tke  javelin  and  dao,  a  sort  of  bill  common  to  the 
Birmas,  Shans,  and  most  of  the  hill  tribes  except  the  Kasias;  and 
they  have  no  prejudices  on  the  score  of  food,  eating  every  thing 
indiscriminately,  as  well  that  flesh  which  has  been  slain  for  food  as  that 
which  has  not  In  common  with  the  Kukis  and  Garrows  however 
they  abstain  strictly  from  milk,  butter,  or  ghee,  looking  on  the  use  of 
them  with  great  aversion.  The  religion  of  both  tribes  is  limited  to  a 
few  superstitious  practices,  differing  among  themselves,  but  presenting 
nothing  from  which  their  origin  or  connexion  with  other  tribes  is 
to  be  inferred. 

Eukis, — ^The  Kukis  have  long  been  notorious  for  their  attacks 
on  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  the  plains,  to  whom  along  the  Sylhet 
and  Kachar  frontier  they  have  at  times  been  very  troublesome.  In 
addition  to  the  javelin  they  employ  bows  and  poisoned  arrows,  a 
practice  perhaps  suggested  by  their  contests  with  the  larger  animals,  as 
elephants  and  tigers,  with  which  their  forests  abound.  The  object 
of  their  inroads  on  the  plains  is  not  plunder,  for  which  they  have  never 
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beea  known  to  shew  any  desire,  but  they  kill  and  carry  away  the 
heads  of  as  many  human  beings  as  they  can  seize^  and  have  been 
known  in  one  night  to  carry  off  fifty.  These  are  used  in  certain 
ceremonies  performed  at  the  funerals  of  the  chiefs,  and  it  is  always 
after  the  death  of  one  of  their  Rajas  that  their  incursions  occur. 

The  proper  limits  of  the  Kukis  are  undefined,  but  they  never  seem 
to  have  stretched  northward  of  Chattrchura  peak,  and  Kukitunga 
on  the  frontier  of  Sylhet,  por  above  Soor  and  Tungtching  in  Kachar. 
The  villages  at  Abong  in  Upper  Kachar  are  exceptions,  but  they 
are  well  known  to  have  been  settled  by  Riya  Krishnachundra  with 
Kukis  from  the  southward,  who  had  sought  his  protection.  The  Kukis 
have  been  accused  of  cannibalism,  and  I  am  aware  of  an  instance 
in  which  the  charge  seemed  substantiated,  but  ,they  disclaim  the 
imputation  with  much  vehemence,  and  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  think 
that  the  practice  is  frequent  among  them. 

People  ef  SplheL — The  inhabitants  of  Sylhet  are  Bengalis,  and 
not  distinguishable  from  that  race  in  the  districts  to  the  westward. 
On  a  closer  examination,  however,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  lower 
classes,  especially  the  inferior  castes  of  Hindu  cultivators,  bear  marks 
of  their  indigenous  origin,  and  a  striking  difference  may  be  remarked 
between  their  features  and  those  of  the  Musulman  descendants  of 
the  colonists  by  whom  the  country  was  gradually  conquered.  The 
few  families  of  any  consideration  in  the  district  are  known  to  be 
of  Hindustani  or  Persian  origin,  and  these  are  the  most  respected, 
thoogh  they  have  been  superseded  of  late  years  by  one  or  two  consi- 
derable Hindu  houses,  which  have  acquired  fortune  and  consequence 
in  our  servica  There  are  also  some  Musulman  families,  descendants 
of  chiefs  or  Rajas  under  the  Kamrnp  dynasty,  who  were  forced  to 
conform  to  llahomedanism  on  the  change  of  masters ;  of  these  the 
principal  is  that  of  the  Baniachuny  Raja,  whose  ancestor  was  probably 
the  party  conquered  by  Esau  Afghan,  in  the  reign  of  Akhbar,  when 
"  the  kutbeh  was  read,  and  the  coin  struck  in  the  Bhatta  country,'' 
according  to  Abnl  Fuzil.  It  must  have  been  a  R^ja  of  the  same 
family  also  who  was  attacked  in  1254  a.  d.  by  Mulic  Yuzbeg,  the 
Governor  of  Bengal,  who  afterwards  lost  his  life  in  Southern  Assam, 
or  rather  in  the  mountains  between  Assam  and  Sylhet,  The  fttmily 
though  converted   to  Mahomedanism  has  always  retained  the  title 
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of  Riya:  it  is  last  going  to  rain  onder  the  joint  influence  of  the  laws 
of  inheritance  and  improvident  habits. 

It  is  impossible  (and  if  possible  woold  be  tedions)  to  trace  the  steps 
by  wldch  the  progressiye  conquest  of  this  part  of  Kammp  was  effected, 
but  some  of  the  principal  may,  I  think,  be  satisfactorily  established,  and 
will  be  found  worthy  of  attention.  The  earliest  Mahomedan  invasion  is 
that  of  Mahomed  finkhtiyar,  who  is  said  to  have  penetrated  through 
Kamrup  into  Thibet  in  a.  d.  1205-6;  and  as  I  think  his  expedition, 
though  unsucoessfol,  called  forth  a  display  of  energy  and  talent  calcu- 
lated to  excite  our  admiration  of  these  early  adventurers,  I  shall  ofSar 
no  apology  for  attempting  to  elucidate  it. 

Mahomed  BukhUyar  was  the  Governor  <^  Behar,  and  in  1203  a.  d. 
entered  Bengal,  and  having  rapidly  overcome  that  country,  he  imme- 
diately turned  his  forces  against  Kamrup,  which  appears  to  have  been 
then  a  powerful  kingdom,  and  worthy  of  his  arms.  The  accounts  of  his 
expedition,  left  us  by  Mahomedan  writers,  state  that  he  proceeded  fiom 
Dacca,  opening  for  himself  a  road  along  the  banks  of  the  Luckia ; 
that  he  marehed  under  the  guidance  of  a  hill  chie^  of  the  tribe  called 
Koonch,  whom  he  had  converted  to  Islamism;  that  they  reached  a 
mighty  river  *<three  times  as  wide  as  the  Ganges"  called  the  Bang^ 
muttee^  on  which  stood  a  city  called  Burdehund,  which  he  captured ;  that 
after  marching  ten  days  along  the  banks  of  this  river,  they  entered  the 
defiles  of  the  mountains^  having  passed  which,  they  crossed  the  river 
(Brahmaputra  ?)  by  a  stone  bridge  of  twenty-two  arohe%  after  whicb 
the  Baja  of  Kamrup  submitted.  He  then  moved  into  the  Butaa 
mountains,  and  reached  the  plains  of  Thibet,  where  his  army  waa  so 
roughly  handled  in  a  battle  with  the  people  of  the  country,  and 
alarmed  by  an  expected  attack  from  the  chief  of  a  city  called  Kerrim* 
patan,  which  was  governed  by  a  Christian,  having  under  him  a  B^tia 
population  with  Brahman  officers,  that  they  retreated,  and  finding 
the  bridge  broken  down  by  the  Kamrup  Rija,  who  now  harassed  them 
in  every  way,  they  returned,  utterly  discomforted  with  the  loss  of 
the  greater  part  of  their  number,  to  Bengal,  where  Mahomed  BukhUyar 
died  of  grief  and  vexation.  I  inust  own  the  latter  part  of  thia 
narrative  is  quite  inexplical^e  on  any  hypothesiS|  except  that  of 
the  fancy  of  the  writers,  or  their  desire  to  account  for  a  defeat  which 
was  most  likely  the  consequence  of  disease  and  privation.    But  the 
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first  part  admits  of  some  explanationsy  calculated  to  remove  apparent 
inconsistencies,  and  to  render  the  story  up  to  the  passage  of  the 
bridge  sufficiently  credible.     The  points  which  demand  elucidation 
are,  the  locality  of  the  Bangmuttee  and  its  extraordinary  size ;  the 
stpne  bridge  of  twenty-two  arches;  and  the  name  of  the  river  over 
which  it  was  thrown.    In  the  narrative  three  hill  tribes  are  mentioned, 
the  Koonch,  the  Mikah,  and  the  Nadera ;  the  Koonch  it  has  been  sup- 
posed are  the  people  of  Rooch  Bahar,  but  however  this  may  be^ 
there  is  no  difficulty  about  the  Mikah,  that  being  the  name  by  which 
the  Kasias  at  this  day  are  known  among  the  Kacharis ;  and  Mikedeeiah 
being  the  title   of  an  officer  who  had  charge  of  the  frontier  with 
that  people,  and  such  of  them  as  occasionally  took  up  their  residence 
within  the  Kachar  jurisdictiim ;    and  as  it  is  expressly  stated  that 
the  Mahomedan  army  crossed  the  mauniaiHSf  brfore  they  reached  the 
bridge,  and  bef<Nre  the  Raja  submitted,  I  conclude,  that  they  entered 
Lower  Assam,  not  by  Goalpara,  but  by  the  Kasia  or  Kachar  mountains. 
The  river,  three  times  as  wide  as  the  Ganges,  could  not  have  been 
the  Brahmaputra,  both  because  Mahomedan  writers  shew  themselves 
acquainted  with  that  river,  and  because  no  one  who  had  seen  the 
rivers  about  Dacca,  could  ever  fancy   the   Brahmaputra  above  the 
Luckia  to  be  even  wider  than  the  Ganges;  but  to  reach  the  Kasia 
HiU^  they  must  have  marched  along  the  edge  of  the  inundation 
in  the  Bhatta  country,  most  likely  before  the  waters  had  much  abated, 
and  they  mistook  that  for  a  river. 

No  river  called  Bangmuttee  (burster  of  earth)  is  now  known  in  the 
north-east  parts  of  Bengal,  but  there  is  a  place  called  Bangha,  which 
derives  its  name,  without  question,  from  its  position  at  the  fork  of 
the  Soorma  and  Kusiara  rivers,  where  the  latter  hunu  from  the 
former  and  rushes  towards  the  Bhatta  country.  It  should  here  too  be 
remariced,  that  Bhangh  (^tW)  means  to  walk  through  water  or  mud,  as 
well  as  to  burst  or  break,  and  the  expression  therefore  is  applicable 
to  the  inundation.  As  the  guide  was  called  Ali  Mikab,  I  conclude  that 
he  was  a  Kasia,  and  led  the  army  over  his  native  mountains  to  some  point 
on  the  Burrampootah,  where  a  temporary  bridge,  composed  of  timber, 
supported  on  pieces  of  rough  stone,  might  be  erected,  and  where  the 
breadth  would  not  be  so  great,  but  that  in  the  dry  season  twenty- 
two  arches  might  suffice  for  the  passage  over  the  actual  stream. 

5o 
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If  any  doubt  should  still  be  entertained,  that  the  fifst  Mahonedaii 
expeditions  into  Kamrup  and  Assam  passed  through  the  mountains 
north  of  Sylhet,  I  may  meniion,  that  in  1256  a.  d.  Maleo  Yusbeg,  who 
had  invaded  Kamrup  from  Bengal,  was  killed  while  retreating  '^  across 
the  mountains ;"  and  that  between  1489  and  1499  Ala- Udln,  having 
^^  first  overrun  Assam^  proceeded  westward  to  the  conquest  of  Kamrup, 
which  course  is  impossible  on  any  other  supposition,  than  that  he 
entered  As^am  by  the  way  either  of  Hirumbah  or  Sylhet,  most  likely 
the  former. 

Mahomed  Bnkhtiyar's  anny  consisted  of  ten  thousand  men,  chiefly 
l^artar  cavalry,  and  that  he  was  able  to  subsist  them,  proves  that  the 
countries  through  which  he  passed  must  have  been  well  cultivated ; 
but  when  we  reflect  that  this  expedition  was  made  before  the  in- 
vention of  fire-arms,  and  that  the  invaders  had  therefore  no  advantage 
over  the  people  of  the  country  in  regard  to  their  weapons,  while  the 
country  is  in  no  part  favourable  for  cavalry,  we  cannot  but  feel  our 
respect  for  the  skill,  energy,  and  enterprize  of  the  early  Mahomedan 
conquerors  of  India  considerably  elevated. 

The  condition  of  Sylhet,  as  noticed  in  the  Ayin  Akhbari,  with  the 
fact  formerly  noticed,  that  the  Bhatta  country  was  only  recently  con« 
quered,  proves  that  in  the  time  of  Akhbar,  the  district  had  not  acquired 
above  one  half  of  its  present  dimensions,  and  this  supposition  is 
confirmed  by  Snnnuds  bearing  date  in  the  16th  and  16th  centuries, 
shewing  that  adventurers  were  encouraged  to  make  war  upon  '*  the  infi- 
dels" on  the  frontier,  and  that  lands  were  granted,  of  which  they 
were  to  obtain  possession  by  force.  The  town  of  Sylhet  existed 
in  the  time  of  Akhbar,  and  as  this  is  known  to  date  from  the  Mosque 
built  over  the  tomb  of  Sha  Gelaal,  its  patron  saint,  who  con- 
quered it  from  a  native  Raja,  we  may  assume,  that  the  current  tra- 
dition, which  assigns  its  erection  to  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  is 
correct. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  English  power  occurs  in  1762,  when 
a  detachment  of  five  companies  of  Sipahis  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
H.  Verelst  marched  from  Chittagong  under  the  Tippera  Hills  through 
the  southern  part  of  Sylhet  into  Kachar,  where  they  remained  nearly 
a  year,  encamping  at  Kaspur,  then  the  capital  and  residence  of  Ri^a 
Hurrishchunder.     After  a  lapse  of  seventy  years  the  object  of  this 
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mareh  had  been  forgotteD^  except  by  a  few  old  personay  who  stated  that 
it  waff  for  the  conquest  of  Manipur,  and  this  statement  has  proved  to 
be  correct,  the  researches  of  Captain  Pemberton  having  elicited  the 
original  treaty  concluded  with  the  chief  of  Chittagong,  under  which 
it  was  agreed  tliai  the  Raja  Jy  Sinh  of  Manipur,  who  had  been  expelled 
by  the  Burmans,  should  be  restored  by  us  on  certain  conditions,  chiefly 
of  a  commercial  nature.  The  expedition  was  prevented  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  country  from  proceeding  beyond  Kaspur,  and  was  recal* 
led  to  assist  in  the  war  against  Kasim  All  Khan. 

In  J  774  a  detachment  under  Major  HennilLer  was  employed  against 
the  Raja  of  Jynta,  whose  country  was  conquered,  but  restored  on  pay- 
ment of  a  fine.  The  cause  of  this  collision  is  supposed  to  have  been 
connected  with  the  marauding  habits  to  which  the  Kasias  were  then 

addicted,  and  which  had  not  yet  been  suppressed. 

There  is  but  one  point  of  general  interest  untouched,  upon  which  I 
wish  to  offer  a  few  words  before  concluding  this  very  long  paper. 
Slavery  has  always  existed  in  these  countries,  and  the  number  of  persons 
in  that  unhappy  condition  is  very  large.  In  former  days  there  is  no 
doubt  great  atrocities  were  committed  in  regard  to  this  matter,  whole 
families  c^  hill  people  being  sometimes  carried  off  openly,  sometimes 
kidnapped,  and  sometimes  brought  under  the  pressure  of  famine,  an 
evil  of  frequent  occurrence  among  the  hills.  Even  in  our  days  a 
regular  traffic  was  carried  on  in  slaves,  numbers  being  annually  export- 
ed from  Rachar  to  Aracan  through  the  British  territories.  This  was 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Civil  authorities  some  years  ago,  and 
effectually  checked  for  the  future  \  but  the  law  still  permits  domestic 
or  local  slavery,  though  it  prohibits  exportation,  and  while  the  hill 
people  continue  to  make  war  on  each  other,  and  to  sell  their  children 
in  times  of  scarcity,  perhaps  it  is  only  a  wise  discretion,  which  allows 
the  existence  of  this  great  moral  blot  on  society.  But  apart  from 
legislative  provisions,  there  is  a  course  by  which  the  evil  might  be 
gradually  eradicated,  while  prodigious  benefit  in  another  shape,  would 
at  the  same  time  be  conferred  on  all  the  countries  in  which  it  exists. 
This  is  the  formation  of  an  establishment  for  the  purchase  and  manu- 
mission of  slaves,  more  especially  of  children,  which  are  often  sold  at 
very  low  prices.  These  well  brought  up,  and  instructed  in  the  use- 
ful arts  as  husbandmen  and  artizans,  would  in  a  few  years  become 
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the  means  of  operating  a  great  improTement  in  the  social  condition 
of  the  people  among  whom  they  would  spread,  and  to  whom  they 
would  offer  the  sort  of  information  which  is  required  to  elevate  them 
in  the  scale  of  civilization,  by  the  example  of  supmor  morality, 
intelligence,  and  well  directed  industry,  which  they  might  be  expected 
to  exhibit. 

The  number  of  people^  in  all  these  districts  is  on  the  increase,  in  a 
country  where  every  thing  tends  to  encourage  increase,  and  where 
the  checks,  both  positive  and  moral,  are  as  entirely  absent  as  they 
appear  to  be  in  China.  The  census*  taken  in  1820,  shewed  the  in- 
habitants of  Sylhet  had  more  than  doubled  since  1801,  and  if  little 
dependance  can  be  placed  on  the  accuracy  of  these  returns,  enough  is 
known  from  other  sources  to  warrant  the  belief  of  an  enormous  increase. 
The  quantity  of  land  brought  into  cultivation,  and  the  creation  of 
new  estates  by  the  subdivision  of  the  old  ones,  are  among  the  most  on- 
questionable  proofs  of  this  assertion. 

Whatever  doubts  may  be  entertained,  reasonably  or  otherwise,  of  the 
advantages  resulting  to  India  from  the  rule  of  Britain,  I  cannot  omit  to 
record  my  humble  testimony  to  its  value  in  this  quarter,  or  to  state  my 
belief  that  as  in  no  other  parts  which  I  have  visited,  has  that  rule  been 
more  manifestly  exerted  for  the  good  of  the  people,  so  in  no  other  has 
it  called  forth  more  unequivocal  marks  of  loyalty,  attachment,  and 
confidence ;  and  far  off  may  the  day  be,  when  these  shall  abate.  In  proof 
of  this,  I  may  notice  the  behaviour  of  the  people  during  the  invasion 
of  Eachar  in  1824,  by  the  Burmans,  when  they  advanced  to  the  very 
frontier  of  Sylhet  without  in  any  way  affecting  its  tranquillity.  But  in 
a  more  trying  emergency,  when  the  British  troops  were  withdrawn  for 
the  protection  of  Dacca,  the  people  of  Sylhet  not  only  remained  loyal, 
but  an  offer  was  actually  made  by  some  influential  men  to  raise  a  levy 
en  masse  with  which  to  oppose  the  enemy,  and  a  small  force  was  actually 
embodied,  the  men  of  which,  by  their  local  knowledge  and  endurance 
of  climate,  proved  of  considerable  use.  The  readiness  with  which 
these  took  service  at  such  a  time,  must  be  laid  to  the  account  of  some 
deeper  feeling  than  ordinary  (for  their  homes  were  on  the  very  frontier), 

•  In  1801  numbtr  of  p«nons,  403,945.    In  1830,  ntunbor  of  panons  1,063,720. 
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and  thatanqaeBtionably  was  the  dread  of  the  devaatation  which  accom« 
panied  the  Barmeae  advance ;  but  if  the  eziating  GoTeniment  had  been 
nnpopolaTy  all  would  have  been  at  least  indifferent  at  a  change  of 
maaten,  and  some  certainly  would  have' intrigued  with  the  enemy. 
But  nothing  of  the  kind  occurred,  and  I  even  succeeded  in  inducing 
tome  who  had  been  released,  after  fiUling  into  the  enemy's  hands,  to 
return  and  act  as  spies  on  our  behalf,  at  the  risk  of  every  thing 
which  a  Hindu  (and  these  were  Brahmuns)  values  more  than  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kachar  disgusted  and 
worn  out  by  the  oppressions  of  their  native  chiefs,  did  coalesce  with  the 
Burmans,  thereby  proving  that  their  dread  of  that  sanguinary  people 
could  be  overcome  by  their  sense  of  the  intolerable  character  of  the 
Government  under  which  they  were  groaning,  and  that  they  had  reached 
a  point  in  endurance,  at  which  any  change  appeared  for  the  better. 


Memorandum  on  the  Silk  Trade  between  Shikarpore  and  Khorassan, 
and  on  the  produce  of  Indigo  in  Sinde.  By  Lieut  J.  Postans,  As" 
eisiani  Political  Agent,  Upper  Sinde, 

The  importation  of  raw  silk  from  the  north-west  to  Shikarpore 
is  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  import  trade  from 
that  direction ;  the  article  appears  to  be  of  a  superior  description,  and 
as  I  am  not  aware  of  its  being  known  in  the  Bombay  market,  I  have 
collected  the  following  particulars  to  accompany  samples. 

The  following  are  the  'descriptions  of  the  raw  silk,  with  the  prices 
of  each  in  the  Shikarpore  Bazar,  import  duty  paid  (at  one  rupee  six 
annas  per  maund). 

No.  1.  "  Kokanee^^'  from  Bokhara  (produced  in  Toorkistan)  price 
10*  Shikarpore  rupees  per  a$MT. 

No.  2.  ''  Toonee,''  from  Rerat  (produced  in  Toorkistan)  13  Rs.  12 
annas  per  asear, 

*  Silk  raw  and  in  thread,  prepared,  is  weighed  at  the  rate  of  90}  Shikarp<Nre 
mpeec,  or  1  aasar,  or  88  Company's  rupees  last  coinage.  The  Shikarpore  rupee  ^ 
present  is  worth  94}  Company's  per  100  Shikarpore,  or  5}  per  cent  in  favour  of 
the  former. 
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Na  3.  '<  Shal  hafee,*'  from  Kerat  (produced  in  Toorkistan)  16  Bs.  10 
annas  per  assar. 
,,    4.  **  Natoaheef"  from  Bokhara,  do.  14  B«.  12  annas  per  auar. 
„    6.  **  Gheelanee^^  from  Kermare  and  Fezed^  do.  9  Ba  per  oiear. 
9,    6.  ^^  KaJLoaekuT^  from  Kerat  do.  9  Be.  per  auar. 
The  value  of  annual  imports  maj  be  about  50>000  rupees,  and 
the  route  is  through  the  great  pass  of  the  Bolan;  the  traders  are 
principally  A^haunsi  who  visit  Shilcarpore  with  the  annual  Kaffillas 
from  October  to  March,  though  much  of  the  article  is  purchased  by 
the    Hindoo  agents  of  the  Shikarpore  sowcars,  who  are  to  be  found 
in  all  the  important  cities  and  marts  of   the  north-west,  (see  Sir 
A.  Bumes'  report  on  the  trade  of  Shikarpore.) 

Nos.  1,  2,  5,  6  of  the  raw  silks  above  enumerated,  are  prepared 
for  weaving,  and  dyed  at  Shikarpore.  The  Shal  bafee  and  Nawahee^ 
Nos.  3  and  4,  are  manufactured  at  Roree,  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  Indus,  into  a  silk  fabric,  known  as  '*  Duryaee^**  value  at  Roree,  7 
annas  per  gu2.  The  silk  thread  prepared  at  Shikarpore,  and  here- 
after enumerated,  principally  finds  a  market  at  Khyrpore,  Sukkur, 
Roree,  Larkhana,  Gundava,  Bagh  in  Cutchee,  and  towards  Lower 
Scindh,  as  far  as  Sehwan  and  Tc^ttab,  where  it  is  manufactured  into 
"  LoonghUT  of  various  descriptions,  "  Gul-budduns,*'  and  other  fabrics 
used  in  the  country.  The  raw  material,  or  prepared  thread,  does  not 
appear  to  enter  into  the  export  trade  of  Shikarpore^  with  the  marts  of 
the  neighbouring  countries. 

List  of  prepared  silk  threads  from  the  raw  "  Kokanee.^ 
No.     L  **  Pestakee,*^  yellow,   Gooljuleel,   (Mettilat)  dye,  price  20 
Rs.  per  assar. 
„     2.  **  Chumunee,^*    light  green,   mixture   of  Indigo   with  the 
above ;  20  Rs.  per  do. 

3.  "  Subzj*'  dark  green  do  do.  do.,  20  Rs.  per  do. 

4.  <'  Soormar,^*  Indigo  do.  20.  Rs.  per  do. 

5.  **  Koombar^-  orange,  Roomba  (safflower)  dye  do.  28  Rs. 
per  do. 

„     6.  <<  TiUar,''  deep  yellow  (light  gold)  Koombeera  ?  dye  do.  1 6  do. 
„     7.  **  Koormis,*'  cochineal  dye,  crimson,  do.  21  Rs.  12  annas 

per  do. 
„     8.  ''  Uioko''  white,  undyed  do.  20  Rs.  do. 


if 


used  as  the 
*>  above,  price 
24  Rs.  per 
assar. 
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List  of  prepared  thread  from  the  raw  "  Toone^, 

1.  Pisiakee^  "j  Same  dyes 

2.  Chumunee^ 
'     3.     SvhZy 

4.  Ashmanee  (light  blue  Indigo) 

5.  AchoOy 

6.  Three  shades  of  cochineal,  Rs.  26-12  per  seer. 

The  raw  silks  *^  Gheilanee"  and  "  Kuhockwy*  are  not  in  any  general 
^se,  *'  Kokanee**  and  "  Toonee^^  being  the  principal  importations,  and 
the  most  in  use. 

The  expense  of  transmitting  goods  from  Shikarpore  to  the  sea, 
by  water  carriage,  may  be  easily  ascertained,  as  certain  rates  have 
been  established  by  the  British  Government  for  freight  by  packet 
boats ;  thus,  from  Sukkur  to  Kurrachee  Buncher,  one  Company's  rupee 
per  maund  dead  weight,  or  one  rupee  per  cubic  foot  for  light  goods. 
The  expense  of  transport  from  Shikarpore  to  Sukkur  by  the  Scindh 
Canal,  is  ^  rupee  per  maundi  or  2  Rs.  per  camel,  carrying  5  maunds  ; 
the  export  town  duties  to  be  paid  at  Shikarpore.  Export  duties  again 
at  Kurrachee  on  raw  silk  would  be  thus — 

1st     Duties  on  purchasing  in  the  bazar,  and  clearing  the  town 
of  Shikarpore,  as  far  as  the   Scindh  Canal — Shikarpore  ru- 
pees 16:  4:  0  per  maund. 
2nd.     Export  duty  at  Kurrachee  about  5  Rs.  per  cent 
A  calculation  from  the  above  may  be  pretty  accurately  formed  of 
the  price  at  which  the  article  would  come  into  the  Bombay  market ; 
and  as  it  will  hereafter  be  to  the  interests  of  the  native  govern- 
ments to  modify  many  of  the  imports  which  may  at  present  be  consi- 
dered vexatious  and  offensive  upon  trade,  silk  and  other  commodities 
from  the  north-west  may,  with  the  advantage  of  water  carriage  from 
Shikarpore  to  the  presidency,  enter  considerably  into  the  market  of 
Bombay  by  the  route  of  the  Indus. 
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Memmaindum  on  Indigo, 

The  important  article  of  Indigo,  for  the  prodaction  of  which  the 
Panjaub  and  conntries  bordering  the  Indus  would  appear  to  pofsess 
equal  advantages  with  Bengal  and  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges,  cannot  fail 
to  attract  considerable  attention,  in  connection  with  the  trade  of  the 
former  river,  and  will  in  all  probability  enter  considerably  into  the 
return  commodities  to  be  looked  for  from  those  countries.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  amount  of  last  year's  crops  for  the  Punjaub,  Bhawulpore, 
and  Rhyrpore  territories,  with  the  present  prices,  on  the  spot,  of  the 
different  descriptions. 

In  the  Punjaub  estimated  quantity  1 7,700  maunds ;  thus  produced — 

DUiricU. 

1  Dera  Ghazee  Khan Mds.  3,000 

2  Sooltan  and  Gungera.     „  3,000 

3  Gullioon,  Jetepore,  Noorshera,  and  Soonwall,  „  3,600 

4  Canals  of  Sirdarwar  and  Bahwalwar „  1,200 

5  Mooltan  and  its  districts „  5,000 

6  Soonadur  Mahamad  Kot  Luwah  Bukhur.  ..«    „  2,000 

In  the  BhaiDulpore  territories^  4,000 

Districts, 

1  K-hanpore*         •• •         *••  %%      8,000 

2  Ahmedpore •••  i»      1,000 

In  the  Khyrpore  territories^  2,000 

Districts, 

1  Meer  Mobarick. 

2  Meer  Rustam. 

3  Meer  Alii  Morad 

4  Various  places  towards  Hyderabad. 

The  total  may  thus  be  estimated  at  about  24,000,  of  which  three- 
fourths  find  a  market  in  Khorassan,  the  remainder  divided  between 
the  home  consumption  and  exports  to  Muscat  and  Bombay. 


19 

600 

» 

300 

» 

900 

99 

200 
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Tiie  following  is  a  list  of  prices  at  the  several  places  where  the 

article  is  grown  (daties  unpaid)  at  Dera  Ghazee  Khan,  a  mixture 
of  five  descriptions  of  Indigo^  known  as 

Punjmal,  ..  •••         ...         ••• 

I     A^O.        M...  ..•  .*•  ...  ••• 

^B       I        19  ^      ■•*  •■  •••  •••  ... 

9S    J  A 

*S^^\       f9  ■...  ...  ...  ••  ... 

5  (best  quality)   ... 

O      »*•  ...  ..a  ..•  ..• 


1       ... 

M       ... 


» 


19 


91 


Rs. 

45  per 

maund. 

99 

60 

• 

99 

52 

9» 

» 

55 

99 

9> 

60 

l» 

99 

54 

99 

)» 

66 

99 

» 

58 

99 

» 

57 

99 

» 

58 

99 

99 

60 

99 

» 

55 

99 

»> 

60* 

99 

A...  ..•  ...  ••.  ... 

m     ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

V     ...  •••  ..*  ...  •  • 

4      ...  •••  •••  ...  ... 

O    ...  «..  .«•  ...  ••* 

Not  having  had  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  methods  of  culti- 
vating and  preparing  the  dye  in  these  countries,  I  cannot  offer  any  re- 
marks or  su^estions  on  their  improvement,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  the  introduction  of  a  superior  system,  as 
emi^yed  by  the  European  growers  of  Bengal.  One  is  evident,  in  the 
necessity  of  packing  it  in  squares,  and  not  in  the  present  small  pieces, 
whereby  much  waste  appears  to  be  occasioned. 

The  duties  and  expenses  on  the  purchase  and  transmission  of  In- 
digo by  the  river  Indus  to  Bombay  may  be  thus  estimated — 

Ist  In  the  Ptonjaub,  a  duty  on  the  purchase  and  clearing,  of  Rs.  4 
per  maund. 

2nd.  In  the  Bhawulpore  territories  the  duty  amounts  to  f  Rs.  3 :  8 :  O 

^  The  maund  diffen  according  to  the  conntry.  Indigo  in  the  Shikarpore  market  ii 
weighed  by  the  maund  of  40  aMan,  each  aasar  being  equal  to  Shikarpore  Rt.  88^  or 
Company's  Rupeei  79  in  weight 

t  One-fourth  of  all  Indigo  puichaied  in  the  territories  of  Bhawulkhan,  is  from  the  Go- 
▼emment  share  of  produce,  on  which  a  d&ty  of  10  Rs.  per  maund  is  levied,  whilst  the 
other  three-fourths  pay  at  the  rate  of  1  Rupee  8  annas  per  maund,  making  an  ayer- 
age  of  about  3|  Rupees  for  the  toAolv,  (ex-gra;— Thus,  of  20  maunds  purchased,  5 
would  pay  Rs.  50,  and  the  remainder  22 :  8 : 0,  or  about  3^  Re.  for  the  whole.) 

5p 
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Srd.  In  the  Khyrpore  territories  the  duty  amounts  to  R.  1 :  2,  per  md. 

4th.  Independent  of  the  above^  the  transit  duties  are  thos— 
In  the  Panjaaby  at  Mittun  Kote,  Rs.  46 :  4>  per  boat  load. 
In  the  Bhawulpore  territories,  Rs.  30  ditto 

fn  the  Khyrpore  territories  none.  All  transit  duties  on  the  river 
through  the  Hyderabad  and  Khyrpore  territories  are  canceled  under 
a  *^  Rahdaree  Purwannah''  from  the  British  authorities. 

The  expenses  of  water  carriage  to  Bombay  is  calculated  by  the  dea- 
lers at  about  two  Rupees  per  maund  from  Mooltan,  and  as  the  duties 
levied  at  the  former  place  are  known,  an  estimate  may  be  formed 
of  the  price  at  which  Indigo  from  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Indus 
may  be  brought  into  the  Bombay  market.  In  Shikarpore  this  article 
does  not  enter  largely  into  the  trade,  the  consumption  being  only 
about  100  maunds  annually;  it  passes  through  Shiluurpore,  however, 
in  transit  to  Khorassan  by  the  route  of  the  Bolan  pass,  but  the  greater 
quantity  before  alluded  to,  finds  its  way  to  Cabul,  Bokhara,  &c.  by  the 
route  of  the  Khybur,  or  the  Daman  pass ;  the  latter  through  the 
agency  of  the  Lohana  traders  and  their  Kaffillas. 


On  the  Hiitorical  Qeograpky  of  UwduUaMf  and  the  origin  of  the  Social  State 

among  the  Hindut,    Bg  Jab,  Bird,  E»q. 

The  state  of  India  previous  to  the  Mohammedan  invasion,  is  a  suhgect  of 
perplexity ;  as  the  interested  and  fabulous  narratives  of  sectaries  present 
but  a  few  isolated  fiicts  to  guide  us  in  forming  an  opinion  of  the  original 
system  of  Hinduism,  civil  and  rdigious. 

Many,  in  conducting  this  investigation,  have  been  mors  sealous  in  sup- 
porting the  antiquity  of  the  present  Hindu  social  state,  than  in  searching 
after  historical  truth;  and,  while  unable  to  explain  why  the  Sanscrit 
language  enters  so  extensively  into  the  provincial  dialects,  without  grant- 
ing that  it  was  the  primitive  tongue,  they  have  contended  for  the  pre- 
valent and  unchangeable  existence  of  Brahminical  institutions. 

In  doing  so  they  have  overlooked  the  reasonable  conclusion  which, 
sanctioned  by  the  well  known  revolutions  of  the  world,  admits  the  gradual 
advancement  of  Hindmsm  to  its  present  perfection,  and  that  it  was  a 
religion  of  proselytiam  littie  more  than  nine  centuries  ago.  The  known 
geographical  distribution  of  tribes  and  nations  tends  to  estahUsh  the  just- 
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nen  of  such  an  opinion;  and  tha  internal  efvidenoe  of  the  Saaaerit  authori- 
ties pves  it  additional  oonfinnation.* 

To  soppoae  that  the  timid  natives  of  Indiay  who  have  been  subdued  by 
different  conqneron,  were  not,  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  a  prey  to 
those  northern  barbaiians  who  suocessiyely  dehiged  Europe,  seems  so  at 
variance  with  the  events  of  history,  that,  but  for  some  men's  partiality  to 
the  antiquity  of  the  present  Hindu  sociai  state,  this  opinion  could  have 
never  gained  belie£t  The  Brahmans  and  their  language  were  prior  to  the 
era  of  Alexander's  historians,  but  without  the  extensive  domimon  in  India 
that  they  now  eiqoy.  The  ihr  spread  remains  of  the  Buddhaist  reli^on, 
and  its  sectaries  called  Jaana,t  to  be  yet  seen  in  the  caves,  tem]^,  and 
monuments  that  extend  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Balkh  Bamian,  on  the 
N.  W.,  to  Mahabatipure,  on  the  S.  £.,  indicate  the  sovereignty  of  a  fidth  in 
these  parts,  which  was  prior  to  the  now  pre^vailing  Brahminical  hierarchy.f 

The  inferences  also  to  be  drawn  from  the  feet,  that  many  tribes  called 
MelchchastI  in  the  institutes  of  Menu  and  the  Puraaas,  are  now  within 
the  pale  of  the  orthodox  creed,  would  further  establish  a  progressive 

*  See  Mr.  H.  Wilfon'f  late  scoount  of  the  religioui  sects  of  the  Hindus,  and  of 
those  Samas,  who,  as  wonhippets  of  the  sun,  which  they  esteemed  as  the  creator  and 
cause  of  the  world,  were  among  the  opponents  of  the  fiunous  Saira  reformer,  Sankara 
Acharya,  who  flourished  some  time  between  the  beginning  of  the  9th  and  end  of  the 
10th  century  (\.  R.  vol.  zyi.  p.  15) 

t  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  who  visited  India  between  a.  o.  535  and  547>  mentions  a 
nation  whiter  than  the  rest,  called  the  Hunni,  who  held  sway  over  the  west  of  India, 
and  exacted  large  tributes  from  the  surrounding  states.  (Murray^s  Asia,  ii.  p.  78.) 

%  These  form  a  class  of  dissenters  from  the  established,  or  orthodox  system  of 
Brahminism,  which  is  now  common  to  Hindustan.  They  admit  of  caste ;  will  not  allow 
the  Yedas  to  be  of  Divine  origin;  do  not,  like  the  Brahmans,  acknowledge  any 
apiritoal  and  eternal  being  firom  whom  the  universe  derived  its  origin,  but  look  on  the 
material  world  with  the  human  soul  as  self-existant  and  eternal,  and  have  for 
their  chief  objects  of  worship,  men,  who,  as  saints,  have  raised  themselves  to  the  rank 
of  divinities.  Most  of  their  theological  opinions  are  simitar  to  those  of  the  Buddhaisti 
and  Sogatas,  who  do  not  admit  of  caste  like  the  Jainas,  but  both  worship,  as  subordi- 
nate deities,  the  Pantheon  of  the  orthodox  Hindus. 

i  The  cave  temples  of  Buddhaist  origin  are  by  far  more  numerous  on  the  N.  W. 
of  India  than  have  been  yet  enumerated.  In  addition  to  the  well  known  ones  of 
Kanari,  Blephanta,  Karii,  BUora,  and  Ajainta,  there  are  many  more  in  the  Dekhan  and 
Konkan,  such  as  those  at  Nasik,  Junir,  Aurungabad,  Kairar,  Mahar,  ftc. ;  in  Malwa, 
and  Riuputana,  we  find  those  of  Bagh,  and  Gawalior;  and  I  have  heard  of  others 
in  the  Madras  territories. 

'  I  A  general  appellation  for  the  unclean  tribes  that  are  not  within  the  pale  of  the 
Hindu  religion  ;  and  who  are  usually  styled  degraded  Kthetryaa,  This  would  seem  to 
imply  that  they  did  not  confonn  to  the  Brahminical  rites  when  others  of  the  same 
original  stock  did.  The  different  divisions  of  them  are  to  be  found  enumerated  in 
Wilson's  Sanscrit  Dictionary.  Some  of  those  identified  are  the  Odros,  Urias,  or 
people  of  Orissa ;  the  Draviras,  or  people  of  Madura  and  Tanjore,  on  the  Coromandel 
Oosft,  who  are  now  orthodox  HinduSb 
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change  of  opinion,  and  the  gradual  convenion  of  the  aborigines  of  India  to 
the  preserU  established  system  of  religion.* 

Inasmuch,  moreorer,  as  tiie  obscure  subject  of  a  nation's  origin  can 
admit  of  proof,  when  facts  have  been  mistified  through  rdigioos  imposture, 
or  the  most  recent  annals  penrerted  bj  &ble,  it  may  be  reasonably 
contended  for,  that  in  the  age  of  Herodotus,  the  Brahmans  of  India,  the 
people  of  Pttsia,  and  those  at  the  sources  of  the  river  Hydaspes,  Sind,  and 
Oxus,  followed  nearly  the  same  faith,  and  were  not  dissimilar  in  manners. 

It  would  appear  that  the  religion  they  followed  was  the  Sabean,  or  that 
which  enjoining  a  respect  for  the  host  of  heaven,  as  the  noblest  symbol 
of  a  deity,  constituted  the  primitive  idolatry  of  mankind,  f  It  derived 
its  name  from  the  Sabeans,  an  ancient  people  of  Arabia,!  and  was  pro- 


*  Some  of  the  Purantu  are  of  veiy  little  antiquity,  as  would  appear  from  the  text 
of  the  Padmu  Purana^  which  makes  mention  of  Ramam^a,  the  celebmted  Vishnava 
refonoer,  who  flourisked  in  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  and  was  ootemponury  with 
Fishnu  Ferdt^ana,  the  fourth  Belai  Riga  of  Derarasamudra  (see  A.  R.  xvi.  p.  28.) 
From  what  the  BaktUa  Mala,  (A.  R.  xvi.  p.  43,)  asserts  of  the  sectaries  from 
Ramaniga,  called  Ramanandis,  according  to  whose  tenets  the  distinction  of  caste  was 
inadmissible,  we  may  safely  infer  that  formerly  a  member  of  any  tribe  who  as- 
sumed the  garb  of  a  mendicant,  and  devoted  himself  to  penance,  would  haye  gained 
admission  to  the  Hindu  community.  If  we  may  credit  the  narration  of  Sadi,  as  given 
at  the  end  of  his  Bustan,  he  was  permitted,  as  a  mendicant,  to  perform  Hindu 
rites  at  the  temple  of  Somnat.  This  happened  in  the  13th  century ;  and  though  he 
calls  the  Brahmans  Moghs,  or  fire-worshippers,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  one,  so 
generally  well  informed  as  is  Sadi,  could  have  done  so  in  ignorance,  or  without 
haying  observed  some  connecting  link  of  similarity. 

t  In  reference  to  this  subject  I  cannot  forbear  quoting  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Prinsep, 
expressed  in  his  Journal  for  September  183^  the  justness  of  which  appears  supported  by 
the  evidence  of  inscriptions  in  Western  India,  and  of  the  coins  which  the  late  Secretary 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  so  ingeniously  and  successfully  illustrated.  "  It  is  not  surprising,*' 
says  he,  "  thftton  the  Indian  side  of  the  Persian  monarch's  dominions,  in  a  part  proba- 
bly under  his  influence,  if  not  direcUy  under  his  sway,  we  should  find  the  fire-altar,  or 
the  image  of  the  sun,  replaced  by  Krishna  among  the  Hindus,  or  Buddha  among  the 
Buddhaists ;  both  of  them  personating  the  sun  in  their  respective  mythologies." 

Whatever  forms  of  the  Hindu  religion  were  prevalent  at  the  time,  the  adoption  of 
the  sun  as  the  ostensible  representation  of  Divine  power,  either  in  accordance  with  the 
commands  of  the  ruling  prince,  or  from  a  natural  tendency  towards  an  union  of  the 
Brahminical  and  Magian  faith,  could  not  present  many  difiiculties.  *'  We  must  not  be 
surprised,"  says  Sir  William  Jones,  "  at  finding  that  the  characters  of  all  the  Pagan 
deities,  male  and  female,  melt  into  each  other,  and  at  last  into  one  or  two;  for  it  seems 
a  well-founded  opinion,  that  the  whole  crowd  of  gods  and  goddesses  in  ancient  Borne 
and  modem  Varanes  (Benares),  mean  only  the  powers  of  nature,  and  principaUif  thoi9 
qf  the  mil,  expressed  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  by  a  multitude  of  fanciful  names." 

X  The  origin  of  the  name  is  not  clearly  ascertained,  but  has  been  traced  by  some 

etymologists  to  the  Arabic  woid  Sabaa,  signifying  a  rising  star.  The  word  ^.^IxiL* 
sahihat  in  that  language  is  also  made  to  signify  stars,  planets,  and  angels ;  bat  I 
can  assert  nothing  positive  regarding  the  word  Sabean. 
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feMed,  in  common  wUh  them,  by  the  PeniuiS)  pievioiu  to  the  refoimation 
of  their  religion  by  Zertasht,  or  Zoroaster,  who  introduced  the  worship  of 
file.  The  ecoteric  system  of  Sabeism  wm,  apparently  a  pure  Uieism, 
whilst  its  exoteric  rites  led  to  a  stupid  idolatry  among  the  lower  orders 
of  the  people.*  In  this  respect  it  obserred  a  distinction  that  prevails  even 
in  the  Fedag,  which  have  their  Karma  Kandoj  and  On^ana  KandOy  a 
ritual  and  theologyst  and  would  go  far  to  establish  an  opbuon,  which  has 
been  entertained  by  many,  that  there  is  an  identity  in  the  astronomy 
and  mythology  of  the  ancient  Arabs,  Egyptians,  and  Hindus.  Ferishta 
indeed  tells  us,  that  when  Mohammed  Kasim,  the  general  of  the  Khalif 
Walid,  invaded  Sind,  a.  d.  711,  the  Hindu  pilgrims  resorted  to  Mekka 
and  Egypt,  Ibr  the  purpose  of  paying  adoration  to  the  idols  there, 
which  they  looked  to  with  the  utmost  veneration  ;t  and  there  is  mudi  to 
make  us  believe  that  such  an  intercourse  existed  prior  to  the  mission 
of  the  Prophet  Mohammed. 

The  Persians  had,  at  a  very  early  period,  adopted  the  worship  of  the 
sun,  fire,  and  other  elements;}  the  Scythian  Massagetn  appear  to  have 
professed  a  similar  ftith,!)  and  Mr.  Ck>lebrooke  has  admitted,  ''that  the 
earliest  Indian  sect,  of  which  we  have  any  distinct  knowledge,  is  that 
of  the  followers  of  the  practical  Vedas,  who  worshipped  the  sun,  fire,  and 
other  elements. '*1[ 

Such  are  the  data  for  oonduding  that  about  five  centuries  before  our  aera 
the  inhabitants  of  these  countries  were  connected  in  religion,  and  could  not 
have  widely  diffsred  in  their  habits,  when,  as  Herodotus  toUs  us,  the 
inhabitants  of  Casapatyms,**  or  Kashmir,  most  resembled  the  Bactrians  in 
their  manners. 

The  Brahmans  consider  Kashmir  as  their  original  country,  and  tradition- 
ally relate  they  were  led  from  thence  into  the  plains  of  Hindustan  by  their 
leader  Kasyapa,tt  whose  character  is  well  known  to  the  Brahminical  and 
Buddhaist  mythology. 

*  See  Sir  Wm.  Jones'i  dieoosne  on  the  Ambe,  A.  R.  ii.  p.  9. 

t  Wilson  on  the  Hindu  Secte.  A.  R.  zvi.  p.  ii. 

X  Brigg'f  Translation  of  Ferithta ;  vol.  iv.  p.  402. 

{  Herodotus  in  Gho.  p.  131,  uui  Ertkine  on  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  Paraees.  Bom- 
bay  Tnuasactions.  vol.  ii.  p.  3061. 

I  Herodotus,  p.  215. 

ir  A.  R,  vol.  iz.p.  37a 

^*  It  was  so  called  among  the  Greeks,  baring  been  eolontxed  by  the  followers  of  the 
•age  Kasyapa,  whose  name  in  ordinary  pronunciation,  becomes  Kashap,  See  A.  R. 
vol.  XT.  p.  117. 

ft  He  is  the  sixth  teirestial  Buddha  among  the  Nepalese,  and  the  predecessor  of 
Gautama.  The  same  enumeration  of  Buddbas  as  known  in  Nepal,  is  made  by  Mr. 
Colebrooke,  in  his  account  of  the  Jains.  A.  R.  vol.  ix.  p.  3U3.  Quarto. 
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Hit  name  eontiiiaed  to  diatingnwh  a  numerous  tribe  of  the  former,  previ- 
ous to  the  comparatively  modem  divisions  of  five  Oaurt  and  five  Drtmen; 
or  the  yet  more  recent  distindions  that  obtain  among  them  in  diflbrent 
provmoes  of  India.  This  general  idea  of  their  northern  origin,  which  pre- 
vails among  the  better  informed  of  the  Brahnpnical  sect,  would  appear  in 
all  respects  worthy  of  belief;  since  there  is  evidence  of  such  an  event  to 
be  ibund  in  the  traces  of  people  belonging  to  the  Hindu  stodc,  migrating 
to  the  south.  These  are  manifest  in  the  names  of  countries  enumerated 
by  Sanscrit  geographical  works,  that  were  originally  affixed  to  stations 
north  and  south  of  the  Himala  mountains,  and  became  applicable,  in  the 
course  of  time,  to  places  in  the  south  of  India.  Such  was  evidently  the 
course  by  which  the  northern  countries  of  Madra  and  Pandiya*  transferred 
their  names  to  the  provinces  of  Madura  and  Marwar,  on  the  Ck>romandel 
Coast;  and  by  which  yir»ta,t  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Trigerta,  or  Lahore, 
came  to  be  considered  one  of  the  seven  Konk€Kna$  situated  in  the  south. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  inquire  whether  they,  who  carried  these  names 
southward,  were  of  the  purely  Brahminical  or  Bnddhaist  fidth ;  for  it  may 
be  truly  asserted,  that  both  religions  in  their  origin  were  connected,  and 
that  the  greater  antiquity  is  in  fiivour  of  the  Brahmana,  or  the  orthodox 
followers  of  the  FsdSoi.  Such  would  appear  to  be  the  import  of  the  pas- 
sage, quoted  firom  the  institutes  of  Menu  by  Sir  William  Jones,  that, 
<<  Many  fiuniUes  of  the  military  class  having  gradually  abandoned  the 
'<  ordinances  of  the  Vedaa^  and  the  company  of  the  Brahmans,  lived  in  a 

state  of  degradation;  as  the  people  of  Paudraca  and  Odra,  those  of 

Dravira  and  Camboja,  the  Yavanas  and  Sacas,  the  Paradas  and  Pahlavas, 
« the  Chinas,  and  some  other  nations."  From  this  we  learn,  that  a  great 
revolution,  both  in  religion  and  in  government,  was  efibcted  about  this 
time ;  and  that  these  nations  conforming  no  longer  to  the  Sabean  idolatry, 
which  had  been  common  to  the  east,  adopted  an  altered  system  of  religious 

*  The  aotttlieni  provincei  of  Madra  or  Madru  and  Pandiya  are  particularly  men- 
tioned in  a  grant  of  land  (A.  R.  vol.  is.  p.  438,)  made  during  the  time  otRokthamaUa 
Mt^a,  by  the  numti/tt  Bobakeffo,  a  dewendant  ftom  Kaiyapa.  In  the  Hindu  geogra- 
phical work,  called  the  Skapte  Sambheda^  and  quoted  by  Mr.  Ward  (vol.  iv.  p. 
456,)  they  are  placed  more  to  the  north,  and  were  originally  the  same  aa  the  Pundda 
R^gia  of  the  ancients,  now  identified  with  Sogdisna,  or  the  valley  of  Samarkand, 
The  date  of  the  grant  is  Salivahana  nra  1095,  a.  d.  1173, 

t  Some  account  of  Virata,  as  one  of  the  Konkans,  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Wilson's 
account  of  the  Mackeniie  Collection  (p.  xciz,)  and  in  Grant  Duffs  enumeration  of 
the  same,  (Hist,  of  the  Marahtas,  vol.  i.  p.  4) ;  it  appears  under  the  corrupted  name  of 
Marwar,  extending  from  Bancote  to  Bassein,  indusiye  of  BcMnbay.  The  Marahta 
traditions  relate  that  Virat  Hat,  who  was  the  Ri^ah  of  Wai,  near  Satara,  accompanied 
the  Pandus  to  the  battle  of  Kuruket;  which  though  doubtful  as  a  het,  OTinces  that  he 
received  his  title  fh>m  the  country  of  Virata,  a  political  division  of  India,  that  was 
originally  more  to  the  north  than  Wai. 


it 
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belief.  This  ooiuuted,  as  would  appear,  in  the  wonhip  of  Mahat,  or 
intellect  made  manifest,  as  Gautama  Buddha,  with  the  introduction  of  an 
atheiatical  philosophy,  which  reasoning  from  material  objects  to  the  eus- 
tenoe  of  spirit,  confounded  the  shadow  with  the  reality,  and  denied  the 
existence  of  whatever  was  not  cognisable  by  the  senses.  Some  such 
difference  in  opinion  brought  about  the  Mahabarat,  or  great  war  in  which 
the  Pandus,  with  Krishna,*  espoused  the  cause  of  the  innoyators,  while 
Dritanuhira  Riga  and  the  Kurus  held  to  the  original  fidth.  About  this 
time,  also,  Viyasa  collected  and  arranged  the  Vedas,  which  consisted  ori- 
ginally of  the  prayers  and  hymns,  or  their  SanhUof  that  preceded,  in  Mr. 
Colebrooke's  opinion,  the  Bramhana,  or  theological  part. 

The  division  of  the  people  into  four  castes  followed,  if  it  was  not  co- 
temporary  with  these  innovations,  and  was  effected  about  the  period  of 
the  Macedoman  conquest,  if  as  we  may  infer  from  the  respectfrd  men- 
tion of  the  Yavana,  or  Greek  power,  in  the  Mahabharat,  the  composition 
of  this  poem  dates  posterior  to  the  Macedonian  conquest  of  India.t  Some 
hold  an  opinion  that  the  institution  of  caste,  with  its  extravagant  preten- 
sioiis  to  antiquity,  had  been  matured  in  Hindustan  Proper  long  prior 
to  the  time  of  Alexander's  historians.  Those  entertaining  this  belief  have 
pretended  to  diMOver  that  the  enumeration  of  dasses  made  by  Arzian 
is  the  exact  counterpart  of  divisions  now  acknowledged  by  the  Hindus. 
The  probability  of  this  cannot  be  granted  without  great  latitude,  and  the 
seven  classes  of  employment  into  which  the  Hindus  were  then  distributed, 
as  detailed  by  that  writer,  cannot  be  admitted  to  be  identical  with  the  now 
existing  divisions  of  this  people,  into  Brahmmu,  K$k€tny<Uy  VamtfOii  and 
Shudras.  The  former  would  have  been  found  among  the  Egyptians,  and 
were  as  characteristic  of  them  as  of  the  Hindus ;  whilst  the  other  arrange- 
ment was  effected,  in  all  probability,  about  the  time  when  the  Sansoit 
writers  composed  the  earliest  poetical  works  of  the  latter.  If  the  Maha- 
bharat, or  poem  of  the  great  war,  was  composed  soon  after  the  Greek 
conquest,  the  reformation  of  orthodox  Brahmanism  would  be  placed  not 
long  before  the  Christian  »ra.t    The  Mahabharat  may  be  then  admitted 

*  Krishna's  existence,  as  a  real  historical  peifonage  among  the  Hindus,  is  more  than 
doubtful.  He  every  where  appears  as  the  hero  of  fable,  and  whatever  is  believed 
regarding  him,  belongs  to  one  whom  the  Hindus  had  heard  of  rather  than  known  as  a 
leader  among  themselves. 

f  See  note  v.  on  the  history  of  Kashmir,  A.  R.  vol.  xv.  p.  102. 

%  The  Arab  historian  and  geographer,  Al-Masudi,  who  wrote  4.  d.  949,  tells  us  that 
schism  in  the  Hindu  religion  happened  during  the  reign  of  Korish;  and  if  his  chrono- 
logy for  this  event  can  be  trusted,  the  origin  of  the  Indian  sectaries  will  be  fixed  at  the 
commencement  of  our  nra.  Three  hundred  and  twenty  years  elapsed,  it  is  said,  fimn 
the  death  of  Phur  (the  Poms  of  Alexander's  historians)  to  that  of  Korish ;  and  if  this 
be  correct,  the  quarrel  between  the  Buddhas  and  firahmans  happened  s.  c.  7. 
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to  'contain  historical  materiab  of  some  value;  and  aooonnts  of  recent 
eyenta,  greatly  exaggerated  by  allegorical  references  to  ages  long  paa^ 
and  to  mysteries  in  religion,  that  were  little  remembered,  or  impeifbctly 
understood.  Such  is,  I  think,  the  correct  supposition,  and  from  thence  we 
may  trace,  as  among  other  nations,  the  or^^  of  fiible,  and  the  genealogy 
of  their  gods. 

The  Brahmans  did  not  long  follow  the  astronomical  religion  of  the  Vedat 
without  speculating  on  the  divine  nature,  and  that  of  celestial  spirits. 
They  personified  the  elements  and  the  planets  as  the  types  of  that  unap- 
proachable God  whom  they  worshipped;  and  as  Mr.  Colebrooke  says, 
«  peopled  heaven  and  the  world  below  with  various  orders  of  beings." 
Their  wonder  at  contemplating  the  infinite  glory  of  the  heavens,  made 
them  vent  theur  sentiments  in  allegory.  Their  allegories,  leading  them 
astray  from  the  great  First  Cause,  gave  rise  to  varied  existences  of  the  divini- 
ty, and  these  yet  iiurther  distracting  their  attention  from  the  unity  of  God's 
nature,  led  to  a  system  of  meditation  and  mysticism,  in  r^ard  to  spirit^  of 
which  the  promised  benefit  was  to  obtain  liberation  from  this  life,  and  union 
with  the  great  Eternal  Cause.  This,  which  was  common  to  the  East,  existed 
alike  among  the  andent  Arabs  and  the  Hindus;  and  iiiough  some  are 
inclitted  to  believe  that  the  Sufyism  of  the  Mohammedans  derived  its 
origpui  from  the  Yoga,  or  abstraction  of  the  latter,  yet  we  may  trace  it  to  a 
more  remote  system  oiDwmj  the  Kaballa  of  the  Jews.* 

A  few  extracts  from  the  Sanscrit  authorities,  will  shew  us  that  this 
view  of  a  vary  obscure  subject  is  strictly  dedudble  from  the  order  of  opini- 
ons as  there  made  apparent.  The  prayer  of  the  Veda,  called  OaytUri,  cour 
dudes  with  these  words—"  Let  us  meditate  on  the  Divine  Ruler,  (Savi- 
tii ;)  may  it  guide  our  intellects.  Desirous  of  food,  we  solicit  the  gift  of 
the  splendid  sun,  (Savitri)  who  should  be  studiously  worshipped*  Vener- 
able men,  guided  by  the  understanding,  salute  the  divine  sun,  (Savitri)  with 
oblations  and  pnuse."t    This  bears  evident  traces  of  Sabeism;  which  are 

*  According  to  Selden,  the  Kaballa  of  the  Jews  was  a  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
traditional  law,  held  in  almost  equal  reverence  with  the  written  one.  It  treated  of 
divine  things,  of  the  more  abstnise  parts  of  their  faith,  of  angels,  and  various  symbols. 
The  appellation  Kabala,  Tw2p'  in  Hebrew,  bears  nearly  the  same  interpretation 
as  Kiblah  |j^  in  Arabic,  signifying  any  thing  that  is  before  one,  or  the  altar ;  and 
the  Jews,  by  meditating  on  this,  promised  themselves  a  superior  knowledge  of  celestial 
existences.  The  doctrines  of  this  worship,  combined  with  natoral  magic,  became  the 
foundation  of  what  is  believed  by  the  Sufis,  or  followers  of  the  truth.  The  authors  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  the  modem  Greeks,  who  enumerate  the  different  tribes  situated 
west  of  the  Indus,  speak  of  those  called  Hakak,  or  those  adoring  the  truth.  These 
were  free,  and  wonhipped  the  sun  and  stars,  as  did  the  ancient  Arabs.  See  dissertation 
on  the  travels  of  two  Mohammedans,  p.  176. 

t  Ward  on  the  Hindus,  vol.  iv.  p.  93. 
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jet  more  dbtindly  marked  in  the  hymn  firom  the  Sanut  Veda ;  where  Brah- 
ma ia  characterized  as  the  light  of  the  moon,  of  the  snn,  of  the  fire,  of 
the  lightning,  and  all  that  shines.* 

It  may  be  well  doubted  if  such  a  thing  as  Sabeism  ever  existed,  without 
being  mingled  with  that  species  of  idolatry  called  Pantheitm  ;  and  which 
teaches  that  the  divine  nature,  penetrating  every  thing,  makes  itself 
known  by  its  operations.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  Sabeism  of  Uie  Vedas ; 
where  the  Supreme  Being,  in  his  works  of  creation,  preservation,  and  de- 
struction, is  celebrated  under  the  names  of  Brahma,  Vialmu,  and  Shiioa, 

The  founders  of  this  system,  reasoning  on  the  nature  of  the  deity, 
and  the  world's  physical  energies,  disseminated  their  hypothesis  on  the 
origin  of  the  universe ;  and  thus  founded  the  six  philosophical  schools, 
or  Darshanas  of  the  Hindus,  that  were,  certainly  in  existence  prior  to  the 
composition  of  the  Mahdbharat,  Their  names  are.  the  FoiskuikOf  the 
Nhfoiifay  the  Mmama,  the  Sdnkhya,  the  Patangala,  and  the  Fedanta,  This 
Isst,  which  is  the  school  of  Viyasa,  who  compiled  the  Vedas,  is  generally 
considered  to  be  the  most  recent  in  its  origin;  but  was,  I  think,  the 
first  in  natural  order  and  in  practice ;  being  a  commentary  on  the  theology 
of  these  books,  written  to  support  their  somewhat  ambiguous  theism 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Sankhya  School,  which  had  advocated  Material- 
ism. Its  doctrines,  which  incline  to  pure  Idealism,  maintain  that  spirit  ii 
all  in  all,  made  manifest  ihrough  its  union  with  allusion,  or  gross 
matter;  and  by  supposing  that  the  Supreme  Being  is  diig^ed  in  many 
forms,  divine,  human  and  animal,  they  introduce  what  has  been  called 
Theomorplusm.  This  blended  with  Sabeism  and  Pantheiun  forms  the 
systematic  Polythdsm  of  the  Brahmans. 

The  Sankhya,  which  appears  connected  with  the  religion  of  the  younger 
Buddha,  or  Gautama,  u  atheistical,  and  inculcates  Materialism.  It  declares 
that  Mahat  is  the  principle  which  is  named  the  reasoning  feculty, 
and  springs  firom  matter ;  and  Uiat  its  synonyms  are  Vishnu,  th^  all-per- 
vading ;  and  Buddhi,  the  understanding.  It  is  hostile  to  the  Veda  and  the 
SnmtiM,  or  law  books;  asserting,  "  that  he,  who  in  the  body  has  obtained 
emancipation,  is  of  no  caste,  of  no  sect,  of  no  order,  attends  to  no  duties, 
adheres  to  no  ^hasters,  to  no  formulas,  and  to  no  works  of  meriff 

Opinions  such  as  these  were  adopted  by  the  followers  of  Buddha ;  who 
soon  became  so  numerous  and  powerful  as  to  be  more  than  a  match  for 
those  who  adhered  to  the  ancient  religion.  The  two  hostile  sects  of  Bud- 
dha and  Brahma  were  evidently  cognate,  and  of  contemporary  origin : 

*  Ward  on  the  Hindus,  yol.  iv.  p.  82. 

t  See  Ward's  Translation  of  the  Sankhya  Sars,  Tol.  iv. 
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though  the  latter,  as  adherents  of  the  Vedas,  and  the  Sabean  idolatry,  tmly 
lay  claim  to  superior  antiquity. 

Sabeism  was,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  shew,  the  ori^al  religion 
of  the  people  east  and  west  of  the  river  Indus ;  and  was  followed  by  a 
modification  of  its  original  tenets,  now  known  as  the  faiths  of  Buddha  and 
Brahma.  The  people  who  believed  the  last,  occupied  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges  and  Hindustan  Proper;  those  who  professed  the  other,  were  on 
either  bank  of  the  Indus,  and  in  the  south  of  India.  The  two  rival  sects 
appear  to  have  existed  in  amity  with  each  other,  until  the  Brahmans, 
having  introduced  caste,  and  endeavoured  to  exalt  themselves  above  their 
opponents,  brought  on  the  Mahabarat,  or  great  war,  that  happened 
posterior  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great's  expedition  to  India.  In 
modifying  the  Sabeism  of  the  Vedas,  they  introduced  the  monstrous  fables 
of  the  Puratuu,  with  the  deification  of  abstract  properties,  under  the  name 
of  gods.  In  doing  this  they  addressed  the  ignorant  spirit  of  the  people, 
whose  seers  and  astrolog^ers  they  were ;  and,  having  artfully  incorporated 
the  opinions  of  existing  sects  with  their  own,  claimed  for  their  religion 
unchanging  uniformity,  though  this  faith,  made  up  of  all  systems,  is  so 
heterogeneous,  as  to  be  incapable  of  an  analysis  that  would  resolve  it 
into  its  separate  sources. 

'  The  origin  of  the  Buddhaist  system  can  be  traced  back  five  centuries 
before  the  Christian  sra,  but  its  followers  were  for  long  after  limited  in 
number  and  power.  Though  there  be  nothing  but  conjecture,  on  which 
we  may  found  an  opinion,  whether  Balkh  and  Benian,  or  the  districts 
eastward  of  the  Indus  were  the  countries  of  its  nativity,  we  possess  internal 
evidence,  in  the  reli^ons  of  Zertusht  and  Buddha,  that  they  were  for  some 
time  connected,  and  the  affinity  existing  between  the  Zend  and  Sanscrit 
languages,  would  fiirther  warrant  us  to  conclude,  with  Sir  William  Jones,* 
*'  that  a  powerfiil  monarchy  was  established  in  Persia,  and  that  it  was, 
in  truth,  a  Hindu  monarchy,"  when  Sabeism  was  the  religion  of  both 
countries.  This  monarchy,  or  the  Mahabadian  empire  of  Persia,  is  cele- 
brated among  the  Buddhaists  of  Ceylon,  as  we  learn  firom  the  report  of  the 
Colombo  Bible  Society,  for  1816 ;  and  the  &ct  of  the  same  being  known  in 
the  tradition  of  the  Buddhas,  evinces  that  these  seceders  from  Sabeism, 
who  spread  themselves  over  the  south  of  India,  existed  in  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  followers  of  Zertusht  The  coins  and  relics  lately  dis- 
covered in  the  sepulchral  monuments,  that  exist  in  the  Punjab  and  the 
vicinity  of  Cabul,  bear  evidence  to  the  correctness  of  this  opinion ;  and  the 
narratives  of  the  Arab  historians  lead  us  to  infer,  that  the  fire-temple,  in 

*  See  his  Discourse  on  the  Persians,  A.  R.  toI.  ii. 
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Indifly  dedicated  to  Hettot,  or  the  lun,  and  which  wae  permitted  to  escape 
deetmctioii,  on  three  times  the  value  of  its  predons  things  having  been 
pven  to  the  Mohamedan  conqueror  H^ig-bin  Yusu^  was  no  other  than  the 
Bttddhaist  temple  of  Multan,  called  "  Uie  happy  house  of  gold.'* 

^L^iii.  '^^  communication,  between  India  and  Persia,  which  had 
existed  from  the  earliest  times,  was  not  interrupted  till  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  the  Hyira  when  the  followers  of  Mohammed,  having  sub- 
dued the  province  of  Khorasan,  and  countries  west  of  the  Indus,  be- 
came masters  of  the  pastoral  tribes  in  that  quarter.*  The  intercourse  of 
the  Hindus  with  the  aborigines  on  the  north  of  India,  was  not  finally 

A.  B.  675.  closed  until  thirty  yean  after,  when  the  Tartars  of  the  north-west 
were  forced  to  submit  their  necks  to  the  yoke  of  Islam.  The  subsequent 
wars  and  aggressions  of  the  Mohammedans,  to  the  north-east,  drove  these 
nomades  to  the  south,  some  of  whom  having  conformed  to  the  institution 
of  caste,  and  other  gods  of  the  Brahminical  PanthsBon,  gave  rise  to  a 
modification  of  their  then  Buddhaist  tenets,  which  is  now  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Jaina  religion.  This  had  its  origin,  as  would  appear,  when 
the  rival  sects  of  Buddha  and  Siva  were  striving  for  superiority  in  Hin- 
dustan; and  arose  from  a  union  of  the  two  systems  endeavouring  to 
reconcile  the  more  objectionable  parts  of  the  Buddhaist  ftith  to  the  received 
opinions  of  the  orthodox  Hindus.  Brahmans,  however,  formed  part  of  both 
religions,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Bali  distinguished  them,  in 
the  twelfth  century,  as  the  sects  of  Buddha  and  Siva.t    The  great  influx 

A.  o.  iiM.  towards  the  Dekhan  and  country  south  of  the  Narbada  of  those 
professing  the  latter  faith,  about  this  time,  will  account  for  the  migration  of 
^e  Buddhaists,  or  the  Jaina  sectaries  of  this  fidth,  into  the  islands  of  the 
Indian  ocean. 

A  Brahmanical  invasion,  from  the  north,  is  traditionally  ascribed  U}  a 
prince  named  Mayura  Verma  ;t  who  was  the  founder  of  the  Kadumba,  or 
Karamma  race  of  Rigputs.  By  'the  most  consistent  account  he  is  placed 
in  the  ninth  century ;  but  flourished,  probably  somewhat  later.  The 
greatest  influx  of  Rigputs  to  the  Dekhaa  happened,  however,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  caused  by 
the  conquest  of  Mahmud  of  Guzna,  and  his  successors. 

The  Jainas  assert,  that  <'  in  the  time  of  Byjala  Raya,  who  ruled  wiUi 
renown  in  the  city  of  Kalayana,{  the  Dakshen  of  Hindustan  was  conquered 

*  Price'i  Mahomedsn  AnnalB,  vol.  i.  p.  138. 

t  Ciawfoid  on  the  people  of  Bali ;  A.  R.  toI  .  ziv. 

%  See  Mayura  Verma  Cheritra  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  McKensie  oollection  vol.  ii. 
p.  95. 

{  It  ii  generally  called  Kalyan,  or  Kayani ;  and  lies  about  fifty  miles  north  of 
Kulberga,  in  the  Dekhan. 
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by  the  SadapramaiiB,"*  ar  followers  of  the  Vedas :  and  this  tradition  ia 
attested  by  the  sculpture  in  the  caves  of  EUora,  where  the  union  of  the 
Buddhaist  and  Brahminical  faiths  declares  them  to  be  the  works  of  the 
Jainasy  or  some  similar  sect,  labouring  to  accommodate  a  belief  and  reliance 
on  mortals  of  transcendent  virtue  to  the  worship  of  the  f^ods  that  are 
chiefly  esteemed  in  the  Hindu  Pantiieon.  The  Brahmans  who  have  visited 
the  caves  of  EUora  and  Ajunta,  deny  the  possibility  that  any  part  of  the 
sculptures  could  have  been  executed  by  the  orthodox  sectf 

These  Buddhabt  sectaries  on  having  changed  their  original  faith,  were 
designated  by  the  name  of  Rajputs ;  and  executed  the  magnificent  temples 
of  Abu,  and  other  such  stupendous  works,  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus. 
They  have  preserved  no  record  of  their  origin  excepting  traditions ;  which 
their  bard  Chandra  embodied  in  his  work,  the  PrUhvi  Baya  Btf^ata.  Pritfavi 
Raya,  or  Fithora,  who  is  the  hero  of  the  tale,  became,  from  his  connexion 
with  the  first  Mohammedan  conquerors,  the  subject  of  real  history ;  and  the 
poem,  which  celebrates  his  exploit,  can  claim  no  higher  antiquity  than 
A.  D.  1192 ;  when  this  Lord  Protector  of  the  feudal  barons  of  India,  as 
mentioned  in  my  introduction  to  the  Mirai  Ahmedij  fell  at  the  battle  of 
Tanessar. 

*  See  account  of  the  Jainas,  A.  R.  tx.  p.  247. 

t  Mr.  Enkine's  lucid  obeerrations  on  the  Caves  of  the  Dekhan,  have  shed  much  light 
im  a  vexV  obscure  subject ;  but  I  cannot  agree  with  the  learned  gentleman  in  tKinking 
that  any  of  them  were  ever  executed  by  Brahmans,  except  in  connexion  with  the  fol- 
lowers of  Buddha,  whose  guides  they  were  in  introducing  Jaina  innovations. 

NoTB.«-The  paper  now  communicated,  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Bombay  Branch 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  so  early  as  December  1835,  but  withdrawn,  before  the 
brilliant  discoveries  of  the  late  Mt.  Prinsep  had  given  currency  to  facts,  that  bear  out 
generally  the  truth  of  opinions  here  maintained.  The  explanation  of  the  several 
series  of  coins  found  in  the  north-west  of  India,  the  interpretation  of  the  Lath  and 
Cave  Inscriptions,  and  the  translation  of  the  Mahawanso  by  Mr.  Tumour,  with  other 
collateral  coincidence,  have  strengthened  the  writer's  conviction  of  the  justness  of 
opinions  then  formed.  They  have  been  kept  unpublished,  as  some  orientalists,  whose 
acquirements  the  writer  respects  were  opposed  to  them ;  though  these  had  only  been 
accustomed  to  view  the  Hindu  social  state  through  the  glass  of  firahmanical  representa* 
tioo,  and  distorted  Sanscrit  eridence.  The  president,  however,  in  thanking  Dr.  Bird 
for  his  paper,  which  had  been  listened  to  with  much  interest,  observed.  "  that  while  he 
was  prepared  to  dispute  some  of  its  important  positions,  it  was  but  fair  that  it  should 
be  laid  before  the  learned  world,  for  candid  criticismi  in  the  state  in  which  it  had  been 
communicated  to  the  Society." 
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Col.  J.  A.  HoDOSOK  in  the  Chair. 

Library  and  Museum, 

The  following  books,  &g.  were  preeented  :-^ 

Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopedia— Treatise  on  Malacology 1 

Philosophical  Magaxine  and  Journal  of  Science,  3rd  Series,  Vol.  16th,  No.  101, 

and  106,  Febmary  and  June,  1840.      •    ..    2 

Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Sociefy  of  London,  Vol.  3rd,  No.  67,  184a    . .    1 
Oriental  Christian  Spectator,  2nd  Series,  Vol.  Ist,  No.  9,  September  1840,    .  •    1 

List  of  Works  relating  to  India,  published  by  W.  H.  Allbn  and  Co 1 

History  of  British  Birds,  by  W.  Yarrbl,  London,  Parii  14  and  15 ;  Septem- 
ber and  November,  1840.      •     ..     ..     ., 2 

Chinese  Repository,  Vol.  8th,  No.  9,  January,  1840, 1 

Asiatic  Joucnal  and  Monthly  Register  for  British  and  Foreign  India,  China, 

and  Australasia,  February,  1840,  Vol.  3l8t,  No.  122.  New  Series,  870.       ••    1 
Transactions  of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c.  1839^  Vol. 

52nd,  Pt  2nd,  8vo I 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  London, 

1840,  No.  II,  8to I 

Annals  of  Natural  History,  or  Magaxine  of  Zoology,  Botany,  and  Geology, 

by  Jardinb  and  Sblbt,  London,  July,  1840,  No.  32,  870. •.•    1 

Annates  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  Zoologie,  et  pour  Botanique,  par  A  u  do  wins 

et  Edwards  ;  Tome  12th,  Paris,  KoU  1839,  2nd  Series, 2 

Column  at  Corygaum,  to  the  memory  of  Captain  Staunton,  1821,  • 1 

Sketch  to  ditto,  Madras  1818»      I 

The  Officiating  Secretary  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  meeting,  an  old  Chinese 

Coin  presented  by  W.  B,  Stirling,  Esq.  with  the  following  memorandum — 

"  This  is  an  old  Chinese  Coin.  It  was  stated  to  have  been  coined  before  the  Tartar 
Dynasty  occupied  China.  It  is  presented  through  me  by  Captain  Alcock,  who  obtain- 
ed it  at  Macao.  The  twelye  animals  which  surround  the  inner  circle  and  inscription, 
probably  represent  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  but  not  in  such  distinct  charaetexs  as  to 
be  free  from  doubt  The  Chinese  characters  of  the  inner  inscripuon  can  probably  be 
read  by  those  versed  in  that  language.  The  obverse  side  represents  two  Dragons. 
I  am  sorry  I  cannot  offer  any  particular  observations,  but  trust  that  this  coin  will  be 
esteeiMd  a  rarity  of  no  small  interest"  ^ 

Read  a  letter  from  Lieut  A.  Cunningham,  from  which  the  following  is  an 
extract^ 

"  I  have  had  a  long  letter  from  Lady  Sale,  and  she  promises  me  impressions  of  all 
curious  coins  that  she  may  meet  with.    Sir  Robert  had  been  opening  a  Tope,  but 
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was  duturbed  by  Dost  Mahombd.  Poor  Edward  Conolly  too,  had  commenced 
work  upon  the  great  Khybar  Tope,  which  ia  said  to  be  the  most  magnificent  in  India,  by 
those  who  never  went  two  miles  out  of  their  road  to  see  the  great  Benares  Tope, 
which  is  110  feet  high. 

<*  If  I  was  at  Patna,  I  would  have  the  topes  across  the  Ganges  opened  in  two  months. 
I  can  hear  of  nothing  near  this  place.  I  hope  however  to  be  able  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Faizabad,  near  which  I  hear,  that  there  is  a  pillar. 

"  I  have  a  short  inscription  of  the  time  of  Govinda  Chundra  Dbva,  of  Kanouj, 
the  predecessor  of  Yijaya  Chundra  Drva,  the  prince  mentioned  in  the  long  in- 
scription of  which  Colonel  Caulpirld  has  sent  you  a  copy.  My  short  inscription 
mentions,  Gasala  Drbbr  as  the  wife  of  Govinda  Chdndba.*' 

Read  a  further  letter  from  the  same  officer,  with  reference  to  which  the  Officiating 
Secretary  earnestly  begged,  that  notice  might  be  taken  by  any  member  of  the  So- 
ciety, or  indeed  any  individual  whose  position  and  inclinations  might  enable  him 
to  serve  the  cause  of  Antiquarian  research  in  Behar,  alluded  to  in  the  latter  portion 
of  the  letter,  which  was  then  read  as  follows — 


« 


I  am  now  lithographing  a  large  drawing  of  a  beautiful  silver  patera  of  a  Sassanian 
king  on  honeback,  killing  a  lion — ^2ad  Shahpore  ?  It  has  an  inscription  which  I  am 
to  get  shortly. 

"  I  have  heard  of  no  new  genuine  coins,  but  the  forged  coins  are  becoming  plentiful, 
and  I  think  I  have  discovered  the  Ibrger.  The  fellow  has  not  much  character  to  lose, 
but,  I  think  an  exposure  will  put  others  on  their  guard  against  purchasing  coins  fran 
him. 

"  The  country  north  of  Patna  is  full  of  topes,  none  of  which  have  been  opened : — 

"  1.  The  Kesariah  mound,  20  miles  N.  of  Bokhra,  in  sight  of  the  Gunduk. 

"  2.  A  mound  of  solid  brickwork,  about  40  feet  high,  near  Bassar. 

*'  3.  At  Bokhra  (nof  the  Aiimgurh  Bokhra)  13  kos  north  of  Patna,  and  6  kos  north  of 
Singhea— a  pillar  and  tope  of  solid  brickwork ;  a  hortMonial  excavation  was  made  by 
a  doctor  of  Moxufferpore  35  years  ago,  (therefore  the  first  excavator  of  a -tope),  but 
nothing  was  found. 

"  Could  you  not  manage  to  have  an  excavation  made  from  the  top  to  the  foundation, 
in  a  perpendicular  direction  ?  Some  one  at  Patna,  or  Moxufferpore,  might  superintend 
the  work.  The  pillar  also  should  have  an  inscription,  which  is  probably  under 
ground." 

The  Officiating  Secretary  submitted  to  the  Meeting  the  reply  from  Major  Rawlin- 
soN  of  Candahar,  to  a  communication  which  he  had  addressed  to  that  able  Antiquarian, 
in  which  he  had  begged  him  to  undertake  the  duties  of  Corresponding  Secretary  in 
Afghanistan.  The  Society,  the  Officiating  Secretary  observed,  would  not  fail  to 
regret  exceedingly  the  difficulties  which  interfere  with  M^jor  Rawlinson's  accepting 
this  office,  and  which  he  had  requested  him  to  undertake  in  common  with  the  late 
Capt.  CoNOLLT,  who  working  in  a  different  part  of  the  country,  might  have  devoted  his 
energetic  endeavours  to  the  furtherance  of  some  of  the  main  objects  of  the  Society. 
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"  It  was  with  eztrema  gratificatton  that  I  received  your  letter  of  September  9th,  a 
few  days  ago,  enclosing  the  official  notice  of  my  adnussion  into  the  Asiatic  Society,  and 
conveying  to  me  the  very  flattering  offer  of  acting  as  Corresponding  Secretary  to  your 
institution  across  the  Indus;  fond  as  I  am  of  the  study  of  antiquities,  there  could  hardly 
be  a  greater  pkaturt  to  me,  than  filling  the  situation  you  propose,  which  would  place 
me  in  communication  with  all  the  most  skilful  antiquaries  and  numismatologists  of 
India,  but  really  and  truly,  I  have  not  the  time  to  bestow  on  the  duties  of  so  fascinating 
an  employment ;  being  90W  in  a  laborious  and  responsible  Political  situation,  I  feel  it 
incumbent  on  me  to  sacrifice,  to  a  due  fulfilment  of  my  public  duties,  those  pursuits 
which  for  many  yean  past  have  formed  my  chief  study  and  delight,  and  which  when 
1  am  once  foirly  engaged  on  them,  possess  for  me  all  the  attraction  that  attaches 
the  opium-eater  to  his  drug.  I  have  now  brought  myself  to  eschew  antiquities  upon 
principle,  leaving  unfinished  several  papers  for  which  I  am  pledged  to  Societies  in 
London,  Paris,  and  Vienna,  and  it  would  be  perfect  ruin  to  me  to  be  subjected  afresh 
to  the  temptations  which  the  office  of  your  Corresponding  Secretary  would  necessarily 
throw  in  my  way.  Edwabd  Connolt  would  have  been  a  most  lealous  and  efficient 
ooaclintar,  and  would  probably  have  had  it  in  his  power  to  command  the  requisite 
leisure,  but,  alas  !  you  will  have  heard  long  since  of  his  untimely  fate,  and  I  doubt 
if  there  is  any  one  in  the  country  qualified  to  supply  his  place. 

"  I  should  like,  if  I  found  during  the  winter  that  public  business  was  not  very  press- 
ing* to  give  yott  a  series  of  letters  to  be  published  monthly  in  your  Journal,  tracing 
the  outlines  of  such  Historical  and  Geographical  information  as  we  possess  regarding 
Afghanistan  fitom  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  day,  and  inviting  inquiry  on  all  mat- 
ters of  interest  referring  to  the  different  epochs,  but  I  could  promise  nothing  more  than 
outlines,  for  I  certainly  have  not  the  information  (and  I  almost  doubt  iti  being  pro- 
curable) to  fill  up  details,  or  attempt  any  thing  like  analysis ;  something  of  the  sort 
however  certainly  requires  to  be  done;  hitherto  the  numismatical  discoveries  have 
hardly  been  turned  to  any  account ;  we  have  a  long  list  of  names,  but  there  has  been 
no  attempt  to  iqppropriate  them  to  the  diflisrent  tribes  and  dynasties  of  which,  chiefly 
through  the  Chinese  authorities,  we  can  darkly  trace  the  succession  in  the  regions  be- 
tween the  Oxus  and  the  Indus,  still  less  has  there  been  any  endeavour  to  affiliate  these 
tribes,  or  to  work  out  their  descent  into  the  page  of  modem  history. 

"  I  beg  to  return  you  my  best  thanks  for  the  impression  of  Pottinger's  cylinder,  it  is 
a  relic  at  least  as  ancient  as  the  times  of  Cyrus  and  Darius,  and  must  have  travelled 
ftom  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  spot  where  it  was  found  in  the  Paropaausan 
mountains.  The  inscription  is  in  the  Hieartic  Babylonian  character,  and  is  in  fi^ct 
the  usual  formula  (probably  a  prayer)  found  upon  all  these  sacred  cylinders.  This 
character,  which  is  the  third  or  complicated  class  of  cuneiform  writing,  is  crept  in 
a  few  signs  conjecturally  rendered  by  Bumouf,  altogether  undecypherable.  It  is 
probably  syllabic,  and  certainly  embodies  a  Semitic  language.  The  means  of  rendering 
it  intelligible  are,  however,  I  believe,  in  existence,  and  if  I  ever  return  to  Persia,  and 
san  devote  a  year  or  two  to  the  task,  I  do  not  despair  of  mastering  it  by  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Zend  literal  cuneifona  characters,  which  I  perfectly  understand,  and  which 
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is  employed  in  the  inscriptioiu,  to  render  the  tnuuUtiow  from  the  Babylonian  into  the 
ancient  Peisian.  The  character  being  once  deeyphered,  the  language  to  which  it  is  ap- 
propriated will  no  doabt  be  found  cognate  with  the  Phanician,  and  I  aneit  with  confi- 
dence, that  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  will  open  to  us  (always  following  the  Mosai- 
cal  early  history  of  the  world)  an  insight  into  the  common  original  language  of  man- 
kind, as  thousands  of  bricks  stamped  with  this  writing  are  found  in  the  foundations  of 
the  tower  of  Babel,  and  must  have  been  placed  there  before  the  confusion  of  tongues, 
when  the  language  spoken  in  the  plain  of  Shinar,  was,  I  suppose  it  will  be  admitted,  the 
same  that  Adam  and  Eve  used  in  Paradise,  and  this  1  believe  is  about  the  ultimate 
limit  that  antiquarianism  reaches ;  joking  apart,  however,  there  k  no  doubt  but  the  read- 
ing of  thii  character  will  give  us  a  decent  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Assyria  and 
Babylonia  from  Nimus  to  Sadanapalus  and  Nebitdiadneiar;  the  leooida  are  most 
ample. 

'*  The  inscription  on  Hutton's  antique,  gives  the  title  of  the  king  as  Palash  (the  Vola- 
gases  of  the  Greeks)  Andfirom  the  style  of  the  Pehleivee  writing,  probably  refen  to  the 
Sassanian  monarch  of  that  name ;  but  I  have  not  yet  satiified  myself  as  to  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  entire  legend.  I  have  a  vast  number  of  impressions  of  Sassanian  gems 
with  legends,  and  will  endeavour  some  day  to  give  you  a  paper  on  them ;  but  the  snbjeet 
is  very  obscure,  and  requires  a  still  greater  field  ol  collation,  than  I  hnve  hitherto  suc- 
ceeded in  accumulating. 

«  Goinf  are  scarce  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  the  nomenclature  of  Baetrian  and 
Melo-Scythian  numismatology  is,  I  foney^  pretty  well  exhausted,  but  all  the  useful 
part  of  the  science  requires,  as  I  have  already  observed,  still  to  be  eUboraled.*' 

The  Officiating  Secretary  submitted  a  note  of  charges  for  the  printing  of  Part  2d,  Vol. 
II  of  the  Researches  of  the  Society,  and  again  suggested  that  a  volume  of  Transactions 
might  be  prepared  in  octavo,  should  the  Committee  of  Papers  determine  that  the 
materials,  which  the  Officiating  Secretary  was  prepared  to  submit  to  them,  were  of  a 
nature  to  admit  of  publication;  the  octavo  form  was,  the  Officiating  Secretary  observed, 
of  advantage,  not  only  as  regarded  the  saving  of  expence,  but  also  for  facility  of  carriage, 
which  was  a  matter  of  some  importance  for  a  Society  which  communicated  with  cor- 
responding members  at  so  great  a  distance  as  did  the  Ariatic  Society  of  Bengal. 

(Suggestion  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Papers.) 

Read  a  letter  from  Capt  T.  S.  Burt,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy^— 

"  Since  my  letter  to  you  of  the  19th  October,  I  have  been  over  to  Chitore,  and 
token  facsimiles  of  the  inscriptions  I  met  with  there ;  their  age  is  about  750  years,  as 
well  as  I  can  make  out;  Tod  speaks  of  those  on  the  lofty  pillar,  but  not  of  two  others, 
which  I  found  in  an  old  temple  there ;  I  shall  defer  sending  them  to  Calcutte  for  the 
present. 

"  I  have  found  some  images  of  marble  at  Ajmere,  650  years  of  age,  with  inscriptions 
on  their  pedestals. 
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"  I  am  now  about  to  proceed  to  mount  Aboo,  celebrated  by  Tod,  and  I  hope  to  find 
fome  Pali  writing,  as  well  as  other  characters  there. 

"  My  principal  object  in  writing  to  you  now,  is  this— my  brother  of  the  64th  states^ 
that  when  looking  for  my  Unt  drawings  either  in  the  Society's  apartmenti  or  in  the  Mint» 
he  found  a  number  of  focsimiles  of  old  inscriptions  bearing  my  signature,  which  were 
thrown  aside  in  consequence  of  Jambs  Prinsep's  illness ;  now  as  many  of  them,  a  few 
in  parHcuIar,  were  very  valuable,  and  of  considerable  age,  as  the  piUan  upon  which 
I  found  them  testify,  I  think  it  right  to  bring  the  circumstance  to  your- notice,  with 
a  hope  that  you  will  not  allow  them  to  lie  any  longer  as  they  now  do,  *  unnoticed 
and  unknown.* " 

The  query  put  by  Gapt  Bort,  regarding  the  fate  of  his  inscriptions,  was  directed 
to  be  referred  to  the  executors  of  the  late  Secretary,  Mr.  Jambs  Prinsbp. 

Read  a  report  trom.  the  Officiating  Curator  to  the  Society's  Museum,  together  with 

the  following  observations  recorded  by  the  Officiating  Secretary,  in  submitting  that 

Beport  to  the  Committee  of  Papers. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  Committee  of  Papers,  the  accompanying  report 
by  our  present  Officiating  Curator.  The  seal  with  which  Mr.  Piddington  is  enter^ 
ing  on  his  task  of  arresting  the  progress  of  decay,  will  I  trust  be  as  grateful  to  the  Com- 
mittee, who  were  the  cause  of  his  temporary  appointment,  as  hii  labours  are  certain 
of  being  usefiil  to  the  Society." 

'*  To  H.  ToRRBNs,  Esq. 
**  Dbar  Sir,  '*  Qjffieiaimff  Secretary  of  ike  AiiaUc  Society. 

"  Having  in  pursuance  of  your  letter  of  27th  December  last  assumed  charge  of  the 
Mnseum  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  as  Officiating  Curator,  on  1st  instant,  I  have  now,  in 
obedience  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Committee  of  Papers  referred  to  in  it,  to  submit  my 
Monthly  Report 

"  Pakeontologicai,  Oeoloffical,  and  Mineralogicai  O^arlmenl.— The  first  im- 
pression which  a  cursory  inspection  of  these  departments  of  the  Museum  has  given 
me,  is  a  strong  one  of  the  sad  dilapidation  going  on  amongst  them;  partly  in 
consequence  of  trusting  to  the  very  perishable  recording,  which  ink,  paper  and  paste 
admit  of  in  a  climate  like  this,  and  partly  from  the  almost  entire  absence  of  any  ge- 
neral or  serial  catalogues  to  the  various  collections;  many  of  which,  again,  have  evi- 
dently been  broken  into,  for  the  purpose  I  presume  of  completing  other  arrangementi  ? 
but  of  no  such  arrangements,  whether  completed  or  left  incomplete,  has  it  seems  any 
note  or  register  unfortunately  been  left  in  the  Museum.  I  have  written  to  my  pre* 
decesson  on  this  subject,  to  ascertain  if  any  records  of  any  kind  exist,  and  I  yet  trust  we 
shall  be  able  to  rescue  something  to  guide  us  in  the  sad  confusion  which  now  pre- 
vails. 

**  I  may  briefly  state  a  few  facts  in  confinnation  of  what  is  here  said.    In  our  rich 

Falasontological  collection,  no  registers  or  catalogues,  beyond  th«  few  lists  printed 

5  R 
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in  the  Journal  exist,  that  I  can  yet  discover;  and  valuable  specimens  are  fast  losing 
their  labels  of  names,  and  above  all,  of  localities.  In  our  Geological  series  I  findy 
amongst  others,  even  those  of  Gerard,  Vopey,  and  Franklin — the  first  particularly  of 
unique  specimens,  collected  often  at  the  risk  of  his  life  at  16  and  18^000  feet  of  eleva- 
tion, midst  the  snows  of  the  Himalaya,  on  the  frontiers  of  Chinese  Tartary — all  going 
to  utter  confusion,  through  the  growing  indistinctnen  of  the  ink,  and  the  ravages  of 
damp  and  insects.  Of  the  valuable  collection  of  the  Lavas  of  Vesuvius,  presented 
by  Sir  Edward  Rtan,  though  of  this  the  Catalogue  ozists,  yet  only  thiity-six  out 
of  nearly  a  hundred  specimens  can  yet  be  found ;  I  omit  for  brevity's  sake,  further 
details  of  this  nature. 

*'  I  have  then  thought  it  of  urgency  to  confine  myself  almost  wholly  to  arrest  this 
dilapidation,  and  if  possible,  so  to  place  every  thing  upon  record  as  it  now  exists, 
or  can  be  ascertained,  that  at  all  events  fkrther  mischief  in  this  way  may  be  stopped, 
and  the  records  rendered  as  enduring  as  paint  and  printing  can  make  them.  The 
Museum  book  of  "(Geological  collections,"  sent  herewith,  will  shew  what  I  propose 
doing  for  every  eeries  ;  and  I  have  arrauged  in  Case  No.  8^  Frame  No.  1  (to  th^  right 
hand  below  the  stair-case)  Dr.  Gerard's  series,  in  such  order,  with  its  separate  little 
book  of  reference  in  the  case,  that  it  is  available  for  the  study  of  visitors  and  members, 
and  when  the  serial  catalogue  is  printed,  it  will  be  beyond  the  reach  of  any  thing 
but  wilful  confusion  for  a  long  period  of  years.*  I  shall  be  happy  to  have  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee  on  this  plan  of  arrangement,  and  these  views.  My  own  feeling  and 
judgment  on  this  point  is,  that  nothing  could  be  more  lamentable,  and  more  dis- 
couraging to  the  progress  of  Indian  Science,  than  the  fact  that  collections,  which 
men  have  almost  literally  laid  down  their  lives  to  obtain,  should  thus  be  lost  to  their 
memory,  and  to  the  ends  of  Science. 

<*  Osteologicai  Department, — In  this  division  the  want  of  cases  for  preserving  the 
smaller  skeletons  from  the  effects  of  dust  and  dirt  is  much  felt;  and  I  beg  to  sub- 
mit this  matter  particularly  to  the  attention  of  the  Committee ;  for  several  <tf  our 
skeletons  are  rare  and  valuable,  and  even  a  common  one  coste  time  and  expence^ 
replace,  or  repair  it.  The  small  skeletons  are  particularly  liable  to  dilapidation  when 
dusting,  and  from  the  incautious  handling  of  visitors. 

**  Mammaiogical  DepartmefU.—ln  this  again  we  are  entirely  without  glass-cases, 
and  in  spite  of  daily  care,  much  dilapidation  must  be  going  on,  which  is  but  too  evident 
in  many  of  the  specimens.  ^ 

"  OmUhological  Department, — ^This  and  the  following  department  are  by  far  the 
best  preserved  of  our  collections,  being  fully  provided  with  cases. 

"  Reptiles,  Fishes,  ^c. — Provided  with  cases,  and  generally  in  excellent  preserva- 
tion. Mostly  named,  but  no  catalogues.  The  spirits  of  wine  having  partly  evaporated 
from  many  of  the  jars  and  bottles,  it  has  been  necessary  to  fill  them  up,  which  occa- 
sions some  extra  expence.     I  am  in  hopes  of  at  least  diminishing  this  evil  in  future, 

*  Five  series  in  all,  are  arranged,  oanprising  293  ipedmens,  but  only  one  is  placed  in  a  case 
for  inspection. 
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by  the  precaution  of  cementiDg  over  the  itoppen,  which,  with  their  current  duties,  and 
the  preparation  of  the  additions  to  the  Museum,  mentioned  hereafter,  has  been  the 
standing  employment  of  the  Curator's  Assiitants. 

"  Additions  to  the  Museum  this  month  have  been— 

"  1.  A  Taluable  series  of  Geok>gical  specimens  from  Brimhan  Ghaut,  on  the  Ner- 
budda,  to  Qmarkuntuck,  the  source  of  that  river,  by  Dr,  Spilsbuby — Arranged  and 
CaUUoffued. 

'*  2.  The  splendid  skeleton  and  skin  of  the  Gaur,  ttom  Chota  Nagpore,  by  Migor 
OusBLBT— iS^MeKm  mounted,  skin  tutpended,  being  imper/ect. 

"  3.  Skeleton  of  the  Eagle  foimerly  in  the  Society's  compound— Afoimted. 

"4.  A  fine  specimen  of  the  Hematronus  undnlatus— /Vom  C.  P>  W]kite,  Ssq, 
Midnapore  ;  staged.    Duplicate  qf  one  in  the  JAtfcum. 

*'  5.  A  pair  of  the  young  of  the  Cheelt  Palco  ater—StisffM, 

**  6.  A  fine  specimen  of  the  Maehaly  Falco  -^—  ?  (Purchased,  not  previously  in 

OUT  collection) — Staffed, 

Asiatic  Society's  Musbum,  I  am,  Sir, 

dO^A  November,  1840.  Tour's  obedienUy, 

H.  PIDDINGTON. 

The  Officiating  Curator  submitted  his  report  on  the  Mineral  specimens  sent  from  Raj- 
pootana  by  Capt  Burt,  under  the  supposition  that  they  were  of  the  nature  of  Coal. 
Mr.  PiDDiNOTON  observed,  that  it  has  no  relationship  to  the  Coal  whatsoever,  for  it  is 
infusible  at  a  heat  which  blisters  platina.  It  is  one  of  the  Titaniferous  Oxigen  of 
iron.  He  likewise  submitted  the  following  list  of  specimens  as  desiderata  for  the  Osteo- 
logical  branch  of  the  Museum : — 

<<  Skeletons. 

(NeelGhve. 

i  Samur,  4  homed  Deer  of  Sumbhalpoor  (Kotam  ?) 

5Buiblo. 
/  Oayal. 

5  Garial. 

<  Alligator  (large.) 

C  Lion. 

<  Leopard. 
cLynz. 

Hysana. 

Jvo,  or  wild  Dog  of  Bundlecund. 
Do.  or  do.  do.    of  Nepal. 
Do.  or  do.  do.    of  Afghanistan. 

Pangolins. 

Tapirs  of  Tenasserim  Province. 

Dugong  of  Singapore. 


For  the  presentations  and  contributions  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  accorded. 
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Description  of,  and  deductions  from  a  consideration  of   some  new 
Bactrian  coins.     By  Lieut,  Alixandkr  Cuhniroham,  Engineers. 

There  are  bat  few  notices  of  Bactrian  history  to  be  found  in  ancient 
authors ;  and  some  even,  of  those  few,  do  not  agree :  so  that  we  are 
compelled,  in  the  absence  of  historical  aid,  to  examine  the  numismato- 
logy of  Bactria,  as  Butter's  philosophers  examined  the  moon,  by  its 
own  light.  And  thus  a  good  cabinet  of  the  coins  of  the  Bactrian 
princes,  u  to  an  experienced  numismatist 

"  ~—  A  (kmotti  history •  enroU'd, 

In  everlaating  moniunents  of  bran — " 

from  which  he  may  draw  the  data  for  a  chronological  arrangement  of 
those  princes,  many  of  whom  are  '*of  dynasties  unknown  to  history." 
In  this  paper,  however,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  notice  of  the  pieces 
figured  in  the  accompanying  plate,  merely  adding  such  inferences 
as  a  careful  examination  of  the  coins  has  suggested  to  me. 

No,  1.  A  round  copper  coin  of  large  size,  and  of  brittle  metal, 
of  middling  execution,  and  in  fair  preservation. 

Obverse.  Figure  of  Apollo  standing  half  turned  to  the  right,  with  the 
chlamys  falling  behind,  and  a  quiver  at  his  shoidder;  holding  in 
his  left  hand  an  arrow  pointed  downwards,  his  right  hand  resting 

on  the  arrow.    Legend  in  three  lines   BA2IAEQ2    2QTHP02 

AnOAAOAOTOY  ;  «  (coin)  of  the  saviour  king  Apollodotus." 

Reverse,     A     tripod;— l^end  in  Bactrian  Pali  Tn5HP9  Till 
*PNnTu,  Midutrajasa  trddatasa  ApAlddatasa;    "(coin)  of  the  great 
No.  105.  New  Series,  No.  21.  5  g 
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king  ApoUodotoB,  the  savioar.**  I  have  Tentored  to  render  the  Bac- 
trian Pali  equivalent  of  Soteros,  in  a  new  way,  which  appears  to  me 
to  give  the  exact  meaning  of  the  Greek  word.  It  will  be  seen  that 
at  the  foot  of  the  initial  letter,  there  is  a  stroke  backwards,  which,  from 
its  occurrence  in  the  name  of  Eacratidas,  and  in  the  word /nilriua, 
for  the  Sanskrit  jj^^^^i,  most  be  the  letter  R  in  composition,  thos 
making  the  word  trd-daioiay  or  "  of  the  giver  of  trdn  (S.  Hffff )  safety," 

i.  e.  *'  the  saviour."  In  the  field  are  two  Bactrian  Pali  characters, 
which  I  read  as  t  and  t ;  the  former  of  these  is  found  only  on  this  coin, 
and  on  No.  2  of  Colonel  Stacy's  new  coins  (see  J.  A.  S.  of  Bengal 
for  April,  1839,  p.  844,)  which  I  will  hereafter  show  to  belong  to  the 
family  of  Undopherras. 

This  piece  is  of  the  same  type  as  the  well  known  round  coins  of  Apol- 
lodotus ;  but  it  difiers  from  them  in  being  of  inferior  execution,  id  hav- 
ing its  legend  disposed  in  three  straight  lines,  instead  of  around  the 
piece,  and  in  its  monogramatic  characters,  the  principal  of  which, 
by  its  after  occurrence  on  an  undoubted  Parthian  coin  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Undopherras,  leads  me  to  assign  the  mintage  of  this  piece  to 
some  place  in  Ariana,  south  of  Bactria  Proper  and  of  the  Indian 
Caucasus,  and  to  extend  the  rule  of  Apollodotus  from  the  Paropamisns 
to  Patalene,  and  perhaps  even  to  Barugaza,  where  we  know  that 
his  drachmas  were  current  more  than  two  hundred  years  afterwards. 

Various  places  have  been  assigned  to  Apollodotus  in  the  list  of 
Bactrian  princes,  none  of  which  have  received  any  general  assent ;  and 
as  the  only  passages  in  which  he  is  mentioned  by  ancient  authors,  give 
no  clue  for  fixing  his  proper  rank  amongst  the  kings  of  Bactria,  we 
must  be  content  to  see  our  way  by  the  light  glimmering 

"  On  narrow  coins  through  dim  cerulean  rust," 
which  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion,  that  Apollodotus  was  the  son  of 
Euoratidas  the  great  king ;  this  opinion,  which  I  ofier  with  much  difil- 
dence,  is  founded  upon  the  following  facts  :^ 

Firtt, — The  common  round  drachmas  of  Apollodotus  bear  the  title 
of  Philopater,  which  title  M.  Jitcquet  conjectured  would  declare  his  fa- 
ther to  have  been  of  royal  origin,  for  had  he  been  in  a  private  station,  his 
son  would  not  have  paid  him  so  striking  an  honor.  M«  Raoul-Rochette 
says,  that  this  conjecture  appears  very  plausible,  and  he  adds,  *'  but  there 
is  something  more  to  be  remarked  here,  which  is,  that  on  the  coins  of  the 
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kings  of  this  part  of  the  East,  especially  on  those  of  the  Arsacidae, 
the  ipiihei  of  PhUopaier  indieaiei  the  auoeiatian  of  a  mm  in  the  royal 
UUe  ofihefaiher.^  From  this  M.  Raoul-Rochette  supposes  that  Apol- 
lodotus  was  the  son  of  Menander,  and  that  he  was  associated  in  the 
government  with  his  ftther,  and  consequently  toolL  the  title  of  Philo- 
pater  in  addition  to  the  epithet  of  saviour,  which  was  common  to  both 
princes.  The  (pinion  of  so  eminent  an  antiquary  as  M.  R.  Rochette^ 
must  always  command  respect,  even  when  it  fails  to  produce  convic- 
tion; and  did  not  the  foots  which  have  led  me  to  a  different  conclusion 
seem  particularly  strong  and  dear,  I  should  certainly  hesitate  in  dis- 
senting from  one,  in  eveiy  way  so  well  qualified  to  judge.  Now  it  ap- 
pears from  the  quotation  given  above,  that  the  epithet  of  Philopater 
indicates  the  association  of  a  son  in  the  royal  title  of  his  father ;  and 
we  know  from  Justin  (lib.  41.  c.  6,)  that  Eucratidas  had  made  his  son 
'*a  partner  in  his  kingdom ;"  from  which  it  results  almost  conclusively, 
that  Apollodotus,  who  was  the  only  prince  that  bore  the  title  of  Philo- 
pater, must  have  been  the  son  of  Eucratidas,  the  only  king  who  is  re- 
corded to  have  associated  his  son  in  the  Bactrian  kingdom  with  him- 
self. 

Second. — The  rarity  of  the  coins  bearing  the  title  of  Philopater  in 
comparison  with  the  other  coins  of  Apollodotus,  would  seem  to  prove 
that  these  pieces  were  all  struck  during  his  association  in  the  govern- 
ment with  his  father,  on  their  return  from  the  Indian  conquests ;  and 
that  after  having  murdered  Eucratidas,  he  dropped  the  title  of  *'  lover 
of  his  fiither,"  which  to  have  continued  would  have  been  ridiculous,  as 
well  as  an  outrage  upon  humanity.  Now  we  know  that  this  unnatural 
son  gloried  in  the  murder,  and,  *'  as  if  he  had  slain  an  enemy,  and  not 
his  father,  he  both  drove  his  chariot  through  his  blood,  and  ordered  his 
body  to  be  thrown  out  unburied ;"  which  circumstance  most  satisfac- 
torily accounts  for  the  comparative  scarcity  of  the  coins  of  Apollodotus, 
which  bear  the  title  of  Pliilopater ;  for  had  the  murderer  wished  to 
have  concealed  his  crime,  he  would  certainly  not  have  dropped  the 
title  of  lover  of  his  father,  but  would  rather  have  published. it  on. all 
his  coins,  as  a  presumptive  proof  of  his  innocence ;  we  also  know  that 
the  coins  bearing  this  title  are  found  mostly  in  the  Punjab,  and  some 
even  in  India,  while  none  were  found  by  Mr.  Masson  in  the  classic 
site  of  Beghram ;  which  &cts  serve  still  more  strongly  to  establish  my 
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opinion,  that  these  ooins  of  Apollodotns  Philopater  were  stnick  during 
his  association  in  the  government  with  his  &ther  Eacratidas,  on 
their  return  from  the  Indian  expedition.  Now  the  square  drachmas 
of  this  prince,  which  has  the  elephant  and  the  Indian  humped  bull, 
are  common  at  Beghram  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Kabul  river, 
as  well  as  in  the  Punjab ;  and  thus  they  would  seem  to  have  been 
struck  by  this  parricidal  prince  afUr  the  murder  of  his  lather,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  Indian  victory. 

Third. — The  partiality  of  Eucratidas  for  "  the  god  of  Love  and  Poesie 
and  Light''  is  proved  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  figure  of  Apollo 
as  the  reverse  of  his  tetradrachms,  and  by  the  laurelled  head  of  Apollo 
found  on  the  round  copper  coin  of  this  prince,  belonging  to  the 
Austrian  cabinet ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  natural  in  one,  whose 
faTourite  and  patron  deity  was  the  glorious  sun,  than  to  call  his 
child  ApoUo-daius,  *'  the  gift  of  Apollo  ;"  and  we  may  even  suppose 
that  the  birth  of  this  child  was  the  fulfilment  of  some  prayer,  made  to 
the  patron  god. 

^o«r<A.— The  figure  of  Apollo  is  portrayed  on  the  square  copper 
coins  of  Apollodotus,  standing  exactly  in  the  same  attitude  as  that 
in  which  he  is  figured  on  many  of  the  tetradrachms  of  Eucratidas, 
which  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  establishes  a  close  numinnatic  con- 
nexion between  the  coins  of  these  two  princes. 

Such  are  the  facts  which  prove,  in  my  opinion,  the  relationship  be* 
tween  Eucratidas  and  Apollodotus  ;  and  my  conclusion  is  still  further 
borne  out  by  the  evident  inferiority  of  the  round  Philopater  drachmas 
to  the  square  drachmas  bearing  the  elephant  and  the  Indian  humped 
bull,  which  remarkable  difference  may  be  easily  accounted  for,  by  the 
fact,  that  the  Philopater  coins  must  have  been  struck  by  less  skilful 
workmen,  during  the  return  from  the  Indian  expedition ;  while  the 
square  drachmas,  which  are  of  superior  execution,  of  bold  relief, 
and  of  most  beautiful  make,  would  have  been  coined  by  the  best  artists 
in  the  metropolis  of  Bactria. 

Na.  2.  A  round  copper  coin,  of  large  size,  of  middling  make, 
and  in  fidr  preservation. 

Obvene.  Figure  of  Apollo  standing  half  turned  to  the  right; 
the  chlamys  falling  behind,  and  a  quiver  at  his  shoulder,  holding 
in  his  left  hand  an  arrow  pointed  downwards ;  his  right  hand 
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and  resting  on  the  tail  of  the  arrow.  In  the  field  behind  the  figure, 
there  is  a  small  elephant  to  the  right.  Legend  disposed  circularly 
BA2IAEQ2  2QTHP02  ZoiIAOY ;  <<  (coin)  of  the  saviour  king 
ZoUus." 

Reverse.  A  tripod.  In  the  field  to  the  left  the  Bactrian  letter  t,  and 
to  the  right  the  letter  a.  Legend  disposed  circularly  TH'K^I  T'lll 
7M^\u,  Mahare^cisa  trddatasa  Johilasa  ;  **  (coin)  of  the  great  king 
ZOilus,  the  saviour." 

The  identity  of  this  piece,  in  type,  size,  and  make,  with  the  round 
copper  coins  of  Apollodotus,  would  seem  to  point  out  some  close  con- 
nexion between  these  two  princes,  which  is  further  strengthened  by 
the  appearance  of  the  elephant  in  the  field  of  this  coin,  a  type  of  most 
common  occurrence  on  the  silver  coins  of  Apollodotus,  and  on  the 
square  copper  coins  of  Heliocles,  the  grandfather  of  Apollodotus ;  on 
whose  coins  the  elephant  occupies  the  whole  field  of  the  piece,  but  on 
the  coin  of  ZOilus  is  reduced  to  a  mere  symbol.  The  appearance  of  an 
elephant  on  this  unique  coin  of  a  new  prince,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  identity  of  its  type  with  another  of  the  coins  of  Apollodotus, 
induces  me  to  hazard  a  conjecture  that  ZOilus  may  have  been  a  son  of 
Apollodotus,  and  have  succeeded  his  fiither  for  a  short  time  on  the 
throne  of  Bactria.  For  it  appears  to  me  scarcely  possible  that  Apollo- 
dotus, whose  coins  are  not  very  common,  should  have  reigned  from  148 
B.  c,  the  period  assigned  for  the  murder  of  Eucratidas,  till  126.  b.  c, 
when  the  Bactrian  empire  was  overthrown  by  the  Scythians.  I  sup- 
pose that  Apollodotus  after  having  assisted  Demetrius  Nicator  of  Syria 
in  his  successful  expedition  against  the  Parihians,  in  b.  c.  142,  was  fi- 
nally defeated,  and  perhaps  slain,  by  the  Parthians  under  Arsaces,  6th 
Mithridates,  about  b.  c.  140 — at  which  time  Mithridates  having  made 
Demetrius  prisoner,  is  said  to  have  extended  his  arms  from  the 
Ekiphrates  to  the  Hydaspes.  Upon  the  death  of  Mithridates,  in  b.  c. 
136,  I  suppose  Menander  to  have  established  himself  in  the  provinces 
south  of  the  Caucasus,  and  to  have  added  India  beyond  the  Hypanis  to 
his  dominions,  while  Bactria  Proper  and  Sogdiana  were  overwhelmed 
by  an  irruption  of  the  Scythians  in  126  b.  c. 

No,  3.  "A  round  copper  piece  plated  with  silver,  of  the  size  of 
a  drachma.  It  is  Horace  who  observes  that  **  a  good  and  wise  man  is 
not  ignorant   fquid  distent  cera  lupinisj   of  the  difference  between 
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true  coins  and  coouteifeits ;"  hence  we  may  eaailj  discern  that  this 
coin  is  a  forgery,  although  an  ancient  one,  for  it  was  found  amongst 
a  heap  of  rusty  pieces  of  copper,  completely  coyered  with  indurated 
day,  and  as  no  price  was  given  for  it,  it  is  certain  that  it  is  not 
a  forgery  of  modern  manufacture;  for  where  no  money  return  was 
expected,  there  could  be  no  inducement  to  go  to  the  expence  and  trouble 
of  making  a  fidse  coin.  The  plating  of  the  edges  and  of  the  letters  is 
now  worn  off,  and  the  letters  appear  sunk  in  the  copper,  amid  the  silver 
plating.  The  piece  is  of  good  Grecian  workmanship,  and  is  similar  in 
all  respects  to  the  tetradrachms  of  Antimachus,  already  known. 

Obverse,     Head  of  the  king  in  the  Macedonian  helmet  to  the  right, 
the  ends  of  the  diadem  floating  behind  the  head. 

Reverse,    The  figure  of  Neptune  standing  to  the  front,  holding 
in  his  right  hand  a  trident,  and  in  his  left  a  palm  branch.     Legend 
in  two  lines  j3a<nXcQ2  0cov  ANTIMA^ov ;   <<  (coin  of  the  king) 
Antimachus  (theus).'*  Monogram  in  the  fidd  composed  probably  of  the 
same  letters  XO,  which  appear  on   the  tetradrachm  belonging  to 
Colonel  Taylor,  the  British  Resident  at  Bagdad.    The  same  monogram 
with  a  squietfe  Q  occurs  firequently  on  the  coins  of  Azes.    M.  Raoul- 
Rochette  remarks   upon    the   coins  of  this  prince,   that  the  titles 
of  Theus  and  of  Nicephorus,  were  both  borne  by  Antiochus,  4th 
Epiphanes,  and  also  that  the  figure  of  Victory  found  on  the  com- 
mon drachmas  of  Antimachus  was  a  type  known  on  the  coins  of 
the  same  Syrian  prince,  from  which  remarkable  coincidences,  he  justly 
concludes  that  the  Bactrian  prince  Antimachus  must  have  flourished  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Syrian  king  Antiochus,  4th  Epiphanes,  or  about 
170  B.  c,  and  from  the  total  absence  of  his  coins  in  the  classic  ruins 
of  Beghram,  he  deduces  that  Antimachus  must  have  reigned  north 
of  the  Caucasus.     In  all  these  observations,  which  are  as  just  as  they 
are  acute,  I  most  willingly  concur ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  perceive 
even  the  faintest  resemblance  between  the  tetradrachms  of  Antimachus 
and  those  of  Heliodes,  although  the  same  able  numismatist  has  observed 
a  stroog  likeness.    M.  Raoul-Rochette  likewise  supposes  that  the  type  of 
Neptune  on  the  reverse,  probably  alludes  to  some  naval  victory,  where 
Antimachus  may  have  assisted  Antiochus  of  Syria;  which  event  he 
thinks  is  still  further  dedared  by  the  type  of  Victory  found  on  the 
common  drachmas  of  this  prince. 
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The  date  of  170  b.  c,  would  make  Antimachiifl  contemporary  with 
Eacratida« ;  and  the  absence  of  his  coios  at  Beghram,  woald  point  out 
the  ancient  Sogdiana  as  the  territory  probably  raled  by  him — which 
probability  is  rendered  still  stronger  by  the  knowledge  which  we  derive 
from  Jostin,  that  this  country  did  not  belong  to  the  dominions  of 
Eucratidas.  It  is  not  too  much  then  to  suppose,  that  it  was  during  the 
reign  of  this  king  Antimachus,  that  the  Bactrians  '*  were  worn  out  by 
wars  with  the  SogdianSy  Drangians,  and  Indians,"  as.  related  by  the  same 
author ;  and  that  as  a  monument  of  their  success,  Antimachus  impress- 
ed the  figure  of  Victory  upon  his  coins,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Nice- 
phorus.  As  a  further  proof  that  these  two  princes  were  contemporaries, 
I  will  cite  the  analogies  that  we  find  in  their  coins,  which  are  the 
earliest  specimens,  save  a  few  square  copper  coins  of  Heliocles,  that 
bear  legends  in  Bactrian  Pali ;  and  it  is  a  peculiarity  remarkable  in  the 
coins  of  these  princes,  that  we  find  no  Bactrian  Pali  legends  on  their 
silver  coins,  excepting  on  those  drachmas  of  Antimachus  which  are  of 
a  much  lighter  weight,  indicating  most  probably  a  later  period  of  his 
reign ;  for  Antimachus  assumed  the  Macedonian  helmet,  and  mostlikely 
afibeted  to  disdain  the  Bactrian  customs  and  language,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  his  reigu.  Here  then  we  have  two  contemporary  princes, 
Antimachus  of  Sogdiana,  aod  Eucratidas  of  Bactriana,  whose  coins 
exhibit  the  two  distinct  characteristics  found  in  the  numismatology  of 
Bactria — ^namely,  coins  bearing  Greek  inscriptions  only,  and  those 
bearing  both  Greek  and  Bactrian  Pali  legends.  These  fiicts  establish 
the  certainty  that  these  two  princes  must  occupy  places  in  their  respec- 
tive dynasties  between  the  kings  who  used  Greek  inscriptions  only, 
and  those  who  used  both  Greek  and  Bactrian  Pali  legends,  and  this 
rank  agrees  exactly  with  that  already  assigned  to  these  princes  upon 
other  grounds.  Hence  we  may  safely  infer  that  Philoxenes  in  Sogdiana, 
and  Apollodotus  and  Menander  in  Bactriana,  must  be  subsequent  to 
Antimachus  and  to  Eucratidas ;  and  that  the  numerous  other  princes 
whose  names  have  been  made  known  to  us  by  bilingual  coins  only,  must 
likewise  be  subsequent  to  these  two  kings,  Antimachus  and  Eucratidas, 
whose  coins  form  a  transition  series  between  those  using  the  Greek 
language  only,  and  those  which  bear  legends  in  both  languages. 

No.  4.    A  silver  piece  of  the  size  of  a  drachma,  of  beautifbl  work- 
manship, and  in  excellent  preservation. 
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Obverse.  Head  of  the  king  helmeted  to  the  right ;  the  ends  of  the 
diadem  floating  behind  the  head,  and  the  chkmya  &8tened  on  the 
shoulder.  The  helmet  on  this  coin  is  similar  to  that  found  on  many  of 
the  coins  of  Menander  and  of  Eucratidas,  and  more  especially  to  that 
found  on  the  beautiful  didrachm  of  Philoxenes— and  differs  from  the 
Macedonian  helmet,  which  is  found  on  all  the  known  coins  of  Antialci- 

das.  Legend,  disposed  circularly,  BA2IAEQ2  NIKH^OPOY 
ANTIAAKIAOY  ;  <<  (coin)  of  the  King  Antialcidas,  the  victorious." 

Reveree.  The  Olympian  Jupiter  seated,  and  slightly  turned  to  the  left. 
In  his  left  hand  is  a  sceptre ;  and  in  his  outstretched  right  hand  is  a  figure 
of  Victory,  which  extends  a  chaplet  to  the  left  in  one  hand,  and  holds  a 
palm  in  the  other;  to  the  left,  and  under  the  figure  of  Victory,  is  the 
forepart  of  an  elephant,  similar  to  that  found  on  the  common  drachmas 
of  this  prince,  but  in  a  contrary  direction,  for  on  this  coin  it  is  portrayed 
facing  the  figure  of  Jupiter ;  a  Grecian  monogram  in  the  field  composing 
KAM,  and  difiering  from  all  the  monograms  yet  found  on  the  coins  of 
this  prince.  The  monogram  as  represented  in  the  plate  is  fiiulty,  and 
should  have  under  the  cross  stroke  of  the  A,  thus  making  the  monogram 
as  I  have  read  it ;  legend  in  Bactrian  characters  "PM'itu  T'lliHlO^^lS 
'P'lX^N  Mahare^aea  jayadharasa  AnHdlikidasa  ;  "  (coin)  of  the  great 
King  Antialcidasy  the  victorious."  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this 
coin  weighs  only  35  grains,  or  a  little  more  than  a  hemidrachma:  but 
the  best  preserved  drachmas  of  the  common  type  of  Antimachus  wei^ 
only  41  grains,  and  these  light  weights  betoken  a  period  subsequent  to 
Eucratidas,  whose  drachmas  are  of  the  Grecian  standard  weight. 

No.  5.  A  round  copper  coin  of  middle  size,  of  good  execution,  and 
in  fiedr  preservation. 

Obverse.  A  head  bearded  and  wreathed,  looking  to  the  right,  the 
shoulders  and  bust  bare,  the  right  hand  grasping  a  thunderbolt,  as  if 
about  to  hurl  it  forwards.  Circular  legend  BA2IEQ2  NIKH- 
*0P0 Y  ANTIAAKIAOY ;  "  (coin)  of  the  victorious  king  Antial- 
cidas." This  bearded  and  wreathed  head  is  no  doubt  that  of  Jupiter 
Nicephorus,  whose  figure  forms  the  only  reverse  of  all  the  known  silver 
coins  of  Antialcidas.  Here  we  have  more  of  the  bust  than  on  the 
square  copper  coins  of  this  prince ;  and  the  hand  grasping  the  thun- 
derbolt, which  projects  across  the  neck,  shows  that  the  undecided 
object,  indifferently  called  "  a  palm,  a  thyrsus,  or  a  dub,''  which  is 
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found  in  the  same  position  on  the  square  copper  coins  of  Antialcidas^ 
18  most  probably  only  a  thunderbolt;  and  as  the  head  on  these  coins 
of  Antialcidas,  as  well  as  on  the  similar  square  copper  coins  of  Lysias,  is 
undoubtedly  bearded,  I  think  we  may  safely  infer  that  it  represents 
Jupiter  Nicephorus,  and  not  the  prince  himself. 

Reverie.  The  caps  of  the  Dioscuri,  surmounted  by  the  stars  Castor 
and  Pollux,  with  two  palms  placed  between  them ;  in  the  field  below  is 
a  monogram  which  seems  to  be  composed  of  the  letter  MOI.  Legend 
in  Bactrian  Pali,  disposed  circuLirly,  Tn1iH|9'l3[T-l]^Aa  Tl^lu, 
Maharqfcua  jayadhafrcua)  Antialikidasa ;  ^*  (coin)  of  the  victori- 
ous great  king  Antialcidas." 

This  same  type  of  the  caps  of  the  Dioscuri  is  found  on  many  of  the 
coins  of  Eucratidas,  both  in  silver  and  in  copper,  and  also  on  one  cop- 
per coin  of  Lysias.  The  make  of  the  square  copper  coins  of  Antialci- 
das,  which  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  square  coins  of  Lysias,  is 
totally  different  from  that  of  all  the  square  coins  of  Eucratidas,  which  I 
have  seen ;  and  this  being  the  case,  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  identity  of 
type  indicates  any  connexion  between  these  princes— but  merely 
proves  that  Antialcidas  must  be  nearly  contemporary  with  Eucratidas, 
or  perhaps  a  little  later,  for  all  his  coins  yet  found,  both  in  silver  and  in 
copper,  have  bilingual  inscriptions.  With  Lysias,  however,  I  suppose 
the  connexion  to  be  closely  and  clearly  indicated,  for  the  coins  of  these 
two  princes  are  identical  in  type,  shape,  and  appearance,  and  also  in 
thickness.  The  numismatic  relations  -between  this  prince  and  Anti- 
machus  are  striking  and  obvious ;  both  princes  wear  the  Macedonian 
helmet,  which  is  likewise  worn  by  Amyntas  on  a  beautiful  drachma  in  the 
possession  of  Dr.  Chapman,  and  both  take  the  same  title  of  Nicephorus: 
both  have  the  figure  of  Victory  upon  their  coins,  and  both  occasionally 
einploy  the  same  monograms ;  all  which  coincidences  lead  me  to  assign 
to  Antialcidas  a  rank  in  the  same  dynasty  with  Antimachus  and  Phi- 
loxenes,  and  immediately  following  the  latter  prince,  or  about  b.  g. 
150  to  140. 

The  princes  whose  coins  I  am  next  to  notice  are  of  uncertain  origin, 
not  one  of  them  having  a  purely  Greek  name.  On  the  early  coins  of 
this  class,  however,  the  names  are  expressed  clearly  enough  in  Grecian 
characters,  but  on  the  coins  of  the  later  princes  the  names  expressed 
in  corrupted  Greek  characters  are  doubtful,  and  vary  on  different 
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specimens  of  the  same  king,  while  the  name  in  Bactrian  Pali  on 
the  reverse  remains  constant  and  unchanged ;  hence,  as  a  man  who 
carries  a  string  throogh  the  mazes  of  a  labyrinth,  is,  on  his  returning 
ignorant  of  the  way,  guided  by  that  which  he  had  before  conducted,  or 
as  a  father  who  directs  his  child  in  youth,  is  in  his  declining  old  age 
guided  by  that  child ;  so  do  we  find  that  the  Greek  names  which  had 
been  our  guide  during  the  infancy  of  our  study  of  the  Bactrian  Pali, 
are  now  in  their  turn,  consequent  on  the  decline  and  corruption  of  the 
Grecian  language,  elucidated  by  our  more  matured  knowledge  of  the 
language  of  Bactria.  It  will  be  of  mivantage  to  bear  this  in  mind,  for 
the  amount  of  corruption  and  barbarism  to  be  found  in  each  name 
expressed  in  Greek  characters,  will  be  of  singular  value  in  determining 
the  relative  route  of  these  later  princes,  whose  names  truly  and  cor- 
rectly expressed  in  the  native  character,  will  enable  us  not  only  to 
correct  the  bad  Greek  version  of  the  coins,  but  perhaps  also  to  assist 
in  identifying  them  with  princes  of  the  same  names,  mentioned  by  native 
authors. 

No.  6.  A  round  copper  coin  of  small  size,  of  good  workmanship, 
and  in  defective  preservation. 

Obverse.  The  Sinha,  or  maneless  Indian  lion,  walking  to  the  right, 
differing  from  the  usual  representation  of  this  animal  on  the  coins  of 
Azas,  in  having  one  of  the  fore  legs  raised.  In  the  field  a  Bactrian 
monogram.  Legend  disposed  circularly,  BA2IAEQ2  BA2IAEQN 
MEFAAOY  AZOY;    *^(coin)  of  the  great  king  of  kings,   Azas." 

Reverse,  A  female  figure  standing  half  turned  to  the  left,  holding  in 
her  left  hand  an  object,  which  may  be  the  horn  of  Plenty,  and  extend- 
ing in  the  right  hand  an  undecided  object,  which  from  a  comparison  with 
other  coins  is,  I  suspect,  a  small  figure  of  Victory,  holding  out  a  chaplet 
In  the  field  to  the  right  is  a  Bactrian  mon<^;ram  forming  <t,  and  on 
the  other  side  an  indistinct  object.  Legend  disposed  circularly,  Ta9 
T^Tu  *Pil'*lil1  TinTu,  Maharajasa  rajatirc^asa  mahatasa  Ayasa  ; 
"  (coin)  of  the  great  king,  the  king  of  kings,  the  mighty  Aja."  Two 
very  imperfect  specimens  of  this  type  were  published  by  Mr.  Prinsep  in 
the  2nd  vol.  of  his  Journal,  (figs.  1 1  and  12,  plate  vii.)  but  he  was 
unable  to  recognize  them  at  that  early  period  of  our  knowledge. 

No.  7.  A  square  copper  coin  of  middle  size  of  good  execution, 
and  in  excellent  preservation. 
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Obverse.  The  king  mounted  upon  a  two  humped  Bactrian  camel, 
walking  to  the  right,  with  a  bow  at  his  back,  and  extending  in  his  right 
hand  a  cross  over  the  head  of  the  camel.  Inscription  in  four  lines  as 
in  the  preceding. 

Reverse.  The  humped  Indian  bull,  walking  to  the  right,  the  upper 
part  of  the  legs  very  thick,  as  if  covered  with  long  shaggy  hair.  Inscrip- 
tion on  three  sides  7a9  Tnlu  TM.1U1  T^nlu,  Maharajasa  rajara-' 
jasa  fnahatasa  Ayasa;  **  (coin)  of  the  great  king,  the  king  of  kings, 
the  mighty  Aja." 

A  specimen  of  this  type  has  already  appeared  in  the  London  Numis- 
matic Journal ;  on  that  coin,  however,  there  is  a  monogram  composed  of 
the  letters  c  &nd  Xy  while  this  coin  has  no  monogram  of  any  kind. 

The  Bactrian  camel  is  figured  on  this  piece  in  a  much  better 
style  than  on  the  round  copper  coins  of  this  prince.  These  pieces 
would  seem  to  form  part  of  a  series  of  coins  struck  by  Azas,  or 
Aja,  to  show  the  extent  of  his  kingdom  by  the  exhibition  of  animals 
characteristic  of  the  different  countries  under  his  rule ;  the  elephant 
and  humped  bull  of  India,  the  double-humped  camel  of  Bactria,  and 
perhaps  the  shaggy  long  haired  bull  <^  Tibet  The  total  absence  of 
his  coins  at  Beghram,  proves  that  his  rule  did  not  embrace  the  country 
around  Kabul,  while  the  abundance  of  his  coins  found  at  Baj&wur,  in 
the  Punjab,  and  in  the  lower  hills  south  of  Kasbmeer,  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  various  animals  displayed  upon  these  coins,  clearly  show 
that  his  authority  extended  over  the  ancient  l^encelaotis,  and  over  the 
kingdoms  of  Taxiles  and  of  Poms,  embracing  the  whole  country  from 
the  Jellalabad  river  to  the  country  beyond  the  Hypanis,  bounded  to 
the  north  by  the  Indus,  and  to  the  south  by  the  Ocean. 

That  his  reign  was  a  long  one,  is  evinced  by  the  variety  and  abun- 
dance of  his  coins,  which  form  the  most  numerous  and  mos^  complete, 
as  well  as  the  most  interesting  series  of  Bactrian  coins  yet  discovered. 
His  name,  as  it  is  written  in  the  Bactrian  Pali,  is  a  genuine  Hindoo 
appellation,  being  either  A^fu^  or  more  probably  Aja^  the  y  aaidj  being 
permutable  letters  ;  and  I  incline  strongly  to  connect  him  with  the 
prince  whose  coins  bear  the  legends  of  BA2I AEQ2  MAYOY  and  of 

BA2IAEQ2  BA2IAEQN  MEFAAOY  MAYOY ;  for  this  name 
is  certainly  not  a  Greek  one,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  classical 
Hindoo  name,  as  Maya  (the  son  of  Karryapa  by  Dana)  which  would  be 
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rendered  in  Greek  by  MAYAS,  adding  the  S  to  form  the  Grecian 
termination.  Here  then  we  have  coins  of  two  princes,  with  genuine 
Hindoo  names,  written  in  the  Greek  character,  and  with  types  almost 
ail  relating  to  India,  some  of  which  are  of  the  highest  interest,  and  of 
the  greatest  value.  The  Indian  origin  of  these  two  princes  is  further 
declared  in  the  plainest  and  most  obvious  manner  by  their  being 
represented  on  their  coins  seated  in  the  Indian  fashion — (see  fig.  11, 
pi.  xxi.  vol.  IV.  and  figs.  12,  13,  pi.  xxii.  vol.  ly.  Journal  Asiatic  So- 
ciety of  Bengal),  and  their  Indian  Government  is  shown  by  the  absence 
of  their  coins  at  Beghram,  and  by  their  abundance  in  the  Punjab. 

I  suppose  these  two  princes  to  have  reigned  in  the  Punjab  at  the 
same  time  with  Hermseus  in  Kabul ;  a  supposition  which  is  rendered 
extremely  probable  by  the  localities  in  which  their  coins  are  found,  as 
well  as  by  their  style  of  execution,  which  betrays  a  declining  period  of 
Grecian  art.  The  coins  of  Hermseus,  which  abound  at  Beghram,  are 
rarely  met  with  in  the  Punjab,  which  fact  serves  to  point  out  the 
position  of  his  kingdom  in  as  clear  a  manner  as  could  be  wished.  Now 
Hermseus  must  have  been  posterior  to  Apollodotus  and  to  Menander, 
both  of  whom  bear  the  same  title  of  Soter,  which  Hermseus  affects ; 
and  as  both  Apollodotus  and  Menander  possessed  the  Punjab,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  Maya  and  Aja,  who  ruled  in  the  Punjab,  must 
likewise  have  been  subsequent  to  Apollodotus  and  Menander,  and 
therefore  contemporary,  or  nearly  so,  with  Hermseus,  or  about  100  b.  c. 
I  have  much  more  to  offer  regarding  Aja  (or  Azes),  but  I  will  reserve 
it  for  a  longer  account  of  these  princes,  which  I  am  now  engaged  upon. 
I  may,  however,  notice  here  a  passage  from  Caius  Julius  Solinus,  re- 
garding the  Bactrian  camel.  In  chap.  lii.  he  says  '^Bactri  camelos 
fortissimos  mittunt,  licet  et  Arabia  plurimos  gignat.  Verum  hoc  dif- 
ferunt,  quod  Aralnci  bina  tubera  in  dorso  habent,  singula  Bactriani," 
This  gross  error  has  probably  arisen  from  a  transposition  of  the  words ; 
but  it  is  nevertheless  sufficient  to  put  us  on  our  guard  against  the 
assertions  of  ancient  authors,  no  matter  how  clear  and  positive  they 
may  be ;  and  to  make  us  exclaim  with  Hudibras — 

Alas !  what  is't  t'us 

Whether  t'was  said  by  Trismegistut, 

If  it  be  nonseiue,  false,  or  mystic, 

Or  not  intell'gible  or  sophistic, 

T'is  not  antiquity  nor  author 

That  makes  Truth  Truth,  although  Time's  daughter. 
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No.  8.  A  round  copper  coin  of  middle  size^  of  fair  make,  and  in  de- 
fective preservation. 

Ohverse.  Figure  of  the  king  on  horseback  to  the  right ;  his  right 
hand  raised,  and  extended  to  the  front.  In  the  field  in  front  of  the 
horse  a  symbol  which  may  be  either  a  stiff  representation  of  the 
caduceus,  which  is  foond  on  the  coins  of  Maya,  or  it  may  be  a  mono- 
gram composed  of  the  Indian  Pali  letters  m  and  n. ;  the  former  is,  I 
think,  the  more  probable.  Inscription  in  corrupted  Greek,  very  im- 
perfect, BAClAeC  (sic)  BACIAeiDN  MEFA YNAO 

"  (coin)  of  the  great  kings  of  kings  Undapherras." 

Reverse.  A  figure,  probably  of  Victory,  walking  to  the  right,  her 
right  hand  extended  to  the  front,  and  holding  out  an  indistinct  object, 
which  is  possibly  intended  for  a  chaplet ;  her  left  hand  holding  a  spear. 
In  the  field  to  the  right  a  square  monogram,  apparently  composing 
XDY,  to  the  left  a  Bactrian  monogram  formed  of  the  Bactrian 
characters  mi  and  sr  probably..  Legend  in  Bactrian  Pali,  TlVS  "Pniu 
THsHI  THnTu,  Makar<yasa  rajadirajasa  nuzhaiasa  Andopharasa  ; 
'^  (coin)  of  the  great  king,  the  king  of  kings,  the  mighty  Andophara." 

This  coin  only  slightly  differs  from  that  published  by  Mr.  Prinsep 
in  his  Journal  for  July  1838,  No.  14  ;  and  is  almost  the  same  as  that 
figured  in  the  Numismatic  Journal  of  London,  No.  —  of  plate  3,  which 
Professor  Wilson  has  given  to  Azes,  but  which  is  undoubtedly  a  coin 
of  Undopherras  or  Andophara. 

The  coins  of  this  prince,  which  I  have  seen,  are  of  three  different 
types,  all  exhibiting  very  different  styles  of  execution ;  some  being  of 
fair  workmanship  with  good  Grecian  letters,  whilst  others  are  utterly 
barbarous.  These  facts,  which  show,  by  the  variety  of  mintage,  the 
numerous  mints  established  by  this  prince,  likewise  show  the  wide  ex- 
tent of  his  rale. 

The  name  of  Undopherras,  which  has  a  striking  affinity  to  the  well 
know  Persian  names  of  Phrataphernes,  Dataphemes,  Radhaphernes,  and 
Tissaphernes,  and  more  particularly  to  Intaphernes,  would  lead  us  to 
suppose  him  to  be  a  Parthian,  or  a  Persian ;  a  supposition  which  is 
almost  established  by  the  evident  Parthian  type  of  the  coins  of  this 
prince  (or  of  one  of  his  direct  descendants)  published  by  Colonel  Stacy 
(Jour.  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  April,  1839).  His  name  is  spelt  on  some  speci- 
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mens  Undopharas,  which  agrees  much  better  with  the  Bactrian  Pali 
reading  of  Andophaia,  than  the  usual  spelling  of  Undopherras. 

EUs  coins,  which  are  common  at  Beghram>  and  of  frequent  occurrence 
over  all  Ariana,  are  but  rarely  met  with  in  the  Punjab.  These  loca- 
lities point  out  the  extent  of  .the  kingdom  of  Undopherras,  which  must 
have  embraced  the  Paropamisus,  with  Aria,  Drangiana,  and  Arachosia, 
and  most  probably  also  Gedrosia,  a  territory  bordering  on  Parthia, 
and  which  belonged  occasionally  to  the  Parthian  empire  itself,  but 
separated  from  it  by  the  natural  boundaries  of  the  great  salt  desert 
''and  the  vast  Carmanian  waste."  This  was  the  most  eastern  pro- 
vince of  the  Parthian  empire  during  its  most  flourishing  period,  and 
after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Phraates  2nd,  and  of  his  successor  Arta- 
banus  by  the  Scythians,  and  the  consequent  destruction  of  the  empire, 
and  after  the  commencement  of  the  distant  western  wars  with  the 
Romans,  and  with  Tigranes  1st  of  Armenia,  which  drained  the  eastern 
provinces  of  Parthia  oif  all  the  forces  necessary  to  keep  them  in  sub- 
jection ;  no  position  could  be  more  favorable,  no  circumstances  more 
tempting  for  successful  revolt,  and  for  the  establishment  of  an  inde- 
pendent monarchy.  Now  from  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  coins  of 
Abalgasa,  we  may  deduce  two  positions  of  much  value  to  our  arg^ument ; 
first,  Abalgasa,  or  Abalgasus,  who  calls  himself  the  son  of  Undopher- 
ras, would  seem,  from  the  similarity  of  his  name  to  the  well-known 
names  of  ^b-azus,  Bacab-azus,  Pharnab-azus,  and  Artab-azus,  to  have 
been  of  a  Persian  or  Parthian  family ;  thus  strengthening  the  supposition 
which  I  have  already  advanced,  regarding  his  father  Undopherras,  that 
he  was  of  Persian  or  Parthian  family  ;  and,  secondy  that  Undopherras, 
or  Andophara,  was  most  probably  the  first  of  his  family,  who  had  en- 
joyed sovereign  power,  as  his  coins  make  no  mention  of  his  father. 
Hence  we  may  not  unreasonably  suppose  that  this  Undopherras,  the 
founder  of  monarchy  in  his  own  family,  was  a  Persian  Satrap  placed 
over  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Parthian  empire,  about  80  b.  c,  and 
that  he  profited  by  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  to  make  himself 
independent.  This  supposition  is  much  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that 
the  walled  town  of  Furrab,  which  is  surrounded  by  ancient  ruins, 
is  in  the  midst  of  the  countries  in  which  this  prince's  coins  most 
abound  ;  and  it  may  very  possibly  have  been  the  capital  of  Andophara 
and  of  his  dynasty ;  for  this  town  was  called  Parra  by  the  Greeks, 
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and  I  believe  also  Phra ;  although  its  native  name  wa«  more  likely 
Phara  (or  Farrah),  and  in  support  of  this  being  the  true  reading,  I 
may  adduce  the  following  quotation  from  Lycophron  (Cass.  v.  1428). 

r 


KlflflBpOC  iFOTWC 

Sicca  KaXvypH  Ilc/o/oav,  a/u/3Xvva»v  o'cXac^ 

in  which  the  word  Perras,  used  to  signify  ^'  the  sun,'*  is  only  a  Hellenized 
form  of  the  Egyptian  Phra  or  Phara ;  and  hence  we  may  conclude  that 
Undopherras  is  only  a  Grecian  rendering  of  Andophara  (or  Andophra) 
the  very  name  which  is  found  in  the  Bactrian  Pali  legends  of  the  re- 
verses of  his  coins. 

To  omit  nothing  that  may  possibly  be  of  use  to  us  in  elucidating  the 
history  of  this  prince,  known  only  by  our  coins,  I  will  add  my  con- 
jecture that  Undopherras,  or  Indopherras,  may  very  probably  have  been 
a  descendant  of  Intaphemes,  one  of  the  seven  conspirators  against  the 
]Siagian  Smerdis.  The  names  do  not  differ  nearly  so  much  in  their 
spelling,  as  the  names  of  Orientals  generally  do,  when  written  by  Euro- 
peans of  different  ages  and  nations ;  and  we  have  already  seen  that  the  same 
word  Phra  or  Phara  has  been  rendered  both  by  Parra  and  by  Perras. 
We  know  besides,  that  the  name  of  Darius  descended  in  his  family  to 
the  time  of  Alexander ;  and  also  that  the  name  of  Megabyzus,  another 
of  the  seven  conspirators  descended  to  his  grandson  ;  while  the  name 
of  his  son  Zopyrus  was  transmitted  to  his  great-grandson  as  relat- 
ed by  Herodotus.  Here  then  we  have  evidence  that  the  Persians, 
as  well  as  the  Greeks,  called  their  children  not  by  the  father's,  but  by 
the  grandfather's  names,  a  custom  which  is  still  prevalent  all  over  India, 
thus  transmitting  a  name  by  alternate  generations;  hence  if  our  Undo- 
pherras was  descended  from  Intaphemes,  the  conspirator,  it  must  have 
been  about  the  17th  generation.  Now  Intaphemes  was  put  to  death 
by  Darius  soon  after  the  death  of  Smerdis,  or  about  520  b.  c.  ;  at  which 
time  the  eldest  son  of  Intaphemes,  the  only  one  of  his  children  spared, 
may  have  been  ten  years  of  age,  making  his  birth  in  530  b.  c.  from 
which  15  generations  of  30  years,  or  450  years  being  deducted,  leave  80 
B.  c.  for  the  birth  of  Undopherras,  making  him  about  25  years  of  age 
when  he  assumed  independence.  This  is  indeed  only  a  conjecture,  but 
it  is  one  so  interesting,  and  also  so  plausible,  that  we.  may  wish  it, 
though  we  cannot  prove  it,  to  be  true. 
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Nos.  9  and  10.  Rouod  copper  coins  of  middle  size,  of  fair  make,  and 
in  fair  preservation. 

Obverse.  Figure  of  the  king  on  horseback  to  the  left ;  the  king's 
face  half  inclined  to  the  front ;  the  ends  of  the  diadem  floating  behind  ; 
the  right  hand  raised,  and  extended  to  the  front ;  in  the  field  before  the 
horse  the  same  monogram  as  on  the  coin  of  Undopherras  just  described. 
Legend  in  barbarous  Greek— 

On  No.  9.  —  lAEYDHrDY  BASIAEUIN  ABAArASIDYI 
On  No.  10. ditto.  ditto.       BABAArASDAI 

which  I  read  as  EAEYHHPDY  BA2IAELUN  ABAAFASDY 

"  (coin)  of  the  deliverer  of  kings,  Abalgasus,"  where  lAEYQHPQY 
is  used  for  EAEY6EPI0Y.  It  is  indeed  quite  possible  that  the 
doubtful  letters  may  be  AAEA<I>DYIDYbut  the  pluralBASIAELUN 
is  against  this  reading,  as  well  as  the  Bactrian  Pali  legend  of  the 
reverse.  The  epithet  of  Bientherius,  which  I  believe  is  altogether 
novel  in  numismaticB,  is  well  known  as  a  title  of  Jupiter ;  and  its  sub- 
stitution for  the  simpler  Soter  is  quite  in  accordance  with  Oriental 
presumption ;  and  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  inferiority  of  the  coin, 
it  denotes  a  lower  era  of  Grecian  civilization,  and  a  more  flourishing 
period  of  the  progress  of  barbarism. 

Reverse.  A  male  figure  moving  to  the  right,  dressed  evidently  in 
the  Indian  dhoti ;  and  from  the  ends  of  a  diadem  appearing  behind  his 
head,  I  should  suppose  him  to  be  a  royal  personage ;  the  right  hand  is 
raised  and  extended  before  him,  holding  out  an  indistinct  object,  not 
unlike  the  hankbooSf  or  elephant  goad.  In  the  field  are  two  Bactrian 
monograms  which  have  baflled  all  my  endeavours  to  read.;  the  upper 
portion  to  the  left  however  looks  not  unlike  a  compound  of  the  Grecian 
letters  P  and  M.  In  the  field  of  No.  10  there  is  likewise  the  Grecian 
letter  B  to  the  left  of  the  figure.     Legend  in  Bactrian  Pali, 

T*l/'hh'lVHs^T>n(pbM9  TniM  TMn^^u 
Maharcfjasa  trddaiasa  Abagasasa  Andophara  khudra  puirasa ; 
*'  (coin)  of  the  great  saviour  king  Abagasa,  the  younger  son  of 
Andophara.*'  In  this  long  and  highly  interesting  legend  there  are  but 
two  doubtful  letters  immediately '  before  ptUrasa :  these  two  letters  I 
read  with  some  hesitation  as  khudra^  the  Pali  equivalent  of  the  Sanskrit 
^S^  kshudrd,  which  means  "  younger,"  and  completes  the  legend 
more  satisfiBictorily  than  any  other  word  which  I  can  propose. 
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A  third  specimen  of  the  coins  of  this  prince  exists  in  Captain  Hay's 
collection,  of  which  he  has  kindly  sent  me  impressions.  The  horseman 
OD  his  coin  is  moving  to  the  right,  and  the  Grecian  legend  I  am  un- 
able to  read  even  plausibly,  some  of  the  letters  being  rubbed,  and  two 
or  three  lost  by  a  chip  in  the  sealing-wax  impression ;  the  legend  how- 
ever differs  entirely  from  that  of  the  coins  just  described,  while  the 
Baeirian  Pali  legend  agrees  in  every  single  letter  with  the  legend  deci- 
phered above. 

Two  other  coins  of  this  prince,  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Chapman,  of 
the  16th  LancerSy  are,  through  his  kindness,  now  lying  before  me. 
One  of  them  is  like  Captain  Hay's  coin,  and  has  the  horseman  to  the 
right,  but  neither  of  them  is  so  perfect  as  the  worse  coin  of  the  two 
engraved ;  and  they  lend  but  little  assistance  towards  reading  the 
Grecian  legend:  one  of  them  has  lAEY  ...  DY  BA2IAE1UN, 
which  agrees  with  the  inscriptions  of  the  engraved  coins ;  and  tends 
to  confirm  the  correctness  of  my  reading  of  lAEYB  HPDY  for 
EAEY6EPI0Y.  The  Bactrian  Pali  legends  give  no  more  than  the 
name  of  the  prince  and  of  his  father.  The  only  doubtful  letter  in  the 
name  is  the  third.  On  No.  10  this  letter  is  b ;  being  almost  the  same 
as  our  own  numeral  for  five ;  and  this  same  figure  is  on  Captain  Hay's 
coin.  On  one  of  Dr.  Chapman's  coins  however  the  third  letter  is  6 ; 
being  the  same  as  the  last,  reversed,  but  on  the  other  coin  it  is  J ; 
which  last  is  probably  the  same  as  the  first,  much  straightened,  and 
precisely  what  I  should  suppose  would  be  the  written  form  of  the  first ; 
the  reversed  form  may  easily  have  occurred  from  the  neglect  of  the  en- 
graver ;  this  reduces  all  these  forms  to  the  first  b ;  and  this  character 
must  therefore  have  the  value  of  the  Greek  F,  for  there  is  no  appear- 
ance of  any  compounded  d  /  in  it.  If  I  am  right  in  the  value  which  I 
have  assigned  to  this  letter  b  or  J  as  g,  then  must  the  initial  letter  of 
the  legend  on  the  coins  of  ELadaphes  Zathus,  5  be  gh^  for  it  is  formed 
upon  the  same  principle  as  the  kh.  On  one  of  Dr.  Chapman's  coins 
the  second  letter  H  is  inflected  with  the  vowel  dy  which  therefore 
makes  the  second  syllable  of  the  name  a  long  one,  Abdgcua. 

On  the  two  coins  which  have  the  horseman  turned  to  the  right,  the 

monograms  of  the  reverse  differ  from  those  shown  in  the  plate.     To 

the  left  of  the  figure  is  a  square  monogram  similar  to  that  which  is 

seen  on  the  coin  of  Undopherras,  No.  8 ;  and  to  the  right  is  a  character 

5u 
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like  a  badly  fonned  M,  surmounted  by  a  large  dot,  under  which,  on 
Captain  Hay's  coin,  is  the  letter  f,  a ;  and  on  Dr.  Chapman's  coin  a 
different  Bactrian  character  inflected,  but  which  is  too  indistinct  to  be 
readily  deciphered. 

The  name  of.  Abalgases  has  an  evident  affinity  to  the  Parthian 

B0A0rAI2H2  or  BOAAFASHS,  the  Vologases,  and  Balases 
of  .Roman  history,  of  which  the  original  Parthian  name  was  most  pro- 
bably Bdlagasa  or  B^lgasa ;  for  the  Pehlevi  inscription  on  a  Sassanian 
gem  was  read  by  Ouseley  as  ^'  BaJgezi  Yezdani"  Vologases,  the  divine ; 
the  Balash  or  Balatsha  of  Persian  historians.  I  have  therefore  little 
hesitation  in  recording  my  belief  that  Abalgases,  Bologaises,  and  Bal- 
gezi  are  but  different  spellings  of  one  original  name— B&lgasa  or 
Ab^Igasa. 

This  naturally  leads  me  to  the  consideration  of  whether  this  prince 
was  one  of  the  Parthian  kings  of  that  name,  or  another  independent 
prince  of  the  same  age  and  nation  ;  which  latter  appears  to  be  much 
the  more  probable.  In'  my  remarks  upon  the  coins  of  Aza%  I  have 
already  shown  that  there  was  an  independent  dynasty  of  princes  reign- 
ing near  Kabul,  cotemporary  with  Mayas,  and  his  successors  in  the 
Punjab ;  and  this  position,  which  I  deduced  from  an  examination  of 
the  coins,  seems  to  be  pretty  clearly  established  by  the  following  extract 
from  Professor  Lassen's  article  on  the  Bactrian  language ;  who^  quot- 
ing Ptolemy,  says,  <<  the  western  half  (of  Kabulistan)  belonged  to  that 
nation,  whose  separate  tribes  are  comprehended  under  the  general 
name  of  the  Paropamisades;  the  eastern  is  numbered  with  the  Indians; 
but  the  plain  at  the  lower  part  of  the  riveir  is  now  under  the  power  of 
the  Indo- Scythians."  By  now,  Ptolemy  must  of  course  refer  to  his 
own  times ;  but  this  passage  sufficiently  proves  that  the  part  of  the 
country  spoken  of  had  originally  belonged  to  the  Indians ;  most  pro- 
bably under  Mayas,  Azas,  and  Azilisas.  Now  the  fair  execution  of  the 
coins  of  these  princes  proves  them  to  have  flourished  soon  after  Menan- 
der,  or  about  the  same  time  as  Hermseus  at  Beghram  near  Kabul, 
that  is  B.  c.  100.  Vonones  would  appear  also  to  have  been  cotemporaiy 
with  Azas,  from  the  style  and  type  of  his  coins,  which  are  similar  to 
those  of  Azas,  who  flourished  probably  in  b.  c.  80.  Again  on  two  c^ 
Dr.  Chapman's  .coins,  which  will  soon  be  published,  we  have  on  the 
Grecian  side  a  name  which  I  read  as  Spalyrisas,  while  the  reverse  has 
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the  name  of  Azas  in  Bactrian  Pali ;  thoa  establishing  beyond  a  doubt 
that  these  two  princes  were  cotemporaries,  and  rendering  it  highly 
probable  that  Azas  was  the  son  or  brother  of  Spalyrisas,  and  an  asso* 
ciate  in  the  kingdom,  or  that  he  was  tributary  to  that  prince.  Now 
the  coins  of  Spalirisas  have  an  intimate  connexion  by  their  type  with 
the  coins  of  Yonones,  which  have  on  the  reverse  the  name  of  Spal- 
hirasy  bearing  an  evident  family  resemblance  to  the  name  of  Spalyrisas ; 
and  thus  affording  an  additional  evidence  that  Vonones  must  have 
been  nearly  cotemporary  with  Azas,  about  80  b.  c,  and  consequently 
much  anterior  to  the  Parthian  Vonones  Ist,  who  reigned  in  a.  d. 
4—14. 

The  coins  of  these  Indo- Parthian  kings  are  highly  interesting,  as 
they  seem  to  hold  out  a  hope  that  we  may  bring  the  Arsacidan  chrono- 
logy to  our  aid ;  but  as  in  the  case  of  Vonones,  so  also  in  that  of 
Abalgasus,  there  appear  good  reasons  for  believing  that  our  Indo- 
Parthian  prince  was  much  earlier  than  the  Parthian  king  Balgasa  or 
Vologases.  The  general  appearance  in  type,  make,  and  style  of  characters 
observable  in  the  coins  of  Abalgasas  and  of  his  father  Undopherras, 
connect  these  princes  too  closely  with  the  Indo-Parthian  Vonones  and 
his  successors  Spalyrisas  and  Spalurmas,  to  permit  the  identification, 
however  much  we  might  wish  for  it.  For  the  Parthian  king  Volo- 
gases 1st  did  not  begin  to  reign  until  a.  d.  50,  which  is  nearly  100 
years  later  than  the  period  of  our  Abalgasas,  supposing  his  father 
Undopherras  to  have  succeeded  to  the  family  of  Vonones  and  his 
successors.  Again,  the  Chinese  historians  affirm,  that  in  26  b.  c.  the 
Indo- Scythians  conquered  the  whole  of  Northern  India,  of  which  they 
retained  possession  until  222  a.  d.;  and  Ptolemy,  in  describing 
the  extent  of  the  Indo- Scythian  empire,  says,  to  use  the  words  of 
Professor  Lassen,  that  ''its  main  part  is  situated  along  both  banks 
of  the  Indus."  Now  this  is  the  very  country  in  which  the  coins  of 
our  Vonones  and  Abalgasus  are  found;  and  hence  we  may  almost 
confidently  say,  that  they  must  boih  have  flourished  before  the  final  con- 
quest of  the  Indo-Scythians  in  b.  c.  26,  and  consequently  cannot  be 
identified  with  the  Parthian  princes  of  the  same  names,  whose  reigns 
fall  within  the  most  brilliant  period  of  the  Indo-Scythian  rule.  Indeed 
if  I  have  read  the  Bactrian  Pali  legend  of  the  coins  of  Abalgasus 
rightly,  we  have  the  plainest  proof  that  he  cannot  be  identified  with 
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any  Parthian  prince,  onlesa  we  suppose  his  father  Undopherras  to  have 
been  also  a  king  of  Parthia ;  a  supposition  which  would  only  involve  us 
in  still  greater  difficulties. 

There  is  a  curious  passage  in  Tacitus  (Ann.  lib.  xi.  c  10.)  which, 
if  true,  would  almost  show  that  the  Parthian  arms  had  not  penetrated 
into  the  country  of  the  Paropamisades  before  a.  d.  44.  In  speaking 
of  the  successes  of  Bardanes,  who  had  pushed  his  conquests  beyond  the 
river  Sinde,  which  divided  the  territories  of  the  Dahse  and  the 
Arians,  he  adds,  '^igitur  extructis  monumentis,  quibus  opes  suas 
testabatur,  nee  cuiquam  ante  Arsacidarum  tributa  illis  de  gentibus 
parts,  regreditur."  Professor  Heeron,  however,  says,  that  Mithridatas 
1st  extended  the  frontiers  of  the  Parthian  empire  as  &r  eastward, as 
the  Hydaspes.  Tacitus  indeed  does  not  say  that  no  former  Parthian 
king  had  pushed  his  arms  so  far ;  but  when  he  says  that  none  of  the 
Arsacides  before  Bardanes  had  taken  tribute  from  those  nations,  we 
may  suppose  that  none  had  before  penetrated  so  far  to  the  eastward ; 
for  in  all  wars,  and  more  especially  in  those  of  the  east,  conquest  is 
followed  by  exactions,  which  are  usually  called  by  the  victors  by  the 
milder  name  of  tribute.  The  authority  of  Tacitus  is  also  much 
strengthened  by  the  silence  of  Justin,  who  in  mentioning  the  conquests 
of  Mlthridates  1st,  over  the  Medians,  Hyfcanians,  and  Elymaeans,  merely 
adds  *'  imperiumque  Parthorum  a  monte  Caucase,  multis  populis  in 
ditionem  redactis,  usque  ad  fiumen  Euphratem  protulit." 

From  these  passages  therefore  it  would  seem  to  be  almost  impossible 
to  identify  our  Indo-Partbian  king  with  the  1st  Vonones,  who  was 
one  of  the  predecessors  of  Bardanes.    Professor  Lassen,  however,  sup- 
poses him  to  be  the  same  as  the  2nd  Vonones,  who  reigned  for  a  few 
months  only  in  a.  d.  50 :  but  I  have  already  shown  that  our  Vonones 
must  have  been  nearly  ^otemporary  with  Azas,  about  80  a.  c ;  as  their 
coins  are  similar  in  type,  make,  and  genarel  appearance.     In  addition 
to  which  we  have  the  united  testimony  of  the  Chinese  historians,  and 
of  Ptolemy  the  geographer,  in  favour  of  our  Vonones  having  been  an 
independent  prince :  for  they  both  declare  that  the  country  in  which 
his  coins  are  found,  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Indo- Scythians 
during  the  reign  of  the  2nd  Vonones  of  Parthia ;  but  on  this  subject  I 
shall  speak  more  fully  when  I  come  to  describe  the  coins  of  the  Indo- 
Scythians  themselves. 


:S£u>trCan/  Cfinj. 
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Wheo  I  wrote  my  notes  upon  Captain  Hay's  Bactrian  coins,  I 
had  not  given  any  attention  to  the  study  of  the  Bactrian  Pali  charac- 
ters ;  my  readings  of  the  native  legends  of  those  coins  were  therefore 
made  according  to  the  values  assigned  to  the  different  letters  by 
my  late  lamented  friend  James  Pk'insep,  all  the  observable  differences 
in  my  readings  having  been  errors  of  the  press.  Had  James  Prinsep 
lived,  he  would  long  before  this  have  perfected  what  he  had  so  success- 
fully begun.  Since  then,  however,  I  have  examined  not  only  all  the 
coins  within  my  reach,  but  also  all  the  engravings  published  in  the 
Journal  des  Savants,  in  the  Numismatic  Journal,  and  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal :  and  after  a  careful  examination  of  them 
all,  I  have  been  led  to  some  discoveries  which  appear  to  me  to  be  of 
sufficient  consequence  to  warrant  their  publication. 

The  name  of  Undopherras  on  his  own  coins  is  invariably  represent- 
ed in  Bactrian  Pali  by  T5Vf% ;  which  Mr.  Prinsep  rendered  by 
Farahatisa ;  he  however  doubted  the  correctness  of  his  own  reading, 
which  was  based  upon  an  assumed  and  false  value  of  the  initial  letter. 
On  the  coins  of  Abalgasus  the  name  of  Undopherras  is  written  with 
a  slight  variation  thus,  nVl% ;  the  turn  at  the  foot  of  the  initial  letter 
being  to  the  left  instead  of  to  the  right,  and  the  fourth  letter  being 
the  common  r  instead  of  the  cerebral  r.  Now  there  are  four  syllables 
in  the  Greek  name,  and  in  its  Bactrian  Pali  equivalent  there  are  an 
equal  number  of  letters,  forming  with  inherent  or  written  vowels  the  same 
number  of  syllables,  and  consequently  agreeing  exactly  with  the  Greek 
name,  thus  giving  us  the  best  possible  clue  to  the  value  of  each  of 
these  Bactrian  Pali  characters,  which  I  will  now  examine  separately. 

Ist.  The  first  letter  is  found  also  as  the  initial  of  the  name  of 
Agathoclea,  in  which  name  it  represents  the  Greek  <p  short.  Prof. 
Lassen  has  strangely  supposed  the  initial  letter  to  be  m  inflected 
with  the  vowel  e,  making  the  first  syllable  me  I  In  the  name  of 
Undopherras  this  letter  stands  for  a  short  u.  It  is  found  also  in 
the  middle  of  the  names  of  Spalurmas,  and  of  Abalgasas,  in  the  former 
representing  u  short,  and  in.  the  latter  a  sliort:  for  I  believe  that 
Abalgasus  might  with  equal  correctness  have  been  written  Abalgysus, 
as  Megabyzus  is  always  written. 

From  these  four  examples  of  the  use  of  this  letter,  there  results  the 
certainty  that  it  represented  the  short  vowels  a  and  u  of  the  Greek, 
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both  of  which  have  the  soond  of  the  short  a  ^  of  Sanskrit,  which  has 
the  exact  pronanciation  of  the  first  syllable  of  the  name  of  Undo- 
pherras.    Here  I  may  notice  that  Undopherras,  Spalormas,  and  Abal- 
gasas  are  not  Greek  names,  and  therefore  we  ooght  not  to  look  for 
the  Bactrian  Pali  equivalents  of  the  Greek  letters  used  in  expressing 
their  names ;  bat  we  should  reverse  the  process,  and  seek  for  the 
Grecian  equivalents  of  the  native  characters:  for  the  Greek  names 
vary  on  many  of  the  coins  of  these  later  princes,  while  the  native 
names  are  always  the  same ;  and  this  is  more  especially  the  case  with 
the  coins  of  Spalurmas,  which  exhibit  the  different  Greek  versions  of 
Spalurion,  Spalumon,  and  Palurman  ;  the  last  being  found  on  an  un- 
published coin  belonging  to  Captain  Hutton,  which  wants  only  the 
initial  S  to  make  the  name  perfect.     The  same  letter  which  is  found 
initial  in  Agathodea  and  in  Undopherras,  is  here  found  medial ;  and 
by  my  discovery  of  its  true  value,  I  am  able  to  correct  the  various  cor- 
rupted Greek  versions  by  the  native  name,  which  remains  always  the 
same.    The  characters  are  Aye,  u  ^  Ip  ^i  'h ;  of  which  the  first  is  an  evi- 
dent compound  of  ^  and  P  or  sp;  the  second  letter  is  /;  the  fourth  r  ; 
and  the  last  in  ;  wherefore  the  third  letter  can  only  be  »,  used  as  the 
initial  of  the  latter  half  of  the  name,  and  thus  the  whole  name  becomes 
clearly  SpcU'urma^  or  with  the  Grecian  termination  Spalurmas,  of  which 
the  genitive  would  be  Spalurmon ;  and  this  last  we  may  easily  disco- 
ver with  but  slight  alterations  in  the  diflbrent  Greek  versions. 

The  turn  at  the  foot  of  the  initial  letter  in  the  name  of  Undopherras, 
I  suppose  to  represent  n,  making  the  initial  syllable  YN,  for  one  foot 
turn  to  the  left  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  which  is  found  at  the  foot 
of  the  initial  letter  in  the  names  of  Antimachus  and  Antialcidas,  where 
it  unquestionably  represents  n. 

2nd.  The  second  and  fourth  letters  of  the  name  of  Undopherras  are 
the  same,  one  of  them  being  merely  inflected.  To  this  letter  Mr, 
Prinsep  assigned  the  value  of  r,  which  is  correct :  but  I  am  prepared 
to  show  that  it  has  also  another  value,  and  that  it  represents  the  cere- 
bral V^  of  the  Sanskrit,  which  is  commonly  pronounced  ^^*  As 
an  equivalent  of  d  it  is  found  on  all  the  large  round  copper  coins  of 
Apollodotus ;  and  also  in  the  name  of  Diomedes,  where  it  is  initial  and 
inflected  with  the  vowel  t,  thus  f  Di,  rendering  the  name  of  Diome- 
des very  satisfactorily  as  DIyam6dasa  TluiAS  ;  hence  we  learn  that 
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the  secood  syllable  of  the  name  of  UndophenuB  is  do,  the  sloping 
stroke  to  the  left  downwards  being  the  vowel  o,  with  which  the  d  is 
inflected ;  and  precisely  the  same  mark  which  is  found  to  represent  o 
in  the  name  of  ZOilus. 

To  the  second  letter  therefore  in  the  name  of  Undopherras,  I  have 
assigned  the  value  of  d,  but  as  this  letter  occurs  again  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Greek  double  PP>  it  must  have  another  value,  and  be 
equivalent  to  an  aspirated  or  double  r  ;  and  this  indeed  is  the  precise 
sound  which  the  Sanskrit  cerebral  ^  d  frequently  has,  as  ^  r.  Here 
then  we  find  that  by  giving  to  this  letter  s,  the  value  of  the  cerebral  ^ 
d  of  the  Sanskrit,  it  completely  fulfils  all  the  conditions  in  which  it  is 

• 

found  upon  the  coins ;  thus  most  satisfactorily  establishing  the  correct- 
ness of  the  value  which  I  have  assigned  to  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
leading  to  the  discovery  that  the  third  letter  of  the  Bactrian  Pali  name 
of  Undopherras  can  be  no  other  than  ph^  thus  rendering  the  whole 

four  characters  literally  Andophara. 

Alxzandeb  Cunningham. 

(To  be  continued.  J 


Notes  of  a  March  frotn  Brmhan  Ghat  on  the  NerbuddOf  to  Umurkuntuk,  the 

Source  of  that  River,  By  G.  Spilsbury,  Esq. 

In  the  Asiatic  Journal,  for  August  1834,  appear  some  notes  of  mine  firom 
Tendookherie,  across  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda  south  to  the  table  land 
of  the  Pnchmuree,  or  Mahadeo  hiUs.  In  the  following  paper  I  propose  to 
give  the  result  of  my  observations  fi^^m  Brimhan  Ghat  to  Umurkuntuk,  the 
holy  source  of  the  Nerbudda  river.  The  notes  will  comprise  three  dif- 
ferent routes,  and  I  have  some  hope  that  by  the  aid  of  the  accompanying 
map,  and  the  specimens  forwarded  for  presentation  to  the  Museum,  that  I 
shall  have  added  a  mite  to  the  Geographical  and  Greological  knowledge 
of  this  as  yet  little  travelled  portion  of  Central  India. 

In  the  construction  of  the  map,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  able 
pencil  of  Captain  Reynolds,  Madras  Army,  I  have  to  remark  that  its  correct- 
ness depends  on  the  places  written  in  Capitals,  which  are  laid  down  firom 
the  map  of  these  territories,  fiimished  from  the  Surveyor  General's  office, 
on  a  scale  of  eight  miles  to  an  inch.  The  notes  commence  at  Brimhan 
Ghat  near  Chawurputhur ;  on  leaving  which  we  struck  off  in  a  S.S.W. 
direction,  crossing  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda,  which  yields  but  little 
variety  to  the  geologist,  being  a  fine  rich  black  soil  of  decomposed  trap, 
intermixed  at  the  banks  of  most  of  the  Nullas  with  calcareous  tufia. 
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At  Beerkherie,  the  Shair  river  is  crossed,  its  bed  compact  basalt,  and  the 
road  lies  through  rich  black  soil  up  to  fiurheyta,  where  it  changes  to  sand- 
stone. This  now  insignificant  village  has  been  the  site  of  a  large  city,  and 
extensive  vestiges  of  a  fort,  palace,  temples,  buolies,  tanks,  and  gardens, 
are  yet  to  be  traced.  The  temples  are  generally  Boudhist,  or  belonging  to 
that  sera,  and  five  large  images  of  compact  basalt,  three  of  which  are  stand- 
ing, and  two  in  a  sitting  posture,  have  been  ignorantly  assigned  by  the  na- 
tives of  this  place  to  the  five  Pandoo  brothers — ^Dhunim,  Bheem,  Uijoon, 
Sahdes,  and  Nukool. 

Low  sandstone  hills,  varying  from  a  few  feet  to  a  couple  of  hundred,  co- 
vered with  thin  jungle,  is  the  characteristic  of  the  country,  with  vallies  of 
more  or  less  extent  of  decomposed  trap ;  about  three  miles  east,  near  Nan- 
deea,  is  a  hill  of  quartsose  pebbles ;  about  100  feet  up  is  a  deposit  of  steatite 
No.  1 ,  called  by  the  natives  Oora  Pan,  and  largely  exported ;  in  contact  with 
it  lie  the  specimens  Nos.  2  and  3. 

At  Sreenuggur,  the  Omar  nuddee,  the  bed  of  which  is  composed  of  the 
schist  No.  4  and  5„and  from  a  hill  adjacent  the  limestone  No.  6  is  procur- 
ed. The  next  five  •miles  is  a  similar  siliceous  formatidi  as  that  from  Bur- 
heyta  to  Sreenugglir,  when  you  come  to  trap  boulders,  making  the  road 
more  or  less  stony  and  unpleasant.  About  three  miles  short  of  Dhooma,  the 
road  winds  up  a  stec|>  ghatee  of  compact  basalt,  at  the  top  of  which  is  an 
undulated  table  land  of  considerable  extent.  From  this  to  Jhiria,  where 
this  table  land  is  again  descended,  the  country  is  of  the  uniform  character 
found  in  trap  formation ;  at  Kuhanee,  jasper  and  quarts  No.  7,  amygda- 
loid No.  8,  and  travertin  No.  9.  The  beds  of  the  Nullas  are  compact  basalt ; 
the  only  exception  seen  was  at  Pindraee,  where  the  Thanwur  Nulla  (a  fee- 
der of  the  Wyn  Oimga  and  Godavery,)  is  crossed,  at  which  the  limestone 
No.  10,  crops  out  on  its  left  bank. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  Jhiria  Ohattee,  the  descent  of  which  is  neither 
so  long  or  so  steep  as  that  ascending  to  Dhooma,  boulders  of  indurated 
red  clay,  No.  11,  are  met  with.  The  remainder  up  to  Mundliedi  is  a  well 
cultivated  plain.  The  ford  of  the  Nerbudda  is  compact  basalt,  No.  14, 
and  this  specimen  is  a  type  of  the  formation  wherever  found  in  these 
territories. 

Mundlah  has  been  a  place  of  note,  but  since  General  Marshall  dis- 
mantled the  Fort  in  1^18,  the  town  has  gone  to  decay,  and  is  now 
but  an  insignificant  village.  The  river  being  full  here  from  bank  to 
bank,  326  yards,  and  totally  unfordable  from  hence  to  Ramnuggur,  (a 
distance  of  twelve  miles)  has  a. very  picturesque  i^ppearance,  aided  muck 
by  the  ghats  and  temples  along  its  right  bank,  and  the  mouldering 
battlements  and  bastions  of  the  fort.     From  this  we  proceeded  alon^ 
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the  right  bank,  all  trap  formation,  roa4  stony  from  boulden;  about 
six  milei  crocaed  the  Patwara  nuUay  where  yeint  of  wacke  with  feldapar 
No.  12  and  feldspar  No.  13  occur;  after  this  the  road  is  undalated«  a 
series  of  ascents  and  descents  through  rather  a  dense  tree  jungle  until 
you  again  approach  and  recross  the  river,  the  bed  of  which  is  trap,  in- 
tersected in  some  places  with  veins  of  calcareous  spar  wacke  No.  15,  16. 

Ramnug^ur  in  the  days  of  the  Oound  Rigas,  was  a  place  of  note. 
There  is  still  an  old  palace  of  four  stories,  built  by  Hirdee  Sah  some 
200  yean  ago,  and  half  a  mile  off  one  by  his  Dewan,  little  of  which  re- 
mains beyond  the  walls,  but  of  the  palace,  situated  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and  looking  up  a  long  reach  of  it,  little  decay  has  taken  place  beyond 
what  is  to  be  expected  from  neglect  and  desertion. 

The  general  feature  is  a  square  with  an  inner  court,  in  the  centre  of 
which  was  a  Tanka*  (from  whence  I  presume  we  got  our  tank)  and 
garden.  The  whole  of  the  rooms,  especially  of  the  lower  floor,  are  occu- 
pied by  the  villagers,  and  a  considerable  number  of  ikmilies  have  found 
habitations  therein.  The  village  is  now  insignificant,  and  there  are  but 
very  few  remains  of  its  former  state,  ^hen  kings  held  their  court.  In 
the  village,  and  at  the  eastern  side  of  the  court  of  an  old  temple  of 
Mahadeo  is  the  stone  on  which,  in  Sanscrit  characters,  is  graven  the 
list  of  the  sovereigns  from  Jadoo  Rae,  Sumbut  415,  as  detailed  by  Miyor 
Sleeman  in  the  Asiatic  Journal  for  August  1837.  On  leaving  Ramnug^r 
we  h^  to  make  a  detour  to  the  south,  in  order  to  get  again  into  the 
direct  road  from  Mundlah.  The  road  is  bad  and  stony;  we  passed  up  a 
defile,  and  crossed  over  a  hill  called  Doondooh  of  trap  formation.  The  ascent 
was  easy,  but  the  descent  steep  and  stony,  on  which  you  emerge  into  an 
open  and  extensive  plain;  at  the  bottom  of  the  Ghatee  cross  a  small 
nulla,  in  which  is  found  granite  No.  17;  a  mile  or  two  further  is  the  Datta 
nulla,  near  the  village  of  Lutooa.  From  this  the  specimens  of  limestone 
No.  18,  19,  were  procured,  and  from  this  locality  Ume  for  the  buildings  at 
Ramnuggur  was  made ;  about  6,  cross  the  Mutyaree  river,  rather  a  large 
stream,  which  some  way  down  joins  the  Baigur,  which  flows  into  the 
Nerbudda  immediately  opposite  the  Fort  at  Mundlah. 

The  ford  of  this  nulla  is  composed  of  granite  No.  20  and  21 ,  but  about  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  further  up  the  river  a  ridge  of  compact  basalt  crosses 
it,  after  this  the  soil  changes  to  a  sandy  one,  the  general  rock  being  No. 
21,  also  intermixed  with  gneiss?  No.  22,  23,  and  24,  syenite.  At  this 
place,  Uigoneea  (and  where  we  regained  the  direct  road  from  Mundlah) 

*  I  flnt  haard  this  word  used  by  a  natiTe  in  B«tool  district ;  on  asking  him  if  at  the  top  of  Bower- 
gwh  Chin  was  any  spring,  ha  said  no^  hot  thers  was  a  Tanka  or  pteoe  made  of  pnkka,  stones  and 
cement,  for  holding  water. 

5x 
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was  shot  by  Captain  Tebbs,  33rd  Regiment  of  Native  Infimtry,  a  pair 
of  the  horn-bills  (first  seen  in  the  dense  jungle  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
near  Ramnnggur,)  and  designated  in  Cuvier's  Animal  Kingdom,  as  Boceros 
Malabaricus ;  the  bird  was  also  seen  at  Umerkuntuk,  bat  I  am  not  aware 
of  its  being  met  with  in  any  other  part  of  these  territories. 

Oar  next  march  was  near  lochia  to  the  Khoolar  nulla,  fourteen  miles, 
the  first  two  miles  being  the  same  primitive  formation,  granite  and  mas- 
sive quartz,  when  we  ascended  a  small  ghatee  of  trap  boulders,  passing 
over  a  plain,  littie  jungle,  and  scarcely  any  cultivation ;  about  9  a  gradual 
descent  to  the  Mutyaree  nulla,  the  bed  compact  basalt ;  leaving  a  village, 
Oomorwaree,  to  the  right;  more  cultivation  about  From  here  to  tiie 
Khoolar  nulla  small  trap  hills  are  crossed  of  the  same  formation. 

The  next  was  Motee  nulla,  16  miles;  up  to  the  Dutla  nulla  the  fi>nna- 
tion  was  the  same  basaltic  one,  but  in  the  bed  of  this  nulla  granite  same  as 
No.  21,  at  U^joonea.  The  soil  now  changes  to  a  siliceous  one,  with  large 
masses  of  white  quartz  jutting  out  on  a  bleak  open  plun,  singularly  devoid 
of  the  traces  of  man  in  the  shape  of  cultivation  or  habitation.  About  ^ht 
miles  a  fine  pebbly  stream  with  well  wooded  banks  is  passed.  The  Hul- 
lown,  (which  joins  the  Boomerh  near  the  village  of  Ghoc^hree,  on  the  di- 
rect road  from  Mundlah  to  Ramg^h,)  about  five  miles  more,  over  grass 
plains  approach  the  gorge  of  hills,  and  the  jungle  becomes  more  dense ;  as- 
cend a  small  ghatee,  the  Jogeegoopha,  the  hills  on  each  side  rising  above, 
the  form'ation  is  limestone  No.  25  capped  with  trap.  On  descending  to- 
wards the  Motee  nulla,  it  again  becomes  massive  quarts.  In  this  nulla  we 
first  observed  the  laterite  No.  26,  27,  28,  29  (so  extensive  a  component  of 
the  Mikul  hills)  iron  ore  No.  29,  chert  No.  30,  indurated  iron  day  No.  31, 
sandstone  No.  32,  indurated  day  and  calcedony  No.  33. 

In  this  and  the  preceding  march,  the  sal  tree,  in  large  dumps,  gives  the 
country  a  very  peculiar  appearance,  and  trees  of  any  other  kind  are  not 
general. 

Rajadhar  14  miles,  road  good,  undulated  country,  grass  plains  with  dumps 
of  the  sal,  formation  laterite,  with  conical  hills  of  trap  up  to  Monglee, 
about  which  are  some  small  Goandee  villages,  and  cultivation.  Soon  after 
this  the  road  lies  between  hills  thickly  wooded,  and  high  grass;  pass 
through  a  defile,  the  Sukra  ghatee,  in  whidi  is  limestone  No.  34,  intersected 
by  veins  nearly  vertical,  No.  35,  36,  37,  38,  39.  On  emerging  firom  this, 
there  is  a  considerable  open  space  up  to  Rigadhar  on  the  Fhene  nuUa, 
which  is  situated  at  the  edge  of  a  very  dense  jungle  and  hills.     The  bed  of 

« 

this  nulla  is  chiefly  large  boulders  of  laterite,  and  a  g^reenstone  No.  40. 

Boorla,  about  15  miles  by  the  footpath,  and  about  19  by  the  road 
which  the  cattle  and  baggage  went. 
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On  leaving  Ri^adhar  the  road  lies  between  hills  of  laterite,  dose  dense 
jungle,  over  a  trap  hill  to  Bunder  Motee,  spring  and  ghat,  where  limestone 
No.  41,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  descent  steatite  No.  42,  and  that  with 
argillaceous  veins  No.  43 ;  from  this  the  descent  is  rough  and  stony,  and 
just  before  reaching  the  stream  Brinjuree,  or  Murrum  Joree,  the  syenite 
No.  44,  and  in  the  bed  of  it  granite  No.  45,  46 ;  intermixed  are  boulders  of 
No.  40.  On  arriving  at  the  nulla,  bamboos  are  again  observed,  and  the  sal 
disappears.  From  this  the  road  winds  up  a  hill  not  very  steep  or  long, 
pass  along  a  flat,  when  a  long  steep  stony  descent  commences,  the  chief 
rock  being  No.  45,  46 ;  at  the  bottom  emerge  into  a  small  level  plain,  the 
hills  approaching  on  both  sides ;  about  two  miles  on  the  Puraha  nulla  is  cross- 
ed, and  again  a  mile  or  so  on,  when  the  road  is  more  open,  and  the  jungle 
by  no  means  dense;  in  front  are  a  range  of  small  conical  shaped  hills  of  no 
great  height,  the  ridge  of  one  of  which  is  passed,  the  first  ascent  of  which  is 
sandstone  No.  47,  next  in  strata  running  nearly  north  and  south  of  clay- 
slate  No.  48,  and  further  on  No.  49  of  the  same  formation ;  after  this  the 
hills  are  entirely  cleared,  and  the  country  is  a  very  extensive  open  plain 
bounded  to  the  north  by  the  low  conical  hills  which  we  have  passed  over, 
nearly  bare  or  only  stunted  jungle,  and  behind,  towering  above,  the  line 
of  the  Mekul  range.  On  leaving  Ri^adhur  aU  the  springs  and  nullas  are 
feeders  of  the  Mahanuddee.  At  Boorla  is  a  small  circular  hill,  evidently 
a  similar  formation  to  the  hills  last  passed  over,  specimen  No.  50. 

Pando  Tulao,  eight  miles,  a  march  in  the  plain ;  the  villages  are  more 
numerous  and  cultivation  is  extensive,  much  of  it  rice;  a  spur  of  the  hills 
comes  down  dose  on  this  place,  the  formation  of  which  is  limestone  No.  51, 
and  in  a  small  rivulet  dose  to  our  camp,  rocks  were  projecting  at  an  angle 
of  45<*,  running  east  and  west,  and  the  strata  so  disposed,  as  to  have 
much  the  appearance,  at  a  short  distance,  of  the  scales  on  the  back  of  the 
Manis ;  they  were  limestone  No.  52. 

Pumreea  nearly  seven  miles;  the  same  plain.  In  this  march  a  fine 
stream,  the  Hamph  nulla,  the  bed  of  which  is  a  reddish  limestone  No.  53. 
Pnrureea  itself  is  a  large  village  fbr  this  part  of  the  country,  the  houses 
with  one  single  exception  (that  of  the  Zemindar's,  who  was  building  a  brick 
edifice)  are  all  built  of  split  bamboos,  plastered  for  the  walls,  and  grass 
chuppers.* 

Umuldeha,  nine  miles ;  the  same  open  cultivated  country.  About  three 
miles  on,  cross  a  small  nulla  from  the  hills,  skirting  our  left,  the  bed  of 
which  is  limestone  No.  54,  55,  as  also  a  small  circular  eminence  No.  50; 

*  The  che«pnen  of  food  here  wis  u  unexpected  as  agreeable  to  our  people. 

(In  camp  15  Ata        M  ia  the  Tillage. 
Ditto,      12  Gram      52  ditto. 
Ditto,      14  Riee       50  ditto. 
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at  the  next  stream,  dose  to  the  village  of  Kurpee,  the  same  limestone  forms 
the  bed  as  at  the  Kamp  nulla  No.  53. 

Khoorea,  nine  and  three  quarter  miles.  On  leaving  camp  the  Agur  noUa,  the 
bed  of  which  is  rolled  pebbles  and  sand,  is  crossed,  and  the  first  two  milea  is 
over  the  plain  we  have  had  since  Boorla,  after  which  we  entered  jimgle 
gradually  increasing  until  it  becomes  a  dense  tree  (among  them  the  sal 
again)  and  grass  forest,  all  the  way  to  the  Mnnyuree  nulla,  the  bed  of 
which  is  granite  (with  rolled  pebbles  and  sand)  as  per  spedmens  No  57, 
58,  59,  60,  61 ;  a  litde  to  the  left  of  the  ford  is  the  steatite  No.  62,  strata 
running  nearly  east  and  west,  diagonally  crossing  the  bed  of  the  stream, 
also  parallel  the  quarts  No  63,  64,  in  thin  laminae.  At  this  place  was  shot 
by  Lt  Clement  Browne  a  beautiftd  squirrel,  which  ColoneL  Sykes  named 
Sciurus  Elphinstonii  (As.  Jour.  voL  L  p.  165  ) ;  they  are  also  Ibund  in  the 
Mahadeo  hills. 

Kutamee,  nine  and  three  quarter  miles.  This  mardi  skirts  the  Munyarie 
nulla,  and  is  thick  tree  and  grass  jungle,  but  good  road,  and  slightly  ascen- 
ding the  whole  way ;  the  formation  is  gpranite  and  massive  quarts,  with 
exception  of  the  bed  of  a  small  nuUa  which  was  basalt.  At  the  village 
the  bed  of  the  Munyarie  had  ledges  of  compact  basalt  running  across,  and 
dose  to  that  gneiss  No.  65,  and  higher  up  hornblende  with  feldspar  No.  66 ; 
beyond  and  bdow,  granite  No.  67  and  68. 

Lumnee,  nine  and  a  quarter  miles.  This  is  a  bad  and  diflkmlt  mardi  for 
cattle  and  baggage,  the  road  being  very  stony.  We  crossed  the  Munyarie 
immediately  on  leaving  camp,  and  two  miles  on  a  bad  stony  descent  to  a 
small  stream,  and  the  ascent  not  mudi  better ;  pass  through  a  dense  forest, 
the  diameter  of  many  of  the  sal  trees  was  very  g^reat.  On  reaching  a 
stream  about  three  miles  from  our  camp  the  road  begins  to  wind  up  a  very 
long,  and  in  places  steep  ghatee.  The  jungle  exceedingly  thick,  from  die 
summit  of  which  is  an  extensive  view  over  the  plains  we  have  left.  The 
formation  is  primitive  rodL,  at  the  top  mica  schist  No.  69,  and  gneiss  No. 
70,  71.  On  attaining  the  summit,  bamboos  were  very  luxuriant  and  dense 
for  a  mile  or  so,  a  feature  in  the  scenery  not  observed  in  the  forest  bdow. 
The  road  now  winds  along  the  crests  of  lulls  which  brings  you  to  a  des* 
cent  of  about  half  a  mile  (ndther  so  steep  or  stony  as  the  ascent)  into  the 
plain  of  Lumnee ;  a  few  huts  constitute  the  village. 

Umurkuntuk,  the  source  of  the  Nerbudda,  deven  miles.  The  bed  of  the 
nulla  is  trap  No  72,  and  about  a  mile  ftirther  a  nulla  cuts  through  a  hill 
of  micaceous  schist  No.  73,  and  bed  of  the  nulla  No.  74.  The 'road  now  is 
a  series  of  ascents  and  descents  covered  with  jungle ;  formation  granite 
No.  75,  mixed  with  sienite  No.  76,  77,  78,  79.  At  the  Bhereeghur  nulla, 
compact  fddspar  No.  80,  and  granite  No.  81,  compose  its  bed. 
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The  remainder  to  Putpura  nulla,  seyen  miles,  primary  rocks,  the  jangle 
very  thick  and  dense ;  the  bed  of  this  nulla  is  composed  of  rolled  laterite  and 
trap  boulders,  lying  on  granite  and  quarts,  where  the  rock  shows  itself ; 
half  a  mile  on  the  Sampghur  nulla  is  crossed  twice,  a  fine  streapi,  and  water 
most  excellent    From  itihe  specimen  No.  82  quarts,  mica,  and  feldspar. 

On  crossing  this  stream  the  second  time,  the  ascent  of  the  Jogee  ghatee 
commences ;  formation  trap  boulders.  The  ascent  is  about  a  mile,  in  places 
steep,  but  very  good  for  all  laden  cattle,  baring  its  steepness,  there  being  no 
rocky  steps  or  ledges  in  it ;  the  whole  very  dense  tree,  bamboo,  and  grass 
jungle.  To  the  left,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  nulla,  tokens  of  a  former  site 
of  a  village,  evinced  by  the  plantain  and  mango  trees ;  with  exception  of 
No.  83  marl,  and  No.  84  lateritish  day,  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  hill  is  laterite,  as  specimens  No.  85,  86,  and  the  very  summit  No.  87. 
On  arriving  at  the  top  a  fine  open  plain,  with  a  few  trees  scattered  about, 
give  a  very  park-like  appearance  to  the  scenery. 

1  shaU  now  return,  and  trace  the  direct  road  to  this  holy  spot  firom  Ram- 
nngg^. 

Ramnuggur  to  Ghooghree  thirteen  miles ;  for  the  first  two  miles  the  open 
cultivated  plain  of  the  Nerbudda,  when  you  approach  hills  and  enter  a 
defile  with  a  gradual  ascent :  about  two  miles  fbrther,  you  come  to  a  pukka 
boulee  of  the  same  style  as  the  buildings  at  Ramnuggur.  -The  road  gradu« 
ally  doses  into  a  few  feet,  and  becomes  steeper,  the  hills  on  each  side  ris- 
ing up  100  feet  above  l^e  road.  The  whole  ghatee  called  Bidee  is  stony  and 
bad,  with  dense  bamboo  grass  and  tree  jungle  infested  by  tigers.  The  for- 
mation is  trap.  On  attaining  the  crest  at  six  miles,  the  road  opens  out  again, 
and  the  hills  recede  right  and  left ;  the  soil  is  siliceous  with  quarts  (massive 
and  crystallised)  and  calcedony  strewed  about  From  hence  to  Ghoogh- 
ree the  country  is  rather  open,  jungle  thio,  small  hills  about,  with  valleys 
and  streams,  and  here  and  there  a  Gound  village,  with  patches  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  road  very  good  firom  the  crest  The  village  is  rather  large  for  this 
part  of  the  country,  and  on  the  banks  of  a  very  fine  brawling  stream  200 
yards  wide,  the  Boorhner. 

Sulwah,  nine  miles.  A  mile  and  half  on,  cross  the  Boorhner  a  short  dis- 
tance below  its  junction  with  the  Hullown,  these  united  streams  are  very 
considerable  feeders  of  the  Nerbudda.  The  bed  is  rocky  (basalt) ;  on  leaving 
it  there  is  a  steep  stony  ascent  of  about  half  a  mile,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  fur- 
ther another  of  about  100  yards,  which  is  a  spur  of  the  Patungurh  hill,  the 
peak  of  which  towers  some  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet  above ;  on  its  sum- 
mit there  is  said  to  be  a  spring  of  water,  and  many  fine  trees  could  be  seen. 
The  crest  has  some  appearance  of  a  fort,  and  the  natives  declare  it  to  have 
been  made  by  the  Deotas;  on  passing  this  hill  there  is  rather  an  extensive 
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plain  to  the  south,  with  a  few  villages  and  some  cultiyation ;  the  last  two 
miles  the  hills  gradually  dose  in,  and  a  defile  with  a  gentle  asc^it  is  passed 
through,  to  the  Tola  of  Sulwah,  the  village  itself  being  off  to  the  south-east 
about  a  mUe. 

Ramgurh,  thirteen  miles.  The  ficst  five  and  a  half  miles  is  chiefly  oyer  a 
bare  open  undulated  plain,  crossed  by  a  great  number  of  little  rivulets  with 
a  slight  ghatee  to  descend;  the  road  is  then  through  a  defile,  along  which 
flows  the  Kookrar  and  Bhurkindee  nuUas  with  lofty  hills  on  each  side,  covered 
with  dense  jungle  grass,  bamboos,  and  trees,  a  distance  of  about  three  miles, 
when  the  Tendoo  Ghatee,  some  400  yards,  is  ascended ;  pass  along  table 
land,  a  mile  or  so  when  the  hills  recede,  and  an  extensive  valley  running 
about  north  and  south,  not  very  broad,  presents  itself,  thro.ugh  which  rather 
a  large  stream,  the  Khurmer,  flows ;  and  at  the  east  side  and  left  bank  on  a 
small  hUl,  is  Ramgurh,  the«eapital  of  a  rajah,  now  lord  of  some  1400  villages ; 
with  exception  of  a  pukka  house,  his  residence,  the  village  is  entirely 
bamboo  wattling  and  thatch. 

Sumnapoor,  nine  miles.  A  good  road  up  the  valley  of  the  Khurmer ; 
several  villages,  and  much  more  cultivation  of  rubbee  than  we  have  seen 
since  leaving  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda. 

Burbuspoor,  six  and  a  half  miles.  The  road  is  the  same  as  the  preceding 
fbr  the  first  two  and  a  half  miles,  when  we  enter  the  hilla  on  our  leik,  and 
ascend  a  trifling  ghatee  called  the  Ghooghurwahee  ghatee  of  about  400  yards, 
by  no  means  steep,  on  attaining  the  crest  of  which,  the  aspect  and  appear- 
ance of  the  country  is  totally  changed,  partly  firom  the  predominance  of  the 
sal  tree,  and  partly  from  the  greenness  of  the  grass ;  pass  through  a  defile 
200  yards  wide,  when  the  hills  recede,  and  there  is  an  open  extensive  plain 
with  the  Muchrar  flowing  through  the  village  on  its  ri^t  bank. 

Chukrar  nulla,  ten  miles.  Road  lies  across  the  valley  of  the  Mudinur, 
through  cultivation,  about  two  nules,  when  the  hills  dose  in,  and  the  Lud- 
wanee  ghatee  is  ascended,  not  long  or  steep,  but  stony ;  the  descent  is  consi- 
derably steeper,  but  by  no  means  bad  for  any  cattle.  On  reaching  the  foot, 
skirt  the  hills  on  the  right,  plain  level  road,  there  being  a  large  grass  plain 
to  the  north ;  the  last  two  miles  bad  and  stony  trap  boulders. 

Seeoonee  nulla,  ten  and  a  half  miles.  On  leaving  the  nulla  small  trap  hills 
are  skirted  for  the  first  three  nules,  when  you  enter  a  thidc  jungle  and  ascend 
the  Mohtura  ghatee,  of  easy  ascent,  the  descent  being  steeper,  but  by  no 
means  difficult;  the  road  then  opens  out  into  an  extensive  grass  plain ;  it 
is  to  these  grass  plains  that  the  thousands  of  cattle  resort  from  the  coun- 
try below  the  ghats  during  the  hot  months ;  remainder  open,  constantly 
intersected  with  little  streams,  and  no  where  did  the  water  appear  to  be 
above  a  couple  of  feet  below  the  surface. 
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Kuranjeea,  eleven  miles.  The  first  part  skirts  and  passes  over  some  low  trap 
faiUs  up  to  the  -village  Bukree,  when  the  country  opens  out  into  a  very  large 
grass  plain ;  the  Nerbadda  north,  distant  three  or  four  miles ;  cross  a  stream, 
the  Toorar,  and  up  to  the  shoulder  of  a  lofty  hill  with  a  conspicuous  peak 
overlooking  the  village  of  Ramnuggor ;  remainder  open ;  Umurkuntuk  nine 
and  half  miles.  The  road  lies  through  a  small  valley,  in  which  flows  the  Kur- 
raondal  with  lofty  hills  on  each  side,  gradually  dosing  in  to  the  entrance  of 
the  pass,  which  becomes  a  dense  jungle ;  the  ascent  is  about  a  mile,  and  pretty 
steep,  but  not  very  bad  for  cattle ;  pass  along  a  ridge  where  there  is  a  small 
grass  valley  in  which  is  a  pool  of  water,  called  Hathee  Dabur,  and  on  des- 
cending a  ridge,  a  spring  issues  from  the  head  of  a  ravine,  said  to  be  the 
source  of  the  Kurmundal  nulla.  There  is  a  Chabootra,  and  many  plantain 
trees  at  the  spot,  known  by  the  name  of  Kurbeer  Chabootra ;  after  this  two 
ridges  are  crossed,  when  you  attain  the  table  land,  and  about  half  a  mile 
before  reaching  the  Koond  join  in  with  the  road  from  the  Jogee  ghatee,  by 
which  we  ascended  in  the  former  march. 

I  have  said  but  little  on  the  geological  formation  of  this  route,  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  so  simple,  and  affords  so  little  variety ;  the  first  ghatee^ 
which  is  the  same  range  as  the  Doondoo  ghatee,  is  unvaried  basalt,  and 
ao  continues  the  whole  way  the  same  formation,  the  hills  and  peaks 
from  Patungnrh  being  capped  with  laterite,  and  all  the  beds  of  nullas 
basalt;  little  laterite  is  seen  in  the  plains  until  the  Tendoo  ghatee  is 
ascended,  when  the  soil  is  more  or  less  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  after 
ascending  Ghooghurwahee  ghatee  the  soil  is  entirely  so ;  about  Sulwah 
and  Patun  fossil  shells,  same  as  those  from  eighteen  miles  east  of  Jabul- 
poor,  imbedded  in  indurated  day,  are  met  with,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Mohtnra  ghatee  is  a  small  conical  hill,  containing  similar  shell  breccia. 
In  the  latter  are  found  Hie  shell  delineated  in  the  Asiatic  Journal  for 
September  1839,  plate.  —  fig.  A.  11.  ori^ally  found  on  the  Pureyl  ghat, 
whidi  is  on  the  first  plateau  on  the  Mekul  hills  overlooking  the  plains 
of  Soohagpoor ;  a  few  bivalves  also  have  been  met  with  in  this  locality. 
Travertin  was  found  near  the  summit  of  the  Mohtura  ghatee,  and  a  red- 
dbh  sandstone  formed  the  bed  of  the  Seeoonee  nulla,  a  mile  or  so  before 
its  junction  with  theNerbudda.  With  these  exceptions  laterite  resting 
on  basalt  is  the  characteristic  of  the  country. 

The  table  land  of  Umurkuntuk  constitutes  the  second  plateau  of  the  Me- 
kul hills,  and  is  but  of  small  extent,  six  miles  either  way  would  bring  you 
to  a  predpitous  descent. 

East  from  the  Koond,  less  than  a  mile,  is  a  bluff  rock  of  basalt,  over 
which  a  very  small  stream  trickles  with  a  fall  of  252  perpendicular  feet,  and 
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which  the  Bramina  assure  yoa  is  the  Son  Bhuder,  whereas  the  latter  rises 
from  a  swamp  near  Pindraee,  and  the  firmer  joins  the  Amp,  one  of  the  feed- 
ers of  the  Mahanuddee.  West  &om  the  Koond,  Ibur  and  a  half  miles,  is  the 
first  fid  of  the  Nerbudda,  90  feet,  over  compact  basalt  No.  90,  and  called 
Kupildhar,  after  the  celebrated  Moonee  of  that  name;  from  the  summit  of 
the  hill  at  Jogee  ghat  south  to  the  crest  of  the  descent  at  the  Punkhee 
ghat  north  will  be  under  six  miles,  and  from  the  Kookre  Moorghee  ghat 
(or  Ramgurh)  to  the  Amanara  ghat,  is  less,  and  these  points  give  the 
extent  of  the  table  land  at  Umurknntuk. 

The  spring  at  and  about  which  the  temples  are  built,  is  by  no  means  the 
highest  spot  of  the  plateau,  but  I  conjecture  that  where  the  Koond  (which 
is  a  pukka  irregular  square  basin,  with  steps  leading  down  on  every  side) 
is,  it  was  found  that  a  spring  ran  all  the  year  round,  whereas  from  the 
upper  points  they  generally  dried  up,  as  they  nearly  were  when  we  visited 
the  spot.  The  Brahmins  have  also  added  legends  to  these  sources ;  that 
|rom  the  east  is  termed  the  Sonbhudr,  and  that  from  the  north  the  Johilla, 
and  you  are  gravely  assured  by  these  priests  that  the  streams  are  running 
up  the  hill,  to  protect  themsdves  from  the  fliry  of  Nermada  Mae.  At  the 
place  are  some  60  temples  of  sizes ;  that  in  which  the  inHige  of  Johilla  the 
Nain  (said  to  be  iron,  of  .which  I  have  strong  doubts)  is  a  picturesque  one, 
and  so  is  another  a^ipining,  of  a  totally  different  style  to  the  generality, 
but  in  miniature  like  those  built  at  Oodeypore  and  Putharee  in  Scindea's 
country ;  the  whole  of  them  are  built  of  laterite  with  which  the  table  land 
is  capped.  Of  its  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  Mr.  Jenkins  the  Resi- 
dent of  Nagpore  in  his  report  of  that  country  states  it  at  3464  feet;  but 
Lieut  Waugh  and  Rennie,  who  visited  it  in  1833  en  route  from  Chunar  to 
Jubulpore,  I  understand  make  it  near  5000.  There  is  a  peculiarity  of  this 
elevation,  which  T  may  notice  here;  vis.  that  we  were  assured  by  the  resi- 
dents of  the  place  that  it  rains  throughout  the  year  every  third  or  fourth  day. 
I  have  only  to  say  that  in  two  visila  made  to  it,  that  such  was  undoubtedly 
the  case  as  far  as  our  observation  went;  now  allowing  its  height  to  be  that 
stated  by  the  en^eer  officers,  on  what  principle  is  this  humidity  to  be 
accounted  for  ?  The  peaks  of  the  Mahadeo  hills,  C!howradeo,  Jutta  Shunkur, 
Dobghur  rising  out  of  the  plain  of  Puchmurree,  have  jsn  equal  altitude, 
and  nothing  of  the  kind  occurs  there.  Has  the  geological  formation  any 
thing  to  say  to  tins  meteorological  difference?  The  Mahadeo  lulls  are 
sandstone  with  rolled  quartz  pebbles,  Umurkuntuk  entirely  latetite  rest- 
ing on  basalt.  A  register  of  a  thermometer  kept  by  a  native  in  an  open 
verandah  of  a  temple,  from  the  12th  of  April  to  the  24th  June  gave  tiie  follow- 
ing results;  unfortunately  no  attempt  was  made  to  note  the  prevailing 
clouds,  or  rain. 
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The  Mia  of  18  days  of  April  gave  68  and  the  Max   90— med.  74. 
Ditto    all  May  „      62      ditto      ditto  94--med.  78. 

Ditto    24  days /line  „      71      ditto      ditto  95--*iiied.   83. 

Near  the  temple  in  which  is  the  goddess  of  this  river,  is  a  Becguck,  but  so 
de&ced  and  broken  that  little  of  it  oonld  be  decjrphered  by  the  most  zealous 
antiquary ;  on  the  floor  of  an  open  temple  is  a  small  image,  which  the 
pundits  assured  me  was  that  of  Rewa  Naick,  a  Buiyara,  to  whom 
the  goddess  appeared  in  a  dreami  and  directed  him  to  dear  the  site  of  the 
present  Koond,  then  a  dense  mass  of  bamboo  jungle ;  the  date  Snmbnt  922* 
is  very  plain,  and  is  within  ten  years  of  the  period  of  the  oopper  plate  dug  up  at 
Koombhee,  and  forwarded  by  me  (Asiatic  Journal,  for  1839).  The  Miim^la 
met  with  on  the  Mekul  hills  are  wild  bufaloes,  Gour,  Sciurus  Elphinstoui, 
Boceros  Malabaricus,  and  on  the  table  land  of  Uihurkuntuk  the  solitary 
snipe,  none  of  which  are  generally  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda 
east  of  Mundlah.  I  shall  now  proceed  with  the  notes  of  the  march  into 
the  Sohagpoor  plains. 

Hurree  Tola,  nine  and  a  quarter  miles.  The  road  from  the  Koond  at  Umur- 
kuntuk lies  in  a  northeriy  direction,  crossing  a  ridge  of  jungle  and  grass  into 
a  small  valley,  in  which  flows  the  Burat  nulla,  and  at  six  miles  is  the  crest  of 
the  ghat  called  the  Punkhee  ghat ;  it  is  long,  but  no  where  steep  or  difllcult, 
the  whole  formation  latent*,  resting  on  basalt  On  reaching  tke  bottom 
yon  are  in  an  extensive  grass  plain,  with  peaks  of  the  Mekul  Hills  rising 
in  the  distance ;  the  village  a  few  huts,  with  the  /ohiUa  river  flowing  through 
the  plain  at  the  distance  of  a  mile.  The  jungle  on  this  side  of  the  hiUs  is 
not  near  so  dense,  or  the  trees  so  large,  as  on  the  Jogee  ghat  side  ;  the  sal 
trees  fewer  and  smaller. 

To  Lukhora,  thirteen  miles.  This  distance  is  of  one  uniform  feature,  an  ex- 
tensive undulated  grass  plain,  intersected  by  streams  and  springs  in  every  di- 
recti<Hk,  with  the  /ohilla  flowii^  through  it,  into  which  aU  the  otiiers  run. 
The  soil  laterite,  and  ail  the  beds  of  the  nuUas  compact  basalL 

Pnreye,  fourteenmSles,  The  first  7  miles  the  country  of  the  same  nature  as 
that  on  deseendingfrom  the  table  land,  if  any  tiuag  rather  more  undulated; 
about  seven  and  a  half  miles  cross  the  Johilla,  a  fine  stream,  the  bed  is  basalt 
mixed  with  some  limeatone  No.  91.  At  Bouraha  village  about  9,  the  grassy 
plain  may  be  said  to  terminate,  as  the  road  now  becomes  a  constant  series 
ofbad  stony  ascents  and  descents  of  trap  boulders,  dense  tree  and  grass  jungle ; 
At  thirteenandahalftheBadkan  nulla  is  pasted,  its  bed  of  compact  basalt,  and 
lying  about  boulders  of  indurated  green  day  No.  92,  and  shell  breccia  No. 
93,  94 ;  about  50  or  fiO  yards  to  the  right  the  nulla  passed  over  a  ledge  of 

*    I  e&cIoM  a  transcript  made  by  Captain  Wheatly  and  myself,  the  explanation  gi?ea  by  a  pandit 
aft«rwttd»by  no  means  agre^big  with  the  oral  commiuiicatlan  on  the  spot 
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some  40  or  50  feet,  the  sides  of  which  had  hexagonal  basaltic  columns ; 
from  this  nulla  to  camp  the  whole  distance  was  strewed  with  the  shell 
breoda  in  indurated  day  No.  95,  96.  The  village  small,  and  a  dirty  looking 
tank;  it  is  situated  immediately  on  the  verge  of  the  range. 

Kyrrha,  seven  miles.  The  ghat  commences  on  passing  the  tank,  and  is  a 
very  bad,  steep,  stony  descent  for  about  a  mile,  all  Urge  trap  boulders, 
mixed  with  some  travertin  No.  97,  after  which  the  real  difficulty  of  the 
ghatee  is  passed;  then  follows  an  inclined  plane  all  limestone  No.  98,  and 
a  descent  of  the  same  formation,  when  the  level  plain  is  attained ;  from  tlie 
tank  to  this  is  about  3  miles,  the  road  good,  strewed  with  boulders  of  shell 
breccia  No.  99 ;  cross  the  Bysaha  nulla,  sandstone  No.  100,  and  €ke  bed  of 
the  next,  the  Bygun,  was  limestone  No.  101  ;  the  village  of  Kyrrha  is  on  a 
sandstone  eminence  No.  102,  103, 104,  105;  with  No.  104,  chukies  (stone 
hand-mills)  are  made  here. 

Singpoor,  six  and  a  half  miles.  On  leaving  camp  the  Surpa  nulla  is  crossed, 
the  bed  of  which  is  a  white  very  friable  sandstone,  the  road  good,  some  tri- 
fling nullas  passed,  all  sandstone  similar  to  that  of  the  Surpa.  In  one  or 
two  places  trap  was  seen  overlying  the  sandstone;  shortly  before  getting 
to  our  ground,  the  sandstone  deepens  much  in  colour,  specimens  No.  105, 
106  being  reddish.  At  this  village  are  seen  some  fine  sculpture  brought, 
we  were  told,  from  Uijollee,'a  kos  or  two  distant;  the  temple  from  which 
they  were  procured  must  have  been  a  magnificent  one.  There  are  the 
remains  of  an  old  palace  here,  the  piUars  of  which  came  firom  that  place. 

Sohagpoor,  nine  and  a  half  miles.  A  good  road  die  whole  way,  sandstone,  no 
village  seen,  chiefly  sal  forest,  but  never  very  thick  or  the  trees  large,  as 
you  approach,  more  open ;  the  fort  a  small  ghurree,  town  small,  but  there 
are  remains  of  former  size  and  grandeur  by  the  numerous  tanks,  remains 
of  temples,  buildings,  &&  One  old  temple  is  finely  sculptured  in  the  style 
of  the  Oodeypoor  one  north  of  Bhilsa ;  acyoining  is  a  square  Koond  sacred 
to  Mahadeo,  and  at  the  distance  of  aquarter  of  a  mile  an  eminence  on  which 
lie  very  extensive  ruins  of  a  temple ;  a  large  image  of  Boudh  was  almost  the 
only  distinguishable  piece  of  sculpture  left.  The  natives  asngned  the  name 
of  some  Rakhshus  to  this  giant,  which  I  have  foi^tten. 

Pntpura  nuUa,  eleven  miles ;  good  road,  but  a  very  uninteresting  coun- 
try, few  villages  or  signs  of  cultivation ;  the  soil  is  sandstone,  beds  of  the 
Nullas  as  at  Kyrrha  No.  105 ;  passed  the  shoulder  of  a  hill  trap,  when  the 
hills  dose  in,  the  gpreat  Mekul  ra&ge  to  the  south,  and  a  low  range  in  firont, 
and  to  the  right  water  very  near  the  surfiuse. 

Palee,  ten  miles.  On  leaving  camp  enter  rather  thick  jungle,  xoad  hilly 
and  stony,  cross  a  ridge  called  Moorcha  Pahar,  sandstone  No.  108,  eo 
named  from  having  the  appearance  of  an  entrenchment,  then  hilly  groand 
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for  four  or  five  miles,  when  the  road  lies  between  two  conical  hiUs,  Kimrae, 
No.  109,  basalt,  and  so  at  the  nulla  of  the  same  name  No.  110,  when 
the  country  is  more  open,  trees  chiefly  sal,  and  some  of  good  size.  Ghoo- 
raree  nulla  sandstone  No.  Ill,  more  compact  than  that  at  Khyrra  Palee, 
aU  sandstone,  and  near  a  small  tank  acljoining  the  Tillage  there  are  ruins  of 
a  very  large  temple ;  the  only  image  taken  care  of  is  that  of  Doorga  slaying 
the  giant  Mahekhasoor,  which  is  housed  under  a  small  hut,  and  from  oil  and 
attention  is  in  fine  preservation ;  in  a  westerly  direction,  about  one  and  a  half 
miles,  we  came  to  the  Johilla  river  again,  which  was  crossed,  before  above 
the  ghat,  and  in  its  bed  were  traces  of  coal  as  per  specimens  No.  112;  113 
is  the  sandstone  forming  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  bed,  chiefly  trap 
boulders,  among  which  are  those  of  syenite  No.  115,  large  masses  of  a  soft 
sandstone,  with  pyrites  imbedded  No.  116,  sandstone  and  shale  No.  117,  and 
anthracite  No.  118.  On  the  top  of  the  Jbank  were  boulders  of  shell 
breccia  No.  119.  Goohparoo  10|  miles,  road  good  all  the  way;  about 
three  and  a  half  cross  the  Johilla  rirer,  a  considerable  stream,  rather  stony 
and  bad ;  cross  the  Goorchut  nuUa,  a  sandstone  conglomerate  No.  120,  after 
which  a  dreary  plain  up  to  Goohparoo,  a  very  conspicuous  peak ;  the  circuit 
(W.  N.  W.  two  or  three  miles)  to  round  which,  and  another  two  marches  on, 
causes  us  to  make  so  much  northing  of  west. 

Oomureea,  eight  miles.  The  first  part  of  this  march  is  jungly  and  stony, 
leading  over  a  small  ridge,  about  the  middle  of  which  is  the  Putpuree 
nulla  (limestone  No.  121,)  and  the  boundary  of  our  and  the  Rewah  state; 
some  distance  on  large  blocks  of  limestone  rise  up  in  very  irreg^ular  shapes, 
which  are  called  Baynsa  Dadur,  No.  122,  from  thence  a  slight  descent  into 
a  plain  with  small  conical  hills  of  basalt  as  at  Kerantal,  No.  123 ;  the  beds 
of  the  nullas  are  sandstone,  as  at  Khyrra.  Rather  a  large  stream,  the 
Oomrar,  divides  the  villages  of  Gomureea  and  Khulesur,  all  sandstone.  In 
a  small  nulla  about  two  miles  ofi^  called  the  Manhunha,  which  runs  into 
the  Oomrar,  traces  of  coal  are  found,  as  per  specimen  No.  124,  sandstone 
125.  The  bed  of  the  nulla  here  is  called  Debee  Koond,  slate  126,  firom  the 
circumstance  of  some  forty  years  ago  afire  having  sprung  out  and  consumed 
a  Semul  tree,  and  which  spot  has  continued  at  intervals  of  every  four  or 
five  years  to  emit  a  flame ;  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  similar  trick  as  that 
described  by  Captain  Kittoe  is  played  off  by  the  Bramins  on  discovering 
that  the  stone  would  bum. 

Koureea,  thirteen  and  a  half  miles.  The  road  for  the  first  four  miles  is  hilly 
and  stony,  thin  jungle,  all  sandstone,  then  an  open  cultivated  plain  up  to 
some  low  hills  of  primitive  formation,  syenite  No.  127, 128 ;  cross  the  Nursaha 
nulla,  the  bed  of  which  is  granite  No.  129,  130,  winding  through  low  hills 
round  the  shoulder  of  a  small  hill  at  the  Sunreha  nulla  which  and  the  bed 
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are  sanditone  No.  131 ;  soon  alter  cross  the  Mnclirar  nulla  (?)  No.  132,  and 
pass  between  two  oonspkuons  conical  liiUs  of  trap  to  the  Kiidiola  nnfla,  to 
the  right  or  north  of  which  is  a  Koond,  where  an  annual  fiur  is  held;  it 
derives  its  sanctity  from  the  austerities  practised  by  Pnruikal,  a  son  of 
Brahma.  In  days  of  yore  the  village  is  said  to  have  been  a  rery  eonridefable 
one.  Our  ground  was  distant  about  a  mile,  on  a  sandstone  eminence, 
with  a  large  tank,  the  village  a  good  sised  one ;  this  and  the  Isst  march 
both  in  the  Rewah  territory. 

About  two  miles  in  a  northerly  direction  crossing  a  ridge  of—  t  No. 
133 ;  there  is  an  extremely  picturesque  cascade  of  the  Muchrar  nulla  over 
a  sandstone  rock,  with  veins  on  the  upper  part  of  indurated  day,  as  per 
specimens  No.  134,  135,  136,  137. 

Khuntera,  near  the  Mahanuddee  river,  eight  miles.  Tlie  course  of  this 
march  lay  considerably  to  the  south  of  west ;  as  at  Koureea  a  very  conspi- 
cuous peak  called  Bhangng  is  rounded,  road  good,  and  chiefly  through  culti- 
vation ;  about  six  miles  crossed  the  Mahanuddee  a  considerable  river,  its 
bonks  are  sandstone  No.  138,  and  its  bed  rolled  boulders  of  trap.  The 
soil  was'  decomposed  trap,  and  the  small  hills  about  the  same. 

Dheemurkherie,  thirteen  miles.  The  road  on  passing  Khuntera  lies  through 
jungle  not  very  thick,  and  chiefly  between  two  low  ranges,  the  formation  of 
which  Lb  limestone  No.  139.  The  Kirha  nulla  is  crossed  three  or  four  times, 
after  which  a  ridge  of  the  hills  called  Chiraebhar  ii  passed  over,  of  the  same 
formation,  and  so  continues  up  to  the  Kukraha  nulla.  From  thence  the  road 
is  fine  cultivated  plain  of  black  soil,  with  trap  hills  about;  Khoombhee 
about  nine  miles.  Road  through  fine  cultivated  land,  with  large  villages  up 
to  the  ravines,  and  small  hiUs  on  the  banks  of  the  Heron  which  are  laterite ; 
at  this  point  terminates  my  notes  on  the  marches. 

Before  concluding,  I  may  make  some  general  remarks  on  the  geological 
features  of  the  Mekul  hills,  three  sides  of  which  we  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining. 

On  passing  along  the  south  &ce,  after  descending  the  Ri^adhar  ghat,  -we 
find  that  limestone  is  the  predominant  rock,  all  the  beds  of  the  nuUas 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  range  up  to  Kuttame  being  so,  wad  firom  theAce 
to  the  foot  of  the  Jogee  ghat,  granite,  syenite,  and  gneiss,  characterised 
also  by  an  extreme  dense  forest  jungle,  the  trees  of  whidi,   especuJly 
sal,  are  many  of  them  magnificent.     On  the  other,  or  northern  ikce,  'wtUi 
exception  of  some  limestone  at  the  last  descent  of  tiie  Pnrey  |0iat»  Hie 
prevailing  rock  of  the  Sohagpoor  plains  is  sandstone,  some  trap  oocsr 
sionally  shewing  itself  in  beds  of  nuUas,  and  small  conical  hills  rising  out 
of  the  plain.     The  jungle  on  this  side  is  never  dense,  and  tiie  trees  oofUfe. 
paratively  stunted.  The  upper  part  of  the  range  is  uniformly  basalt,  capped 


p 
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with  laterite ;  a  good  view  is  afforded  at  the  eastern  point  of  the  bluff  rock 
at  Umarkuntak  overlooking  the  country  towards  Ruttonpoor,  and  again  at 
the  fiill  of  Kupildhar,  where  the  Nerbudda  cats  through  the  laterite,  ex- 
posing the  compact  basalt 

Fossil  sheUs  were  found  under  Patungpirh,  east  of  the  Mohtura  ghat, 
and  just  above  the  Purey  ghat. 

In  addition  to  the  traces  of  coal  noted  in  the  route  as  found  in  the  bed  of 
the  Johilla  river  near  Palee,  and  in  a  small  nulla  near  Rhulesar  Omareea 
of  Rewah,  Mr.  Fraser  had  intelligence  from  natives  of  coal  being  found 
across  the  Soan  in  two  small  nullas  caUed  the  Hewye  and  Buroona  nullas, 
near  the  village  of  Sonhegaon  in  Sohagpoor  district,  specimens  of  which 
accompany  the  present  series. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  forward  the  route  from  Umurkuntuk  to  Jubulpore, 
as  received  from  Lieutenants  Waugh  and  Rennie,  who  in  1833  came  across 
the  country  from  Chunar  to  this. 

M.  F. 

Nulla,    Bad  ghat,  road  good,  village  smaU. 

Tank,     Road  good,  village  fair. 

Nulla,    Road  bad. 

Ditto,     Road  fair,  stony. 

Ditto,     Ditto. 

Tank,     A  ghat,  village  pretty  fair  or  large. 

Nulla,    Road  fiur,  village  small. 

Ditto,     Road  bad,  village  fair. 

Tank,     Road  good,  large  village  (a  tacoor.) 


Knrrui^jeeah, ... 
Ku4jurwar,  ... 
Kunjunpoor,  ... 
Jhilmilla, 
Beedaipoor,  ... 
Saipoor, 

Oodhar  nulla,.. 
Burgaon, 
Shaipoora, 
Serwae  on   the 

Mahanuddee,  11  3 
Koondum,  ...  12  0 
Unyher,  ...  16  4 

Jubulpoor,      ...  12  0 


9  0 

8  4 

12  6 

7  0 
12  3 

8  0 

9  0 
10  0 

3  6 


Stream,  Road  not  good,  village  smalL 
Tank,     Road  good  (from  this  tank  rises  the  Heron) 
Well,      Road  very  good,  village  smaU. 
Road  good. 


Total,     132  2 
Jubulpore,  5th  October,  1840. 


NoTB. — ^The  inscription  copied  by  Dr.  Spilsbury  is  not  of  consequence, 
being,  it  would  appear,  a  mere  record  of  the  name  of  the  decorator  of  the 
place,  a  private  person.  I  have  not  published  a  translation  of  it,  as  my 
Pundit  wa£  by  no  means  confident  of  his  rendering,  the  original  not  being 
correct.  Qj 
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Notice  cf  AmuUU  in  use  hy  the  Tram- Himalayan  Boodhists — By 

W.  E.  Caetx,  Esq. 

Note.— The  kindness  of  W.  £.  Carte,  Esq.  (Surgeon  69ih  Regiment  N.  I.) 
enables  me  to  lay  before  my  readers  the  accompanying  lithographs,  with 
a  note  of  explanation  by  our  Librarian.  Mr.  Carte's  ingenious  interpreta- 
tion of  the  effigies  on  the  scrolls,  was  necessarily  limited  by  his  not  having 
the  means  of  interpreting  the  writing  which  accompanied  them :  I  have 
therefore  omitted  it.  I  owe  to  his  contribution  a  singular  discovery 
connected  with  the  rings,  to  which  Mr.  Carte  alludes.  The  reference  made 
by  him,  induced  me  to  examine  them  more  closely  with  reference  to 
their  relation  to  emblems  in  use  with  Tartar  nations,  and  the  result  goes 
I  think  to  establish  fair  grounds  for  believing  that  they  are  no  odier 
than  specimens  of  an  ancient  Chinese  currency,  brought  doubtless  by 
the  Boodhist  pilgrims  from  China  into  Afghanistan.  I  hope  to  submit  a 
fbrther  paper  shortly  on  the  gems  and  antiques  from  the  late  Capt  Conelly*s 
collection,  when  I  shall  be  able  to  state  my  impressions  more  at  length. 

ft 

"Almora,  Sist  Auffust,  1840. 

'*  The  accompanying  scrolls  were  obtained  by  me  at  Rampoor  (near 
Kotghur)  in.  1838,  from  some  of  the  nomadic  Tartars  who  visit  that 
place  for  the  purpose  of  traffic.  The  scrolls  were  enclosed  in  small 
copper  cylindrical  cases,  with  rings  attached,  and  by  means  of  a  string 
worn  round  the  neck,  perhaps  as  amulets.  I  have  in  vain  endeavour- 
ed to  have  the  printed,  or  written  parts,  decyphered.  The  Brahmins  at 
this  place  avre,  that  they  are  in  the  Sanscrit  language,  though  Tibetan 
character;  and  as  Boodic  mysteries,  were  regarded  by  them  with  so 
much  superstitious  aversion,  not  to  say  horror,  that  they  would  not 
assist  in  expounding  such  heterodox  symbols. 

*'  I  am  now  induced  to  forward  them  to  you,  from  the  siailarity  whidt 
some  of  the  figures  delineated  in  them  bear  to  those  on  the  copper 
ring,  described  in  No.  14,  Plate  2,  Fig.  17,  of  the  Journal  Asiatic 
Society,  as  you  will  I  think  immediately  perceive  on  comparison.  The 
hand  in  Fig.  10,  Plate  1,  is  also  conspicuous,  and  perhaps  furtftner 
coincidences  may  occur  to  a  more  experienced  eye  than  mine." 
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Remarks  on  the  above*    -By  Csoma  dk  Roeos,  Esq,  Librarian  to  the 

Asiatic  Society, 

With  reference  to  the  two  scrolls  which  were  sent  to  you  from 
Almora,  and  which  you  had  left  with  me,  together  with  a  letter  from 
Mr.  W.  E.  Carte,  on  the  1 7th  ultimo,  I  beg  leave  to  inform  you  that  both 
contain  abstracts  of  some  larger  TAntrika  works,  or  religious  treatises, 
in  Tibetan,  interspersed  with  mantras  in  Sanscrit  The  first  paper, 
eight  feet  five  inches  long,  of  which  the  figures  take  two  feet  five 
inches,  and  the  text  six  feet,  contains  244  lines  (two  and  a  half  inches 
long  each)  in  printed  Tibetan  character.  I  cannot  exactly  tell  you 
what  the  figures  may  represent,  but  1  think  the  first  is  the  regent,  or 
ruler  of  the  year,  figured  by  a  victorious  king.  The  second  is  a  tortoise, 
with  nine  spots  on  the  belly,  representing  the  lucky  and  unlucky  periods, 
accordingly  as  the  moon  is  affected  by  the  planets  and  constellations, 
during  her  daily  progress  in  her  path.  Then  come  the  twelve  animals^ 
after  which  the  years  of  the  cycle  of  twelve  years  are  called,  opposite 
one  to  another,  thus:  the  rat  or  mouse  and  ox ;  tiger  and  hare ;  dragon 
and  serpent ;  horse  and  sheep,  or  ram ;  ape  and  bird ;  the  dog  and  hog. 
Then  the  amphora  and  pices,  for  the  twelve  zodiacal  signs ; — signs  of 
four  planets,  as  the  sun  and  moon,  for  all  the  rest.  Then  representations 
of  the  four,  eight,  and  ten  comers  of  the  world.  A  king,  his  minister, 
horse,  elephant,  soldier,  sun,  moon,  eye,  ass,  &a  Afterwards,  from  the 
head  of  a  bird  downwards,  in  two  lines,  there  are  Chinese  symbolical 
figures,  or  characters,  having  perhaps  the  same  meaning  as  the  figures 
above  designed.  These  symbolical  characters  were  used  200  years 
before  Jesus  Christ,  under  the  Han  dynasty ;  the  Tibetans  now  also  use 
them  on  large  square  seals. 

There  are  on  this  paper  five  different  abridged  T^trika  works,  or 
s6tras,  under  distinct  titles,  the  Sanscrit  being  generally  erroneously 
written. 

1.  Contents  of  the  first  siitra.  The  salutation,  only  in  Sanscrit, 
thus:  Namo  Shri  Kalachakrayi  (which  should  be  thus:  Nomas  Shri 
Kdiachakraya.  English :  ''  SaluUtion  to  the  circle  of  Time.**  The  year, 
month,  day,  and  hour,  are  figured  by  a  prince,  minister,  soldier,  and 
weapon.  All  the  regents  of  the  year,  month,  day,  and  hour ;  those  of 
the  planets,  constellations,  stars,  Nagas,  and  imps  are  requested  to 
look  on  these  symbolical  figures,  and  be  fiivourable  to  the  person  who 
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weart  or  carrier  with  him  these  symbols  and  mystical  prayers,  that 
he  may  succeed  in  every  undertaking.  Many  particular  businesses  or 
works  (religious,  sacrificial,  civil,  and  economical)  are  here  enumerated, 
and  all  classes  of  divinity  are  requested  not  to  hinder  him  in  any  of 
his  occupations,  but  to  assist  him,  that  he  may  increase  in  prosperity, 
and  see  ail  his  works  accomplished.  Here  also  occur  some  mantraa ; 
that,  at  the  end  being  thus :  Om  f  SupraHM'htka  Ve^ayi'SwdMh 
Mangalam, 

2.  The  second  work  contains  in  Sanscrit,  short  addresses  to  Sh^ya 
Muni,  to  y^shwdri,  to  Manipadme,  to  Viyra  Pfoi,  and  to  Vajra  Guru, 
Padma  Siddhi. 

3.  The  third  contains  one  sloka  and  a  half,  in  Tibetan,  with  a  mystical 
formula  in  Sanscrit,  on  the  melodious  recital  of  the  several  attributes  of 
Manju  Shri,  (in  Tibetan,  J^m-p^)  the  god  of  wisdom. — It  is  pretended 
that  this  short  siitra,  taught  by  Shikya  himself,  and  buried  under 
ground  in  the  country  of  Lho-brag,  in  Tibet,  by  Padma  Sambhava 
in  the  9th  century  after  Jesus  Christ,  was  taken  out  and  divulged  by 
Guru  Chos-kyi  dyVang  phyug. 

4.  This  is  called  the  venerable  sdtra,  dispelling  the  darkness  of  the  ten 
comers  of  the  world.  The  salutation  is  especially  addressed  to  Jim* 
pdl  (Manju  Shri,  in  Sans.)  and  to  the  ten  Baddhas  in  the  ten  comers 
of  the  world.  In  each  of  the  ten  corners  of  the  world  (four  cardinal, 
four  intermediate,  the  Zenith  and  Nadir)  fancifully  is  named  a  Buddha 
province^  with  a  fancied  Buddha  in  it.  To  each  of  them  successively 
is  addressed  a  set  form  of  salutation,  with  a  short  request,  thus : 
^*If  I  go  towards  that  comer,  after  having  obtuned  my  aim,  grant 
that  I  may  quickly  return  home."  Again  a  request  to  those  Buddhas, 
that  he  who  carries  with  him  this  s(itra,  may  obtain,  together  with  his 
family,  similar  blesongs  to  those  granted  to  a  handsome  faced  youth 
by  Shitkya,  when  he  first  taughfhim  this  s(itra.  Then  follow  some  man- 
tras. Lastly,  is  stated  by  whom,  and  in  what  part  of  Tibet  this  siitra, 
was  found,  and  taken  out  from  under-ground. 

6.  This  is  styled  the  **  Siitra  of  dght  lights."  The  salutation  is  ad- 
dressed to  Buddha,  religion,  and  holy  priests,  he.  There  are  several 
mantras,  or  physical  fcnrmulse  in  Sanscrit,  to  avert  any  unlucky 
year,  month,  day,  and  hour,  the  influence  of  any  malignant  planet  or 
star.  '  Other  mantras  for  preventing  any  unlucky  accident  before  and 
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after  noon.  Then  follow  several  other  mystical  prayers  for  averting 
any  evil  or  calamity,  intended  by  Tshangs-pa  (Sans.  Brahm&)  by  the 
great  god  (Sans.  Mahi  Deva).  Then  follows  a  prayer,  that  by  the  re- 
petition of  the  mantras  all  evil  spirits  may  be  driven  away,  all  hostile 
troops  defeated,  and  that  every  wish  may  be  accomplished.  State- 
ment of  the  place  where  this  S(itra  was  found  under  the  ground.  The 
conclusion  is  with  this  mantra :  "  Om  f  Vqjra  Chan'da  Mahd  Eoshana 
Htm,  PhaL  Nanuu  Chan'da  Vajra  Krodhdya,  Hulu  Hulu,  Tishiha 
Tishtkoy    Bandha    Bandha,    Hana    Hana,    Armati    Hum^    Phai^ 

The  second  paper  (four  feet  eight  inches  long,  together  with  the  figures 
of  the  twelve  animals,  after  which  the  years  in  the  cycle  of  twelve  years 
are  denominated)  contains,  in  121  lines  three  inches  long  each,  a 
manuscript  copy  of  the  two  last  numbers  of  the  former  paper,  also  a 
rough  sketch  of  the  nine  spots  on  the  belly  of  a  tortoise,  in  a  square ; 
and  afterwards,  successively  downwards,  the  figures  of  the  twelve 
animals  of  the  cycle  of  twelve  years.  The  writing  may  easily  be  read, 
but  the  orthography  is  bad,  and  the  Sanscrit  titles  and  mantras  have  been 
erroneously  transcribed. 

This  is  the  sum  of  the  general  contents  of  the  two  scrolls  worn  by 
the  Tibetans  as  amulets  for  obtaining  the  fiivour  of  particular  divinities, 
and  for  averting  all  kinds  of  evil  spirits. 


JRepartanthe  CourUry between Kurrachee,  TattOy  and  Sehwan^  Scinde. 
By  Capt  £.  P.  Dk  la  Hosts,  Assistant  Quarter 'Master  General, 

This  portion  of  Scinde  contains  a  space  of  6,934  square  miles ;  the 

position  of  the  above  places  being  as  follows — 

Latitude,  Longitude, 

Kurrachee,  24<'  47'  17"  67*»     0'  51" 

Tatta,  24«  45'     0"  67*»  59'     0" 

Sehwan,  26«  22'     0"  68«     T  52" 

The  soil  may  be  considered  as  generally  light  clay,  although  in  some 

Soil  and  Inhabitants,    places  there  is  a  good  deal  of  sand,  and  in  others 

sandstones  and  pebbles,  mixed  with  the  soiL     The  former  is  in  general 

the  formation  of  the  lower  parts,  whilst  of  the  latter,  the  hilly  tracts 

are  composed.  Where  irrigated  and  manured,  this  soil  is  very  productive, 

but  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  Indus  there  is  little  or  no  cul- 

bz 
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tivatlon  in  the  whole  of  the  coontry  under  description.  Indeed,  with 
exception  of  the  large  towns  above  mentioned,  and  those  permanent 
Tillages  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus  from  Tatta  to  Sehwan,  with 
Gharra  and  Gooja,  there  are  no  fixed  villages  within  the  limits ;  the  in- 
habitants are  consequently  few,  and  are  chiefly  employed  in  tending  large 
flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  camels,  and  bufialoes,  in  which  their  wealth 
consists.  Their  habitations  are  as  rude  as  their  appearance,  being  com- 
posed of  a  kind  of  matting  or  tattle,  made  from  a  reed  called  puk  or 
punkah;  these  resemble  the  huts  seen  in  many  parts  of  India,  in  the 
outskirts  of  villages,  in  which  Wanggries  and  Kolatnees  reside ;  the  reed 
there  is  called  soUkee;  when  properly  made  their  tatties  keep  out  the 
rain  and  dust  in  a  wonderful  manner.  The  puk  or  punkah  used  in 
Scinde  is  of  a  much  larger  size,  and  of  a  dark  brown  colour;  it  is 
easily  roUed  up  when  the  shepherds  require  to  niove,  which  they  do 
according  as  the  grass  and  water  become  expended.  These  people,  (it 
will  be  remembered  I  speak  of  the  wandering  tribes,)  are  Belooches, 
Jokias,  and  Soomries. 

The  Belooches  occupy  a  portion  of  the  country  which  would  be  des- 
cribed by  a  line  being  drawn  from  the  end  of  the  Jutteel  Hilb  to  Tatta. 
The  Jokias,  the  country  between  Tatta  and  Kurrachee.  And  the  Soom- 
ries the  remaining  part  of  the  district. 

The  former  are  insolent  and  thievishly  inclined,  being  Scmdian 
Belooches,  and  patronised  by  the  rulers  of  the  country. 

The  Jokias  are  well  disposed ;  and  the  Soomries  a  quiet,  inoffennve 
race,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  whatever  they  may  be  elsewhere. 

From  the  inquiries  I  have  instituted,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
amount  of  population  in  this  part  of  Scinde  (the  large  permanent 
villages  and  towns  not  included)  exceeds  5  or  6000.  Their  food 
is  chiefly  meat ;  grain  is  little  used,  a  substitute  is  found  for  it  by  dry- 
ing and  pounding  a  berry  called  beir,  which  is  mixed  with  water,  and 
packed  away  in  pots ;  this  with  sour  milk  as  a  beverage,  is  what  they 
exist  on.  They  derive  some  profit  from  the  coarse  nummuds  made 
from  the  wool  of  their  goats  and  sheep ;  as  also,  since  our  arrival,  from 
the  quantity  of  the  puk  tattas*  and  mats  that  have  been  disposed 
of  by  them. 

*  These  Tattas  are  not  made  by  the  Soomries,  but  by  the  Seks  and  Lubannas.— 
E.P.D. 


J  840.] 


Kurrachee,  Tatta,  and  Sehwan,  Scinde. 
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The  Revenue  derived  from  this  part  of  Scinde  by  the  Ameers  is  re- 
Ue^enue.     alised  chiefly  at  Kurrachee,  which  alone  pays  yearly  one 
lac  of  RapeeSi  out  of  which  the  following  sums  are  paid — 

Sadok  Shah  Newaab, 

14  Beloochee  (Jukia)  Sepoys,  

4  Golundauze,  ...  

1  Jemedar  and  20  Sepoys,  

Naqua  Jemadar  of  Kelafsees,  

Alia  Rukka  Jemadar,  

X  UILCIIUDUi  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  ••• 

Abbasali  Shaw,  •••         •••         ...         ...         ... 

Kumimchund,  •••         .••         •.•         ... 

2  Moonsliees,  •••         .*•         ...         ••• 
Inferior  Ditto^  ..•         •••         •••         ••• 

2  Peons  for  collecting  taxes  on  the  Mahamios  (fisher- 

men  J  •••         •••         •••         •*.         ...         ... 

Writers  and  Sepoys  for  the  Port       

2  Durwans  (door-keepers  at  Mitta  and  Kara  Gates,) 

2  Attendants  at  principal  Police  station,      

Peon  over  Moochees,...         ...         ...        /... 

Paymaster  (Receiver) 

O  •ftUOUttil' Y ,         *••  ...  •*•  ...  ...  ..• 

\^U,         .*•  •*.  •••  •••  ...  •••  ••• 

3  Syyuds,  Pensioners, 


180 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

120 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

37 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

19 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

7 

8 

0 

7 

8 

0 

2 

8 

0 

24     8     0 


12  X       724     8    0 


Annual  Expenditure,  ••.  8,694 

Expenses  allowed  annually  in  Fort  Munoora,  formerly,    1,344 

Sepoys  (20)  at  5  Rupees,         100 

Water  for  above,  12 


112     +     12 


Annual  Gift  to  Muggar  Peer, 


0    0 
0    6 


10,038     0     0 
.     107     0    0 

10,145     0    0 
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The  amount  thus  realised  from  Knrrachee  is  the  prodace  oiF  the  land 
and  sea  customs,  there  being  little  or  no  revenue  derived  from  the 
soil. 

I  can  form  no  idea  here  of  what  the  revenue  of  Tatta  and  Sehwan 
may  be ;  the  tax  on  the  "  Mahamios,"  or  fishermen  on  the  Indus,  is  a 
considerable  source  of  wealth  to  the  rulers  of  tlie  country.* 
The  only  Rivers  of  any  note  in  this  tract  are  the  Hubb,  (which  rises 
Riven,  near  Zehrey,  and  enters  the  sea,  west  of  Cape  Monge) 
and  the  Barran;  the  others,  consisting  of  the  Mulleere  Hurchee,  Leaeer, 
Rowranee,  Rooah,  Peepree,  Goorban,  Mnrraie,  Pokun,  Warkees,  Kay- 
jooree,  and  Doombeh,  are  all  mountain  streams,  dry  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  but  water  always  found  by  digging  a  few  feet  in  their 
beds.  I  am  led  to  believe  that  a  sufficient  quantity  might  be 
readily  obtained  (by  excavating  large  pools  in  the  rivers)  for  irri- 
gation, were  the  excessive  taxation  abolished,  and  greater  protec- 
tion afforded  the  cultivators.  This  is  a  matter  of  serious  consideration 
on  the  route  from  hence  to  Sehwan  direct,  as  the  great  difficulty 
now  to  be  overcome,  is  the  want  of  supplies  on  the  line  of  route. 
In  the  Pokun  Kayjooree^  or  Doobee  (the  same  rivers,  only  at  different 
points,  so  called  from  halting  places)  water  would  not  be  found 
probably  without  great  labour,  but  were  holes  or  pits  made^  the 
water  would  remain  in  them.  Their  beds  are  rocky,  the  others  sandy. 
The  Hubb  has  been  traced  from  the  Pubb  hill  to  the  sea,  a  distance 
Hubb.  of  fourteen  and  a  half  miles,  throughout  which  a  depth 
of  water  of  eight  inches  in  the  month  of  September  was  found, 
and  in  some  places  deep  pools,  abounding  with  fish  and  alligators.  The 
river  is  said  never  to  fall  even  in  the  driest  seasons,  and  is  the  chief 
resort  of  the  Soomries  and  Belooches.  This  does  not  appear  to  be 
the  description  of  a  ftne  river^  but  in  this  part  of  Scinde  a  running 
stream  (except  after  rain)  is  seldom  met  with. 

The  Hubb  enters  the  sea  west  of  Cape  Monge  (Mooaree)  and  be- 
tween it  and  the  island  of  Chuma  or  Churn.  It  rises  near  Zehrie,  and 
has  been  traced  from  near  Hoja  Jamote,  in  the  route  to  which  place 
a  description  of  it  is  given. 

The    Barran   rises   in  a  mountain  called  Kirter,   north-west  of 
Barran.     Humlanee  thirty  coss,   and  joins  the   Indus   two  and  a 

^  In  preparation — E.P.D. 
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half  farlongB  south  of  Rotree ;  for  one  mile  from  its  janction  with  the 
great  river  it  contains  a  good  deal  of  water.  It  is  laid  down  on  the 
route  from  Kurrachee  to  Hyderabad  direct. 

The  streams  are  frequently  called  after  the  tribes  that  are  in  the 
habit  of  residing  on  their  banks,  and  indeed  the  villages  or  camps  also 
derive  their  names  from  the  same  source ;  '*  Hoja  Jamote,"  **  Hoja/  the 
chief  of  that  party,  and  **  Jamote/'  the  name  of  the  tribe,  **  Shah  tra  Gote," 
'*  Muhumud  Khan  ke  Tando,"  are  of  this  derivation. 

Hills  are  numerous  in  the  northern  and  north-east  portion  of  this 

HUls.    tract,  and  it  will  be  easy  to  trace  them  by  reference  to  the  map. 

The  ranges  are — 

1.  The  nearest  to  Kurrachee,  ending  in  Cape  Monge. 

2.  The  Pubb  range,  of  which  that  mountain  is  the  highest  point. 

3.  The  Sahkan  Hill ;  the  Morethe ;  and  Har  More  Pubb. 

4.  Jutteel  Lukki,  Karra,  and  a  number  of  other  detached  hills,  which 
bear  the  pames  given  them  in  the  map.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Lu* 
kki  mountains  do  not  hold  the  place  assigned  them  in  most  of  the  maps. 
They  run  from  the  Jutteel  range  nearly  south*  west  towards  Hydera- 
bad, and  from  the  Lukki  pass  (the  town  of  Lukki  near  the  pass  pro- 
bably, gives  it  the  name  of  Lukki)  by  projecting  into  the  Indus.  This 
pass  is  now  nearly  destroyed  by  the  force  of  the  current  of  the  river, 
and  probably  next  year  will  not  exist.  In  these  hills  hot  springs 
are  found,  also  alum  and  sulphur.  The  fort  of  Ronnei,  which  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  describe  hereafter,  is  situated  hereabouts. 

The  Jutteel  run  nearly  south-west  from  Sehwan,  are  very  lofty  and 
Jutteel.     steep ;  they  extend  to  Dooba,  or  Domba,  sixty-six  miles, 
and  the  road  direct  from  Kurrachee  to  Sehwan  runs  between  them 
and  another  range,  equally  high. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  tract  of  country  from  Soameanee  to  Sehwan, 
and  from  thence  to  Kurrachee,  contains  scarcely  any  thing  but  hills 
and  mountain  streams.  Lead,  antimony,  alum,  sulphur,  and  copper,  are 
found  in  these  hills. 

The  forts  are  Munoora,  Runnie,  near  the  Indus ;  Bamboor,  near 
Forts.     Gharra,  Killa  Kote^  near  Tatta ;  the  old  castle  called  Kafier 
Killa,  near  Sehwan. 

Munoora  will  be  found  described  in  the  report  by  Captain  Harris 
Munoora.     and  myself  on  Kurrachee. 
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Runnie  ka  Kote  is  situated  two  and  a  half  cosa  from  Sood,  a  town  of 
Runnie.  about  100  houses,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus.  It 
was  built  by  Meer  Rurrum  All,  and  his  brother  Meer  Morad  Ali 
twenty-seven  years  ago,  cost  twelve  lacs  of  rupees,  and  has  never 
been  inhabUed  in  consequence  of  there  being  a  scarcity  of  water  in 
and  near  it.  That  so  large  a  fort  should  have  been  constructed  with- 
out its  having  been  ascertained  beforehand  that  an  article  so  indis- 
pensably requisite,  not  only  for  the  use  of  man,  but  even  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  walls,  was  wanting,  seems  most  extraordinary ;  but  I  am 
told  that  this  is  the  sole  reason  for  its  having  been  abandoned.  A 
rapid  stream  in  the  rains  runs  past  it  and  joins  the  Indus,  and  by  a 
deviation  from  its  course,  part  of  the  walls  of  this  fort  have  been  de- 
stroyed. The  hill  on  the  north  face  is  the  steepest,  and  from  the  in- 
telligence I  received^  must  be  at  least  800  or  1000  feet  high ;  the  op- 
posite hill  is  of  considerable  height,  and  the  east  and  west  walls  are 
built  on  level  ground,  and  join  those  constructed  on  the  hills ;  the  whole 
is  of  stone  and  chunam,  forming  an  irregular  pentagon,  and  enclosing 
a  space  capable  of  containing  2000  men. 

The  course  of  the  river  (which  I  believe  to  be  that  described  by  me 
in  the  account  of  Scinde,  written  in  1882  as  Sunn  river)  ran  formerly 
round  the  base  of  the  north  face,  but  about  twelve  years  ago  it  changed 
its  course,  and  destroyed  part  of  the  north-west  waD,  the  diatance 
from  that  wall  to  the  river  being  about  400  yards ;  the  bed  of  the 
river  (original  course)  is  described  as  rocky ;  if  so,  nothing  could 
be  more  easy  than  to  deepen  it  at  the  point  where  it  has  taken  a  turn, 
and  construct  a  tunnel  from  thence  to  the  fort,  and  below  the  wall 
(which  must  be  rebuilt  on  arches)  an  excavation  made  inside^  to  receive 
the  water,  and  a  supply  would  be  secured.  It  is  not  surprising  however 
that  this  idea  has  not  occurred  to  those  who  originally  built  the  place, 
without  considering  from  whence  water  was  to  be  obtained.  The  fort  is 
thirty-eight  coss  from  Kurrachee.  I  have  a  survey  of  the  route  to 
within  twenty- seven  coss  of  it,  and  shall  endeavour  to  get  a  rough  survey 
of  the  fort,  as  it  might  be  of  use  as  a  station  for  our  troops.  The 
Ameers,  I  am  told,  would  gladly  give  it  up,  considering  it  of  no  vcUue 
from  the  cause  stated. 

,    Bambour  is  in  the  Gharra  creek ;  it  is  scarcely  distinguishable  now,  and 
Bambour.     is  reported  to  have  been  the  site  of  a  Kaffir  city  and  fort. 
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KiUa  ka  Rote  is  three  miles  south  of  Tatta  (built  by  the  Newabs 
KiUa  ka  Kote.   from  Delhi,  it  is  said.) 

There  are  several  traditions  respectiog  it;  I  take  the  following 
Kaffir  KiUa.    account  and  sketch  of  it  from  my  Journal,  kept  during 
the  Scinde  Mission,  AprU  14,  1832. 

**  This  evening  we  landed  near  the  town  of  Sehwan,  and  after  visiting 
a  ruined  Eadgah,  which  at  a  distance  we  mistook  for  the  fort  built  by 
Alexander,  or  rather  said  to  have  been  built  by  him,  we  discovered 
by  the  aid  of  two  Scindians  that  the  mound  was  north-west  of  the  town, 
through  a  part  of  which  we  walked  and  ascended  the  fort  It  is  an 
artificial  mound,  eighty  or  ninety  paces  high ;  on  the  top,  a  space  of  1500 
feet  by  800  surrounded  by  a  broken  wall ;  we  examined  the  remains 
of  several  old  towers  of  brick,  and  I  took  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  gateway, 
which  is  remarkably  lofty.  The  mound  is  evidently  artificial,  and  the 
remains  of  several  towers  visible.  The  brickwork  seems  to  extend  to 
the  bottom  of  the  mound,  or  at  any  rate  to  a  considerable  depth,  as  we 
could  see  down  the  parts  washed  away  by  the  rains.  A  well  fiUed  up, 
was  observed.  We  were  told  that  coins  and  medals  were  frequently  found 
on  and  near  the  place,  but  we  were  not  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  any." 

I  r^ret  now  having  had  so  little  time  to  devote  to  the  examination 
of  this  fort,  but  think  the  period  of  its  construction  is  not  of  so  an- 
cient a  date  as  is  ascribed  to  it. 
The  resources  of  the  country,  as  &r  as  grain,  cloth,  &c.  are  concerned, 
Resources,   are  drawn  from  the  large  towns  near  the  river,  and  its  vici- 
nity.   Cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  camels,  are  abundant  in  the  desert  tract. 
Grain  is  brought  from  Tatta  and  Sehwan ;  bajary,  wheat,  and  rice, 
principally  brought  from  Larkhanna.     Grass  is  abundant  along  the 
river,  and  in  the  hills  N.  E.  of  Kurrachee.     A  supply  should  be  cut 
and  stacked  in  September  and  October,  for  the  Scindians  merely  bring 
in  the  daily  supply. 

At  Tatta — cloth,  loongies,  and  carpets ;  at  Sehwan,  carpets,  and  the 
Manufactures,    caps  worn  by  the  Scindians  at  Kurrachee.     I  am  in- 
formed many  articles  of  the  same  sort  are  made. 

Skins  and  hides,  raw  and  tanned,  are  exported  to  Arabia  and  Bom- 
bay.    The  report  on  Kurrachee  includes  this  subject 

The  only  one  near  Kurrachee  is  the  Peer  Munjah  Musjeia,  and 
Curiosities,     hot  springs,   9  miles  N.£.  of  Kurrachee.      The  hot 
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springs  abound  with  alligators,  and  a  most  disgusting  sight  they  are ; 
there  are,  it  is  said,  upwards  of  200  of  them,  in  a  small  space  scarody 
120  yards  in  circumference,  some  very  large ;  their  appearance  basking 
in  the  sun  is  not  unlike  a  dried  date  tree.  This  place  has  been  well 
described  by  Lieutenant  Carloss,  Indian  Navy. 

The  climate  of  Lower  Scinde,  out  of  the  influence  of  the  sea  breese, 
Climate,  is  bad  during  the  months  of  August,  September,  October, 
and  November ;  fevers  are  then  very  prevalent,  and  of  a  veiy  dan- 
gerous and  obstinate  nature.  The  fact  of  the  whole  of  Uie  26th- 
regiment  having  suffered  firom  fever,  (2  Officers  and  one  Havildar  only 
excepted),  3  European  Officers,  and  nearly  100  men  having  died  this 
season,  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  unbealthiness  of  the  climate  in  these 
months,  within  the  influence  of  the  malaria  arising  frtmi  the  inundated 
lands.  Sehwan  is  not  better  I  fear,  for,  from  its  situation  it  is  equaUy 
open  to  miasma  from  the  marshes  8.  W.  of  it,  and  the  inundated 
country  N.  and  N.  £. ;  most  of  our  people  who  have  been  there  have 
been  attacked  with  fever. 

Kurrachee  has  been  healthy,  and  the  climate  mild  and  temperate;  the 
cold  bracing,  but  not  severe  hitherto,  (I6th  December),  a  point  which 
may  be  of  importance  in  fixing  the  site  of  the  cantonment  for  the 
troops  remaining  in  Scinde. 

The  roads  in  this  part  of  Scinde  are,  as  in  most  others,  mere  foot 
Kotttes.    paths,  wheeled  carriages  being  unknown;  better  are  scarcely 
necessary.    Surveys  have  been  made  of  the  following : — 

Kurrachee  to  Tatta ; 
to  Sehwan  ; 
to  Kotree ; 

to  Hubb  River,  and  along  its  bank  to  the  sea ; 
to  Fort  Munoora  by  land  ; 
to  Hoja  Jamote ; 
to  Mujjah  Veer ; 
to  Gisiey  Creek ; 

these  have  been  performed  by  two  guides,  Oree  Sing  and  Essoo 
Rama,  and  my  private  guide,  Kenkaya  Mahadavia  ;  and  a  survey  of  our 
camp,  and  the  country  near  it,  by  Capt.  Boyd,  who  acted  for  me 
during  my  absence  on  sick  certificate. 
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The  followiog  remarks  were  drawn  ap  by  me  in  transmitting  copies 
of  the  routes  to  Bombay  :*- 

The  routes  forwarded  by  this  day's  post,  December  15th,  are  of  consi- 
derable importance^  since  they  shew  the  present  state  of  the  country  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  from  Sehwanto  the  sea;  from  which  it  will 
be  observed,  that  in  a  line  of  road  extending  in  one  instance  140  miles, 
and  in  another  96,  not  one  single  permanent  village  has  been  met  with, 
although  no  scarcity  of  water  exists ;  various  causes  are  assigned  for 
this  desolation.  The  revenue  of  the  country  is  reduced  to  that  realized 
at  Kunrachee^  which  averages  one  lac  of  Rupees. 

The  route  from  hence  to  Hyderabad  vift  Rotree  has  been  lately 
travelled  by  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Travers,  and  by  Lieutenant  Franklin, 
2nd  Grenadiers,  and  his  detachment  of  60  rank  and  file.  No  difficulty 
has  been  experienced ;  supplies  of  grain  and  food  were  taken  from  hence ; 
sheep,  and  goats  are  procurable  on  the  line  of  route.  The  country  is 
quiet,  and  the  few  people  met  with  civil  and  inoffensive ;  water  is  found 
in  the  beds  of  the  rivers  by  digging  a  few  feet. 

The  above  remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  the  route  from  hence 
to  Sehwan,  which  is  however  of  greater  importance  than  the  former, 
since  it  opens  a  direct  communication  with  the  interior  of  Scinde. 

To  the  merchants  the  discovery  of  this  route  is  of  the  greatest  value, 
since^  by  pursuing  it,  they  avoid  the  delay  and  danger  of  entering  and 
tracking  up  the  Indus  to  Sehwan,  a  journey  of  at  least  one  month; 
which  can  be  performed  in  ten  days  from  Kurrachee.  The  water  com- 
munication from  Sehwan  to  Larkana,  and  to  the  Indus  by  the  Aral  and 
Narra,  is  highly  advantageous,  since  the  rapid  current  is  avoided,  which 
is  an  obstacle  in  the  Indus. 

The  route  from  Kurrachee  to  Hoja  Jamote,  in  the  vicinity  of  Kanaraj 
river,  has  proved  the  existence  there  of  lead  and  antimony.  The  in« 
formation  I  have  obtained  in  consequence,  of  the  existence  of  copper 
near  Beyla,  is  also  of  importance ;  and  may  hereafter  be  turned  to 
accoant. 

It   remains  only  for  me  to  speak  of  the  boats  and  boatmen,  the 

Boats  and  Boatmen.       harbour  of  Kurrachee  having  been  described  in 

a  former  report.   The  boatmen  are  all  Mahomedans,  and  called  Moanas. 

They  are  respectable  and  hardy  fellows,  and  not  of  the  same  description 

the  Mohannas  of  Upper  Scinde,  and  on  the  river.    The  wives  of  the 

6a 
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latter  are  called  KMeCy  and  are  not  remarkable  for  their  fidelity,  a  point 
which  causes  their  huslMuids  to  be  lo<^ed  down  on. 

The  tonnage  for  boats  on  the  river  is  calculated  by  a  measnre  called 
Kharar,*  which  in  the  measorement  of  boats  is  eqoal  to  three  B<Hnbay 
candies,  making  the  Rharar— -lbs.  English. 

Bat  at  Rurrachee  the  tonnage  is  oalcnlated  in  candies.  The  follow- 
ing measures  are  in  use  at  Rurrachee.  Four  Chotallo,  one  Pattee ;  six- 
teen Pattee^  one  Rassa ;  sixty  Rassa  one  Rharar ;  one  Rharar»  ninety 
Bombay  mannds. 

In  measuring  grain  the  Rharar  varies  in  size^  thus ;  bajery  and  wheat 
three  and  a  half  candies  one  kharar ;  rice,  three  and  a  three-quarter 
candies  one  kharar. 

Description  of  Boats  belonging  to  the  harbour  of  Kurrachee, 

jSb/ja.— The  Rotia  resembles  botdls  used  in  India,  it  has  a  flat  stmn 
and  round  bottom,  and  does  not  ftU  over  much,  when  ground. 

Dinjee, — The  Diujee  is  sharp  bowed,  bottom,  and  stem,  and  must 
be  supported  by  props  when  aground,  like  the  pallymar  used  in  India, 
excepting  having  a  high  stem  or  poop. 

The  former  are  heavy  sailers^  the  latter  speedy. 
Camp  Kurrachee, 

DeeenJ}er  26tA,  1839. 


Narrative  of  facts  attending  the  Wreck  of  the  Transport  ^^  Indian  OaK* 
on  the  Loochoo  Islands;  communicated  from  the  PoUtioal  Secrata/^ 
riot  Office^  Government  of  India, 

To  C.  B.  Greenlaw,  Esq., 

Secretary  to  the  Marine  Boards  Calcutta. 
Sir, 

The  last  letter  I  had  the  honor  to  forward  to  your  address,  was  firom 
Singapore,  dated  23rd  June ;  on  the  following  day  I  sailed  for  Macao  in 
the  transport  <'  Hooghly,"  taking  with  me  the  transport  '*  Clifton,**  as 
directed  by  His  Excellency  the  Admiral  and  Commander-in-Chief;  and 
arrived  with  the  above  ships  at  Macao  on  the  12th  July,  where  I  received 
further  instructions  to  proceed  with  the  ships  under  my  orders  to  Cha* 

♦  "  Khur  waw  "  literally. 
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flan,  and  arrived  at  the  latter  port  on  the  28th  July,  where  I  joined  the 
Admiral  and  fleet*  His  Exoellency  the  Admiral  directed  me  to  return 
to  Singapore^  and  auome  the  duties  of  Resident  Agent  for  transports 
at  that  port ;  in  pursuance  of  which,  I  was  directed  by  Commodore  Sit 
J.  J.  G.  Bremer  to  join  the  transport  **  Indian  Oak"  for  a  passage  to  the 
latter  place.  We  sailed  from  Chusan  on  the  10th  of  August,  and  on 
the  14th  instant  following,  I  regret  to  say,  were  wrecked  on  the  Great 
Loochoo  Island,  in  lat  26''  21'  46"  N.,  about  10  miles  to  the  north* 
ward  of  the  principal  place,  Napakiang ;  and  longitude  by  the  "  Indian 
Oak's"  chronometer  127®  12'  45"  £.,  which  now  proved  to  have  been  full 
thirty  miles  too  &r  west*  For  particulais,  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer 
you  to  the  enclosed  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  Commodore  Sir  J.  J.  G. 
Bremer,  forwarded  through  the  chief  officer,  Mr,  Field,  who  succeeded 
in  making  Chusan  in  the  launch,  and  returned  to  our  relief  with  H.  Hi's. 
shipe  "  Nimrod"  and  '<  Cruizer"  on  the  16th  September.  As  the  junk 
mentioned  in  my  letter  to  the  Commodore  had  been  built,  and  nearly 
completed,  in  which  it  was  our  intention  to  have  proceeded  to  Singapore, 
Captain  Barlow,  senior  officer,  was  of  opinion,  that  she  might  be  useful  to 
the  force  at  Chusan,  and  determined  on  sending  the  **  Cruizer"  back 
with  the  mails  and  despatches  on  the  following  day,  and  remain  to  ac- 
company the  junk.  When  aU  being  completed,  and  the  stores  and 
crew  of  the  '*  Indian  Oak"  embarked  on  the  junk,  I,  with  Mr.  Payne  my 
writer,  embarked  on  the  **  Nimrod,"  and  sailed  on  the  29th  of  September 
for  Chusan,  where  H.  M's.  ship  **  Nimrod,"  with  the  junk  '*  Loochoo," 
arrived  on  the  5th  instant 

I  should  not  do  justice  to  my  own  feelings,  or  to  those  kind  Islanders, 
the  Loochooers,  were  I  to  omit  stating,  and  bringing  to  the  notice  of 
government,  the  very  great  kindness  and  hospitality  received  from 
the  moment  of  our  landing  to  the  date  of  our  departure,  which  was 
nnifbrm  fh>m  the  first  to  the  last,  with  the  exception  that  we  were  not 
allowed  to  pass  into  the  interior,  or  exceed  the  limits  of  our  compound 
beyond  the  wreck ;  our  own  contrymen  could  not  have  been  kinder. 
They  not  only  built  a  vessel  of  150  to  180  tons  burthen,  but  gave  us 
a  plentiful  supply  of  provisions  during  our  stay  of  forty-six  days  on  the 
island,  and  one  month's  provision  for  every  person  in  the  junk  ;  they 
also  furnished  H.  M's,  ships  with  water  and  fresh  supplies  during 
their  stay,    declining  to  receive  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  payment 
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in  return ;  stating  they  neither  wanted  gold  of  tSlrer,  bat  in  the  event 
of  any  of  their  own  vesflels  foiling  on  the  coasts  of  any  of  onr  settle- 
ments in  distress,  that  we  would  treat  their  people  with  the  same 
kindness,  and  send  them  back  to  their  country.  The  only  return 
they  accepted  was  a  telescope  from  myself  and  one  presented  by 
Captain  Barlow,  with  twelve  copies  of  the  Saturday  and  Penny  Maga- 
zines, a  small  print,  and  a  looking  glass  in  the  name  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  only  r^ret  my  inability  to  do  fuU  justice 
to  those  kind,  hospitable,  and  good  people.-  In  my  letter  to  Sir  J.  J. 
Gordon  Bremer,  I  stated  the  latitude  of  the  wreck  to  have  been  26*  IT, 
which  is  wrong,  and  which  mistake  was  occasioned  by  an  error  in  the 
sextant,  that  I  did  not  discover  until  after  the  departure  of  the  long 
boat ;  the  true  latitude  however  is  26®  21'  46*  N.  both  by  double  alti- 
tudes and  altitudes  of  the  Pole  Star,  all  taken  on  a  fiilse  horizon,  at  the 
village  of  Peekoo. 

As  I  have  kept  a  journal  of  occurrences  during  our  stay  in  Loochoo, 

should  it  be  requisite,  I  shall  be  able  to  fiimish  fuU  particulars  of  eveiy 

occurrence,  winds,  weather,  &c.,  that  took  place  until  my  departure 

in  H.  M's.  *'  ship  Nimrod."    His  Excellency  the  Commander-in-Chief 

has  directed,  that  I  should  hold  myself  in  readiness  to  proceed  to 

Manilla,  with  two  or  three  transports,  in  which  sick  troops  are  to  be 

embarked  for  a  change  of  air  and  fresh  supplies.     On  receiving  further 

instructions,  I  shall  not  fail  to  apprise  you  of  my  movements  by 

the  first  opportunity. 

H.  Co*s,  Transport,  Futty  Salam,  (Signed)  J.  J.  R.  BoWMAF, 

Chusan  Harboub.  Agt.foT  TransporUy  EaHem  ExpmUtion. 

19IA,  October,  1840. 


To  Sir  J.  J.  6.  Brvmkr,  K.C.B.  &  K.C.H. 

Commodore  of  the  \$t  Class. 

Sir, 

It  is  with  sincere  and  deep  regret,  that  I  have  to  report  the  loss 
of  H.  M's.  transport,  *'  Indian  Oak,"  R.  Grainger,  Master,  on  one  of  the 
Loochoo  Islands,  on  the  14th  instant,  about  11  a.m.  The  following  heads 
of  occurrences  will  I  hope  aiffbrd  you  all  the  information  I  am  at 
present  able  to  give,  on  this  most  unfortunate  event. 
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Monday^  lOih  AuffusL  Parted  company  with  H.  M's.  ship  "  Alli- 
gator," off  Reeto  Point,  Chasan,  and  passed  out,  between  the  BufiEsdo's 
Nose  and  the  Qaesan  Ishinds. 

At  9  P.M.  the  8.  Easternmost  Island,  Pata-hecock,  bore  EbN.  4  to 
5  milesy  blowing  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  northward,  steered  SEbE. 

Noon,  Tuesday  Ul^— In  Lat.  by  Obs.  28<'  26'  17";  Long.  Ch.  123o 
24'  15*  E.  departure  taken  from  Chusan  said  to  be  in  i22<'  6'  E. 
of  Greenwich ;  at  this  time  blowing  a  hard  gale  from  NNE.  with  a 
high  sea  ;  the  ship  was  reduced  to  close*reefed  topsails,  and  topgallant 
yards  sent  down  on  deck.  Bar.  29®  63'. 

Midnight  Severe  gale  and  high  sea,  Bar.  29<*  5(y. 
Noon,  Wednesday  12<4.— Lat.  Obs.  27<'  13'  22''  N. ;  Long.  Ch.  124'' 
55'  46"  E. ;  Bar.  29®  40' ;  ship's  main  rigging  very  slack,  and  in  great 
danger  of  losing  the  main-mast ;  sent  down  the  gallant  mast,  and  swifted 
the  rigging  in.  Furled  the  fore  and  mixen-topsails,  and  hove  to  under 
close-reefed  main-topsails. 

Midnight    Gale  very  severe  from  the  northward,  blowing  in  gusts, 
with  rain  and  a  very  high  sea.  Bar.  29®  35'. 
iVcMm,  Thursdt^  13<ft.— Lat  Obs.  26®  29',  N. ;  Long.  Ch.  124®  51'  E. ; 
Bar.  29®  35',  p.m.  3,  somewhat  more  moderate,  set  the  fore-topsail 
and  steered  EbS. 

6  P.M.  Set  fore-sail,  and  at  10  p.m.  set  the  main-sail.  Midnight  strong 
gales  and  hard  squalls. 

Friday^  14£&. — 10  a.m.  course  per  log,  from  noon  of  yesterday, 
allowing  one  point  lee-way  for  the  heave  of  the  sea,  placed  the 
ship  in  as  follows :— Course  per  log  166®  30'  E.  121  miles.  Lat  D.  R. 
26®  51'  N. ;  Long.  R.  R.  127®  2',  from  which  Capt  Grainger  consi- 
dered himself  well  to  the  SW.  of  the  Loochoo  Group,  when  in  the 
act  of  working  up  the  above  reckoning,  discoloured  water  was  reported 
by  the  officer  of  the  watch,  and  the  ship  immediately  hauled  up  SSW. 
the  wind  previously  having  hauled  to  the  NW.  in  a  very  severe  squall, 
shifted  to  the  westward  of  the  ship^  broke  off  the  SSE. ;  land  and  breakers 
were  now  seen  on  our  lee  quarter,  extending  to  SSW.  on  our  weather 
bow ;  wore  ship  and  stood  to  the  northward,  at  this  time  the  fore-top- 
mast staysail,  fore-topsail,  and  foresail,  were  blown  out  of  the  bolt 
ropes ;  found  ourselves  unable  to  weather  the  north  point  of  the  Island, 
off  which  was  a  long  extent  of  heavy  breakers,  and  a  very  high  sea 
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ninning;  the  weather  being  eo  very  thick,  the  land  was  acaicdy 
discernible,  although  not  more  than  three  miles  off.  Finding  oarsetfes 
embayed,  and  no  possibility  of  saving  the  ship,  wore  with  the  hope  of 
saving  the  lives  of  the  crew,  and  stood  to  the  soaUiward  for  what 
appeared  an  opening,  bat  which  proved  only  a  small  inlet  or  bay,  fnli 
of  breakers.  The  heavy  sea  and  the  want  of  sail,  setting  ns  fast  on  the 
shore^  between  10-30,  and  11  a.m.  struck  on  an  extensive  ro<^y 
ledge,  extending  about  two  miles  from  the  shore,  with  numerous  rocky 
patches,  just  a-wash.  The  sea  now  made  a  dean  breach  over  the  ship ; 
she  shortly  after  fell  over  on  her  beam-ends,  and  broke  her  back  about 
the  chess  tree,  the  fore  part  fiediing  in  deep  water.  Cut  away  the 
main  mast,  and  some  time  after  the  mizen  mast.  All  hands  now  col- 
lected aft,  under  the  poop^  and  on  the  weather  quarter  and  mizen 
chains.  On  the  ship's  falling  over,  lost  the  larboard  quarter  boat 
which  was  washed  (m  shore,  by  which  we  observed  the  tide  to 
be  falling. 

The  gale  now  increasing  to  a  severe  hurricane,  with  heavy  rain,  our 
only  remaining  hope  was  in  getting  a  rope  on  shore.  The  first  attempt 
to  carry  a  line  on  shore  was  made  by  William  Bagbom  (seaman  sent 
from  the  Blenham)  but  owing  to  the  strong  drawback,  &iled,  and 
was  with  some  risk  hauled  in ;  a  second  attempt  with  the  lead  line 
was  made  by  a  lascar,  who  succeeded  in  reaching  the  shore  (greatly 
exhausted  and  cut  by  the  rocks)  but  lost  the  line.  About  this  time 
a  number  of  natives  came  down  and  motioned  us  to  land.--  An 
attempt  was  now  made  to  get  the  jolly  boat  out,  which  was  stowed 
on  the  launch,  but  in  doing  so,  she  was  stove  to  pieces.  Several 
attempts  were  now  made  with  hatches,  gratings,  and  oars,  all  of 
which  failed,  owing  to  the  line  fouling  the  rocks;  two  more  attempts 
were  made,  by  two  lasears,  to  carry  the  log  line  on  shore,  one  of 
whom  succeeded,  and  the  end  of  the  deep  sea  lead  line  got  on 
shore,  but  which  also  fouled  the  rocks,  and  was  thereby  rendered  use- 
less. The  tide  coming  in,  all  the  Islanders  with  our  two  men  left 
the  reef;  our  only  remaining  hope  being  in  the  strength  of  the  ship, 
and  the  after  part  holding  together.  As  the  tide  came  in,  the  wind 
and  sea  increased;  the  latter  making  a  complete  breach  over  all, 
fore  and  aft,  and  throwing  pieces  of  sheathing  and  copper  over  the 
vessel  in  all  directions.  Finding  it  impossible  to  hold  on  longer  on 
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the  outside,  all  hands  got  under  the  poop,  with  the  ship  od  her  beam 
ends  and  deek  nearly  perpendio|ilar. 

As  the  tide  came  in,  the  sea  gradually  hove  the  vessel  higher  on  the 
reef  until  she  lodged  on  a  small  ledge  of  rocks.  Our  rudder  was  torn 
off  with  part  of  the  counter  shortly  after  striking,  through  which  the  sea 
rushed  into  the  poop  and  lower  cabins.  Each  sea  that  struck  the  vessel. 
Shook  her  very  frame.  Closely  huddled  together  under  the  poop,  were 
the  commander,  officers,  passengers,  and  crew,  drenched  by  every  sea, 
and  shivering  with  cold,  most  of  us  having  thrown  off  all  clothes, 
as  it  was  likely  to  impede  swimming.  We  remained  in  this  state  until 
about  \  past  11  p.m.,  when  the  tide  having  receded,  and  the  weather 
considerably  moderated,  we  found  ourselves  much  nearer  the  shore,  and 
comparatively  smooth  under  the  lee.  Sounded  on  the  lee  side,  and  found 
only  from  five  to  six  feet  'water ;  immediately  piped  all  hands  on  shore, 
the  mizen  mast,  yards^  and  gaff  forming  a  raft.  All  hands  got  on  shore^ 
indudmg  the  sick,  in  safety,  with  exception  of  a  few  cuts  and  bruises 
from  the  rocks.  All  the  crew  and  passengers  having  got  on  shore, 
myself  the  commander  and  officers  followed,  and  after  walking  about 
a  mUe  over  a  rocky  ledge,  towards  some  lights  at  high  water  mark, 
were  met  by  a  party  of  the  Islanders,  and  greeted  with  kind  hospitality, 
hot  tea  and  rice  bemg  served  out  to  every  man.  Nothing  can  show 
their  hospitality  in  a  stronger  light  than  the  following :«— I  had  nothing 
oa  but  a  shirt  and  drawers,  drenched  to  the  skin ;  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal men  noticing  my  situation,  took  off  his  outer  jacket  or  coat, 
and  insisted  on  my  putting  it  on.  After  resting  on  the  beach  a  short 
time,  we  were  conducted  to  a  comfortable  dwelling,  or  court  house, 
where  dry  clothing  was  given  to  all  who  stood  in  need,  and  we  were  again 
regaled  with  warm  tea,  rice,  ^gs,  and  fowls.  Words  are  not  adequate 
to  express  the  kindness,  attention,  and  hospitality  we  have  received 
horn  the  first  moment  of  landing  to  the  present  time,  from  these 
kind  and  good  people;  their  honesty  is  beyond  praise, — articles  of 
nlver,  gold,  and  wearing  apparel  strewed  in  every  direction  to  dry, 
but  not  an  article  touched. 

Uost  of  our  wearing  apparel  has  been  saved,  but  all  more  or  less 
damaged  from  being  drenched  for  several  days  in  the  sea.  Several 
dozens  of  the  Commando's  wine  and  beer  have  also  been  saved, 
but  I  regret  to  say  little  of  the  ship's  provisions.     We  are  entirely 
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dependant  on  these  good  people,  who  have  up  to  the  present  time  sup- 
plied us  abundantly. 

For  all  further  particulars,  I  refer  you  to  the  bearer,  Mr.  Field,  first 
officer  of  the  late  ship  '*  Indian  Oak,"  whose  conduct  throughout  this 
trying  occasion  has  been  most  meritorious ;  and  in  nothing  more  so,  than 
at  present,  in  volunteering  to  proceed  in  the  launch  to  Chusan,  aa  the 
bearer  of  intelligence  most  unfortunate,  and  I  fear  of  serious  disi^ 
pointment  and  loss  to  the  expedition  generally,  which  no  one  can 
feel  more  than  myself.  I  can  give  you  no  description  of  the  place, 
as  we  are  not  allowed  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  our  dwelling,  except  to 
the  wreck. 

From  altitudes  taken  in  a  false'horizon  for  the  Chronometer,  and 
several  altitudes  of  the  Pole  Star,  I  make  the  geographical  position  of 
our  dwelling,  about  two  miles  east  of  the  wreck,  as  follows : — 
By  a  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun  from  the)    ngo  11'  34"  N 

wreck,  about  1^  miles  horizon,      i 

By  several  altitudes  of  the  Pole  Star  taken)    ogo  ii'  oo* 
in  an  artificial  horizon,    i 

Long,  by  Chronometer,       127*  12'  A5"  E. 

from  which  I  conclude  we  are  on  one  of  the  small  Islands  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  Great  Loochoo ;  but  the  natives  whenever  questioned^  say 
we  are  on  the  larger  Island,  but  jealous  of  our  gaining  any  know- 
ledge of  their  Island,  invariably  evade  the  question  ;  they  however  have 
promised  to  build  a  vessel  to  take  us  to  Singapore,  of  the  following 
dimensions,  which  they  say  shall  be  ready  in  two  months,  viz. 
65  feet  long,  23  ditto  broad,  7^  ditto  hold. 

I  trust  however  Mr.  Field  will  succeed  in  reaching  Chusan  in  safety, 
from  whence  I  feel  assured  speedy  relief  will  be  sent,  with  this  hope, 
and  full  confidence  in  a  good  God, 

I  am,  ke. 
Loochoo  Islands,     "I  f  Signed  J     J.  J.  R.  BoWMLAir, 

28th  August,  1840.   /  Agent  far  TranspartSy  Eeastem  Expediiian> 

P.S. — Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  been  assured  by  one  of  the 
principal  men,  that  we  are  on  the  Great  Lioochoo ;  this  from  what  I 
can  see  of  the  land  from  the  wreck,  is  my  opinion,  also ;  judging  from 
Captain  Hall's  description  of  Napaking  Harbour,  the  wreck  lays  a  little 
to  the  southward  of  Abbey  Point,  in  the  above  place.     If  I  am  right. 
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and  what  the  islanders  state  is  correct>  the  longitude  shown  by  the  '^  In- 
dian Oak's"  chronometer,  must  be  twenty-five  miles  too  £Eir  west.  I 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  getting  a  lunar  as  yet,  but  shall  endeavour 
to  do  so  by  the  first  opportunity.  I  have  also  to  add,  that  every  cir- 
cumstance relating  to  Chnsan  and  the  fleet,  has  been  kept  a  secret  from 
the  Islanders,  fearing  it  might  operate  against  us,  as  they  are  tributary 
to  China,  and  now  fitting  out  two  junks  for  Amoy.  I  trust  however 
we  shall  be  relieved  from  our  present  painful  situation  before  these  or 
other  vessels  retam.  Mr.  Field,  the  bearer,  I  hope  leaves  to-morrow. 
I  have  the  pleasure  to  state  the  dispatches  and  letters  are  saved,  but 

more  or  less  wet  with  sea-water. 

(Signed)  J.  J.  R.  B. 


Note. — I  lose  no  time  in  publishing  the  above  interesting  narrative. 
The  natives  of  the  Loochoo  Islands  seem  to  preserve  unimpared  the 
kindness  of  disposition,  which  distinguished  them  when  BasU  Hall  visited 
that  distant  archipelago,  although  some  greater  degree  of  caution  and 
strictness  as  respects  intercourse  with  the  interior,  on  the  part  of  foreigners, 
seems  now  to  obtain  among  them,  than  was  the  case  when  EngUshmen 
fiist  became  intimately  acquainted  with  them.  Of  Captain  Beechey*s  sub- 
sequent visit,  there  exists  I  believe  no  published  account;  and  although  Mr. 
Tradescant  Lay,  the  naturalist,  who  accompanied  that  officer,  has  published 
a  notice  of  the  Benin  Islands,  he  has  not  included  (I  speak  from  memory) 
in  his  work  any  detailed  mention  of  the  Loochoooans.  A  narrative  of  the 
Russian  Captain  Creusenstum's  voyage  to  Loochoo  has  I  believe  appeared 
on  the  continent^  but  I  have  never  seen  the  book.  The  accidental  sojourn 
of  Captain  Bowman  and  his  party  among  these  kindly  islanders,  is  an 
occurrence  of  much  interest;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  Englishman 
will  ever  abuse  their  hospitality,  nor  HeuI  to  requite  it,  when  the  occasion 
may  ofTer  of  returning  it  in  kind.  rn 
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NUei  on  ike  Euiofrye  tribei  ofAfyhankUm.  By  the  laU  CapL  Edwa&d  Cohollt. 

The  country  of  the  EosofiEyes*  ia  naturally,  and  by  themselves,  divided 
into  the  Sum,  (a  Pushtoo  word  signifying  a  plain)  and  the  Kohistao  or 
hilly  districts,  comprising  the  valleys  of  Chumla,  Booneer,  Swat,  &c  and  the 
physical  characteristics  of  the  two  divisions  are  hardly  more  opposed  to 
each  other,  than  are  the  manners  and  condition  of  their  respective  in- 
habitants.   The  present  memoir  will  treat  chiefly  of  the  Sum,  with  a  few 
exceptions  (to  be  hereafter  mentioned) ;  the  whole  of  this  tract  is  peopled 
by  that  great  branch  of  the  Eusofieyes,  called  the  Munder.*  Scattered  over  a 
perfectly  level  plain,  every  where  practicable  for  guns,  in  villages  which 
mutual  jealousy  prevents  them  from  fortifying  even  with  walls,  the  Mun- 
ders  have  always  been  exposed  to  the  inroad  of  foreign  invaders,  and 
seem  in  consequence  to  have  early  sought  the  protection  of,  and  willingly 
to  have  submitted  to,  some  one  chief  of  their  own  clan ;  though  their  peculiar 
democratic  institutions  prevented  their  acknowledging  obedience  to  any 
minor  authority,  if  we  except  that  capricious  and  limited  deference  which 
custom  has  accorded  to  the  petty  MulHks.   The  Mulliksyes,  a  powerful  and 
numerous  tribe,  whose  principal  seat  is  Yar  Hossein,  the  largest  village  in 
the  Sum,  are  said  formerly  to  have  given  a  Khan  to  the  Munden;*  but 
the  chieftainship  has  been  in  the  family  of  Pui\jtar  since  the  days  of 
Aurungzebe,  whose  letters  patent  it  still  /possesses.  Though  in  the  confusion 
consequent  on  the  dismemberment  of  the  monarchy,  several  chiefe  have 
risen  to  limited  authority  in  the  Sum,  all  of  them  acknowledge  as  their 
rightful  head — if  they  have  ceased  to  pay  obedience  to  the  descendants  o^— 
Bagho  Khan,  the  founder  of  that  fiunily,  and  these  alone  possess  the  power 
of  life  and  death,  the  Beri  Kheil  (that  of  Bagho)  being  regarded  with  a 
respect  hardly  inferior  to  that  paid  by  the  Dauranees  to  their  Sudozyes.  * 

Futteh  Khan,  sixth  in  descent  from  Bagho,  died  a  few  days  before  I  left 
Peshawer.  The  high  character  he  supported  during  a  period  of  peculiar 
difiBculty,  and  the  light  which  his  history  throws  on  the  present  condition 
of  the  Euso&yes,  require  that  a  slight  sketch  of  his  career  should  be  given. 
It  was  during  the  short,  but  brilliant  reign  of  Syud  Ahmed,'  whose  prin- 
cipal supporter  he  was,  and  to  whom  he  may  be  said  to  have  given  the 
crown,  that  Futteh  Khan  obtained  his  greatest  power;  not  only  the 
Munders,  but  the  Eusofs  of  Swat  and  Booneer  seem  to  have  acknowledged 
him  as  their  head  and  leader  at  this  period,  but  on  the  defeat  and  death, 
of  the  Syud  Badshah,  the  consequence  of  Futteh  Khan  became  daily  less 
and  less.  The  Sikhs  flushed  with  victory,  poured  large  armies  and  larg^ 
treasures  into  the  plain,  and  by  bribing  some,  and  intimidating  others,  con- 
trived, if  they  could  not  get  possession  of  the  country,  to  weaken  it  by 
exciting  jealousies  and  divisions  among  the  petty  tribes,  and  by  substitu- 
ting numerous  small  lordships  in  the  place  of  one  common  interest.    The 
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people  of  the  hills,  particolarly  those  of  Booneer,  who  had  been  the 
principal  supporters  of  the  Sum  against  its  foreign  enemies,  disheartened 
by  their  losses  at  Nonshera,^  contented  themselves  with  brooding  over  their 
diBgrace,  and  rarely  ventured  to  leave  their  fastnesses;  and  it  seemed 
likely  that,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  opposed  by  the  differences  of  their 
religions,  the  disunited  Munders  would  shortly  fiill  an  easy  prey  to  the 
victorious  and  one-minded  Sikhs.  One  man  alone  prevented  this.  As  his 
physical  resources  and  apparent  means  of  resistance  grew  less,  the  courage, 
the  moral  influence,  and  it  may  almost  be  said,  the  actual  strength  of 
Futteh  Khan  increased.  Pui^tar  is  a  cluster  of  five  small  villages,  not 
containing  altogether  500  houses,  situated  at  the  upper  extremity  of  a 
valley,  which  opens  into  the  Sum.  It  is  a  place  of  no  strength  whatever, 
not  even  being  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  the  road  to  it  is  open  and  prac- 
ticable for  guns ;  but  such  was  the  terror  inspired  by  the  name  of  its  chief, 
that  for  many  years  it  remained  the  bugbear  of  the  Sikhs,  and  their  largest 
armies  never  ventured  to  approach  it  At  last  a  force  of,  it  is  said,  15,000 
men  with  gpms,  and  under  an  European  officer,  ascended  the  valley.  The  in- 
habitants were  amused  with  proposals  for  an  accommodation,  and  during 
the  night,  guns  having  secretly  been  conveyed  to  the  top  of  a  hill  which 
commands  the  place,  an  attack  was  made  on  the  unfortified  little  villages. 
Of  the  few  Poigtaris  thus  taken  by  surprize,  the  greater  number  hastened 
to  place  their  families  out  of  reach  of  the  fury  of  the  Sikhs ;  but  all  those 
not  encumbered  with  wives  and  children,  some  2  or  300  only,  with  Futteh 
Khan  and  the  MouUas  at  their  head,  unappalled  by  the  overpowering  masses 
of  the  enemy,  made  a  stand,  and  maintained  an  unequal  fight  for  many 
hours.  Futteh  Khan  himself  swore  not  to  retreat,  and  was  at  last  carried 
off  the  field  by  force  in  the  arms  of  his  soldiers.  The  Sikhs  destroyed  the 
principal  village  and  mosque,  but  retreated  the  next  day,  lest  the  Booneeris 
should  be  down  upon  them ;  nor  have  they  since  revisited  Poigtar.  Futteli 
Khan  made  a  vow  to  pray  in  the  open  air  till  he  had  burned  some  house 
of  images,  and  shortly  afterwards  with  a  few  followers,  in  pursuance  of  his 
vow,  he  crossed  the  river,  attacked  a  Sikh  town,  and  levelled  its  Dhurmsalla 
with  the  ground. 

Ruigeit  Singh  was  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  conciliating  an 
enemy  so  spirited  and  implacable.  He  offered  Futteh  Khan  a  jageer  of 
three  lacs,  and  to  support  him  as  Khan  of  all  the  Eusofeyes,  if  he  would 
only  nominally  acknowledge  himself  his  subject,  by  sending  him  a  hawk 
or  two,  or  a  horse  as  a  tribute.  Most  of  the  Khan's  MendB,  and  even  the 
Moullas  recommended  not  that  he  should  degrade  himself  into  a  pensioner 
of  the  infidel,  but  that  he  should  send  a  horse  to  the  Mahan^a  as  an 
exemption  from  the  annoyances  and  anxieties  to  which  the  vicinity  of  the 
Sikh  troops  exposed  them ;  but  the  Khan  was  inflexible :  with  his  character, 
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be  would  have  lost  hii  power.  "  Hones  and  hawks/'  he  wrote  bade,  '*  are 
to  be  fbund  with  rich  nobles  at  the  courts  of  kings ;  I  a  poor  Zemindar 
have  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  I  can  send  you  a  Ui  cow  if  you  please." 

Fntteh  Khan  left  several  childem,  but  the  three  eldest  (who  are  by  one 
mother)  alone  daim  notice. 

The  first,  Moknrrib  Khan,  the  present  chie(  will  be  described  in  another 
place.  He  was  on  bad  terms  with  his  father,  and  Ibr  eight  yean  before 
the  death  of  the  latter  had  lived  apart  firom  him. 

The  second,  Alum  Khan,  is  a  good  looking,  well  disposed,  intelligent  lad, 
under  twenty  yean  of  age,  and  was  the  fitvourite  of  hisfiither,  who,  a  little 
before  his  death,  sounded  his  friends  as  to  the  possibility  of  setting  aside 
in  his  fiivour  the  daims  of  Mokurrib  Khan  to  the  succession.  He  was 
ehedLcd  by  the  honest  bluntness  of  his  Caai,  who  exclaimed  before  them 
all,  '*  Death  to  your  house ! — would  you  murder  both  your  children?  " 

The  history  of  the  third  son,  Muddnh  Khan,  gives  a  curious  picture  of 
the  state  of  sodety  among  the  Eusofzyes.  He  is  now  about  fourteen  yean 
old ;  at  the  age  of  deven  he  drew  his  sword  on  his  tutor,  who  hadstrudL  him, 
and  ran  away  from  his  father's  house,  to  which  he  could  never  be  induced 
to  come  back.  He  found  refuge  with  Mokurrib  Khan,  who  resided  indepen- 
dent of  Futteh  Khan  in  a  fort  some  dght  miles  from  Pni^tar,  and  having 
(in  the  manner  related  of  Nadir  Shah,)  formed  into  a  band  several  children 
of  his  own  age,  he  carried  on  a  sort  of  war  with  his  father,  plundering  his 
sugar-canes,  and  otherwise  aniioying  him.  Futteh  Khan  would  never  allow 
the  name  of  the  boy  to  be  pronounced  in  his  presence.  A  few  houn 
before  his  death,  when  he  was  distributing  his  property  among  his  diildren, 
the  Cazi  ventured  to  remind  him  of  Mudduh  Khan:  "Who  names  that 
infidel?"  said  the  dying  man,  "  he  is  no  child  of  mine." 

Of  the  minor  chiefs  of  the  Sum,  who  deserve  notice  here,  the  prindpal 
is  Arsilla  Khan  of  Zaideb,  who,  having  been  on  bad  terms  with  his  ndgh- 
boun  of  Pni\jtar,  was  in  a  manner  forced  to  save  himsdf  from  ruin  by 
seeking  the  protection  of  the  Sikhs,  strengthened  by  whom,  he  is  now  the 
most  powerfol  of  the  diiefs  of  the  plain.  The  Komalsyes  have  two  chie& 
of  influence,  Khadir  Khan  of  Gooroo  M^jar,  and  Ahmed  Khan  of  Hatti 
Murdan ;  of  the  latter,  mention  is  made  in  the  narrative. 

Mir  Khan  of  Sudoom,  known  generally  by  the  name  of  the  Mir* 
is  the  most  poweriiil  of  the  Amasyes.  His  experience,  firmness,  and 
courage  have  gained  him  much  respect,  and  enable  him  to  rule  with  a 
stricter  hand  than  the  Euso&yes  will  in  general  submit  to.  The  Mucfaehi 
family  (mentioned  in  the  narrative)  have  however  scarcdy  less  influoice 
among  the  Amaayes.  Besides  these,  there  are  a  few  diiefe,  who  will  be 
mentioned  m  the  sequel,  who  have  lately  been  turned  out  of  their 
sions  by  the  Sikhs  and  Anilla  Khan. 
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It  is  eaai«r  to  learn  the  general  character  of  the  chiefr  above  named, 
than  to  form  a  just  conception  of  their  power  and  resources.  Moiurrib 
Khan's  influence,  for  example,  may  be  said  to  extend  over  a  great  part 
of  the  Sum,  but  his  actual  authority  is  limited  to  about  seventy  villages, 
(in  these  the  smaller  ones  called  "  Bandas"  are  not  included)  from  most, 
if  not  all  of  which  he  draws  the  ''Aoshr"  or  tithe,  with  this,  and  the 
produce  of  his  lands  (the  return  from  which  is  however  but  trifling)  the 
'*  Jiseea,"  or  tax  on  the  Hindoos,  the  tax  on  the  fSikeers  (or  villains)  and 
now  and  then  some  plunder  from  the  Sikhs,  he  is  able  to  maintain  an 
efficient  body  of  1,500,  or  perhaps  2,000  foot  men;  and  5,000  of  his  tribe 
will  rally  round  him  on  emergency.  To  his  soldiers  he  gives  but  three 
rupees  a  month ;  but  living  is  very  cheap  in  this  frugal  country,  where 
flesh  is  rarely  eaten,  and  a  fowl  is  a  luxury.  Mokurrib  Khan  has  but 
few  horsemen ;  he  was  endeavouring  to  raise  a  corps  when  I  left  him. 
His  fitther  is  said  to  have  left  about  30,000  rupees  in  cash,  besides  valu- 
able property  in  shawls,  &c.  the  accumulated  plunder  of  years.  AtsiUa 
Khan  keeps  up  more  horses  than  any  other  chief  of  the  plain,  but  if  the 
Sikhs  left  the  country,  he  would  sink  into  insignificance,  and  would  be 
obliged  to  make  terms  with  Mokurrib.  Ahmed  Khan  and  others  are 
well  inclined  towards  him,  (for  he  is  a  liberal  man,  and  bean  a  fidr 
character)  and  would  not  permit  him  to  be  altogether  crushed  by  the 
Pni^taris. 

Of  the  military  strength  of  the  other  chieA,  it  is  not  worth  speaking ; 
each  of  them  keeps  up  from  two  to  six  hundred  followers,  horse  and  foot, 
chiefly  the  latter,  and  they  have  the  power  of  raiung  theur  dans,  and 
have  much  influence  in  the  "  Jeei^asi"  or  public  meetings,  which  assemble, 
to  discuss  all  the  more  important  questions. 

The  Euflo&yes,  as  before  remarked,  are  not  the  only  inhabitants  of  the 
Sum.  Leaving  for  the  present  the  original  possessors  of  the  country,  who 
are  now  reduced  to  the  condition  of  Helots ;  the  ■  other  tribes  are  the 
Gudoons,  the  Khuttuks,  the  Baeeayes,  and  the  Mamunsyes  (the  Maho- 
medsyes  of  Elphinstone) ;  but  these  last  may  be  considered  as  separate 
horn  the  Sum,  and  will  not  be  Airther  mentioned  here. 

The  Gudoons,  called  also  Gudans,  and  east  of  the  Indus,  Judoons,  are  a 
Raukur  tribe,  who  migrated  into  these  parts,  perhaps  two  centuries  ago. 
They  are  divided  into  two  great  branches,  Salar  and  Munsoor,  of  whom 
the  first  are  settled  to  the  east  of  Puigtar,  and  the  rest  in  Drumtour. 
The  Salars  are  said  to  have  64  villages,  and  to  muster  6,000  matchlocks ; 
their  government  is  a  democracy,  morerigid  than  that  even  of  the  Eusofieyes. 
I  was  nearly  causing  a  quarrel  at  Grenduf,  their  chief  town,  by  inadvertently 
asking  who  was  their  head  Mnllik.  We  were  much  struck  by  the  appearance 
of  wealth  and  comfort  of  their  villages,  which  are  large  and  populous, 
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and  the  Hindoos  seemed  to  be  more  numerous  and  tkriving  amongst  tbem, 
than  in  any  part  of  the  country  we  visited. 

The  Khuttuks  occupy  the  left  bank  of  the  Snndi,^  firom  below  Noushera 
to  JehangirL  They  have  not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  villages ;  and 
their  position  has  forced  them  to  pay  obedience  to  the  Sikhs. 

The  Baeesyes,  whose  numbers  I  have  heard  rated  at  12,000  fighting  men, 
are  also  Khuttuks,  but  they  have  for  a  long  time  been  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct tribe.  Of  their  history  I  know  nothing.  They  are  always  spoken  of  as 
the  richest  people  in  the  country,  and  many  of  the  Hindoos  settled  amongst 
them  are  said  to  possess  great  wealth.  This  is  not  improbable,  as  one 
of  the  principal  roads  firom  the  north  to  Peshawar  runs  through  their 
territory,  and  an  active  commerce  is  carried  on,  on  either  side  of  them, 
in  salty  cloths,  &c 

like  the  Gudoons,  the  Baeesyes  are  governed  by  petty  MuUiks,  and 
have  always  preserved  their  independence  against  all  foreign  enemies. 
Of  the  population  of  the  Sum,  I  can  only  fi)rm  a  guess  of  the  probable 
amount,  some  data  I  had  collected  on  the  subject  having  been  carried  off 
by  the  Khyberees,  but  it  may  not  perhaps  be  very  inaccurately  rated  at 
one  lac  of  fighting  men.  All  the  tribes  above  mentioned  have  the  same 
manners  and  customs,  and  (including  the  Eusofr)  may,  without  hesitation, 
be  pronounced  tHe  best  irr^^ular  soldiers  in  A^ifaanistan.  Their  cavaliy, 
which  are  so  few  in  number  as  scarcely  to  deserve  notice,  are  firom  their 
mode  of  training  and  equipment  ratiier  Hindostanee  than  A%han.  Hie 
mass  and  strength  of  the  Eusoftyes  is  infimtry.  Most  of  tiie  soldiers,  snd 
every  man  is  a  soldier,  are  armed  with  heavy  matchlocks ;  others  have  long 
Mpean,  which  they  use  with  singular  dexterity,  either  on  horse  or  foot; 
a  few  are  clothed  in  chain  armour ;  and  some  use  even  bows  and  arrows 
of  formidable  size.  They  generally  avoid  dose  fighting,  though  if  forced 
to  ity  they  have  the  character  of  bemg  excellent  swordsmen. 

It  is  said,  that  they  have  some  idea  of  opposing  cavalry  by  forming  into 
dose  masses,  or  "  Goles,"  with  their  spears  extended;  but  this  I  have  never 
s^,  and  am  inclined  to  doubt.  At  whatever  time  of  the  day  or  night  the 
'*  Nakara,"  or  drum  is  beat  in  a  particular  measure,  every  man  able  to  bear 
arm  ssnatches  them  up,  and  hurries,  ready  for  action,  to  his  particular 
"Hoojra,"  or  public  meeting  room,  of  whidi  there  are  firom  eight  to  twenty 
in  every  village ;  and  firom  thence,  in  distinct  parties,  under  separate  flags, 
they  proceed  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  despising  the  protection  of  walls, 
advance  singly  into  the  plain.  A  total  want  of  diadpline  and  order  now 
distinguishes  them.  They  have  no  head ;  eadi  paiiy,  or  "  Hoojra, "  acts  inde- 
pendentiy ;  and  even  those  under  one  flag,  will  not  always  obey  one  leader. 

We  have  here  the  strength,  and  weakness  of  the  Eusofiiyes :  their  num- 
ber and  alertness,  their  courage,  sharpened  by  incessant  fighting,  and  ex- 
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peitness  in  the  use  of  their  weapons,  render  them  fbnmcUhle  to  the  ine- 
gnlar  troope,  but  their  peculiar  mode  of  warHure  incapacitatea  them 
ttom  contending  agminat  a  regular  army.  It  ii  evident  that  a  body 
of  diadplined  cavalry  could,  with  the  greatest  ftcility,  put  to  rout  and 
cut  up  a  herd  of  men  scattered  here  and  there  over  a  level  plain, 
totally  ignorant  of  tactics,  and  without  unanimity.  We  need  no  further 
proof  of  their  incompetence  to  contend  on  the  plain  with  even  semi- 
disciplined  troops,  than  is  afforded  us  by  the  battle  of  Noushera,  in  which 
though  stimulated  to  the  ntmost  by  religious  enthusiasm,  they  were 
defeated  by  less  than  a  third  of  their  numbers. 

Of  the  Kohistan,  my  information,  is,  I  must  confess,  very  imperfoct, 
and  will  be  here  limited  to  nearly  a  barren  detail  of  names. 

The  tribes  of  Booneer  and  the  neighbouring  hiUs,  may  be  said  to  have 
no  chieiii  of  any  importance,  the  only  individuals  possessmg  influence 
being  a  family  of  Syuds,  the  descendant  of  Peer  Baba,  a  celebrated  saint, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  £mperor  Humaioon. 

Of  this  family,  there  are  three  principal  branches  amongst  the  Eusofr. 
The  representatives  of  the  elder  and  most  inflnentiud  branch  are,  Syud  Aaim 
and  Syud  Meeah  of  Tukhtabund,  the  capital  of  Booneer,  who  may  be 
compared  to  the  Abbot  Bonifkoe  and  Subfinar  Eustace  of  the  novel ;  Syud 
Asim,  the  elder,  a  good-natured,  indolent  character,  having  willingly 
resigned  his  authority  to  his  more  active  and  talented  brother.  The 
second  branch  is  Syud  Akber  Meeah,  of  Sitana  on  the  Indus ;  and  the 
third,  Syud  Russool  of  Chumla. 

Chumla,  only  separated  from  Booneer  by  a  low  range  of  hiUs,  is  near- 
ly in  the  power  of  the  latter ;  however,  unless  when  some  popular  ques- 
tion ii  agitated,  it  is  able  to  maintain  its  independence.  It  is  divided 
among  three  propxietors.  A  colony  of  Komalsyes  occupy  the  west  portion ; 
Noagee  the  chief  town  is  the  property  of  Syud  Rusool ;  and  the  rest  belongs 
to  Mahomed  Khan,  a  relation  of  the  Puigtar  family,  on  which  indeed  he  is 
in  some  degree  dependent. 

The  tribes  of  Swat  differ  from  those  of  Booneer  in  paying  more  obedience 
to  their  Khans,  and  being  less  under  the  direction  of  their  Syuds.  Their 
most  influential,  religious  character,  is  Mooreed  Sahebsadeh  of  Oochoond, 
near  Thanneh ;  bnt  the  respect  paid  him  is  variable  and  unequal. 

In  Upper  Swat  there  are  four  principsl  chiefr.  The  most  northerly  is 
Pshuh  Khan  of  Sundi,  of  whom  I  only  know  the  name ;  next  to  him  in 
position  ii  Mndar  Khan  of  Mingoweer,  below  whom  are  Kashun  Khan,  the 
son  of  Arsilla  Khan  of  Bandeh  (whose  £unily  were  at  one  time  of  much 
consequence  among  the  Eusoft)  and  Khadir  Khan  of  Hodigram. 

Lower  Swat  has  but  two  duefr  who  deserve  mention.  One  is  Zydoollah 
Khan,  who  was  originally  in  joint  power  with  Passund  Khan  at  Thanneh, 
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bat  ih6  latter  has  lately  been  tamed  oat  and  radooed  to  inrignifieaBce  bj 
hie  elder  brother ;  the  other  chief  ia  KhyrooUah  Khan  of  Alia  Dond.  He 
has  only  lately  saoceeded  his  cousin  EoayutooUah  Khan,  who  sobmitted  to 
the  Sikhs,  and  went  to  Lahore  to  pay  his  respects.  The  indignant  tribes 
deposed  him  in  ihToor  of  his  son,  bat  the  son  has  also  been  tamed  oat  by 
KhyrooDah.' 

Of  all  the  Easoikyes,  the  most  powerftil  is  Ohaaan  Khan  of  Deei*,  bat  he 
is  perfectly  aware  of  the  delicate  tenor  on  which  he  holds  his  authority, 
and  in  consequence  is  snxioos  to  Ibnn  oonneciions  with  any  power  which 
may  strengthen  him  in  his  rale.  He  intrigues  with  this  yiew  with  the 
Douranees  and  with  the  Sikhs,  and  he  is  fest  Mends  with  the  Bigore  ditefi 
and  with  the  ralera  of  Gashgar  and  Chitrane.  But  the  two  first  he^woold 
wUlingly  betray,  and  the  last  he  plunders  whenever  he  gets  an  opportunity. 

There  is  one  chief  who,  though  not  an  Eosoikye,  yet  firom  his  position 
in  the  midst  o(  and  intimate  connection  with,  the  Easoftyesy  and  his  sin- 
gular  history  and  character,  must  not  be  omitted  in  a  description  of  the 
Eosoikye  eoontry. 

Paieendah  Khan,  of  Tanawul,  is  a  Mogul  of  the  Kxlas  tribe,  the  same 
from  which  the  Ameer  Timoor  was  descended.  All  record  of  the  first 
settlement  in  Tanawnl  of  his  fimnly  is  lost,  and  it  has  long  ago  broken  oif 
all  connection  with  the  other  branches  of  the  Birlas,  whieb  are  still  to  be 
found  in  Turkestan. 

The  Tanawulees,  who  from  their  dialect,  a  corrupt  Hindoostani,  sem 
to  be  of  eastern  origin,  are  divided  into  two  <<  tuppahs,"  the  principal  of 
which  is  Pakl,  the  other  Hindowal,  and  these  two  divisions  are,  or  were^ 
respectively  governed  by  two  branches  of  the  Birias  femily. 

Pkdeendah  Khan  is  descended  from  the  junior  branch,  the  Khana  of  the 
Hindowal,  who  had  little  power  till  the  time  of  Nawab  Khan,  (fiither  of 
Paieendah)  whose  father  having  been  killed  by  the  chief  of  the  Palais,  set 
himself  up  against  them.  Nawab  Khan  had  the  advantage  of  possessing  the 
Douranee  road,  and  enriched  himself  by  a  toll  on  all  who  travelled  his  way. 
The  Douranees  were  constantly  passing  and  repassLog  to  and  from  Cashmeer, 
and  their  pride,  as  may  well  be  conceived,  could  ill  brook  paying  tribute  to 
a  petty  tribe  like  the  Tanawulees ;  moch  quarrdling  and-heart  homing  vraa 
the  consequence.  The  celebrated  Noogehan,  more  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Ad^  or  Uu  motUrt  the  BaumiBye  mother  of  Futteh  KhauTOJEeer, 
was  en  fwOe  to  Cashmeer,  on  a  visit  to  Mahomed  Aseem  Khan,  the  governor. 
Toll  was  as  osual  demanded,  not  of  her  however  or  her  party,  who  out  of 
respect  were  to  pass  free,  but  of  some  people  who  followed  her  camp  for 
protection^  At  this  even  the  haughty  lady  took  umbrage,  and  other  causes 
of  oifenoe  not  being  wanting,  an  anny  was  sent  under  Jubar  Khan  to  punish 
Nawab  Khan.  That  chief  had  no  option  but  to  give  himself  up.  He  was  re- 
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ceived  oonrteoiuly,  promiaes  of  &voiir  and  protection  were  showered  on 
him,  and  he  was  requested  to  send  for  his  fiunily,  when  a  maintenance 
and  a  place  of  residence  would  be  fixed  for  them. 

This  last  request  opened  the  eyes  of  the  prisoner  to  the  intentions  of 
his  captors;  he  pretended  coAkplianoe,  however,  with  their  wishes,  and  re- 
quested only  that  *'  Jam  pans"  (litters)  might  be  sent  with  his  son  Paieendah 
Khan  (then  a  lad,  17  years  old)  to  bring  the  ladies.  As  the  cortege  was  start- 
ing, Nawab  Khan  took  his  son  aside,  and  wluspered  in  his  ear,  "  Take  care 
of  yourself  consider  me  as  a  dead  man,  and  give  me  your  prayers."  When 
the  party  reached  the  Tanawnl  territory,  Paieendah  Khan  broke  the  fine 
**  Jam  pans,"  and  stripping  the  servants  of  Aseem  Khan,  sent  them  back  to 
their  master  with  the  message — "  My  fiither  is  in  your  hands — do  what 
you  please  with  him;  me^  you  wiU  never  get  into  your  dutches  again." 

A  heavy  stone  was  tied  to  Nawab  Khan,  and  he  was  thrown  into  the  river. 
From  this  time,  Paieendah  Khan  has  been  a  sort  of  wild  man,  at  war  with 
all  around  him.  Driven  firom  his  home,  east  of  the  Indus,  by  the  A%hans, 
the  Sikhs,  and  the  Pulals,  who  had  partially  submitted  to  Ru^jeit  Singh, 
and  whose  chief,  Surbulund  Khan,  is  now  at  Lahore,  Paieendah  Khan  took 
possession  of  Am,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  which  originally  belonged 
to  the  Pulals,  and  from  thence,  for  twenty  six  years,  has  never  ceased  to 
carry  on  a  series  of  depredations  on  the  Sikhs  and  all  who  submitted  to 
them.  He  boasts  that  he  has  four  different  times  nused  an  army  of  Ghacis, 
who  have  all  fidlen  martyrs  in  the  cause.  Of  his  first  band  only  three  men 
are  alive,  and  they  are  literally  one  mass  of  wounds.  Am  is  a  small  nook 
of  land,  only  a  few  hundred  yards  square,  shut  in  between  the  deep  and 
rapid  Indus,  and  the  lofty  chain  of  the  Mabeen>^  hills, .  which  dose  in 
upon  it  in  a  crescent. 

The  only  road  to  it  from  the  south,  is  over  a  difficult  path  cut  in  the  face 
of  the  rocks  which  over  hang  the  river.  This  and  a  somewhat  similar 
spot  higher  up,  called  Chutter  bai  (where  his  son  resides),  and  a  few  villages 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus,  are  all  the  lands  of  which  Paieendah  Khan 
can  now  boast.  The  aggregate  return  from  them  is  said  not  to  exceed  two 
thousand  rupees  a  year,  but  by  his  forays  on  the  Sikhs,  he  is  able  to 
maintain  1,000  paid  soldiers ;  and  he  is  openly  and  secretly  assisted  by 
3,000  or  4,000  of  the  Tanawulees. 

He  seiEes  Hindoos,  from  the  wealthy  of  whom  he  extorts  money ;  some 
he  forces  to  labour  in  chains ;  others  he  compels  to  become  Mussulmans,  and 
if  they  are  refractory,  he  ties  a  stone  round  their  necks,  and  fiings  them 
into  the  river ; — ^no  oaths  or  ties  bind  hun.  He  takes  money  from  a  village 
as  exemption  from  plunder  one  day,  and  plunders  it  the  next.  His  own  bro- 
ther even  he  has  stripped  of  every  thing.  The  Sikhs  have  numerous  forts 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river ;  they  dare  not  leave  them ;  his  very  grasa- 
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cutters  inBolt  them  every  day  with  impunity.  One  of  these  forts  commands 
that  in  which  Paeen  Khan  himself  resides.  I  pointed  this  out  to  him ; 
"  Would  you  like  to  see  me  take  it,"  said  he,  "  I  will  do  so  in  half  an  hour." 

In  fiict  the  Sikhs  are  only  there  by  his  sufferance;  he  derives  a  revenue 
from  them ;  they  paying,  that  their  supplies  may  not  be  intercepted;  as  hia 
band  passes  under  their  forts  on  a  plundering  expedition,  the  Sikh  soldiers 
salute  him  from  the  walb,  and  wish  him  good  luck. 

The  Sikhs  some  years  ago  bought  off  his  forays  byajageer;  but  his 
cruelty  and  exactions  were  such,  that  the  whole  country  rose,  and  Runjeit 
Sing  was  obliged  to  send  word  to  him  that  he  would  give  him  the  amount 
of  his  jageer,  but  must  resume  the  land  itself.  Paieendah  only  answered  by 
levelling  with  the  ground  the  nearest  Sikh  village,  and  retiring  again  to  his 
fastness.  Since  Runjeit  Singh's  death,  Paieendah  Khan  lias  been  more 
active  than  ever,  and  his  excursions  would  certainly  extend  to  the  Jh^um, 
but  that  his  neighbour  the  Syud  of  Sitana  is  his  enemy,  and  the  Eusoftyes 
and  Chogurzyes,  who  inhabit  the  hills  above  him,  threaten  his  family, 
whenever  he  is  known  to  have  left  them  for  more  than  a  few  days. 

Were  there  any  revolution  in  the  Punjab,  to  distract  the  attention  of 
the  Sikhs,  I  should  not  be  surprized  at  hearing  that  he  had  ventured  on 
Cashmeer.  He  is  well  acquainted  with  the  road,  which  is  not  difficult,  and 
the  petty  Mussulman  chiefs  between  Tanawul  and  the  valley,  would  be 
rather  inclined  to  &vour  him,  than  to  ofSsr  him  any  opposition. 

Having  thus  given  a  sketch  of  the  principal  political  features  of  the 
country  T  traversed,  the  narrative,  to  which  I  now  proceed,  will  be  more 
readily  understood.'* 


Note. — It  will  be  seen  from  the  conclusion  of  the  above  paper,  that  it 
was  but  the  intended  commencement  of  a  series.  My  poor  friend  Conolly 
sent  it  me  with  the  heading  "  Part  I.  Introductory,"  his  object  being  to  fol- 
low it  up  with  a  Narrative  of  his  Journey  in  the  Eusofryes  country,  in 
January  1840.  I  was  awaiting  the  completion  of  the  papers  to  publish 
them  in  serial  order,  when  I  heard  of  his  death.  The  information  however 
contained  in  this  paper  alone,  is  of  itself  not  unimportant;  and  I  therefore 
give  it  publication  as  it  stands. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  lost  the  aid  in  Afghanistan  of  so 
intelligent  an  observer  as  the  author  of  this  short  notice :  the  similar  fate 
which  befel  Mr.  Lord  has  deprived  us  of  the  result  of  that  gentleman's 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  character  and  habits  of  the  Oosbeks,  an 
unfinished  narrative  of  his  residence  with  Meer  Morad  Beg  of  Koondooz, 
written  for  this  Journal,  having  been  found  among  his  papers.  Will  no 
one  consent  to  supply  what  they  have  left  incomplete? 
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Note  6.— The  Booneeries  (or  Booneer  wal,  as  they  are  more  generally  called)  were  the 
principal  suferert  at  that  battle.  Blinded  by  religious  fiiry,  and  an  undue  estimate  of 
their  o?m  strength,  their  only  desire  was  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Sikhs.    They  are 
said  to  have  fought  rather  like  devils  than  men.    Moullas,  boys,  and  unveiled  women, 
mingled  promiscuously  in  the  fight    For  days  before,  the  whole  Sum  had  been  a 
moving  mass  of  men,  hastening  from  the  upper  country  to  join  in  the  great  struggle 
which  was  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  Islam.    Each  man  carried  ten  days*  provision. 
No  correct  estimate  has  ever  been  formed  of  the  number  of  the  "  Ghasis,"  which 
name,  in  anticipation  of  victory,  they  had  assumed ;  the  greater  part  only  shared  in 
the  flight   Had  they  delayed  one  day  more,  they  would  have  been  joined  by  the  Swat 
army,  which  never  reached  the  field.    But  it  was  impossible  to  hold  them  back.    The 
Booneeries,  distinguished  by  their  black  turbans  witli  a  bright  yellow  border  from  the 
rest  of  the  Eusofsyes,  who  are  generally  clothed  in  white,  first  rushed  forward,  and  by 
thus  precipitating  the  contest,  lost  the  day  their  courage  deserved  to  gain.    But  their 
reckless  valour  was  of  no  avail.    Their  scanty  stock  of  ammunition  soon  expended, 
they  fought  with  arrows,  spears,  swords,  stones ;  one  man  scrambled  up  behind  the  ele- 
phant of  Phoolra  Sing,  the  real  leader  of  the  Sikhs,  and  cut  down  that  chief  with  his 
*'  silaweh,"  or  long  knife.    Repeatedly  driven  back  by  the  steady  fire  of  the  Sikhs, 
they  were  as  often  rallied  to  the  charge  by  the  shrieks  and  curses  of  the  women,  and  the 
**Allah  ho  Akban"  of  the  maddened  Moullas.    At  last,  but  not  till  they  were  decima- 
ted, and  every  house  in  Booneer  had  to  mourn  its  martyr,  they  broke  and  fled,  cutting 
through  the  Sikhs  whom  they  had  wished  to  intercept,  and  from  that  time,  broken- 
hearted, they  have  scarcely  ventured  to  leave  their  valley.    After  the  battle,  dead 
Booneeries  were  found  lying  on  dead  Sikhs,  their  teeth  still  clutching  the  throats  of 
their  adversaries.       Though  seventeen  years  ha?e  elapsed  since  the  fatal  day,  so 
deeply  do  they  still  feel  their  lees,  that  when  unusual  merriment  has  by  chance  pre- 
vailed in  a  "  hoojra,"  awhite-beard  has  been  known  to  check  them  with — "  Is  this  a 
time  for  laughing,  when  the  bones  of  your  brothers  are  whitening  NousheraY"— 
Noushera  is  the  common  topic  of  conversation  among  the  Eusofsyes,  and  the  favourite 
theme  of  their  songs.    I  was  particularly  struck  with  one  which  commenced, 
'*  Ah  Mahomed  Aseem,  where  is  the  blood  of  our  children  you  sold  at  Iffoushera?" 

Chorus,  between  every  line, 

"Wae!  Wae!  Wae!"[bJ 

NaU  7. — ^The  Cabul  river,  between  Peshawer,  and  the  Aba  sin,  or  Indus. 

VcU  8.— Since  this  was  written,  Evayut  Oollah  has  returned  from  the  Punjab,  and  is 
struggling  to  regain  his  authority.  Having  money,  which  his  rival  has  not,  he  has 
succeeded  in  bringing  over  half  his  tribe  to  his  side,  and  a  furious  civil  war  is  raging. 
This  trip  to  Lahore  has  been  most  disastrous  to  him.  It  cost  him  not  only  his  country, 
but  his  eye-sight ;  a  clumsy  doctor  at  the  Durbar  having  under  pretence  of  couching, 
blinded  him. 

Note  9.— The  history  of  the  father  of  this  chief  will  be  found  in  Elphinstone. 

Note  10.— In  the  name  "Mabun,"  we  have  evidently  a  corruption  of*  MeaMaha 
Bun,"  or  the  great  forest ;  a  title  sufficiently  appropriate,  on  account  of  the  pines 
which  cover  the  mountain. 

Note  11. — Of  the  map  which  accompanies  this  memoir,  all  that  can  be  said,  is,  that 
it  is  better  than  any  one  hitherto  published  of  the  same  country ;  but  our  every  motion 
was  so  watched  and  misconstrued  that  we  could  only  take  a  bearing  by  stealth,  and 
some  important  bearings  were  lost  in  the  Khyber  Pass. 

lb]  I  bave  taken  some  liberty  with  the  chonu,  which  ii  really  "  wte  wee,"  and  which,  however 
melaacholy  it  may  sound  when  chaunted  in  a  low  solenm  tone  by  the  Afghans,  could  only  ap- 
pear ridiculous  in  English  characters.  It  is  the  most  usual  chorus  of  the  songs  of  the  eastern  Af- 
ghans. Mahomed  Aseem  it  is  well  known  (see  Conolly  and  Bumes)  shameflilly  deserted  his  iViends 
at  the  battle  of  Noushera. 
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"A  Lecture,  by  Mr.  Williams,  on  the  mode  of  taking  casts  in  sulphur,  from  eoins, 
medals,  and  Oriental  cylinders,  illustrated  experimentally. 

The  following  is  the  process,  as  ingeniously  described  by  Mr.  Williams: — 
A  number  of  slips  of  paper,  about  an  inch  in  width,  and  of  a  length  sufficient  to  go 
somewhat  more  than  once  round  the  coin,  or  medal,  should  be  fint  prepared ;  and  also 
a  number  of  slips  of  card,  not  quite  half  the  width  of  those  of  paper.  The  coin  is  then, 
to  be  oiled  with  a  piece  of  cotton  wool,  dipped  in  sweet  oil,  and  as  much  of  the  oil  as 
possible  wiped  off  with  another  piece  of  wool.  The  edge  of  the  coin  should  next  be 
placed  about  half  way  at  one  end  of  the  slip  of  paper,  and  the  paper  rolled  round  it,  a 
little  stiff  paste  being  previously  put  upon  the  opposite  end  of  the  slip.  This  will 
cause  it  to  adhere  firmly,  and  thus  form  a  hoop  round  the  coin,  which  will  be  suspend- 
ed about  midway  by  the  edge,  and  must  be  retained  in  that  situation  by  means  of  one 
of  the  slips  of  canf,  bent  round,  and  placed  beneath  it,  within  the  hoop  of  paper.  The 
object  of  this  arrangement  is  to  cause  the  opposite  sides  of  the  mould  to  be  as  neariy  as 
possible  of  the  same  size.  A  little  water  is  then  to  be  poured  into  a  cup,  or  other 
vessel,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  finest  plaster  of  Paris  lightly  sprinkled  into  the 
water,  leaving  sufficient  of  the  latter  to  cover  it  A  slight  effervescence  will  take 
place  as  soon  as  the  bubbles  have  ceased  rising.  The  superabundant  water  is  then  to 
be  pourad  off,  and  the  mixture  stirred  with  a  spoon.  The  plaster  is  now  ready  for  use. 
A  thin  coating  of  plaster  is  then  to  be  laid  on  with  a  small  brush,  having  moderately 
stiff  hairs,  over  the  face  of  the  coin,  and  the  mould  filled  up  to  the  rim  with  the  spoon. 
The  use  of  the  brush  is  to  prevent  babbles  from  fonning  upon  the  surface  of  the  coin, 
as  these  would  entirely  spoil  the  mould ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
bubbles  in  the  plaster,  which  is  afterwards  poured  in,  it  is  advisable  to  raise  the  hoop 
with  the  coin  and  plaster  in  it,  about  an  inch,  and  let  it  drop  upon  the  table  two  or 
three  times.  This,  of  course,  must  be  done  immediately  after  the  pouring  in  of  the 
plaster.  The  whole  is  now  to  be  left  until  the  plaster  is  set,  which  will  usuaUy  be  in 
about  twenty  minutes. 

<*  When  this  is  effected,  the  under  side  is  to  be  turned  up,  the  strip  of  card  removed, 
and  any  plaster  that  may  have  found  its  way  between  the  edge  of  the  coin  and  hoop 
of  paper  cleared  away.  The  operation  of  mixing  and  applying  the  plaster,  must  now  be 
repeated ;  and  in  about  half  an  hour  the  plaster  will  be  sufficiently  set  to  allow  of  the 
moulds  being  separated  from  the  coin.  The  paper  must  be  removed,  and  great  care 
taken  in  pulling  off  the  moulds ;  as,  unless  they  are  taken  off  perfectly  straight,  they 
will  be  iigured,  in  consequence  of  some  of  the  deeper  parts  being  broken  off  by  the 
twisting  of  the  mould.  Should  the  mould  not  yield  readily,  the  bottom  of  it  may  be 
dipped  into  water,  when  it  usually  will  very  easily  come  off.  Should  this  however  fail, 
heating  the  bottom  of  the  mould  before  the  fire,  after  having  wetted  it,  will  frequently 
have  the  desired  effect.  These  precautions  are  necessary,  as  a  gentle  force  being  suf- 
ficient to  remove  the  mould,  some  adhesion  may  be  suspected  where  more  than  that  if- 
pears  to  be  required,  which  the  methods  pointed  out  will  usually  remove.  Any  super- 
fluous plaster  about  the  mould  must  be  carefully  removed,  avoiding  all  injury  to  its 
surface. 

'*  When  these  moulds  are  used  for  making  a  cast,  the  bottom  must  be  placed  in  water 
«o  shallow  as  not  to  cover  the  face  of  the  mould.    They  will  imbibe  a  considerable 
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quantity,  and  when  they  appear  to  be  uniformly  damp,  they  are  ready  for  use.  They 
must  now  be  evenly  placed  at  the  proper  distance,  and  in  their  right  position,  with  a 
strip  of  paper  passing  rather  more  than  three  parts  round,  and  held  firmly  in  the 
fingers,  the  marks  on  the  mould,  made  by  the  end  of  the  hoop  of  paper  in  which  they 
were  formed,  being  the  guide  for  their  right  position.  The  sulphur  having  been  melted 
in  a  proper  vessel  (the  one  used  by  Mr.  Williams  being  a  pastry-cook's  pattie-pan, 
with  a  handle,  and  a  kind  of  spout  made  to  it,)  is  now  to  be  poured  between  the  two 
sides  of  the  mould,  by  means  of  the  aperture  left  in  consequence  of  the  psqper  not  com- 
ing completely  round.  As  the  sulphur  cools,  which  is  very  soon,  it  shrinks;  and  the 
vacancy  thus  left  must  be  immediately  filled  up, — this  being  repeated  until  the  edge 
is  'perfectly  solid.  The  moulds  are  to  be  removed  with  the  same  precautions  as  when 
they  were  taken  from  the  coin,  and  the  edge  of  the  cast  carefully  pared,  and  then 
rendered  smooth  by  being  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  fine  sand-paper.  Should  they  be 
required  nearly  of  the  colour  of  the  sulphur,  nothing  further  is  requisite,  except  a 
slight  polishing  with  a  piece  of  cotton  wool,  or  a  soft  brush.  For  his  own  casts,  Mr. 
Williams  has  considered  it  advisable  to  use  an  artificial  colour,  which  is  given  by 
applying  black  lead  in  powder  to  the  casts,  with  a  soft  brush,  and  then  covering  them 
with  a  varnish  composed  of  a  solution  of  dragon's  blood  in  spirits  of  wine,  which  gives 
them  a  fine  dark,  bronie  appearance. 

"Some  precautions  are  necessary  to  be  observed  in  using  the  sulphur.  When 
melted,  this  substance  is  at  first  very  fluid ;  as  it  gets  hotter  it  becomes  thick  and  ropey, 
and  a  still  greater  degree  of  heat  renders  it  again  comparatively  fluid.  It  is,  however, 
fit  for  casting  in  the  first  of  these  states  only,  and  if  employed  in  the  other  cases, 
usually  either  destroys  the  mould,  or  produces  a  bad  cast  The  best  criterion  \b  to 
observe  when  the  sulphur  begins  to  solidify  round  the  edges  of  the  vessel  in  which  it 
has  been  melted ;  it  may  then  be  used  with  safety.  It  also  often  happens  that  the  first 
cast  taken  after  the  mould  has  been  moistened  is  a  bad  one,  in  consequence  of  there 
being  too  much  water  upon  its  surface.  A  second  cast  taken  immediately,  without 
wetting  the  mould  again,  will  usually  be  a  good  one ;  and  not  more  than  three  should 
be  taken  without  repeating  the  moistening ;  for,  should  the  mould  be  too  dry,  it  cannot 
be  separated  from  the  sulphur  without  injury.  It  u  also  a  good  plan  to  place  the 
wetted  moulds  upon  blotting-paper,  as  it  quickly  absorbs  the  superfluous  moisture; 
but  this  requires  some  experience,  as  the  mould  often  gets  too  dry  to  be  used  without 
subsequent  wetting ;  and  the  other  method  is  perhaps  the  safest  for  beginners.  It  is 
often  necessary  only  to  dip  the  fingers  in  water,  and  apply  it  to  the  back  of  the  mould, 
to  give  it  the  necessary  degree  of  dampness.  These  are  matten,  however,  for  which  a 
little  practice  and  experience  are  the  best  guides. 

"  to.  the  casts  made  from  moulds  formed  in  this  manner,  it  is  obvious  that  the  thick- 
ness depends  upon  the  resembrance,  or  the  fancy  of  the  caster.  Should  the  exact 
thickness  be  required,  the  following  method  of  making  the  mould  may  be  resorted 
to: — 

"  Here,  the  coin  having  been  oiled/  as  in  the  former  case,  must  be  placed  with  the 
side  which  is  least  raised  upon  a  flat  surface,  such  as  a  piece  of  glass,  or  a  slate, 
which  has  also  been  previously  oiled.  The  plaster  is  applied  to  the  upper  surface  of 
the  coin  with  the  brush,  as  before,  and  the  whole  is  then  to  be  covered  with  as  much 
of  the  plaster  as  may  be  required.  When  set,  this  will  separate  from  the  surface  upon 
which  it  has  been  placed,  and  exhibit  the  coin  embedded  in  the  mass.     It  must  be 
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carefully  cleared  of  the  superfluoiu  plaster,  leaving  a  ilightly  sheWing  depreMion 
round  the  edge  of  the  coin;  and  h<^owi  mu«t  be  made  in  the  flat  lurfhce  of  the  aur- 
rounding  |»laster  with  the  point  of  a  knife.  This  must  now  be  covered  with  soap-sadc, 
the  coin  being  carefully  retained  in  its  place.  The  operation  is  now  to  be  repeated 
upon  this  surfhce,  as  in  the  first  instance,  the  liquid  plaster  being  poured  over  the 
whole  of  the  flat  sur&oe  of  the  surrounding  plaster.  When  set,  the  two  parts  of  the 
mould  wiU  be  easily  separated,  the  soap  preventing  the  surCue  from  adhering;  and, 
the  coin  being  taken  out,  a  channel  must  be  cut  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  mould,  for 
the  passage  of  the  sulphur.  When  prepared  by  -moistening,  as  in  the  former  instmee, 
and  put  together,  the  raised  knobs  corresponding  with  the  small  hollows  made  with  the 
point  of  the  knife,  will  keep  all  steady ;  and,  the  sulphur  being  poured  into  the  mould 
through  the  channel  cut  for  it,  a  cast  of  the  coin  will  be  produced,  exhibiting  an  exact 
facsimile  of  the  original. 

"  From  this  process,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  how  casts  of  small  objects  of 
different  l^inds  may  be  taken ;  for  example,  moulds  of  the  cylinden  ftmn  Babylon  or 
Persepolis.    These  require  to  be  taken  in  at  least  three  parts.     Having  oiled  the 
cylinder,  it  is  to  be  surrounded  with  a  wide  strip  of  paper,  and  the  portion  enclosed 
taken,  say  one-third.    Having  removed  this,  and  carefully  trimmed  the  edges,  made 
hollow  in  the  sides,  as  in  the  coin-mould,  and  soaped  them,  it  is  to  be  replaced  upon  the 
cylinder,  and  another  poMion  taken,  say  another  third,  by  hooping  with  paper,  ftc. 
as  before.    This  after  being  separated  from  the  first  portion,  trimmed,  &c.  as  befeve, 
is  once  more,  with  the  fint  portion,  to  be  applied  to  the  cylinder  hooped  with  paper,  and 
the  third  portion  taken.  When  used  for  casting,  after  moistening  and  putting  together, 
a  piece  of  doubled  paper  may  be  applied  to  one  end,  which  may  be  kept  in  its  place  by 
a  finger  placed  beneath  it,  and  the  sulphur  poured  in  at  the  other  end,  until  the  hoOov 
left  by  the  contraction  of  the  sulphur  disappears.    When  cool,  the  mould  is  to  be 
removed,  and  the  cast  trimmed,  cleared  of  the  marks  of  the  junction  of  the  mould, 
and,  if  thought  fit,  black  leaded  and  varnished,  as  in  the  case  of  the  coins. 

"  Mr.  Williams  concluded  with  a  few  words  respecting  the  purchase  of  plaster  of 
Paris.  Of  this  article  there  are  several  qualities ;  that  procured  at  the  oil-ehops  being 
the  commonest  That  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Super  is  the  only  kind  which 
should  be  used  for  moulds ;  and  it  is  not  generally  to  be  obtained  except  from  the 
actual  manufacturerB.  The  best  he  has  met  with  is  prepared  by  Grande  and  Sons,  Bed- 
ford Street,  Liquorpond  Street ;  and  sold  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  and  sixpence  per 
bag  of  fourteen  pounds ;  or  wholesale  at  seven  shillings  per  cwt.  A  bag  of  seven 
pounds  may,  however,  be  procured. 


Note. — I  have  extracted  and  published  this,  in  the  belief  that  the  account 
of  the  process  may  be  useful  to  coin  collectors  in  this  country. 
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Proceedings  oftht  AsiaHe  Society. 

(Wednesday  Rvenmff,  13M  January,  1841 J 

The  Honorable  H.  T.  Primsbp  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  proposed  aa  Memben : — 

Gapt.  R.  FiTsouALD,  of  Engineen,  by  the  Officiating  Secretary,  Mconded  by 
Lieat  A.  BaooHB  of  Artillery.      * 

G.  B.  Trevor,  Esq.,  C.S.  by  T.  S.  Torrbnb,  Esq.,  seconded  by  the  Officiating 
Secretary. 

Raja  Khan  Brhadoor,  Khan  of  Gyah,  by  the  Honorable  H.  T.  Primsbp, 
seconded  by  the  Officiating  Secretary. 

The  following  gentlemen,  have  been  elected  Office-bearers  for  the  cnrrent  year — 

PresiderU: 
The  Honorable  Sir  Edward  Ryan, 

Vice-PresidenU : 
The  Honorable  Sir  J.  P.  Grant, 

Sir  H.  Sbton, 

H.  T.  Prinsbp, 

W.  W.  Bird. 

CommUtee  qf  Papers  : 
Migor  W.  N.  Forbbs,  C.  Huffnaglb,  Esq.. 

E.  Stirling,  Esq.,  Lieut.  A.  Broomk, 

K.  Wallich,  Esq.,  M.  D.  Dt.  J.  J.  Habbrlin, 

H.  H.  Spry,  Esq.,  M.  D.  Baboo  Pbosoonocomar  Tagorb. 

Professor  W.  B.  O'Shauohnbssy, 

Library  and  Museum. 
The  following  books  were  presented : — 

I^ardner's  Cabinet  Gyclopsdia— England ;  vol.  10th, 1 

Ditto    ditto— Greece,  vol.  7th 1 

Madras  Journal  of  Literature  and  Science,  No.  27  April — June,  1840.  . .     . .    1 
Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal,  by  Professor  Jameson,  No.  57  April — 

July,  1840 I 

London,    Edinbuigh,  and  Dublin,  Philosophical  Magasine  and  Journal  of 

Science,  3rd  series,  vol.  17th,  No.  106,  August,  1840 1 

Journal  des  Savants,  Juin,  1840,        1 

The  CalcutU  Monthly  Journal,  3rd  series.  No.  71.  October  1840,     1 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Chinese  Collection  in  Philadelphia,  1839, 8vo.    1 
Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  vol.  6th«  pt  3rd;  New 

series,  Philadelphia,  1839,       1 

Laws  and  Regulations  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  Philadelphia, 

1833>      1 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  vol.  Isi.  Nos.  7,  8,  9,  10, 

ll,forl839^ 5 
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Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  2nd   series^  vol  5tk,  pt 

3rd,  London,  1840,  4to 1 

Memoir  of  a  Geological  Map  of  England,  by  G.  B.  Grbbnouoh,  London, 

1840,  2nd  Edition,      1 

Geological  Map  of  England  and  Wales,  by  G.  B.  Grbbnouoh,  2nd  Edition,    7 ' 

Agulhal  Light  Fund, 1 

Oriental  Christian  Spectator,  vol.  1st,  No.  10,  2nd  series,  October  1840,        . .     1 
Map  shewing  the  Routes  from  Jubbulpore  to  Umurkuntuk,  by  P.  A  Reynolds,    1 

Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopadia— Taxidermy 1 

ArchflBologia,  or  Miscellaneous  Tracts  relating  to  Antiquity,  London,  1840,  vol. 

28th,4to 1 

Report  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  for  1839, 8vo.    L 
Wilson's  Translation  of  Vishnu  Purana,  a  System  of  Hindu  Mythology,  Lon- 
don, 1840,  4to.  (two  copies.)     2 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  London, 

1839,  No.  10,  8vo I 

Edinburgh  New   Philosophical  Journal,   by  Professor  Jameson,    1839  and 

1840,  Nos.  54  and  &5,  8vo 2 

Transactions  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Society  of  Bombay,  1840,  No.  3. 

8vo I 

The  Calcutta  Monthly  Journal  and  Repository  of  Intelligence,  November  1840, 

Nos.  6*2  to  66  and  72,  8vo , 6 

Magazine  of  Natural  History*  New  series,  No.  38,  February  1840,  London,  ..    1 

The  Athensum,  London,  1839,  pL  144 1 

Annals  of  Natural  History,  or  Magazine  of  Zoology,  Botany,  and  Geology, 

August  and  September  1840,  Nos.  33  and  34 2 

London  and  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Journal  of  Science,  3d. 

series,  July  and  September  1840,  No.  106,  vol.  16th,  and  Nos.  107  and  109, 

vol.  17th,     3 

Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  1839  and  1840,  Nos.  66,  vol. 

3d,  and  No.  65,  vol.  4th, 2 

Proceedings  of  the  Numismatic  Society,  London,  1837-38. ....     1 

History  of  British  Birds,  by  W.  Yarrel,  London,  1840,  pt  20th 1 

Figures  of  Indian  Plants,  or  **Icones  Plantamm  Indise  Orientalis,"  by  R. 

Wight,  Madras,  1840,  Nos.  17  to  21,  (stitched  together, )  4to 1 

Annales  de  Ghimie  etde  Physique  par  MM.  Gat,  LussAcet  AKAOo,Tabledes, 

Tomes  31,  i  60,  Paris,  1840,  8vo 1 

Journal  des  Savants,  Mai  et  Juillet,  1840,  Paris,    ..     • 2 

Korte  Beschrijving  van  het  Zuid-oosteli)k  Schiereiland  van  Celebes,  &c.  Door 

J.  N.  VOSMABR,  8vo.        •• 1 

Gelehrte  Anzeigen,  No.  170,  August  1839,  (2  copies) 2 

Gelehrte  Anzeigen  Herausgegeben  von  Milgliedem  der  K.  Batbr.  Akademie 

der  Wissenschaften,  Munchen,  1835  to  1839,  4to 9 

Uber  die  indischen  Verwandtschaften  im  iEgyptischen,  Von  O.  Frank 1 

Verhandelingen  van  het  Bataviasche  Genootshap,  Batavia,  1838,  voL  17th, 

pts.3dto8th i 

Ueber  die  indischen  Verwandtschaften  in  JSgyptischen^  &c.,  Von  O.  Frank.    6 
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Ueber  das  Bild  des  Weltbaumeisten,  VuvakArman,  in  einem  der  Felsentem-    1 

pel  bey  lUora  in  Indien.  Von  O.  Frank 1 

MoUuBcorum  species,  &c.  Resensuit,  Dr.  J.  R.  Roth.  Dissertatio  Inaugu- 

ralis.  Monachii,  1839,  (presented  by  the  author.)        •     • i 

Kshetratatvadipika,  (in  Sanskrit) ,     ..     ..  -  i 

The  Officiating  Curator  submitted  his  Report  for  the  month  of  December,  184U,  from 

which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

'*  Osteohffical  Department. — We   have  here  added  two  skeletons  (Pelican  and 
Flamingo),  and  we  shall  I  hope  soon  be  provided  with  almirahs  for  the  smaller 
skeletons. 
"  MammalofficiU  Department. — Nothing  new. 

"  Ornithological  Department. — A  pair  of  Flamingoes,  a  Pelican,  and  a  Pigeon  have 
been  added. 
"  ReptUeSy  Pishes  ^c. — Nothing  new. 

"  The  total  of  additions  to  the  Museum  this  month  have  been — 
"  1.  A  bat  Vespertilio  (Murinns?)  Presented  by  D.  Glbgo,  Esq. — ^preserved  in 

spirits. 
"  2.  A  Pigeon  (Columba  — — ~  ?)  Mr.  F.  M.  Bouchbz— stuffed  and  mounted. 
"  3.  A  small  tortoise,  (Emys  ?)    Mr.  Nicolas  ;  skeleton— mounted. 
'*  4.  Two  Pelicans,  (Pelicanus  onocrotalus,)~purchased.     1  skeleton,  1  stuffed — 
both  mounted. 
"  5.  Three  Flamingoes,  Phanicopteros  (Indicus  ?)  purchased.    1  stuffed,~l  skele- 
ton, mounted. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  recommend  to  the  Committee,  that  the  printing  of  the  nine 
"  Catalogues,  occupying  the  41)  pages  of  the  book  herewith  sent,  be  commenced ;  pre- 
"  facing  this  series  of  our  Museum  books  with  an  introduction,  somewhat  after  the  pro- 
*'  posed  one  annexed,  for  correction  to  this  repbrt.  We  shall  thus,  as  we  are  framing, 
"  and  placing  collections,  be  proceeding  with  the  Catalogues,  and  every  series  so  ar- 
'*  ranged  is  then  available  to  the  student ;  and  is  placed,  as  far  as  human  care  can  ex- 
"  tend,  beyond  the  risk  of  oblivion  and  loss." 

The  proposition  contained  in  the  Report  was  concurred  in»  the  Honorable  the  Pre- 
sident, remarking  on  it  — 

**The  Report  of  our  acting  Curator  shews  great  attention  to  the  duties  entrusted  to 
him,  and  I  quite  approve  of  his  proposal  to  print  the  Catalogue  sent  round  with  his 
Report" 

The  Officiating  Curator  reported  that  a  considerable  number  of  duplicate  specimens, 
principally  of  Birds,  &c.  were  available  for  transmission  to  Europe;  and  he  moved,  that 
as  many  specimens  of  great  interest  to  naturalists  might  be  collected,  prepared,  and 
sent  to  England  at  a  small  expense,  it  was  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Society  whether 
such  might  not  be  prepared,  and  sent  to  the  Honorable  the  Court  of  Directors,  as  due 
to  them,  from  the  Society. 

The  Officiating  Curator  was  instructed  to  prepare  the  duplicate  Ornithological  Spe- 
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cimens  and  Reptiles;  at  alio  the  doplicales  of  Capt.  Hutton's  Spiti  Valley  Geologi* 
cal  collecUons,  for  tnuuminian  to  t^e  Honorable  the  Court  of  Directori,  through  the 
GovemmenL 

The  Officiating  Secretary  read  to  the  Meeting,  the  following  note  from  Mr.  John 
Jambs  Miodlston,  who  had  undertaken  to  furmsh  notes  on  Bl«jor  E.  Pottingbb's 
Astrolabe. 

'*I  have  much  pleasure  in  returning  Major  Pottingbb's  Astrolabe,  and  your  very 
valuable  book.*  It  may  be  gratifying  to  you  to  know,  that  fnmi  the  observations  of 
Ulug  Begh,  1  have  without  difficulty  ascertained  the  forty-two  stars,  given  on  the  face 
of  the  Astrolabe. 

"  I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  getting  the  plates  finished,  but  they  will  soon  be  so.  I 
have  had  them  all  done  three  times,  and  yet  not  quite  to  my  mind ;  the  lithographen  wUl 
think  for  themselves,  instead  of  confining  themselves  to  mere  imitation  of  my  drawings, 
and  you  may  imagine  the  consequence.  I  send  you  the  drawing  of  the  back  of  the 
instrument,  which  is  the  best  I  have  got ;  yet  it  has  some  defects,  on  account  of  which 
it  most  be  redone.  I  expect  them  all  to  be  completed  in  the  ooune  of  a  week  how- 
ever ;  and  as  all  the  materials  for  my  notes  are  ready,  you  may  expect  the  whole  soon." 

Bead  a  letter trom  Dr.  Othman  Frank,  Professor  of  the  University  of  Munich,  re- 
commending to  the  notice  of  the  Society,  Dr.  Roth,  whose  intention  to  visit  India 
is  to  enrich  his  natural  knowledge ;  and  presenting  to  the  Society  the  following  Treatises 

of  his  own,  viz. — 

1.  On  the  image  of  Visvakarman. 

2.  On  the  image  of  Hari-hara. 

3.  On  the  relations  of  India  to  Bgypt. 

Read  a  letter  from  M.  0.  Visschbr,  Secretary  to  the  Batavian  Society  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  forwarding  forpresenUtion  to  the  Socitey,  theSid,  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th 
parti  of  the  I7th  vol.  of  Dissertations,  published  by  the  Batavian  Society,  accompanied 
by  a  Chart  and  15  Illustrations. 

Read  the  following  paper  on  the  Mythological  connection  between  Artemis  and  Nana, 
by  Dr.  W.  E.  Carte,  61st  Regiment  N.  I. 

"  On  the  Mythological  connection  between  Artemis  and  Nana. 

"NANA  NANA  PAO.  This  deity  has  been  identified  as  the  Grecian  Artemis, 
the  Ceres  or  Diana  of  the  Latins,  but  as  the  analogy  is  as  yet  incomplete,  an  endeavour 
will  be  made  to  establish  it;  with  this  view,  each  of  the  words  (Artemis  and  Nana)  will 
be  considered  separately  as  to  their  etymology,  in  the  hope  of  arriving  at  some  degree 
of  certainty,  on  so  difficult  a  subject 

"  First  then,  as  to  APTEMIS.  The  commonly  received  etymology  of  this  woxdis* 

aii/o-rs/ivdiy  the  air  cleaving,  but  as  the  Greek  adjective  atpoTOfiO^  exists,  had 

•  The  tftbles  of  Ulugh  Beg,  with  Latin  traniJatioa. 
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her  name  been  derived  from  this  source,  it  would  have  been  written  acporuai  and  not 

AorE/ulC>  ^^'  ^^'  reason  probably  Donnegan,  in  his  Lexicon,  omits  this  derivation 
altogedier,  nor  does  he  supply  another.  The  coin  of  the  Emperor  Commodus 
(see  Brewster's  Edinburgh,  Encyclopedia,  Art  Numismatology,  Fig.  7.  PI.  423.) 
gives  a  delineation  of  the  Artemis  of  Ephesus,  where  her  principal  temple  was  situated. 
She  is  here  represented  in  a  cereal  character,  as  the  producer  of  food,  in  fact  the  words 

of  Vii^l— 

*  ^— .  Vos  A  clarissima  mundi 
Lumina,  labentum  calo  qui  ducitis  annum, 
Liber  et  alma  Ceres,' 
prove,  that  the  Moon  and  Ceres  were  one  and  the  same  ;  further,  to  show  the  influ- 
ence the  moon  was  supposed  to  possess  over  the  vegetation  process,  the  same  author 
has— 

*  ipsa  dies  alias  alia  dedit  ordine  Luna, 
Felices  operum.' 
and  again 

*  Ipse  Pater  statuit  quid  menstrua  Luna  moneret,' 

"And  Horace  addresses  her  as — '  Prosperam  Frugum.' 

**  But  to  return  to  the  coin ;  as  before  remarked,  the  Moon,  under  the  name  of 
Artemis,  is  represented  on  it  in  her  cereal  capacity  ;  the  lower  part  of  her  body  is  im- 
mersed in  the  apro0f}iCi|  or  panarium,  or  receptacle  for  bread.  She  has  many 
breasts,*  betokenmg  her  fecund  influence ;  her  huids  are  expanded  to  denote  libera- 
lity, and  her  head  is  surmounted  by  the  Modius,  or  grain  measure,  and  a  barrow 
(possibly  the  symbol  on  the  Nana  coins)  is  attached  to  her  by  chains.  All  these 
are  undoubtedly  cereal  diagnostics,  and  do  not  all  assimilate  with  Artemis  as  de- 
rived from  af}p-rc/ivcii  \  but  if  the  words  AproQ  food^  brecui,  and  irifii  to  send 
forth,  produce,  be  taken,  a  compound  word  will  be  formed,  which  exactly  coincides 
with  her  functions,    AprBfli^f  the  producer  of  food ;  a  parallel  etymology  is  afforded 

in  the  word  Av0€/iiC  (from  Av9oc)  ft  plant  remarkable  for  the  profusion  of  iu 
flowers. — ^The  star  on  the  coin  is  probably  Arcturus,  from  its  supposed  influence  in 
causing  rain  and  storms,  and  the  stags  were  assigned  to  draw  her  chariot 

"  2— N  ANA^— Nan,  _|j  in  the  Persian  language  signifies  6rea(<;  and  Nan-i- 

khur-chung  ^n'r^  j  *^  ^sA'the  Moon;f  kkurehung  taken  as  one  word,  means  a  tortoise, 
from  the  shell  of  which  animal  the  Lyre  was  originally  formed,  but  if  divided  into  two 
separate  words,  viz.  Rhur-chung,  the  signification  will  in  that  case  be  *  Sovereign  (of 
the)  Lyre.'  Nan-i-khur-chung  will  therefore  be  <Nan,  Sovereign  of  the  Lyre.' 
Here  then  is  NAN  in  a  cereal  capacity,  and  also  connected  with  the  Lyre,  which 
instrument  frequently  accompanied  representations  of  Diana  as  sister  of  Apollo. — The 
name  of  the  Latin  goddess  may  therefore  be  Dea  Nana,  or  Diana,  instead  of  origina- 
ting from  Dies-dianus,  (an  adjective  which  has  no  existence  in  the  Latin,  except  in 
combination,)  as  is  commonly  conjectured. 

*  y  I  those  supposed  hrMuti  are  wUkout  nippln,  they  msy  represent  the  cakes  of  bread  men- 
tioned when  treating  of  Nana,  Airther  on. 

t  WllklBs'  Riehardson's  Dictionary  word  KlT^* 
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*'  To  the  above,  it  may  be  added,  tbat  on  several  of  the  Nana  coins,  the  figare  on  the 
obvene  bears  a  stalk  and  ear  of  com  in  one  hand,  and  what  appears  to  be  one  of 
maize  in  the  other,  while  in  front  and  under  it,  occur  round  symbols  representing  pro- 
bably cakes  of  bresd.  See  J.  A.  S.  toI.  y.  plate  3.  figs.  2,  3,  and  5,  also  plate  36  (same 
vol.)  figs.  1,  2,  3^  and  5. 

*'  In  the  Hindu  Mythology,  there  is  alio  a  goddess  named  '  Anna  Puma  Devi,' 
(vide  J.  A.  S.  page  315,  No.  54,  for  June  1836,)  whose  name  is  deduced  from  the 
Sanscrit  words  *  an'  food  or  gram ;  and  Puma  (pronounced  pooraa)  to  JiU  or  cotue 
to  abound,  being  synonymous  with  Artemis;  this  goddess  is  merely  an  alias  of 
Luchmi,  the  Hindu  Ceres.    The  similarity  of  Nan  and  An,  is  also  obvious. 

"  From  what  has  been  above  brought  forward,  it  will  not  perhaps  be  thought  unrea- 
sonable to  conclude,  that  Artemis,  Nana  Rao,  and  Anna  Pooroa  Devi,  were  identical,  as 
well  in  name  as  in  office  ;  PAO  being  a  Sanscrit  word  (meaning  sovereign)  and  not 
being  easily  resolved  by  its  adopters  into  a  feminine  termination,  may  account  for  its 
retaining  the  masculine  one« 

Read  a  letter  from  Lieut  R.  Pigou  of  Engineers,  communicating  through  Col.  D. 
M  ACLEOD  an  account  of  the  Topes  of  Darouuta,  and  Caves  of  Bahrabad,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  copy. 

*<  I  have  the  pleasure,  herewith,  to  forward  two  boxes  and  some  coins  taken  from 
the  JuUalabad  Topes ;  the  third  box  I  had  previously  promised  to  Dr.  Atkinson,  to 
whom  it  is  now  made  over;  it  was  similar  in  shape  to  the  box  No.  1,  but  not  quite 
so  large.  I  regret  that  the  small  gold  box,  with  its  contents,  has  been  stolen,  as  it  was 
the  greatest  curiosity  of  all ;  bat  the  precious  metal  excited  the  cupidity  of  my  servants, 
who  have  made  away  with  it  The  marble  slab  is  too  heavy  to  send  down  by  D4k, 
and  I  have  not  got  it  with  me ;  indeed  I  am  not  sure  that  it  has  not  been  lost,  but  it  is 
possible  that  it  may  have  been  left  in  my  hut  at  JuUalabad.  I  also  send  you  a  rough 
sketch  of  the  Bahrabad  Caves,  which  will  give  an  idea  of  the  place ;  I  am  sorry  I  have 
not  time  to  make  a  more  elaborate  drawing,  but  must  forward  it  rough,  just  as  it  was 
sketched.  Want  of  time  must  also  plead  my  excuse  for  the  bareness  of  the  few  remarks 
I  have  penned,  but  no  doubt  your  talented  Secretary  will  be  able  to  draw  up  a  p^>er 
on  the  subject,  should  he  deem  it  worth  while." 

The  boxes  with  their  contents,  coins,  and  a  small  piece  of  rock  crystal  perforated 
were  shown  to  the  Society,  and  Lieut.  Pioou's  paper  upon  his  discoveries  read  to  the 
meeting.  Lithographs  of  the  boxes  with  Lieut.  Pigou's  paper  will  be,  the  Officiating 
Secretary  informed  the  meeting,  published  in  an  early  number  of  the  Journal,  in  con- 
nection with  a  paper  by  Mr.  Bird  on  the  Kanari  Topes  opened  by  him. 

For  the  pr(>sentations  and  contributions  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  accorded. 
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^  ExIracUfTQm  the  Journal  nf  an  Expediiian  into  the  Naga  HilU  on  the 
Assam  Frontier.  By  Lieut,  Gsanos,  Assistant  Poiiiical  Agent, 
undertaken  by  order  of  Govemmeni  in  the  heginsung  of  \^^,  {taken 
by  permission  from  the  records  of  the  Poiiiical  Secretariat  under  the 
Government  of  India, ) 

Leaving  Nowgong,  agreeably  to  instractions,  on  the  3rd  of  December 
1839»  I  proceeded  to  Dhoboka,  which  I  reached  on  the  5th  of  the  same 
month.  The  cooatry  to  that  point  being  well  known,  requires  no  fur- 
ther description. 

I  left  Dhoboka  on  the  6th  of  Decesaber,  at  about  7  a.m.,  and  arrived 
at  Oopar  Jumonah,  at  about  1 1  o'clock.  First  crossing  the  Jumonah 
river  about  half  a  mile  above  the  Dhoboka  village,  we  entered  Tularam 
Senaputtee's  boundary  line.  The  route  lay  through  a  forest,  called 
Rungaghora,  from  whence  most  of  the  villages  on  the  banks  of  the  Ju- 
monah procure  their  fuel.  There  has  been  an  attempt  at  a  clearance 
in  the  f^Hrest,  but  much  difficulty  is  experienced  by  the  Ryots,  from  the 
great  number  of  wild  animals  which  infest  this  part  of  the  country ;  viz. 
elephants,  tigers,  rhinoceroses,  buffidoes,  and  hogtf.  The  path  the  whole 
way  is  tolerably  good.  Oopur  Jumonah  is  a  hamlet  of  about  twenty  or 
thirty  houses,  scattered  along  the  banks  of  the  Jumonah  river ;  it  is  fast 
decreasing  in  number,  in  consequence  of  the  people  having  suffered 
much  from  the  destruction  of  Uieir  crops  by  the  wild  animals  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

*lih  December. — Marching  at  about  7  a.m.,  I  reached  the  Cacharee 
village  of  Nermolea,  the  distance  being  about  ten  miles.  One  hour's 
No.  106.     New  Series,  No.  22.  6  K 
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marching  brought  as  to  the  Ha,oiir  Ghaut,  which  we  croned  to  the 
Cacharee  village  of  the  same  name  in  the  Nowgong  district.  The  Jumo- 
nah  river  is  navigable  for  small  boats  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
to  this  village.  The  crops  between  Ha,our  and  Nermolea  had  su£Pered 
much  from  the  high  rise  of  the  river  Jnmonah,  which  overflows  its 
banks  nearly  the  whole  length  of  its  course. 

8th. — Departing  from  Nermolea,  and  passing  considerable  cotton 
tracts,  we  reached  the  village  of  Bokolea,  four  miles  distast,  where  I 
found  some  of  the  lime  burnt  by  Mr.  Martin  for  Government,  in  store. 
The  country  along  the  banks  of  the  river  between  this  village  and 
Ramsa  (a  small  village  six  miles  west  of  Mohong)  is  uninhabited,  and 
is  composed  of  large  grass  wastes  with  patches  of  forest  at  intervals  ; 
the  greater  part  of  the  low  lands  below  the  fhlls  of  the  river,  are  liable 
to  inundation.  Passing  through  Bokolea,  we  eoatinued  on  till  we  came 
to  the  huts  erected  for  us,  on  the  Tutra  river,  a  small  stream,  which 
issues  from  the  Mikeer  Ifills.  To  this  point  most  of  the  Kyidis  and 
other  traders  trafficing  in  cotton  come  in  the  cold  season;  there  is 
high  ground  about  it  for  a  Haut  (or  fair),  aad  there  is  a  Mikeer  village 
two  miles  inland.  A  short  way  above  is  the  Oogeroo  Chokey,  establish- 
ed by  Tularam,  who  exacts  a  toll  from  all  his  Ryota  who  frequest  the 
Tutra  mart 

9c4.— Leaving  the  Tutra  enoampment,  amd  passing  throogh  forest 
and  grass  jungle,  we  came  to  some  low,  uadelating^  S^i^sy  hiUS)  from 
whence  a  tolerable  view  of  the  soxrounding  country  is  obtained,  which 
became  mon  overspread  with  htlK  chequered  by  the  ancieat  oolton 
ciiltivaitiims  of  the  Mikeers.  These  migratosy  agrieohniists  saldom 
remain  longer  than  two  years  in  one  locality,  and  only  very  fine  land 
induces  them  to  determine  on  a  thtee  years*  residence;  by  which  time  a 
deep  rooted  grass  springs  up,  which  drives  them  tei  fell  more  forest  for 
their  staple  crop,  not  being  able  to  use  the  ploaghshare  to  eradicate 
the  roots,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  giwund.  Passing  over  these 
hills,  we  gradually  eame  en  (he  rumbling  of  the  cataracts,  which  in* 
creased,  as  we  appieached,  into  a  stnmnng  din;  the  riv«r  at  this  part 
is  confined  by  low  hills  on  both  sides,  and  the  quntity  of  water  thai 
rushes  over  the  falls  in  the  rainy  season,  must  be  very  consideffaJUe;  the 
height  I  was  Aown  as  that  of  the  ordinary  rise^  cannot  be  less  thsn 
100  or  15Q  feet.     Two  paths  lead  over  the  hills  on  either  sids^  and  all 
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ooUcm  boat*  «ra  obJiged  ta  be  ualaden  at  this  point,  and  a  change  of 
boata  takea  plaoeu  Aboye  tke  fall,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  is  a 
stratim  of  ehalk.  Proceeding  bj  the  path  on  the  right  side  of  the 
river,  we  came  to  a  small  rivnlet  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  in  the  bed  of 
which,  I  was  shown  the  atratum  of  coal  that  had  been  excavated.  I 
waa  informed  by  Lieat  Brodie  that  it  lay  to  the  right  of  the  path,  and 
was  comprised  in  a  apace  of  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  long,  up  to 
the  juaetioQ  of  the  streamlet  with  the  river  Jumonah.  The  water  ia 
about  two  or  three  incheadeep^  and  the  ooal  bed  is  visible  six  or  eight 
inches  above  the  suitee  of  the  water;  the  aup^ficial  part  of  the 
seam  is  oompooed  of  a  soft  Mack  substance,  which  on  being  out 
away  produced  ahale^  or  black  slate^  and  further  excavations  showed 
servicaUe  ooal.  Above  the  ooal  formation  lies  a  thin  stratum  of 
led  aa&dstene ;  above  this  is  a  greyish  soil,  two  feet  deep,  the  surface 
of  which  pioducea  the  forest  and  underwood  usually  found  in  the 
vaeaoity  of  hiQs  in  Assam.  The  bed  of  the  rivulet  is  about  six  or 
seven  feet  broad,  by  four  or  five  deep ;  on  either  side  of  the  coal- 
bed  I  found  chalk.  The  only  difihmlty  in  working  this  seam  would 
be  the  rise  of  the  atieamlet  in  the  rains,  and  the  expense  that  it  would 
take  to  cany  the  eoala  to  below  the  fails.  The  former  difficulty  might 
however  be  removed  by  leaving  a  wall  of  the  coal  itself,  and  opening 
the  Tdn  a  few  yarda  inland.  A  short  way  further  on  are  two  more 
rivnleta,  in  both  of  which  I  found  chalk  rooks ;  one  descripdon  con- 
tained small  globular,  dark  gray  substances,  resembUng  decayed  peb- 
bka.  The  distance  firom  this  locality  to  Bamsa  ia  about  one  mile. 
The  rook  fimn  which  the  lime  was  cut  for  Government,  is  situated  in 
a  small  river  below  the  falla  called  Mayong  Deesa,  ia  Tnlaram 
6enapnttee*8  country.  The  ooal  found  by  Ram  Doss  Mohnrer  ia  a 
short  way  from  Bamsa  (half  an  hour's  march)  in  a  N.W.  direction ; 
it  la  in  a  small  atreamlet  called  Bongrong,  which  is  almost  dry  in  the 
cold  weather. 

10cl.-*-Lefi  Bamsa,  and  marched  through  fine  open  forest ;  three  miles 
distant  eroased  the  Jumonah  into  Tularam's  country  ;  one  mile  further 
on  recroBsed  it,  and  in  half  a  mile  reached  Mohong. 

1  ltfA.--*The  Nagas  of  the  village  of  Gafaga  came  in,  and  gave  me  the 
following  account  of  themselves : — They  formerly  belonged  to  the  tribe  of 
Nagaa  called  by  them  ChokaniuWf  and  by  the  Cacharees  Deioansa,  living 
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south  of  the  SomoogodiDg  range,  and  on  aoconnt  of  the  frequent  quarrela 
and  oppression  th^  had  been  subjected  to  from  their  own  tribe,  they  had 
been  obliged  to  emigrate :  they,  first  took  possession  of  the  high  hills  On 
which  the  present  Tillage  of  Tokophe  is  situated,  but  even  there,-  not 
being  free  from  the  attacks  of  tiieir  persecutors,  they  again  fled  to  the 
lower  hills  upon  which  they  are  now.  The  following  is  the  information 
I  have  been  able  to  pick  up  regarding  the  wild  tribes  here  aboat  The 
villagers  of  Galaga,  Mezattee,  Badolasong,  Kola,  Mnzais,  Tooroofen 
and  Gesinga,  are  all  of  one  tribe,  and  have  separated  into  a  number  of 
villages  in  consequence  of  quarrels  amongst  themselves ;  not  acknow- 
ledging any  regular  chiefs,  and  every  man  being  his  own  master, 
his  passions  and  inclinations  are  ruled  by  his  share  of  brute  force,  his 
dexterity  with  the  spear,  to  which  aim  they  have  immediate  resort  for 
the  adjustment  of  the  slightest  quarrel,  and  in  consequence,  villages  are 
continually  at  feud.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Tokophen  Nagas^  wlie  are  of 
a  difierent  tribe,  and  speak  another  dialect,  in  league  with  the  Nagaa 
about  the  Sumoogoding  range,  pay  them  occasional  manraudhig  visita, 
and  take  advantage  of  their  flight  on  their  appearing,  to  pillage 
their  villages.  The  Nagas  of  the  village  of  Oesinga,  or  as  it  is  called  by 
some  Rengma,  are  at  feud  with  tliose  Nagas  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Dhunsiri,  in  the  Jorhat  division,  called  by  the  Assamese,  Lotah. 
The  former  village  is  under  charge  of  an  half  Assamese  and  half  Naga, 
Gesinga  Phokun,  who  exercises  some  rule  over  the  village.  The 
latter  tribe,  from  the  different  accounts  I  have  heard  of  them,  ap- 
pear to  be  of  a  more  civilized  character  than  the  Nagas  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Dhunsiri,  having  regular  chiefs,  whose  orders  they  re- 
gard, and  trading  largely  with  the  Assamese  at  Cacharee  haut.  The 
Tokophen  Nagas  came  in,  and  declared  that  they  had  no  evil  inclinati««s 
towards  the  Majuttee  and  Gafaga  Nagas,  but  that  they  had  lieani 
that  the.Dewansas  intended  making  an  excursion  against  them  at  the  foil 
of  the  moon.  I  gave  them  clearly  to  understand,  that  if  they  persisted  in 
their  present  mode  of  life^  and  would  not  leave  off  their  maurauding 
habits,  they  would  be  punished  severely,  and  not  allowed  to  remain 
in  their  present  locality;  and  nothing  more  of  the  intended  excur- 
sion was  heard.  It  is  a  common  practice  with  Nagas,  when  they  are 
going  to  make  an  excursion  against  a  village,  to  set  reports  afloat  that 
other  vOlages  or  tribes  intend  an  excursion  against  the  same  village. 
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which  blinds  the  vilkgert  of  the  place  attacked  as  to  who  the  real 
aasailanta  are,  as  their  ezcnrsioiis  aie  generaUy  performed  at  night. 
The  Nagas  here  aboat  procure  their  brass  oraaments  from  the  village 
of  Gesinga,  and  their  spears  and  daws  from  the  Dewansa  or  Chokannew 
Nagas.  Their  ▼illages  are  of  inconsiderable  sise,  and  they  have  but 
few  domestic  animals ;  some  cows  of  the  hill  breed,  pigs,  and  fowls,  for 
the  purpose  of  saeriileing  to  their  gods. 

They  aduiowledge  the  power  of  three  gods,  viz. 

Ist.  Zangfanthee,  or  Janthee,  the  most  powerful,  to  whom  they 
sacrifice  cows,  bullocks,  or  bulls.  His  power  prevails  in  all  serious 
illnesses,  and  can  kill  or  cure. 

2nd,  Hyeong,  to  whom  they  sacrifice  fowls  only,  his  power  is  of 
slighter  extent. 

^d.  Dherengana,  to  whom  they  offer  hogs. 
•  The  two  latter  are  the  tutelar  gods  of  the  vills^  of  Ga&ga,  each 
village  having  difierent  ones ;  some  of  them  think  it  necessary  to  sac- 
rifice at  one  time^  for  any  great  worships  a  cow,  or  bullock,  a  hog,  and 
a  chicken  a  few  hours  old ;  the  former  are  eaten,  but  the  latter  is  thrown 
away.  Zanghuthee  is  acknowledged  by  all  of  them.  Goats  are  not 
allowed  as  ofibrings.  The  physiognomy  of  the  Nagas  about  here 
partakes  a  good  deal  of  that  of  the  Cacharee,  in  consequence  of  the 
admixture  of  the  two  tribes.  I  saw  some  Assamese  who  had  been  kid- 
napped when  young,  and  who  had  become  so  accustomed  to  the  idle, 
uncouth  life  of  the  Nagas,  that  they  refused  to  leave  them. 

Matrimony  amongst  these  Nagas  is  a  civil  contract,  unattended  by 
any  religious  ceremonies.  The  damsel  is  courted,  and  is  presented  with 
fowls,  dogs,  and  spirits,  according  to  the  fortune  of  the  lover,  and  after 
her  consent  and  that  of  her  parents  (for  they  have  the  right  of  refusing) 
is  obtained,  the  accepted  lovw  gives  a  feast  to  all  her  relatives.  A  day 
bdng  appointed  for  the  union  to  take  place,  the  whole  of  the  villsgers 
are  feasted ;  they  in  return  are  obliged  to  present  the  new  married 
:  couple  with  a  new  house  in  the  village.  Any  breach  of  marriage  vows 
is  punished  by  a  fine  of  a  cow  or  hog,  by  the  counsel  assembled  for 
trial  of  the  culprits.  One  of  the  most  singular  customs  is,  that  after 
the  birth  of  the  first,  child,  the  parents  and  relatives  of  the  new  married 
couple  are  pn^ibited  from  touching  any  other  villagers,  or  any  other 
villagers  from  touching  them,  for  two  or  three  days ;  should  a  villager 
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infriBipe  the  ruley  he  li  obliged  toreaaui  two  or  thveedaysia  the  hooie 
of  the  parenta  and  not  to  mtz  in  loeiety;  bat  if  the  reletives  of  the 
party  are  in  fiinlt,  they  are  puniBhed  by  a  fine  of  a  feast 

On  the  oocummee  of  a  death,  they  howl  thehr  laaieolataoDfl,  feeat,  aad 
bury  the  coqiiey  pkcing  the  deoeaaed's  apear  in  the  grave,  aD4  his  ahidd» 
and  a  few  small  sticks  like  forks,  with  some  egga  and  gram^  on  ihegravi^ 
as  an  offering  to  ensure  them  good  ereps.  I  eoold  get  no  reasons  front 
them  why  their  doing  so  would  ensure  them  fertalsty  of  the  sml. 

They  are  not  very  martial  «t  present,  having  been  generaUy  the  party 
nttaeked  and  subdoed  by  the  otlier  Nagas.  They  have  very  little  tiade^ 
and  not  much  inclination  that  way,  being  too  fond  of  idleness  to  exert 
themselves  for  their  own  Improvement ;  they  enkifate  small  qqantities  of 
cotton,  and  exchange  it  for  salt  Many  of  them  have  taken  reAitge 
in  the  Mikeer  villages,  and  may  in  time  adopt  the  indostrions  habits 
of  those  cultivators,  but  their  unruly,  independent  indmations  would  be 
a  great  obstacle  to  any  attempt  at  improving  them.  Mohong  Ogira 
now  eoDsists  of  about  60  or  GO  honses ;  in  foimar  days  it  enumerated 
about  300.  The  emigrants  have  formed  the  villages  of  Bokolea  and 
Nerondlea,  and  many  are  gone  to  Dhurumpore.  The  cause  of  their 
flighty  it  is  stated,  was  owing  to  some  Nagas  a  few  years  ago  having 
killed  two  of  their  tribe }  that  may  be  partly  the  reason,  but  the  itine- 
rant character  of  the  Cacharee,  may  have  infloeneed  them  greatly. 
The  Caeharees  here,  till  within  two  years  past,  have  been  obliged  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Nagas  of  Sumoogoding,  to  preserve  peace.  The  tri- 
bute consisted  of  a  oow  or  buliock,  and  one  maund  of  salt  per  annum. 

The  lands  about  here  are  of  the  finest  description,  some  yielding  veiy 
rich  crops  of  grain,  and  can  be  irrigated  at  pleasmre  by  a  small  rivulet 
which  issues  from  the  hills  to  the  N.»  but  the  indolent  disposition  of  the 
villagers  (who  are  an  admixture  of  Assamese  aad  Caeharees)  prevents 
their  taking  advantage  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  large  sheets  of  which 
remain  uncultivated,  which  were  formerly  well  cropped ;  but  sinoe  the 
reduction  of  the  village,  and  their  union  with  the  Aflsamoae  they  have 
become  great  optum^eaiers,  and  merely  eultivate  anffidcnt  rice,  fcc.  to 
affinrd  them  the  means  of  mtbsistenoe.  Some  traders  extend  their  traflfic 
np  to  this  villsge,  and  procure  a  tolemUe  supply  of  ootton  finom  the 
Dhejoah  Caeharees.  There  are  few  Indian  products  that  could  not  be 
reared  on  the  low  lands  around  this  part  of  the  country,  and  the  presence 
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of  liinfl^  coa]»  and  chalk  abottt  Um  vml6i»  might  pro^e  of  the  utoMMt  uie 
to  aoy  inanit&ctare  or  plantation  whioh  might  be  established,  as  the 
eeotttiy  becomes  kDomi  and  settled.  Reganliog  the  cHmate^  I  cannot 
say  maeh  ftom  experience ;  bnt  the  diseases  both  amongst  cattle  and 
Bws  which  haye  proved  so  fatal  to  theee  attacked  by  them  in  the  nor- 
thern parts  of  the  Nowgong  divisioBy  baye  not  been  known  her^  and 
this  may  attow  osm  to  ceaclnde,  that  this  part  of  the  country  is  more 
salahrioae  than  other  pavtsL 

No  grain  ^ving  arrived  till  the  13th,  I  was  mable  tomove  forward; 
when  thirteen  msnnds  having  accumulated,  1  proceeded  with  half  of  the 
Shan  Detachment  (learing  the  remainder  to  fellow  when  more  grain 
came  am  as  I  expected  its  arrival  every  moment)  to  Dbemapore  Nagger 
to  which  place  I  had  requested  Tularam  Bpyah  to  cut  a  road,  having  heard 
of  the  existCBce  of  the  mins  of  an  old  Oaeharso  fcrt  on  the  Dhnnsiri 
on  my  return  last  year,  which  nobody  (with  ezc^ion  perhaps  of  one  or 
two  very  old  Caeharees  belonging  to  Tnknun)  had  seen.  Crossing  the 
Jumonah  a  mile  or  two  distant  from  Mohong,  wo  reached  the  Dhealow 
river,  on  whioh  sheds  hsd  besn  eieeted  lor  ns^  and  were  obliged  to 
encamp^  as  I  was  told  the  second  ehede  were  too  fer  for  us  to  reach 
that  day,  having  started  Ute,  from  the  flK>D-arriv«l  of  the  coolies.  The 
Dhealow  is  about  tea  or  fifteen  yards  broad,  and  Kke  most  hill' streams, 
shallow.  The  path  was  exoellent,  ovev  a  slightly  miduhiting  country;  we 
passed  a  &w  ckarances  whioh  had  been  deserted  several  years  back,  on 
account  of  the  Naga  feuds ;  the  distance  to  this  is  about  six  miles ;  the  ap* 
pearance  of  the  country  wavy,  with  small  rich  alluvial  plains  at  intervals. 
14I&. — Passed  through  the  same  description  of  country  as  yesterday, 
and  was  obliged  to  encamp  at  the  second  sheds,  eight  miles  distant,  on 
the  Pikrong  Deesa,  the  distance  including  our  present  march  from 
this  to  Dhemapore,  being  too  great  for  the  coolies. 

\5th. — Passing  over  a  small  plain  and  some  wavy  ground,  we  found 
the  path  excellent  till  we  reached  the  Loo'ree,  a  small  river,  in  the 
bed  of  which  our  route  lay  for  three  or  four  miles  to  within  a  league  of 
Dhemapore ;  when  we  left  it,  and  got  upon  some  high  country,  which 
led  us  to  the  fine  bund  road  skirting  the  walls  of  the  ancient  city. 
I  was  very  much  astonished  to  find  so  fine  an  old  place,  totally  lost 
sight  of  by  the  Caeharees  themselves,  an  oral  tradition  of  which  was 
merely  in  existence ;  but  they  attribute  it  to  the  fear  they  have  always  felt 
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of  going  into  tbese  loMtta,  wUch  iinoe  the  dewrtion  of  the  place,  have 
been  overrun  by  wiM  beaete,  and  freqaented  only  by  plundering  Nagsn. 
The  renaina  of  Dhemapore  Nogger  conalat  of  aooe  pillan  of 
variooa  pattema,  a  gateway,  the  rained  tower,  or  palace  wall,  and 
a  amall  fort  to  the  north,  beaidea  tanka  both  within  and  withoat  the 
walla.    The  fortifieation  is  aorronnded  on  three  sidea  by  a  dfy  ditch,  a£ 
aboat  thirty  feet  broad,  a  bund,  or  caeap,  and  a  aeeond  ditch.     The 
gateway  ia  in  a  tolerable  atate  of  preaervation,  bat  the  inner  paaaage, 
or  guard  room,  haa  given  way,  and  liea  aheap  of  roi&a,  on  which 
the  Nagaser  and  other  treea  grow.    The  pillars  are  in  three  parallel 
rows,  twoofwhichareofacirGalarfiinn,andoiie  aquare;  thereareten 
in  each  row  of  the  former,  and  twenty  in  the  aingle  row  of  the  latter ; 
many  of  them  have  been  aplit  aaander  by  treea  fidling  on  them, 
and  ahruba  growing  from  out  of  them ;  in  one  apot  a  large  banian  tree 
baa  entwined  ita  roots  over  a  fiillen  one ;  aome  of  them  have  been 
worn  smooth  by  the  wild  animala  (elephaata,  rhinooeroaea,  hoga,  &c.) 
rubbing  themaelvea  againat  them.     One  of  Uie  pillara  appears  as  if 
it  had  been  an  instrument  for  the  punishment  of  criminala.      It  reaera- 
bles  two  long  aqoare  pillara  joined  at  the  baae^  and  gradually  increasing 
in  distance  from  each  other,  from  two  inches  at  the  bottom,  to  several 
feet  at  the  top.  The  form  of  the  town,  or  palace  endosore^  is  an  oblong 
square,  lengthways  being  the  river,  which  is  about  200  yards  off.    It  was 
built  by  Chokradoz,  4th  Rajah  of  Caohar,*  butlong  aubaaqaent  to  the 

♦RAJAHS  OF  GACHAR. 

1  Ofxti  Bhim ;  the  founder  of  the  Hoi»e ; 

hiison, 

2  Kartrick  Chundro ; 

his  son, 

3  fieerduipo; 

his  son, 

4  Chokradoz; 

his  ton, 

5  Manik  Chundro ; 

his  son, 

6  Pbnlgoo  Durpo ; 

hUson,  T* 

7  Hurrick  Chundro  ; 

his  son, 

8  Narionee  Chundio ; 

his  son, 

9  Madub  Chundro ; 

hi«8on, 
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tion  of  Ghergong  in  the  Jorliat  dktriot,  tke  first  readesee  of  the  Cachar 
RiyahB.    It  i«  stated  that  after  being  driven  from  Ghergong  by  the 

XU  OodokNarion; 
his  son, 

11  IndraBoI; 

his  •«i»  /  Nyehioggra, 

12  Moyurut  Doz  :  hit  brother,    /         hit  son, 

his  son,  V  Krete  Chundro, 

13  Oooroorod  Dos ; 
Utbcotkery 

14  Ordoa  Detee ; 

his  brother, 

15  Mokovod  Dos; 

his  brother, 

16  Tamraz  Doz ; 

his  son, 

17  Sooroo  Daipo ; 
Bnd  qf  regular  line 

16  Krete  Chundro ; 

his  SOB, 
19  Bam  Chundro ;  f     Hume  Chundro  being  wi 

his  brother,  f  infant  at  the  death  of  his  &- 

90  Lttkee  Ghnndro  ;        |  ther.  Ham  Chundro,  his  uncle, 

his  nephew,  V  assuoied  the  royal  power. 

21  Huree  Chundro ; 

his  son, 
32  Kishen  Chundro ; 

his  brother, 
23  Goovin  Chundra,  murdered  in  1830. 
Tularam  claims  descent  from  Sorooduipo,  the  17th  Raja  of  Cachsr,  thus 

Soroodttrpo-4us  brother^-Ofaumber  Sing. 

^ — " — ' 

Hada,  Dow, 

i "^ ^ 

Racha  Dow,        Moodooram,        Anundro  Bam, 
A 


Kish 


en  Chnmn,     Doorj^  Ram,    Seeb  Ram,    Govin  Ram, 


i ^ — ^ 

Tula  Ram,  Joy  Ram, 


Kunget    Ram, 

( '^ , 

Nohal  Ram,  Bundoo  Ram, 

Nora.-— Uavt.  GnuB^  does  not  inftnrn  as  whsnoe  he  derlTss  his  list  of  the  Cachar  Ri^ss.  His 
dMcription  of  their  sadent  abode  will  not  fail  to  interest  the  readers  of  the  Jouraal.  It  is  curious 
to  note  this  instance  of  dngnhur  diaage  in  the  politloal  and  social  condition  of  the  Naga  oonntry,  in 
oonnecClon  widi  the  dlsooi?«ries  latdy  nuide  of  the  fonner  eristefufft  of  civilisation  in  tracts  now 
among  the  wildest  in  India.  It  is  only  thus  that  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  antiquary  and  the 
historian  in  (his  conatry,  can  be  appreciated.  The  materials  are  now  in  oouae  of  slow  accumula- 
tion, which  will  assist  some  ftituze  Gibbon  in  giving  sudi  a  hiitocy  of  India,  as  must,  I  ftar, 
remain  for  yean  a  desideratum  in  UfcHBatun.  |Ti 

6f 
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Anamete,  Chokradoi  settled  on  the  Dhiuinri  riyer,  and  bailt  IMieniapore^ 
bat  hearing  of  the  approach  of  a  famooa  Hindooatanee  warrior,  called 
Kala  Par,  who  had  been  converted  from  the  Brahmin  caste  to  the 
Mahomedan  £aith»  and  had  become  a  great  destroyer  of  Hindoo 
imagesy  he  fled  with  the  image  of  the  tutelar  god  of  the  honse 
of  Cachar  to  Myhoog,  in  the  hills,  where  he  boilt  a  Ibrt.  Kala  Par 
not  finding  his  foe,  pillaged  the  place,  and  withdrew  to  his  ooontry. 
On  his  retirement  the  Ahoms,*  or  Assameses,  came  to  take  posses- 
sion of  Dhemapore,  but  Chokrodas  not  fearing  his  new  enemy  came 
down  from  his  retreat  in  the  hills,  and  meeting  an  Ahom  Phokon, 
inquired  of  him  the  reason  of  the  Ahomean  invasion,  to  which  the  Pho- 
kun  replied,  that  they  had  merely  come  to  look  at  the  country,  and  that 
the  army  had  withdrawn,  which  answer  satisfied  the  Riya ;  when  how- 
ever, in  fisuicied  security  he  and  his  people  laid  aside  their  arms  and 
proceeded  to  encamp  and  cook,  they  were  attacked  by  the  Assamese 
who  had  been  laying  in  ambush,  and  not  being  ready  to  receive 
their  treacherous  foe,  were  put  to  immediate  flight.  The  Rajah, 
with  the  remainder  of  his  meu,  succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape 
to  Myhoqg,  where  he  remained,  and  Dhemapore  was  deserted.  He 
died  at  Myhong,  as  did  several  of  his  successors,  and  the  court 
was  afterwards  removed  to  Kaspore  in  the  plains.  The  country  round 
Dhemapore  has  all  the  appearance  of  having  been  at  a  prior  period 
well  populated.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  river  aie  three  large 
tanks,  two  of  which  were  excavated  by  the  Rajah  and  Ranee;  they 
are  twenty  cubits  deep,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  break  in  one 
or  two  places  in  their  banks,  are  quite  perfect,  and  hardly  a 
weed  is  to  be  seen  on  their  surfaces;  they  abound  with  flsh.  The 
banks  are  heavily  wooded,  and  I  found  several  kinds  of  citron 
growing  on  them.  The  wild  elephants  and  rhinoceroses  had  taken  up 
their  abode  upon  them,  and  use  the  tanks  as  their  baths.  The  whole 
country  in  the  vicinity  is  covered  with  forest,  containing  very  fine 
timber  of  the  following  descriptions — Cham,^  Tetachapa,*  Ghunsiri,^ 
Rata,'  Toon,*  Awal,*  Hullok,'  and  Nagaser.^  I  am  informed  by  Tularam 

*  Rather  the-conqoeron  of  the  Aasamese  (Wde  Aiiatic  Society's  Journal  No.  104) 
tliese  warrioiB  de7astated  AMam  simultaiieoaaly  with  the  BiuMelmaiis.  |T|| 

1  Artoccrpus  Ghaplaaha?2  Launu  ?  3  Launis  Sassafras?  4  Cedrela  Toona.  7  Mesma 

fenea. 

'    N4>.  8  is  I  beliere  a  sjMdei  of  Ctnipliora.— (V.  W.  j 
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and  others,  that  the  Nagaa  west  of  the  Doyang  river  derive  their  origin 
fnun  an  onion  of  the  Cacharee  and  Naga  tribes,  and  that  in  former  days 
the  Nagas  were  &r  away  beyond  the  Doyang  river.  The  Nagas  them- 
selves acknowledge  an  origin  from  the  Cacharee  tribe,  and  on  that  ac- 
count they  used  not  to  decapitate  the  Cacharee  prisoners  they  made, 
to  obtain  ransom  (?)  which  they  invariably  did  with  the  Nagas  that 
fell  into  their  hands.  Their  unusual  custom  of  not  acknowledging  any 
regular  chief  amongst  themselves,  tends  greatly  to  confirm  that 
statement,  as  the  Lotah,  Nimsang,  and  other  Nagas  on  the  east  of  the 
Doyang  river,  I  am  informed,  have  regular  chiefs,  besides  a  chief  over 
a  number  of  villages.  The  scantiness  of  the  present  Cacharee  popula- 
tion  may  therefore  be  accounted  for  by  their  having  been  partly 
absorbed  in  the  surrounding  tribes,  and  th«r  emigrations  to  all 
parts  of  Assam. 

The  Cacharees  attribute  the  desolation  of  their  country  to  (what 
they  call)  their  innocence  and  simplicity  of  character,  and  the  superior 
cunning  of  the  Ahoms,  of  whose  magic  powers  they  have  many  tradi* 
tional  stories ;  certain  it  is,  that  Dhemapore  must  have  been  the  seat 
of  a  considerable  population  in  former  days. 

The  appearance  of  the  lands  about,  are  of  the  richest  description, 
and  they  have  been  much  extolled  by  all  persons  who  have  seen  them. 
The  country  is  high,  and  not  liable  to  be  inundated  by  any  rise  of  the 
river,  with  undulations  and  small  hillocks  at  different  places ;  there  are 
a  few  marshes  and  low  lands  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  are  very 
rich,  and  well  adapted  to  low  land  crops ;  but  the  products  most  likely 
to  be  suited  to  the  higher  growers,  are  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco, 
cotton,  wheat,  te.,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  animals  of  all  descriptions  about  Dhemapore,  and^those 
that  came  under  my  observation,  were  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  tiger, 
bnffido^  hog,  and  deer ;  there  is  also  a  great  number  of  birds  of  many 
varieties  of  plumage,  and  several  kinds  of  lizards. 

There  is  a  Mora  Dhunsiri  a  short  way  to  the  south-east,  along  which 
we  discovered  by  the  cut  twigs  a  wild  animal's  track,  used  by  the 
Nagas,  leading  from  Sumboogoding  towards  Tokophen,  by  which  it  is 
evident  that  they  have  hitherto  been  in  the  habit  of  communicating 
with  that  village,  and  no  doubt  have  been  one  of  the  parties  engaged 
in  annoying  the  Rengma  Nagas.     The  latter  complain  both  of  the 
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Lotaht  and  Dewansas,  but  more  fMrticularly  of  the  former,  whomthoy 
call  ChokaQDeif,  and  the  latter  Choqaeniiew.  The  Dhuonri  liTor  con^ 
tains  gold  of  a  dark  colour.  I  sacceeded  in  procuring  a  few  grains^ 
through  means  of  a  gold-washer  I  took  up  with  me,  bat  the  quantity 
procured  held  out  but  little  inducement  for  him  to  continue  washing 
on  his  own  account  The  depth  of  the  river  was  not  soffioient  in  tke 
cold  season  to  admit  of  canoes  reaching  Dhemapore,  though  no  doubt 
they  can  do  so  at  other  seasons  of  the  year.  The  breadth  of  the  river 
within  its  banks  up  there  is  160  feet.  There  are  many  deep  holes  in 
different  parts  of  it,  which  contain  many  descriptions  of  very  fine  fish, 
and  the  Cacharees  kill  great  numbers  of  them  with  a  poisoning  creeper 
they  call  "  Deo  Bih,^*  which  they  bruise  and  wash  in  the  waters. 

Ehving  received  intimation  that  no  grain  had  arrived  at  Mohong 
since  my  leaving  it,  and  the  quantity  I  had  brought  on  with  me 
not  being  sufficient  to  authorize  my  moving  forward  (only  a  day's 
grain  being  in  camp),  I  returned  to  Mohong  to  ui^  on  the  large 
quantity  which  had  been  despatched  from  Raha  in  November,  but 
which  from  unforeseen  difficulties  had  been  detained  at  Sil  Dhurmpore. 
I  reached  Mohong  in  two  days,  and  returned  to  Dhemapore  on  the  17th, 
and  grain  arriving  on  the  19th,  I  was  enabled  to  start  from  Dhemapore 
on  the  21st,  but  not  having  a  sufficient  ^number  of  coolies  to  take 
the  whole  of  the  party  on,  I  was  obliged  to  leave  the  Assam  Militia 
which  had  arrived  from  Jorhat  behind,  to  follow  me  up  wheu  I  sent 
back  the  coolies  for  them.  The  distance  from  Dhemapore  to  Su- 
moogoding  I  should  say,  in  a  straight  line,  would  be  about  fifteen 
miles,  but  by  the  route  I  followed,  not  less  than  twenty-two  or  twenty- 
four  miles,  which  I  accomplished  in  2^  days. 

Having  built  a  stockade  independent  of  the  villagers,  and  part  of 
the  Jorhat  Militia  having  arrived  under  their  Subadar,  I  left  them  in 
post  here  to  guard  any  grain  that  might  come  up,  and  quitting  Sumoo- 
goding  on  the  2nd  February,  reached  Razapamah  or  Jykamee  thai  day, 
the  distance  being  but  six  miles.  We  did  not  pursue  the  route  followed 
by  Captains  Jenkins  and  Pemberton,  but  descended  to  the  southern  foot 
of  the  Sumoogoding  ridge,  and  went  along  the  stony  bed  of  the  Desem 
Unurue,  or  Kooki  river,  till  we  reached  the  eastern  base  of  the  low  ridge 
on  which  Razapamah  or  Jykamee  is  situated.  As  we  reached  the  village 
which  stood  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  river  Keruhee,  an  inflnen- 
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tial  chief  came  down  with  all  his  war  acooutremenU  on ;  npon  my  inqnir- 
ing  the  reaaon  of  lua  being  thua  equipped,  he  said,  had  we  intended 
any  hann,  they  woold  ha? e  fought  oa.  They  had  pUed  up  atones  on 
tlieir  amall  circular  towers,  by  the  path  side^  to  throw  at  us  as  we  advan- 
oed,  which  popovea  how  ignomnt  they  still  are,  some  of  them,  of  the 
effects  of  fire-arms.  He  offered  me  his  hoose^  and  several  houses  of  his 
fMtfty  for  the  night  He  informed  me  that  the  village  waa  divided  into 
two  parties,  and  that  he  could  answer  for  the  peacefolintentions  of  his  own 
party,  but  not  for  the  other.  He  said  he  had  suffered  much  since  I  had 
last  seen  him,  having  quarrelled,  fought,  and  found  his  match  in  a  fellow 
villager,  who  had  burnt  his  house  and  grain,  and  made  him  almost  a 
beggar.  In  the  evening,  over  a  brisk  fire,  I  succeeded  in  obtaining 
scmie  of  their  martial  ideas ;  bringing  his  shield,  which  was  covered  over 
with  the  hair  of  the  foes  he  had  killed,  and  carefully  unwrapping  a 
cloth  off  two  pieces  of  raian  covered  with  the  hair  of  his  sisters,  he 
placed  them  on  each  side  of  his  shield,  and  commenced  springing  about 
with  very  great  agility,  spinning  his  spear  round  all  the  time.  He  then 
showed  me,  with  an  air  of  very  great  pride,  the  two  ratans  covered  with 
hair,  and  said  that  they  could  only  be  worn  by  warriors  who  had  killed 
many  of  their  enemies,  and  brought  in  their  heads,  who  are  then  en- 
titled to  receive  some  locks  of  hair  from  each  sister,  tied  on  ratan, 
which  they  are  obliged  to  wear  on  their  shield,  in  the  manner  above  des- 
cribed. They  consider  certain  Nagas  their  natural  enemy,  over  whom 
gaining  any  advantage  would  be  great  honor.  On  my  inquiring  who 
his  enemies  were,  he  very  innocently  replied,  the  Beren  Nagas,  and 
those  about  Simkir ;  his  feud  with  the  Beren  Nagas  having  arisen  from 
a  quarrel  he  had  had  with  some  of  the  Nagas  of  that  village,  at  the  salt 
wella  near  Sumoogoding.  On  my  telling  him  that  1  had  come  up  on 
purpose  to  suppress  the  a^^sressions  committed  in  that  quarter,  he  re- 
plied that  he  was  aware  of  it,  and  had  not  been  out  since  I  was  last  up 
on  their  hills,  and  that  he  had  assisted  the  D&k  wM,  who  had  foolishly 
gone  up  after  me.  The  latter  case  was  true,  but  whether  the  former  was, 
or  not,  was  impossible  to  say ;  though  as  no  aggressions  from  this  quar- 
ter have  been  heard  of  this  year,  it  is  probably  true.  Leaving  Jykamee 
on  the  3rd,  we  Mlowed  the  route  by  which  Captains  Jenkins  and  Pern- 
berton  came,  for  a  short  way,  and  then  turning  to  the  left,  entered  the 
villagers'  cultivations,  on  which  we  found  the  tea  tree  growing  in  the 
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most  luxuriant  manner,  uncared  for,  and  unknown ;  in  the  rioe  fidds 
it  springs  up  in  aU  directions  in  fine  bushes^  from  the  foots  of  old  trees 
which  had  been  cut  down  by  the  Nagas  in  clearing  their  lands  for  culti- 
vation ;  the  leaves  of  the  plants  found  in  the  rice  fields  were  much  brosd* 
er,  and  of  a  deeper  green  colour  (some  leaves  tinged  witii  ydlow)  than 
those  obtained  in  the  forest  It  grows  in  many  places  on  the  low  hills 
in  this  neighbourhood,  and  appears  a  very  hardy  tree.  The  greatest  stae 
which  the  trees  I  saw  attained,  were  from  two  or  three  inches  in  dia- 
meter and  fifteen  or  fifty  feet  high ;  the  jungle  causing  them  to  run  up  this 
way  to  get  at  the  air  and  light  The  country  it  is  found  in,  is  very  like 
that  about  the  environs  of  the  fidls  of  the  Jumonah,  where  there  is  but 
little  doubt  that  tea  would  grow  equally  as  well  as  it  does  on  the 
Naga  hills.  I  am  informed  by  a  Burmese  who  was  formerly  on  the 
fW>ntiers  of  China,  that  in  Uie  districts  of  Taongbine  and  Taoogmah, 
the  Polong  inhabitants  cultivate  nothing  else  but  the  tea  tree,  and  that 
from  one  descripticm  alone  four  varieties  of  tea  are  obtained,  which  he 
described  in  the  foUowing  manner — ^First  kind,  from  the  budi^  celled  in 
Burmese  Shuabee.  Second  kind,  when  two  leaves  only  have  shot  forth, 
called  Kugengoo.  Third  kind,  when  five  and  four  leaves  haveshot  forth, 
called  Kugejf^Hka.  And  the  fourth  kind  when  in  five  and  six  leaves, 
called  KyeoL  The  latter  is  drank  only  by  the  common  people.  In  ap- 
pearance it  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  found  about  Jykamee.  The  hills 
on  which  the  Polong  people  live,  are  much  higher  than  those  we  disco- 
vered the  tea  on  in  the  Naga  hills. 

Passing  over  these  low  hills,  we  came  to  a  small  plain,  on  which  we 
found  ginger  growing  wild.  It  was  quickly  dug  up  by  the  Shans  for 
medicinal  purposes,  who  said  it  was  to  be  found  growing  in  the  same 
state,  only  in  the  Singhpo  country.  Crossing  several  feeders  of  the 
Desem  or  Unurue  river,  we  ascended  to  the  village  called  by  the 
Munipoorees,  Ookusuha,  and  by  the  Nagas  about  this  part,  Terriamah, 
or  by  the  Nagas  on  the  Cachar  hills,  Umponglo*  The  villagers,  as 
they  did  last  time  I  passed  their  village,  oflbrred  us  no  opposition,  but 
showed  us  a  place  to  encamp  upon,  and  assisted  to  dear  away  the 
jungle  for  that  purpose,  for  which  I  gave  them  presents.  There  is  no 
good  ground  near  the  village  for  encamping  on,  but  before  ascending 
to  it  there  is  a  small  stream  on  which  Captains  Pemb^ton  and 
Jenkins  formed  their  camp,  which  is  a  good  place  for  halting  at  coming 
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from  Jykamee,  and  prior  to  crouing  the  great  raoge«  There  is  alto 
another  spot  beyond  the  ridge  Terriamah  is  situated  on,  irhich  is  im- 
mediately beneath  the  great  range  on  the  Desem  or  Unurue  river. 

Ath.  Fdfnutry.  Ascended  the  great  range  by  the  path  followed  by 
Captains  Jenkins  and  Pemberton.  The  ascent  was  extremely  steep 
and  harassing  to  the  coolies,  and  we  did  not  reach  the  small 'river 
beneath  the  Haplongmee^  till  3.  p.  m.  EUplongmee  is  called  by  the 
Nagas  about  here  Konomah,  which  u  equivalent  to  the  Sinpalo  of  the 
Nagas  about  Beren,  and  the  Cacliar  hills. 

5^  We  started  from  Haplongmee  in  search  of  the  Muniporee 
detachment,  which  was  to  have  met  us  there,  and  encamped  on  the 
Tobool  or  Tzupfoo  river,  in  the  fence  erected  by  the  Munipoorees  on 
their  return  route ;  but  my  party  only  taking  up  one  quarter  of  the 
ground  they  did,  I  was  obliged  to  make  the  fences  much  smaller.  I 
calculated  the  force  of  the  Munipooree  detachment  at  400  men,  judg- 
ing from  the  extent  of  ground  it  covered.  The  Nagas  after  promis- 
ing to  show  us  the  route  to  the  place  where  we  might  find  the  Muni- 
poorees, or  at  any  rate  to  the  next  village,  began  to  slip  off  one  by  one, 
after  we  had  moved  a  short  way  from  their  village. 

6M.  Passing  a  short  way  up  the  bed  of  the  Toobool,  or  Tzupfoo 
river,  we  turned  to  the  right,  and  ascended  a  slight  ridge.  The  country 
about  this  is  extremely  rugged  and  repulsive  in  appearance,  being 
composed  chiefly  of  high  rocky  ranges,  with  but  little  flat  ground 
at  their  bases.  The  sides  of  the  ridges  are  covered  with  low  bushes, 
and  small  quantities  of  grass,  and  here  and  there  a  stunted  fir  or 
two.  I  saw  some  apple  trees  which  had  been  planted  by  the 
Nagas ;  also,  in  the  vale  in  which  we  encamped,  willows  growing  along 
the  ditches,  as  in  parts  of  Europe.  The  climate  I  should  say  was  good, 
it  was  moderately  warm  in  the  day,  and  cold  at  night,  with  sharp  hoar 
froBts  on  the  ranges.  All  the  water  in  our  mugs  and  pots  was  thickly 
frozen  during  the  night  we  remained  at  this  place. 

lik.  Not  thinking  that  I  should  find  the  Munipoorees  by  advancing 
further,  after  the  misrepresentations  we  had  received,  I  turned  to 
retrace  my  steps  to  Konomah  or  Hoplongmee,  hoping  to  be  able  to 
make  a  detour  and  visit  Ikare  and  Singpagee ;  and  proceeded  down  to 
our  former  encamping  ground  on  the  Toobool,  or  Tzupfoo  river.  The 
fences  and  huts  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Hoplongmee  Nagas,  but  we 
soon  erected  others. 
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Sth.  Advanced  to  the  heighu  beforo  entering  Hoplongmee.  I 
found  some  difficulty  in  procuring  information  regarding  the  cnatoms 
of  the  Nagaa  of  these  parts,  on  accoont  of  their  so^icioaa  charaeter, 
and  fear  of  answering  my  qoestions,  whidi  they  think  might  tend  to 
discover  some  of  the  exceeding  canning  habits  which  they  possess. 
They' are  Tery  fond  of  argnmenty  and  have  reeoorse  to  it  immediately 
they  become  aware  that  they  are  not  able  to  cope  with  their  enemy 
ifiei  armis,  and  do  not  scrapie  to  resort  to  the  most  absard  fiilsefaoods 
to  try  and  intimidate  their  opponents. 

They  are,  like  most  mountaineers,  very  uncleanly,  and  their  habi- 
tations are  seldom  <w  ever  cleared  of  the  filth  of  ages.  The  hoases 
are  large,  and  are  generally  divided  into  two  apartments,  in  which  they 
live  and  keep  their  grain,  animals,  kc.  One  family  only  resides  in  one 
house.  When  not  obliged  to  work,  the  men  are  lasily  inclined,  and 
spend  their  mornings  generally  in  sipping  a  species  of  fermented 
liquor,  but  when  pushed  to  labour,  they  are  very  active,  and  work  very 
cheerfully  to  s<Hne  merry  song.  Their  reaping  song  in  particular 
struck  me  as  being  exceedingly  wild  and  pretty.  They  form  a  Une  of 
men,  women  and  children,  and  advance  together,  singing  in  ch(Mii8  and 
cutting  down  the  crop.  They  cultivate  several  kinds  of  vetches  and 
peas,  and  have  four  or  five  species  of  rice,  some  grown  on  the  mountains, 
and  some  in  the  vales.  The  latt^  are  produced  on  lands  that  have 
been  shaped  out  in  steps  and  are  irrigated  by  the  innugaerable  streams, 
rivulets,  ho.  found  at  the  base  of  nearly  all  the  mountains. 

They  breed  cows,  pigs,  goats,  fowls^  and  dogs,  and  eat  of  nearly  every 
living  animal;  in  fact  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  exception,  rats, 
snakes,  monkeys,  tigers,  elephants,  being  all  equally  tasteful  to  them. 
I  was  informed  that  Konoma,  or  Hoplongmee,  is  composed  of  300 
houses,  half  of  which  are  Angamee  and  ludf  Dewan  Nagas,  but  they 
unite  and  join  in  all  pillaging  expeditions  with  the  two  Angamee 
villages  of  Mozomah  (Ikaree)  and  Khamona  (Impagee),  both  of  50O 
houses  strong.  The  three  villages,  to  keep  up  their  tie  of  alliance^  are 
required  to  give  a  united  feast  once  a  year,  each  village  sending 
a  cow  and  other  articles  for  the  occasion.  The  villages  at  the  northern 
base  of  the  great  range  are  an  admixture  of  the  Angamee  and  Dewan 
tribes.  The  Angamees  are  known  to  the  Nagas  by  the  name  of 
Khunomahy  and  the  tribe  known  by  the  Cacbaree  name  of  Dewansa, 
is  called  Thungeemak;  a  difierence  must  be  observed  between  the 
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names  of  Khunomah  and  Konomah,  the  latter  being  the  name  of 
the  Tillage  of  Hoplongmee,  and  the  former  of  the  Angamee  tribe 
and  of  an  Angamee  village.  I  could  not  obtain  any  accounts  of 
the  origin  of  this  singular  tribe,  who  appear  to  have  been  a  small 
colony  established  in  the  midst  of  a  number  of  tribes,  who»  from  their 
daring  and  ipartial  character,  have  held  all  the  surrounding  tribes 
in  awe,  and  after  increasing  itself  into  three  or  four  villages,  has  com- 
pletely gained  a  supremacy  over  its  neighbour,  and  although  the  latter 
boasted  of  a  much  greater  number  of  villages,  though  not  so  large  as 
the  Angamees,  and  a  larger  tribe,  they  are  not  able  to  attack  them 
in  return,  from  their  want  of  unity  and  confidence.  The  attacks 
of  all  these  wild  tribes  are  looked  upon  in  no  other  light  than 
authorized  martial  exploits  against  their  natural  enemies,  which  sin- 
gular to  say,  they  consider  all  Nagas  not  of  their  own  tribe.  Now 
however  that  they  are  attacked  by  them  in  return,  they  are  becoming 
less  inclined  to  continue  their  former  distant  maurauding  expeditions, 
and  confine  themselves  'merely  to  the  revenge  of  any  injury  they 
may  have,  or  fancy  they  have^  received.  The  Dewan  tribe,  I  imagine 
has  obtained  that  name  from  having  formerly  either  resided  on,  or  come 
from  beyond  the  Dooyang  or  Dewan  river. 

■  From  the  village  of  Yang,  another  tribe  springs  up,  whose  dialect  is 
different  from  either  the  Angamee  or  Dewan  Nagas,  and  who  are  called 
by  the  former  tribe  Zamee.  Beyond  the  Doyang,  other  large  tribes  of 
Nagas  exist ;  Lotah,  Nemsang,  he  &c.  these  triiies  I  am  informed  differ 
from  those  to  the  west  of  that  river,  and  are  under  their  respective 
chiefs,  whose  authority  they  acknowledge,  which' is  contrary  to  the  sys- 
tem of  the  Thuggeemah  (Dewan)  and  Angamees.  The  latter  tribes  when 
about  to  undertake  any  expedition,  assemble  the  aged  and  fighting 
men  of  their  villages  to  discuss  the  matter  over,  and  the  greatest 
bullies  generally  succeed  in  getting  their  wishes  adopted. 

The  Nagas  of  these  parts  acknowledge  the  power  of  three  gods.  The 
first  is  known  by  the  name  of  Rapoo^  to  whom  they  sacrifice  cows  and 
bulls  only.  He  is  the  chief,  and  has  the  power  of  killing  or  curing. 
The  second  is  called  Hunuutdee,  to  whom  they  sacrifice  dogs ;  and  the 
third  Rampaow^  to  whom  they  sacrifice  cocks  and  offer  liquor.  They 
said,  they  had  all  three  the  power  of  killing  or  curing  in  different  dis- 
eases. Their  marriage  ceremony  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Rengma  Nagas. 

6a 
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Landed  property  is  hereditary,  and  k  coltiTated  for  agea  by  the  pro- 
prietort.  In  building  houaea,  neighboiira  are  reqmred  by  eaatom  io 
aasist  each  other,  for  whieh  they  aie  featted  by  the  pencm  whoae  honae 
they  are  building.  On  deaths  of  Ihthera  ocemriBgy  the  propoty  is 
divided,  and  all  the  &mOy  share,  the  hoose  going  to  the  ddeat  sod, 
unless  he  has  one  of  his  own,  when  the  mother  retains  it. 

The  barter  value  of  different  articles  at  the  village  of  Hopkmgmee 
was  as  follows,  a  cow  is  valued  at  10  or  12  conch  shells. 
A  pig  „  „      2  ditto. 

A  fowl  ,,  ,,      1  packet  of  salt 

A  goat  „  „      2  condi  shells. 

A  male  slave  „  „      1  cow  and  3  conch  shdls. 

A  female  ditto.  „  „      3  ditto,  and  4  and  5  ditto. 

The  children  of  slaves  are  slaves. 

The  climate  of  Hoplongmee  is  in  the  month  of  February  very  fine, 
the  days  are  mild,  and  the  nights  very  dear  and  cold,  and  a  strong 
hoar  frost  rests  on  the  ground  till  8  a.m. — I  found  wild  raspberries 
growing  on  the  hills  in  the  vicinity,  and  some  nettles  resembling  those 
found  in  Europe.  The  hills  are  of  considerable  altitude,  and  those  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Hoplongmee  covered  with  stunted 
grass,  with  wooded  patches  on  their  sides.  The  alpine  scenery  is  ex- 
tremely fine^  and  few  eights  could  exceed  the  grandeur  and  fearful 
appearance  of  a  storm  rolling  slowly  through  these  mountain  chaina.  We 
experienced  some  very  high  bleak  winds  on  them. 

The  Nagas  have  several  ways  of  prophesying  the  success  of  any  ex- 
pedition they  are  going  on.  One  is  by  cutting  a  soft  reed  with  thdr 
spear  head  into  flat  pieces,  and  if  the  slices  ftll  to  the  ground  one  waj, 
success  is  sure  to  fall  in  the  opposite  direction  intended ;  according  to 
the  number  follen  that  way,  so  will  be  the  proportion  of  ill  luck ;  sue* 
cess  by  another  mode  is  by  the  means  of  the  flight  of  a  cock.  If  he 
flies  strong  and  far,  it  is  a  favourable  sign ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  he 
should  fly  weakly,  and  to  no  distance,  ill  luck  is  sure  to  Misue.  In  gmDg 
on  an  expedition,  if  a  deer  cross  their  path  they  return,  and  defer  their 
trip  till  some  other  day.  This  same  superstition  prevails  also  amongst 
the  Shan  tribes,  with  the  slight  diflerence,  that  if  a  deer  cross  their  path 
fipom  right  to  left,  they  proceed,  but  if  in  the  opposite  direction,  i«  e.  from 
left  to  right,  they  return  immediately,  considering  it  a  wamisg  not  to 
proceed  upon  any  expedition. 
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Leaving  about  9  a.  ic»  we  ^rosaed  the  great  raoge^  and  after  a  very 
fatigaing  marohy  4id  not  eneamp  on  the  Unorue  or  De«em  river  tiU 
duak  of  evening ;  we  Uiis  day  reached  a  sUream,  three  miles  to  the  «ottth 
of  Jykameei  the  distance  from  that  village  to  the  base  of  the  great  range 
beiiig  nilher  too  far  for  the  coolies. 

I5ih  P^MTUtury — QoittiDg  at  6^  a.  mu  an  hour's  march  brought 
us  to  Jykamee.  We  encamped  this  day  on  the  Desem  river,  at  the 
southern  base  of  the  Sumoogeding  hilL 

We  discovered  the  tea  tree  growing  in  the  neighbourtiood  of  camp 
in  a  very  luxuriant  manner,  the  country  is  of  the  same  description 
of  low  hills,  as  fiwnd  in  the  vicinity  of  Jykamee. 

Id^.  Marched  round  the  village,  to  avoid  going  through  it,  as  the 
Nagas  seemed  to  have  much  objection  to  it,  and  met  some  Nagas  from 
other  villages. 

20ih.  Leaving  Pepamee,  and  proceeding  for  about  a  mile^  we  came  to 
some  trees,  in  which  I  halted  the  party ;  we  encamped  upon  a  small 
stream  about  four  miles  from  Pepamee.  In  the  evening  we  observed  their 
beacons  alight  (on  high  hills)  in  all  directions,  which  I  found  out 
were  s^nals  of  our  position,  and  movements ;  the  number  of  beacons 
burning  at  the  same  time,  being  the  signal  of  our  advance,  retirement, 
or  halting  place ;  the  path  was  very  good,  over  a  ridge  of  low  hills. 

2\9U  Our  progress  was  very  slow,  and  although  the  distance  to 
Juppmah  was  four  or  five  miles,  we  did  not  arrive  there  till  3  f.  m.  We 
entered  the  village  through  a  narrow  lane,  with  a  stone  wall  on  either 
side,  and  a  bamboo  trellis  work  over  it,  and  a  single  plank  of  consider- 
able thickness  as  a  door«  This  village  was  a  very  old  one,  of  about 
800  houses,  although  report  always  augmented  the  number  to  500  \  it  is 
composed  of  half  Angamee  and  half  Dewan  Nagas.  Some  of  their  stools 
or  bedsteads  were  very  large,  cut  out  of  a  single  tree,  and  they  held 
them  in  great  esteem ;  their  iron  instruments  being  of  the  most  infe- 
rior description,  it  must  have  taken  them  considerable  time  and 
labour  to  cut  out  the  trees.  We  found  a  great  quantity  of  rice  in 
the  jungle,  of  four  or  five  different  kinds. 

The  Rengma  river  winds  past  the  western  foot  (^  the  hill  this  village 
is  situated  on.  On  a  hill  on  its  right  bank,  bearing  from  Juppmah 
55^,  is  the  village  of  Bephomee.  The  country  about  this  is  composed 
of  good  sized  mountains,  though  of  much  less  altitude  than  those  of  the 
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great  range,  averaging  from  two  to  three  thousand  feet  high.  The 
Samoogoding  range,  after  admitting  the  Desem  river  through  it  to 
the  east  of  that  village,  continues  in  a  north-eastern  direction  tiO  it 
is  again  broken  by  the  Rengma  river  passing  through  it,  and  it  finally 
ends  at  the  Doyang  river ;  the  hills  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  latter 
river  extending  down  its  course  to  about  the  parallel  of  latitude  of 
Mohong  Dhejooa.  The  mountain  on  which  Juppmah  is  situated,  over- 
looks the  Sumoogoding  ridge,  and  the  whole  country  is  visible  up  to 
the  Rengma  Naga  hills,  to  the  west  of  the  Dhunsiri;  the  eye  extending 
over  a  vast  dark  looking  forest  plain,  with  the  course  of  the  Rengma 
winding  through  it,  till  it  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  distance.  The  hills  to 
the  east,  between  the  Rengma  and  Doyang  river,  are  of  a  &r  less 
height  than  those  to  the  west  of  the  former  river,  and  run  in  paralld 
ridges,  east  and  west.  The  largest  mountains  lay  in  detached  ridges 
to  the  south  of  the  great  range. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  latter  range  would  form  a  well  defined 
boundary  between  Assam  and  Munipoor,  running  in  an  almost  uninter* 
rupted  straight  line  from  the  Meghpoor  valley  up  to  the  Rengma  river, 
a  slight  bend  only  taking  place  to  the  southward,  of  not  much  con- 
sequence, about  Berem. 

I  regret  extremely  I  was  not  able  to  prosecute  my  examination  of 
the  country  further  to  the  eastward,  which  I  was  obliged  to  give  up 
on  account  of  the  delay  that  I  had  been  subjected  to  in  the  plains,  and 
the  lateness  of  the  season  at  which  I  entered  the  hills.  Sickness  had 
commenced  in  camp,  which  made  marching  very  harassing  with  the 
limited  means  1  had  of  conveyance. 

27M.  After  much  difficulty  in  providing  conveyance  for  the  sick,  I 
left  this  ground,  and  returned  by  the  path  we  had  come. 

We  encamped  in  our  former  fences  of  the  20th. 

On  the  28lA,  reached  Meyepamah  *,  and  on  the  29^  arrived  at  Sumoo- 
goding, and  found  that  the  whole  of  the  stockade,  grain,  and  property  left 
behind,  had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  through  the  carelessness  of  a  sepoy. 

2nd  March,  Deeming  it  imprudent  to  trust  a  post  at  such  a  distance 
from  any  civilized  population  with  only  a  few  maunds  of  grain  in  a 
weak  stockade,  and  fearing  the  ill  will  of  the  villagers,  I  brought  the 
whole  party  down  to  Dhemapoor,  where  we  found  200  maunds  of  grain 
assembled. 
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A  short  Memoir  of  MeekMar  GhoA^  ihe  Armenum  Legislator.    By 

Johannes  Avdall^  Esq.,  M,A.S.  ifo. 

Armenia,  that  fayoured  portion  of  the  globe,  famed  in  the  page 
of  ancient  and  modem  history  both  for  its  physical  resoarces  and 
political  changes,  is  generally  admitted  to  have  been  prolific  in 
giving  birth  to  men  of  vigorous  minds,  and  no  ordinary  attain- 
ments, maogre  the  lamentable  disasters  conseqaent  on  the  overthrow 
of  the  dynasties  of  its  kings^  and  the  invasion  of  the  barbaric  hordes,  by 
which  it  was  overran  in  the  various  periods  of  its  history. 

The  suliject  of  this  memoir,  Mechithar  Ghosh,  was  born  in  the 
Armenian  era  592,  corresponding  with  Anno  Domini  1143,  in  the 
city  of  Ganzak,  once  the  capital  of  Armenia  Major,  situated  between 
the  sea  or  lake  of  Gelam  and  the  river  Kiir,  or  Cyrus.  While  in 
his  teens,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Armenian  language 
and  classical  literature,  under  the  able  and  paternal  tuition  of  the 
learned  friar  Johannes  of  Taviish.  His  heart  burned  with  a  love 
of  knowledge,  and  his  whole  attention  was  literally  absorbed  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  learning  of  his  country.  The  death  of  his  preceptor, 
which  imbued  his  mind  with  a  tinge  of  melancholy,  and  subjected 
him  to  a  temporary  dejection  of  spirits,  was  not  allowed  to  cool  his 
ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  his  fiivourite  study.  From  an  association  with 
learned  men  of  all  ages  and  all  grades,  he  derived  an  exhaustless 
fund  of  knowledge,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  enrich  his  mind 
with  the  gems  of  science  and  literature.  Not  content  with  the 
intellectual  riches  of  which  he  was  already  possessed,  he  repaired 
towards  the  frontier  of  the  Black  mountain,(0  then  the  acknowledged 
centre  of  all  HaicanC)  learning  and  science,  and  the  reputed  resort 
of  all  men  of  letters  and  genius,  with  the  view  of  extending  his  mental 
acquirements,  and  attaining  to  the  highest  possible  eminence  amongst 
his  contemporaneous  literati  of  Armenia.  Here  he  was  received  with 
the  greatest  kindness,  and  the  most  marked  attention,  by  liis  kindred 
spirits ;  and  ultimately  had  the  gratification  to  see  his  laudable  endea- 
vours crowned  with  the  most  triumphant  success.    He  had  the  merit 

(I)  Ulrwt.  }_Jrtum!h  inArmenian. 

(')  Haic  ^'y^  was  the  |^and' progenitor  of  the  Aimeniaiu,  who  are  also  called 
Haics  ^HSf^ '  sfler  his  name. 
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of  ranking  in  the  list  of  the  mo§t  learned  and  erudite  of  his  age,  a 
oooBumrnation  to  which  hn  whole  anbidoa  asfttved  !  The  extent  of  his 
learning  coold  only  i>e  equalled  by  the  d^ree  of  aastaity  which  he 
had  imposed  on  the  mode  of  his  life.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  all, 
for  the  urbanity  of  his  manners,  and  rigidness  of  his  moral  discipline. 
After  a  stay  of  some  years  in  the  society  <^  men  eminent  for  their  lawe 
and  acquisition  of  wisdom,  he  went  to  the  dJky  of  Carin,l')  (the  modem 
Erzerum)  preparatory  to  returning  to  Ganzak,  the  land  of  his  birth. 
No  sooner  had  he  commenced  tasting  the  sweets  of  the  company  of  his 
rekitives  and  nearest  friends,  after  a  long  separation,  than  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  feel  the  disasters  from  the  inroads  of  the  Sqrthians,  by 
whom  that  part  of  the  countiy  was  cruelly  harassed  and  devastated. 
This  induced  him  to  quit  his  native  soil,  and  to  proceed  to  the  proyince 
of  Khachen,  where  resided  V^hthknk,  the  prince  of  Hatlierka,0  under 
whose  protection  he  expected  to  eiyoy  comparative  ease  and  freedom 
from  the  molestation  of  unbeUevers.  Here  he  meditated  the  i»opriety  of 
devoting  himself  to  a  monastic  life ;  and  having  determined  on  this  step, 
he  bade  adieu  to  his  protector,  and  repaired  to  the  province  of  Kain, 
where  stood  a  convent,  known  by  the  appellation  of  Ketick.(')  He 
took  shelter  within  the  precincts  of  this  monastery,  and  joined  its 
inmates  with  a  full  acquiescence  in  the  rules  of  the  institution. 

On  the  demolition  of  that  convent  by  the  incursions  of  enemies,  he 
constructed  a  new  one  on  the  spot,  called  the  *'  Valley  of  Tanz^t^O 
He  also  built  in  this  place  a  church,  consecrated  by  the  name  of  St. 
Gregory  the  Illuminator,D  and  a  small  chapel  dedicated  to  St. 
John  the  Baptist.C^)  Subsequently,  on  the  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation in  that  place,  he  erected  another  church  of  solid  stone,  and 
on  a  more  extensive  scaler  which  was  consecrated  by  the  name  of  the 
holy  Deiparous.     The  erection  of  this  sacred  edifice  was  finished  in 

(')  ticvf^*^  Carin  u  the  name  of  the  city  of  Erxertlm,  in  the  daasical  atlas  of 
Armenia. 

<*)  U,"^t«««»'*»f  kt'"^  t^l^4^  in  Amettian. 

(^)  S^M^  ^^  ^mlpy  4m%^  in  Amenian. 

(")  Taax  S«»bi  signifies  pear  in  Anneniaa.  The  valley  abounded  in  pears»  and 
was  therefore  called  Su#bi«fi.«f  Tansut,  or  full  qf  pears. 

(')  0«*-««  •hrfw  l^««-««««-wWfe.  St  Gregory  the  Illuminator  lourished  in  the 
third  century,  and  evangelised  Armenia. 

C)  0»<-ff>  6»4.^««%'^'4<«  irf^A^  in  Armenian. 
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the  year  1191.  The  convent,  newly  constructed  by  him,  reoeived 
the  name  of  SLetick/^)  which  appellation  was  afterwards  applied  to 
Um,  in  commemoration  of  his  being  the  founder  of  that  monastery. 
He  was  also  known  by  the  cognomen  Gheeh,(^)  which  appellattive  waa 
added  to  his  Chriadan  name^  in  eonaequenee  of  his  having  very  little,  or 
no  beard ;  this  circumstance  is  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  hk 
cotemporary  and  conntrymany  KirakusC^^)  Ganzakensis^  who  had  the 
honour  and  pleasure  of  his  personal  acquaintance  and  friendship* 

Meohithar  Ghosh  is  known  to  have  been  the  autiior  of  numerous 
works  of  sterling  merit*  He  wrote  a  book  on  human  nature,  in  the 
shape  of  an  address  from  Adam  to  liis  sons^  and  from  Eve  to  her 
daughters.  He  also  wrote  several  treatises  on  the  Christian  ftith,  and 
on  the  Communion  of  the  Altar.  His  pastoral  and  admonitory  epistles 
are  also  extant,  and  affi>rd  a  proof  of  his  unassuming  piety  and  philan^ 
throphy.  At  the  end  of  this  epistolary  work  he  says,  '<  If  I  have  ever 
erred  in  addressing  these  monitoiy  letters  to  my  countrymen,  or  un- 
intentionally offended  those  whom  I  intended  to  ben^t,  I  am  most 
cordially  penitent  for  my  error,  and  readily  ask  Uieir  indulgence  and 
forgiveness."  He  is  also  said  to  have  written  a  conunentary  on  the 
book  of  Jeremiah,  and  a  great  many  saoved  odes  and  poetical  pieces. 
Some  of  the  latter  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  and  are  pro- 
nounced to  be  sufficiently  elegant  and  sublime,  to  stamp  him  as  a 
poet  of  no  ordinary  kind.  His  composition  of  ^' Choice  Fables,"  is  a 
CQSBibination  of  the  utUe  duloif  and  indicates  his  capacity  to  unite 
a  great  deal  of  instruction  with  much  amusement  Of  all  the  works  of 
Meohithar  Ghosh,  the  latter  is  the  only  one  that  has  ever  been 
printed.  It  waa  published  by  the  Mechitharistio(^)  Society  of  Venice, 
on  the  18th  of  January  1790.  The  chief  recommendation  of  these 
Fables  is,  their  originality,  for  which  they  are  considered  to  be  far 

(*)  The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  also  called  Wh^P^  S^«4«y  Mechitkarof 
Ketick. 

(1®)  Ghoth  S^2.iii  Amcniaii  signifies  4^«np^  or  4^<«By  »  vulgo  4^0««*{  f  and  in 
English,  beardiess,  or  one  kamng  very  UHle  heard, 

(")  \\h'^kna  <H»biiii4frj^  in  Armenian.  Kiiakns  is  ftom  the  Qreek  word 
Kv^Ca  Y  O^,  and  its  adoption  as  a  proper  name,  is  very  common  among  the  Armenians. 

(«*)  l^is  Sodety  was  founded  by  Mechithar  of  Sebastia,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Its  members  have  been  pre-eminently  successftil  in  promoting  the 
revival  of  Armenian  literature,  and  the  publication  of  numerous  works  of  considerable 
merit. 
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taperior  to  the  "  Select  Fables  of  Vartao,"  published  at  Paris  in  the 
year  18259  with  a  French  translation,  by  that  most  inde&tigable 
and  highly  distingaished  orientalist,  M.  J.  St  Martin,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  that  place. 

But  the  crowning  literary  production  of  this  great  Leviathan  of 
Armenian  literature^  is  the  Code  of  Laws  which  he  concocted,  framed, 
and  promulgated,  in  the  year  1184,  and  which  has  immortalised 
his  name  as  a  legislator  and  first-rate  author,  in  the  recollection  of 
posterity.  In  the  preparation  of  this  law-book,  he  availed  himself  of  the 
assistance  of  Frater  Josephus  and  Frater  Paulus,  both  equally  distinguish- 
ed in  the  page  of  our  national  history,  for  their  literary  attainments  and 
deep  research.  The  laws  comprised  in  this  Herculean  work  are  both 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  Arme- 
nians of  those  days.  Mechithar  Ghosh  shines  more  conspicuously  in  the 
character  of  a  legislator  than  in  that  of  a  divine,  a  disciplinarian,  an 
annotator,  a  poet,  or  a  fabulist.  I  have  treated,  at  great  length  of  the 
code  of  this  eminent  legislator,  in  my  *^  Essay  on  the  Laws  and  Law- 
Books  of  the  ArmenianSy^C**)  and  furnished  some  specimens  of  the  laws 
contained  therein.  I  must  here  repeat,  what  I  have  already  stated 
elsewhere,  my  deep  regret  at  the  total  absence  of  a  printed  Armenian 
standard  Code  of  Laws,  to  the  great  inconvenience  and  difficulty  of  the 
Armenians  located  within  the  pale  of  the  Honorable  Company's  courts 
in  this  country.  Authentic  and  genuine  copies(*^)  of  the  law-book  of 
Mechithar  Ghosh,  are  to  be  found  in  the  extensive  library  of  the  Me- 
chitharistic  Society  of  Venice.  Want  of  funds  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  printing,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  is  the  only  cause  of  the  non- 
publication  of  this  valuable  work  of  antiquity ;  which,  if  published,  would 
unquestionably  be  considered  one  of  paramount  interest  and  utility  to 
the  Armenian  nation  in  general,  and  to  the  Armenian  colonists  of 
Bengal  in  particular.  If  the  Armenians  living  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Zillah  courts  of  this  country,  be  really  willing  to  promote  the 
security  of  the  property  of  their  children,  let  them  step  forward  with 


(")  Whicli  will  ahortly  be  published. 

(*^)  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  been  credibly  infonned  that  correct  and  elegantly 
written  copies  of  this  book  are  also  kept  in  the  library  of  Etchmiatchin.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  work  in  question  will  speedily  be  published,  either  at  Venice  or  Etch- 
miatchin. 
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their  purges  unatrang,  and,  with  a  spirit  of  true  patriotism,  bestow  this 
posthumoos  work  of  their  renowsed  legislator  of  the  twelfth  century, 
as  an  invaluable  boon  on  their  expatriated  countrymen  of  British 
India. 

But  to  return  to  the  immediate  subject  of  this  brief  memoir.     In 
almost  all  national  meetings,  and  in  all  synodical  proceedings,  Mechl- 
thar  Ghosh  took  a  willing  and  active  part     He  was  present  in  the 
grand  council,  convened  in  1178,  at  Hiromclah,(*^)  having  for  its  object 
the  formation  of  a  union  between  the  Armenian  and  Greek  churches. 
His  presence  was  also  considered  to  be  indispensably  necessary  in  the 
two  synods,  respectively  assembled  at  Lori  and  Ani,  in  the  province  of 
Shirak,  between  the  years  1205  and  1207,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
reconcUing  differences  and  dissensions,  provoked  by  uneasy  and  turbulent 
spirits.    He  was  desired  by  a  particular  invitation,  bearing  the  signa* 
tures  of  the  principal  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  to  favour  them  with  his 
attendance.      He  attended  the  council  of  Lori,  but  sent  an  apology 
for  his  inability  to  be  present  in  the  synod  of  Ani.    Advanced  age, 
aggravated  by  bodily  infirmities,  was  the  unavoidable  cause  of  his  ab- 
sence from  that  assembly.    He  sent,  however,  his  vote  in  writing, 
expressive  of  his  acquiescence  in  the  proceedings  of  the  majority  of 
the  meeting.     Not  quite  contented  with  this,  and  unsuccessful  in 
bringing  the  affairs  of  the  meeting  to  a  satisfactory  termination,  the 
assembled  Bishops  persuaded  Mechithar  Ghosh,  by  repeating  their  soli- 
citations in  writing,  to  honour  the  assembly  with  his  presence.     The 
meeting  stood  adjourned,  waiting  his  arrival  with  no  small  degree  of 
anxiety.     *'  Hasten,"  said  they  in  their  letter,  "  to  our  succour,  for  we 
are  sadly  divided ;  and  the  division  cannot  be  healed  but  by  a  sweet 
word  from  your  lips.   Your  apology  for  your  advanced  age  and  bodily 
infirmities,  is  inadmissible.     Should  you  be  visited  by  death  on  your 
journey  hither,  we  shall  hold  your  memory  in  reverence  by  a  suitable 
and  lasting  monument,  worthy  of  the  public  virtues  of  the  best  of 
our  divines.   Only  hasten  to  our  succour  !*'  Mechithar  Ghosh  complied 
with  their  wishes,  however  fatiguing  and  wes^some  the  journey  to 
a  valetudinarian  of  his  age  and  description.  His  presence  at  the  assem- 
ble) Z^ufaH/agi  in  Armenian.    The  etymological  signification  of  Hiromclah  is  the 
cattle  qf  Rome.    It  was  an  impregnable  fortress  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  belonged 
to  the  Count  of  Jocelyn  during  the  days  of  the  Crusaders. 

6n 
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bly  had  an  electric  effect  A  short  address  from  him^  jadidoasly  and 
temperately  worded,  calmed  and  soothed  the  assembled  multitade. 
The  differences  and  dissensions  were  buried  in  the  waters  of  Lethe ; 
peace  and  unanimity  restored ;  and  the  assembly  dispersed  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  parties. 

Such  a  wonderful  character  was  Mechithar  Ghosh ;  and  so  universally 
esteemed,  admired,  honoured  and  respected  by  his  countrymen,  for  his 
public  and  private  virtues.  The  qualities  of  his  mind  kept  pace  with  the 
qualities  of  his  heart  He  attained  to  a  good  patriarchal  age,  and 
terminated  his  earthly  career,  Anno  Domini  1213,  and  his  remains  were 
interred  in  the  convent  of  Ketick,  with  every  demonstration  of  honour 
and  affection  becoming  the  memory  of  so  great  and  useful  a  man. 

He  had  a  great  number  of  pupils,  several  of  whom  survived  him, 
and  rendered  themselves  distinguished  by  their  literary  productions, 
and  acts  of  public  utility.  I  cannot  better  conclude  the  memoir  of 
this  very  learned  and  truly  excellent  man,  than  in  the  words  of  hia 
countryman  and  contemporary,  Kirakus  €ranzakensis :-~ 

ff  £tfm  ivlwcjiflr  Ifupuf  i^^patp^  ^mMJrul^  •  •  •  «  «  f"^^  %i^m 
H^tAualJlutli^  A.  ik  z^ffp^^^  f  •  •  ifufaAi  w^aai^u^  ^ut^uua.^  putfm^J]^  T^ 
"  kft^  'b  k-^^  tlutpuMuuiIrm  ^m^kkfit  fff%^uJhu  9  A.  ^^(fl»  '^  4"'WA 
*'  Muiutkirpimtug  iiuintlj*  na-tnAk^  *t  %ilUiMg  9  k.  mniini-flh  ilfrpumffit  ^pmtlSu^m 
"  ^c  pu$miia~itl^  jui^^pmu$^%npiu  ^uiab%  '^  uiaumfit.  /(utp^jugui^ mutkmk  9" 

"  There  were  many  who  availed  themselves  of  the  benefit  of  his 
indoctrination.  The  fame  of  his  learning  had  spread  far  and  wide^ 
and  attracted  pupils  from  aU  parts  of  the  country.  He  comforted  them 
all,  pursuant  to  the  literal  meaning  of  his  own  name  !(*")  His  words  and 
instruction  were  beneficial,  and  full  of  merit  and  grace!  Owing  to  the 
celebrity  of  his  name,  many  who  had  been  invested  with  the  degree  of 
professorship,  scrupled  to  acknowledge  their  own  dignity,  and  went  to 
him  with  the  profession  of  pupilage  on  their  lips.  They  were  indoc- 
trinated by  him,  and  newly  received  order.  Several  of  his  pupils  had 
the  merit  of  being  honored  with  the  doctoral  degree." 

(**)  Mechithar  J^iufiChup  etymologically  signifies  concur,  coif^crtinff,  eomfart" 
able,  con\fortt  in  the  Armenian  language. 
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LeUevy  forwarding  apaper  on  theformtUion  of  the  Museum  of  Economic 
Geology  of  India,  from  Captain  Tremenhebae,  Engineers^  to  H. 
ToBRBNB,  Esq*  Secretary  to  the  Astatic  Society, 

CaicuttOy  27th  Januaryy  1841. 

I  have  the  honour  to  state  for  the  information  of  the  President  and 
Members  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  that  the  collection  of  specimens  form- 
ing the  basis  of  a  Museum  of  Economic  Geology,  is  placed  in  the  room 
which  the  Society  has  been  pleased  to  appropriate  to  that  purpose. 

I  regret  that  my  stay  in  Calcutta  is  so  short  that  I  shall  be  unable 
to  complete  the  labelling  of  the  specimens  before  my  departure  for 
Moulmein.  The  labels  are,  howoTer,  all  prepared,  and  Mr.  Piddington 
has  kindly  undertaken  to  place  them  near  to  each  specimen,  so  as  to 
render  them  distinctly  legible.  Corresponding  printed  numbers,  which 
are  also  ready,  are  to  be  affixed  to  the  specimens  themselves,  the  num- 
bers now  attached  being  only  of  a  temporary  description. 

To  provide,  as  far  as  possible,  for  obtaining  specimens  of  Indian 
mineral  products,  ^,  and  to  explain  the  principles  and  objects  of  a 
Museum  of  this  description,  I  have  prepared  a  memorandum,  in 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  the  substances  which  it  is  con- 
sidered desirable  to  collect,  and  the  indications  by  which  localities^ 
which  are  likely  to  afford  them  may  be  traced  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
require  little  or  no  previous  acquaintance  with  mineralogy  or  geology, 
to  render  contributions  useful  and  illustrative. 

A  similar  communication  has  been  made  to  the  Qovernment  of 
Bengal,  with  a  view  of  increasing  the  collection  of  specimens  suited  to 
the  objects  proposed ;  and  should  your  Society  concur  in  the  sugges- 
tions contained  in  the  paper  herewith  enclosed,  its  communication  to 
the  corresponding  members  of  your  Society,  may  prove  of  service  to 
the  Museum  of  Economic  Geology,  now  forming. 

It  is  my  intention,  in  compliance  with  a  suggestion  from  Govern- 
ment to  that  effect,  to  maintain  a  correspondence,  during  my  absence, 
with  the  Curator  of  your  Museum,  by  which,  and  by  personal  com- 
munication,  on  any  occasional  visit  which  I  may  make  to  Calcutta,  I 
shall  be  able  to  arrange  for  the  disposal  of  specimens,  which  the  Cura- 
tor may  receive,  in  furtherance  of  the  views  herein  alluded  to. 
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MEMORARDUIff. 

Numerous  specimens  of  coal,  and  of  ores  of  tlie  useful  metals, 
recently  received  by  Government  from  the  Court  of  DirectiHv,  have 
been  placed,  with  the  consent  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  in  one  of  the 
Society's  rooms,  at  their  house  in  Park  Street,  where  they  are  arranged 
for  public  inspection.  These  specimens  form  part  of  a  oolleeti<Hi,  to 
which  it  is  intended  that  additions  shall  be  made,  until  a  complete 
series,  exhibiting  the  mineral  products  of  Great  Britain  shall  be  ob- 
tained ;  exemplifying  at  the  same  time,  their  modes  of  occurrence  in 
rock  formations,  and  the  processes  of  converting  the  rough  ores  to  the 
metallic  state.  With  this  view  communications  have  been  opened 
with  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  England,  for  the  supply 
and  interchange  of  specimens  suited  to  the  objects  proposed. 

Simultaneously  with  these,  it  is  proposed  to  collect,  with  the  aid  of 
Engineer  Officers,  Officers  of  the  Revenue  Survey,  and  by  donations 
from  individuals  interested  in  the  subject,  specimens  of  similar  pro* 
ducts  and  processes  of  manufacture  of  this  countiy,  which  will  be  ar- 
ranged in  a  manner  convenient  for  comparison  with  the  foregoing,  and 
for  exhibiting  at  one  view  the  mineral  resources  of  India. 

To  these  will  be  added  specimens  of  soils,  and  other  substances, 
showing  the  application  of  Geology  to  Agriculture ;  specimens  of  ma- 
terials used  for  public  buildings,  and  for  roads ;  models  of  machinoy 
adapted  to  mining  and  agriculture  in  India;  and,  lastly,  records  of 
mining  operations  which  have  been  undertaken,  or  are  still  in  progress. 

Materials  will  thus  be  obtained,  at  no  distant  date,  for  a  Moseom 
designed  to  illustrate  the  application  of  geology  to  the  useful  purposes 
of  life,  to  be  entitled  **  The  Museum  of  Economic  Geology  of  India." 

The  Museum  already  possesses  a  series  of  specimens  of  British  coal 
and  ironstone  from  the  South  Wales  and  South  Staffi>rd8hire  districts, 
from  the  forest  of  Dean,  and  from  Newcastle.  In  British  tin  and  copper 
ores,  chiefly  from  Cornwall,  the  collection  may  be  considered  complete. 

The  collection  of  specimens,  exhibiting  the  various  stages  of  metal- 
lurgical processes,  comprises  illustrative  series  of  iron^smelting,  and 
manufacture,  as  practised  in  South  Wales;  of  the  tin  smelting  of 
Cornwall ;  and  of  copper  smelting,  as  practised  at  Swansea.  To  these, 
it  is  intended  to  add  the  Bristol  mode  of  manufacturing  brass  and  the 
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new  and  old  methods  of  reducing  zinc  from  its  orea.  Other  mineral 
subetancee  employed  in  the  arts  and  manufMstnres  wiU  also  be  includ- 
edy  snch  as  those  illustrative  of  porcelain,  common  earthenware,  pot- 
tery, fire  bricks,  and  other  manufoctures  from  days  and  their  com- 
pounds, and  of  metallic  oxides  and  earths  employed  as  pigments, 
showing  the  mode  in  which  they  may  be  usefully  and  permanently 
associated  with  each  otlier  \  as  well  as  a  series  showing  the  important 
manu&cture  of  glass. 

In  the  agricultural  section,  specimens  of  Indian  soUs  and  subsoils, 
or  subjacent  rocks,  will  be  coUected,  with  information  of  the  mode  of 
treatment  and  usual  produce  of  the  land,  together  with  the  conditions 
of  exposure  and  meteorological  influences  to  which  it  is  subject.  By 
analysing  such  specimens,  the  connection  of  agricultural  products  with 
the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  the  soil,  as  well  the  mineral 
and  vegetable  substances  most  fitted  for  increasing  the  fertility  of  the 
land,  will  be  ascertained ;  and  the  results  being  compared  with  others 
similarly  obtained  in  this,  or  in  other  countries,*  correct  principles  will 
be  established,  either  for  the  introduction  of  new  products  of  cultiva- 
tion, or  for  the  improvement  of  those  already  existing.  The  substra- 
tum of  soils  being  generally  an  element  in  their  relative  fertility,  an  in- 
spection of  these  alone  would  lead  to  suggestions  of  much  value  to  the 
cultivator,  and  to  a  knowledge  of  the  geological  character  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  country  from  which  they  may  be  taken. 

Another  section  will  comprise  stones,  slates,  marbles,  porphyries, 
ornamental  granites,  and  other  building  materials,  as  mortars,  cements, 
and  other  artificial  compounds,  applicable  to  architectural  and  engi- 
neering purposes. 

A  focus  will  thus  be  presented,  to  concentrate  all  information  relating 
to  the  Economic  Geology  of  India,  and  it  is  considered  that  a  collec- 
tion of  natural  products,  such  as  it  will  contain,  may  serve  to  point  out 
localities  which  would  be  worthy  of  attention ;  and  by  exciting  the  in- 

*  We  have  leamt,  while  this  Memoraodum  is  passing  through  the  press,  that  a  ftur 
wider  interest  is  taken  at  home  in  the  improTement  of  India  in  connection  with  iti 
agriculture,  then  has  ever  heretofore  been  the  case.  Our  acting  Curator,  Mr.  Pidding- 
ton,  having  requested  Mr.  Stikeman  the  Secretary  to  the  East  India  and  China  Asso- 
ciation to  procure  for  him  some  sugar  soils  from  the  West  Indies,  for  comparative  an- 
alysis with  those  of  India,  the  Mauritius,  &c,  Mr.  Stikeman  applied  to  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, who,  upon  the  recommendation  of  Sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse,  has  kindly  obtained  an 
assortment  of  soils  from  the  West  Indies,  and  their  arrival  here  is  daily  expected.— Ed. 
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teref  t  of  the  private  speculator,  tend  to  develop  the  minend  and  agri- 
cultoral  resources  of  the  country.  An  efficient  means  would  also  be 
afforded,  of  imparting  instruction  to  native  youths,  whose  services  may 
be  made  available  towards  the  gradual  accomplishment  of  the  objects 
proposed,  with  reference  to  the  vast  extent  of  territory  which  is  open 
to  investigation. 

It  will  be  perceived  from  the  above,  that  this  Museum  is  not  intend* 
ed  for  the  reception  of  specimens  of  rocks  or  fossils  to  illustrate  points 
of  theoretical  geology,  but  to  exhibit  those  substances  occurring  occa- 
sionally in  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth  and  others^  which  are  apptica- 
ble  to  the  useful  purposes  of  life. 

To  those  therefore,  who  may  be  requested,  or  who  may  be  desirous 

iiiMna  sabttaneet.  to  afford  assistance  in  futtherance  of  the  objects 
here  set  forth,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state,  that,  any  mineral  or  metallic 
substances,  accompanied  by  specimens  of  the  rocks  in  which  they  are 
found,  with  descriptions  of  locality  and  mode  of  occurrence,  will  be  of 
service  to  a  Museum  of  this  description.  The  fissures  and  crevicee 
of  rocky  strata,  either  along  shores,  or  in  vallies  and  ravines,  should  be 
examined,  and  indications  will  often  be  found  in  water  courses  and 
river  beds,  whereby  metallic  ores  may  be  traced  to  the  source  from 
whence  they  have  been  abraded.  Tin,  gold,  and  platina  aire  usually 
found  in  such  situations ;  small  rounded  masses  of  the  former,  denomi* 
nated  stream  tin,  being  scarcely  distinguishable,  save  by  their  higher 
specific  gravity,  from  common  pebbles.  The  sands  of  rivers  should  be 
sometimes  washed,  as  should  also  the  alluvial  detritus  found  in  valleys 
or  beneath  the  surfiice  of  level  plains.  Indications  of  copper  are  often 
afforded  by  a  ferruginous  and  somewhat  friable  substance  near  the  sur- 
face^  specimens  of  which  are  desirable,  as  they  serve  often,  with  practised 
miners,  to  point  the  probable  prospect  of  ore  beneath.  The  vicinity  of 
rocks,  coloured  green,  blue,  Sec.  may  also  be  worthy  of  examination. 

If  with  such  specimens,  the  probable  thickness  of  the  stratum  of  rocks 
in  which  they,  occur,  its  dip,  including  the  angle  of  inclination  to  the 
horizon,  and  direction  of  the  beds  by  compass,  be  given,  as  well  as  the 
direction  of  any  fissures  that  may  be  observed,  it  will  enhance  the  value 
of  the  information  afforded.  A  convenient  size  for  specimens^  is  about 
three  inches  square,  and  about  an  inch  in  tliickness,  those  of  the  accom- 
panying roclc,  may  be  four  or  four  and  a  half  by  three  inches,  and  about 
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the  tame  thickneM.  They  should  be  carefully  numbered,  both  on  the 
specimens  themselves,  and  on  the  envelope  in  which  they  are  wrapped ; 
one  copy  of  the  list  to  which  the  numbers  will  refer,  should  be  trans* 
mitted  by  dawk,  and  another  placed  in  the  box  with  the  specimens. 

Specimens  of  slates,  with  the  dimensions,  quantity,  and  rate  at  which 
Building matarUb.  they  can  be  obtained;  also  of  marbles,  and  building 
stones,  cut  into  six  inch  cubes,  will  be  desirable.  The  expense  of  quarry- 
ing and  of  transport  to  the  nearest  water  conveyance  should  be  detailed. 
One  side  of  the  cubes  should  be  left  to  exhibit  the  exposed  or  weather* 
ed  surface  of  the  rock,  the  others  roughly  chiselled.  The  cubes  of 
marble  may  be  polished,  except  on  their  under  surfaces. 

The  quality  of  water  at  the  issue  of  springs,  and  the  sediment  depo« 

if^^i^^H^  Of     ^^^  ^7  them,  should  be  particularly  noticed,  as  they 
apiingi.  rise  to  the  surface,  generally,  at  some  fault  or  disloca- 

tion of  the  strata,  and  will  probably  be  imbued  with  matter  derived  from 
the  metallic  bodies  with  which  they  may  have  been  in  contact  Thus, 
water  percolating  through  a  bed  of  coal  has  often  its  surface  coated 
with  a  thin  film  of  oxide  of  iron,  derived  from  the  decomposition  of 
iron  pyrites,  diffused  through  the  coaL  When  traces  of  coal  are  dis- 
covered, it  would  be  very  desirable  to  transmit  pieces  of  the  strata  of 
rock  with  which  it  is  supposed  the  coal  is  associated,  stating  the  extent 
of  surface  which  the  deposit  is  believed  to  cover,  and  the  depth  at 
which  it  is  found ;  accompanied,  if  possible,  by  a  vertical  section,  with 
figured  dimensions  of  the  accompanying  beds. 

Descriptions  of  native  mining  operations,  and  complete  series  dT 

opwadona  of  mi-  Specimens  showing  the  processes  followed  in  the  re- 
ning  and  reducUon  of  duction  of  orcs,  in  their  various  stages  of  progress, 
^^^'  to  the  metallic  state,  will  be  highly  valued,  when 

accompanied  by  explanations  of  the  modes  of  procedure. 

Specimens  of  soils  should  always  be  forwarded  in  connection  with 
communications,  and  inquiries  of  agricultural  interest 

Soils  being  generally  the  upper  decomposed  portions  of  subjacent 
Soils.  mineral  substances,  whether  hard  rocks  of  various  kinds^ 
or  clays,  marls,  sands,  Sic,  mingled  either  naturally  or  artifidaUy 
with  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  it  becomes  very  desirable  in  col- 
lecting specimens  of  them,  that  they  should  be  accon^ianied  by 
others  of  the  hard  rocks,  clays,  marls,  sands,  &c.,  on  which  they  rest ; 
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80  that  by  careful  analysis  of  the  whole»  with  due  attention  to  dimate 
and  the  other  obviooa  conditions  to  which  they  may  have  been  ex- 
posed, some  general  and  uselol  results  may  be  brought  to  light,  resjpect- 
ing  the  soib  best  fitted  for  the  growth  of  the  ▼arious  plants  usually 
eultirated  in  this  country. 

In  selecting  soib  for  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geology,  care  should 
be  taken  to  obtain  fair  average  specimens  of  the  localities  whence  it 
may  be  considered  desirable  to  send  them ;  and  to  insure  the  true  sub- 
soil,  subjacent  hard  rock,  clay,  sands,  &c. ;  specimens  of  the  latter  riioold 
be  obtained  as  near  as  possible  beneath  the  spot  whence  the  soil  may 
have  been  so  selected,  for  it  sometimes  happens,  that  the  soil  of  a  fidd 
varies  in  places,  from  resting  upon  different  kinds  of  sub-soils. 

The  soil  above  hard  rocks  is  not  unfrequently  separated  from  them 
by  broken  angular  fragments,  the  half-decomposed  portions  of  such  hard 
rocks ;  specimens  therefore  of  sub-soils,  or  subjacent  mineral  substan- 
ces should,  in  such  cases,  be  taken  from  the  solid  hard  rocks  beneath, 
and  not  from  these  fragments,  which  have  commonly  suffered  too  much 
decomposition  to  exhibit  the  real  chemical  composition  of  the  rocks 
themselves.  These  angular  fragments  must  not  be  confounded  with 
gravels,  sometimes  overspreading  hard  rocks,  to  the  depth  of  several  feet, 
and  chiefly  or  wholly  composed  of  rounded  pebbles,  mixed  with  earthy, 
sandy,  or  clayey  matter,  the  whole  being  often  derived  from  a  distance ; 
for  such  gravels  then  form  the  true  sub-soil,  and  the  soil  above  than 
would  partake  of  the  character  of  the  earth,  sand,  or  clay,  mixed  with 
the  pebbles,  with  the  addition  of  the  decomposed  parts  of  such  of  the 
latter,  as  may  disintegrate  by  the  effects  of  the  weather  upon  them. 

The  quantity  of  soil  taken  as  a  specimen,  should  weigh  about  a 
pound ;  it  should  be  well  dried  and  tied  up  in  a  canvass  bag,  labelled 
to  correspond  with  a  memorandum,  in  which  the  general  agricultural 
produce  of  the  spot,  whence  the  specimen  was  taken,  should  be  noted ; 
the  kinds  of  manure  known  to  have  been  used  upon  it  mentioned ; 
the  amount  of  grain  or  other  crops  per  beegah  stated ;  the  dimensions 
of  the  beegah,  and  the  best  kind  of  produce  which  has  been  hitherto 
obtained  from  it,  specified.  A  loose  label  should  also  be  inclosed 
within  the  bag  to  guard  against  accidents.  As  so  much  depends  on 
climate  and  position,  the  general  character  of  the  seasons  should  be 
pointed  out,  and  the  aspect  of  the  ground,   as  regards  exposure  to 
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prevalent  or  hard  winds,  with  any  slope  the  ground  may  have,  and 
its  height  above  the  sea  should  be  stated,  specifying  if  possible,  the 
general  temperature  of  the  locality,  and  the  degrees  of  greatest  heat 
^nd  cold  annually  experienced. 

With  respect  to  specimens  of  sub.soils,  if  of  marl,  sand,  or  clay, 
portions  weighing  about  a  pound,  should  be  dried,  tied  up  in  a  canvas 
bag,  and  labelled,  to  correspond  with  the  respective  soils  above  them. 
If  the  subjacent  rocks  be  hard,  a  piece  weighing  also  a  pound,  and 
fresh  broken  from  the  body  of  the  rock,  as  nearly  as  possible  beneath 
the  spot  whence  any  specimen  of  soil  may  have  been  selected,  would 
suffice,  and  should  be  wrapped  in  strong  brown  paper,  labelled  to 
correspond  with  the  soil  above  it  As  specimens  of  many  sub-soils 
may  be  rendered  valuable  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  those  either 
well  or  ill  suited  to  the  growth  of  such  trees  as  by  their  roots  pe- 
netrate beneath  the  upper  soil,  commonly  luiown  as  v^etable  mould 
or  humus,  and  which  upper  soil  supports  the  great  bulk  of  the  plants 
commonly  cultivated;  it  would  be  desirable  to  add  a  memorandum 
to  any  specimens  which  may  serve  to  illustrate  points  of  that  kind. 
All  specimens  of  soils  should,  if  possible,  be  enveloped  in  wax  cloth, 
and  even  packed  in  tin  cases  or  cannisters,  if  any  are  at  hand. 

When  a  sufficient  number  of  specimens  in  either  of  the  departments 
here  mentioned,  has  been  collected,  they  should  be  packed  in  a  box,  and 
be  sent  by  the  cheapest,  most  efficient,  and  safe  conveyance,  directed — 

On  Service. 

The  Curator  qf  the  Museum  qf  the  Asiatic  Societyy 

Calcutta. 

« 

For  the  Museum     } 
of  Economic  Oeology.  > 

At  the  same  time  a  communication  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Curator  of  the  Museum  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  under  cover  to 

The  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal, 

Fort  William, 

stating  the  conveyance  by  which  the  specimens  have  been  forwarded, 
with  copies  of  the  memoranda  attached  to  them,  referring  to  numbers  on 
the  specimens,  in  order,  as  much  as  possible,  to  prevent  their  loss. 

Calctttta: 
22nd  January f  1841. 

6i 
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I  have  printed  witli  unfeigned  pleasure,  the  foregoing  memonuidum» 
to  the  value  of  which  no  recommendation  can  add.  Every  Mend  to  India, 
whether  connected  with  the  Society  or  not,  will,  it  ia  earnestly  hoped,  aid 
in  accomplishing  the  gpreat'ends,  to  which,  by  the  liberality  of  the  Ck)urt  of 
Directors  and  of  the  Government  of  India,  it  may  now  aim ;  viz.  the  full 
development  of  the  agricultural  and  mineral  resources  of  the  country. 
Since  this  memoir  was  read  to  the  Society,  the  following  contributiona 
to  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geology,  in  addition  to  the  collections  sent 
out  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  imder  the  care  of  Capt.  Tremenheere,  have 
been  received. 


Mr.  Piddington, 
Acting  Curator, 
As.  Soc.  Museum. 


Specimens  of  cotton,  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  and 
tea  soils,  &c.  from  India,  the  Mauritius,  United  States, 
Singapore,  &c  of  whidi  many  are  analysed. 

Spedmena  of  Burdwan  iron  ores :  analysed. 

Specimens  of  the  earths  used  in  the  coiioua  red 
glazing  of  the  native  sugar  pans. 

Specimen  of  white  day  from  Rotasghur,  which 
may  be  used  like  pipe  day  for  claying  sugar. 


I  doubt  not  that  we  shall  shortly  be  enabled  to  add  many  more  to  this 
list.  To  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Piddington,  **  Our  friends  have  only  to  re- 
collect, that  nothing  pertaining  to,  or  derived  from  the  earth,  if  uaeftil  to 
man,  can  be  unacceptable  to  our  intended  collection,  and  that  even  what 
may  to  them  appear  an  every-day  matter,  and  of  no  moment,  may  be 
fraught  with  important  results  in  the  hands  of  others." 

I  append  to  this  valuable  paper,  furtjier  correspondence  of  interest  to  tiie 
Sodety,  and  to  subscribers  to  the  Journal  on  this  important  subject  of 
Geological  research,  it  having  been  put  at  my  disposal  by  the  Committee 
of  Papers. 


6.  A.  BusHBT,  Esq,  Secretary  to  the  Government  qfludia^ 
Sii,  General  Department* 

Being  authorised  by  the  Honorable  Court  of  Directors  to  deliver  to 
the  Government  of  India  certain  specimens  illustrative  of  the  mineral 
productions  of  England,  I  have  now  the  honour  to  report  my  arrt- 
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val  at  Caleatta,  on  the  ship  '<  Lord  Hiingerford>"  with  these  specimens 
under  my  charge.     They  consist  of 
43  Specimens  of  coal  from  the  South  Wales  and  South  Stafford- 
shire Goal  districts ;  presented  by  Mr.  H.  T.  De  la 
Beche»  F.R.S.  &c.,  Director  of  the  Museum  of  Eco- 
nomic Geology,  under  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
10  Specimens  of  coal,  and  others  of  ironstone  and  limestone  from 

the  principal  working  beds  near  Birmingham;  pre- 
sented by  J.  S.  Dawes,  Esq. 
50  Specimens  of  copper  and  other  metallic  ores,  chiefly  from  Gom- 

wall;  presented  by  Mr.  H.  T.  De  la  Beche. 
1 1 9   Specimens  of  the  ores  of  iron,  copper,  and  tin,  from  South 

Wales,  Cornwall,  and  elsewhere,  collected  by  myself, 
amongst  which  are  many  specimens  of  copper  ores ; 
presented  by  Seymour  Tremenheere,  Esq. 
24  Specimens  illustrative  of  the  process  of  tin  smelting,  exhibiting  each 

stage  of  progress,  from  the  rough  ore  to  the  metallic 
state;  presented  by  Thomas  Bolitho,  Esq.  of  Penzance. 
Details  concerning  the  above  are  entered  in  a  l)Ook,  which  is  for- 
warded herewith,  on  the  plan  followed  at  the  Museum  of  Elconomic 
Geology,  wherein  it  is  intended  to  describe  the  mineralogical  cha- 
racter and  geological  connection  of  each  specimen,  together  with  such 
information  as  may  be  useful  in  tracing  bdications  of  similar  sub- 
stances in  India. 

The  form  of  this,  as  well  as  of  books  of  other  Departments,  kept 
at  the  Museum,  is  given  in  enclosure  No.  1. 

In  addition  to  the  specimens  which  have  been  enumerated,  others 
have  been  promised  by  gentlemen  connected  with  mining  and  smelt- 
ing establishments;  and  as  arrangements  were  made  at  the  India 
House  for  their  inmiediate  dispatch^  they  may  be  expected  shortly 
to  arrive.  They  include. 
Specimens  of   the  process    of  copper  smelting,   as  practised  at 

Swansea  ;  by  H.  Vigors,  Esq. 
Specimens  illustrative  of  the  modes  in  which  the  Cornish  copper, 

lodes,  occur  in  rock  formations. 
Specimens  of  the  coal  beds,    and  of  ironstone    from  the  Peny- 

darren  works  at  Merthyr  Tydfil,  and  of  the  process 
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.  of  manufacture  of  different  kinds  of  iron  ;  by  G. 
Grenfell,  Esq. 

Specimens  of  the  principal  coal  beds,  and  of  the  iron  ore,  worked 

in  the  Forest  of  Dean  ;  by  —  Protheroe,  Esq. 

Specimens  of  the  principal  working  beds  of  the  Newcastle  coal 

field  ;  by  Charles  Bigge,  Esq. 

Together  with  others,  if  the  Government  should  desire  them,  which 
Mr.  De  la  Beche  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Woods  and  Forests,  be  able  to  forward 
from  time  to  time  from  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geology ;  many 
duplicates  and  spare  pieces  being  often  available  for  the  purpose. 

Some  of  the  leading  features  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  England,  and 
the  methods  by  which  it  is  turned  to  the  best  advantage,  will  be 
thus  represented,  and  will  afford  the  means  of  comparison  with  similar 
products  and  processes  in  this  country. 

The  mineral  resources  of  India  although  more  abundant,  and  more 
generally  diffused  than  those  of  any  other  portion  of  the  globe  of 
equal  surface,  have  hitherto  attracted  little  attention ;  and  have  been 
aided  in  a  very  slight  degree  by  the  means  which  are  necessary  to 
their  proper  development.  The  search  for  metallic  ores  has  been 
unguided  either  by  the  principles  of  science,  or  by  the  practice  of  other 
mining  countries  and  workings  conducted  without  the  skill  and 
power  required  to  prosecute  them  successfully,  have  been  confined 
to  within  small  distances  from  the  surface.  Hence  the  stores  of 
useful  metals  which  India  is  known  to  possess  remain  comparatively 
untouched,  and  present  at  this  day,  almost  a  maiden  field  for  im- 
provement. 

Enclosure  No.  2,  represents  in  a  tabular  form,  localities  wherein 
ores  of  the  useful  metals  have  been  worked,  and  others  which  have 
been  observed  and  recorded.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the 
paper  alluded  tOi  showing  the  number  of  places  in  each  of  the  princi- 
pal ranges  of  hills,  which  produce  the  undermentioned  ores. 
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The  extensive  distribation  of  iron  ores  of  good  quality,  is  the 
leading  featureof  Indian  mineralogy.  These  are  found  in  great 
abundance  in  every  range  of  hills,  in  some  of  which  they  have  been 
worked  on  a  very  limited  scale,  but  with  great  success,  for  long  periods 
of  time.  In  several  instances,  beds  of  coal  occur  contiguous  to  them, 
as  at  Hoshungabad,  Palamow,  Sheregur  in  the  Burdwan  district,  on  the 
Adjai,  seventy  miles  south  of  Boglepore,  Serrareem,  and  Cherrapoonjee. 

The  iron  districts,  Marwar,  Bundelkund,  a  portion  of  Malwa,  Behar, 
and  Sambhulpore,*  are  situated  within  the  limits  of  the  great  sandstone 
formation  with  which  the  coal  measures  of  India  are  associated.  It 
extends  in  a  broad  band  across  the  centre  of  Hindoostan,  from 
the  valley  of  Assam  westward,  to  that  of  the  Indus,  and  it  is  probable 
that  coal  will  be  found  in  various  parts  of  this  formation,  and  suffi- 
ciently dear  to  these  deposits  of  iron,  to  render  them  extensively 
available  for  economical  purposes.  In  the  districts  of  Saugur,  Jabul- 
pore,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda,  limestone  also  occurs,  the  con- 
nection of  which  is  important,  as  upon  the  union  of  these  three  sub- 
stances, the  success  of  iron-works  depends. 

This  extensive  sandstone  tract,  presents  also  another  source  of  inter- 
est. In  it  the  diamond  mines  of  Punnah  in  Bundelkund  are  situated,  and 
the  strata  here  are  believed  to  be  identical  with  those  containing  the  dia- 
mond breccia  of  the  EUore  district,  and  of  Cadapah,  on  the  Pennar.  These 

*  Captain  Ouseley  discovered  a  rich  field  of  excellent  coal  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hurdah  (Hutsoo  of  the  maps)  in  last  November.  iTi 
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last  have  been  traced  aa  far  north  as  Nagpoor,  and  other  intermediate 
points  of  connection  with  the  Bondelkund  formation  may  also  be  found. 

The  Himalayas  at  Kumaon,  the  Aravully  range  at  Shekawattee,  and 
the  hills  of  the  Nellore  district,  are  the  only  portions  of  country  which 
have  been  worked  for  copper :  very  few  other  localities  are  yet  known ; 
but  in  such  extensive  ranges  of  primary  mountains  of  similar  character, 
it  may  be  asserted  that  deposits  of  copper  are  not  confined  to  these 
localities  only. 

The  Aravully  range  is  of  moderate  eleyation,  and  appears  to  offinr 
facilities  for  farther  examination.  The  Singhana  copper  mines  are  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  this  range,  where  the  disturbing  forces  have 
probably  acted  with  less  intensity  than  elsewhere,  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  lines  of  fissure  in  other  portions,  especially  near  the 
junction  of  the  stratified  rocks  with  granite  may  partake  of  the  same 
cupriferous  character.  This  range  has  been  found  to  be  productive 
of  lead  also. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  tin  westward  of  the  Bramahpootra,  but 
it  occurs  in  alluvial  ground  in  many  parts  of  the  eastern  peninsula, 
from  Burmah  to  the  extremity  of  Malacca,  Sumatra,  and  Banca 
where  the  chief  deposit  exists;  abundant  sources  therefore  of  this 
metal  remain  unexplored  in  the  ranges  of  hills  which  diverge  to  the 
south-east  from  the  great  Himalayan  chain,  to  form  this  peninsula, 
of  which  Sumatra  and  Banca  seem  but  disconnected  portions;  and 
it  will  most  likely  appear  that  Assam,  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  this  stanniferous  country,  will  also  yield  tin  in  its  alluvial  for- 
mations, derived  from  the  Himalayas,  by  which  it  is  bounded. 

These  ranges  of  hills,  are  likewise  the  repositori^  from  whence  the 

rivers  of  Assam,  Burmah,  Ava,  &c  receive  the  gold  dust  with  which 

their  sands  are  charged. 

(Signed)     G.  B.  T&xmknhxsrk, 

(Japt,y  Engineers, 

Extract  from  LeUer  No,  70,  from  the  Secretary  to  the  GovemmetU 
of  Bengal,  General  Departmenij  to  Captain  G.  B.  Texmxithxbkb, 
dated  the  IZth  January,  1841. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  and  its  enclosures  of  the  24th  ultimo,  I  am 
directed  to  convey  to  you  the  acknowledgments  of  the  Right  Honor- 
able the  Governor  of  Bengal,  for  the  information  and  suggestiona 
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thereio  contained,  and  for  the  speoimens  of  the  mineral  prbdactions  of 
England  brought  out  by  you. 

A  copy  of  your  commuikication  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Asiatic 
Society,  in  whose  rooms  you  wiU  be  pleased,  agreeably  to  the  accommo- 
dation which  has  been  tendered  by  that  body,  to  place  the  collection. 

I  am  desired  to  observe,  that  if  daring  your  absence  you  will  main* 
tain  a  correspondence  with  the  Curator  of  the  Society's  Museum, 
you  may  turn  to  servicable  account  the  experience  which  you  have 
acquired  in  England,  for  the  formation  of  a  Museum  of  Economic 
Geology,  and  the  Asiatic  Society  will  without  doubt,  upon  any  occa- 
sional  visit  which  you  may  make  to  Calcutta,  give  you  every  facility  of 
inspection,  and  allow  such  weight  to  your  suggestions,  as  consistently 
with  their  rules  may  tend  to  the  furtherance  of  the  object  in  view. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Right  Honorable  the  Crovernor  of  Bengal  to 
avail  himself  of  your  services  and  acquirements,  in  consequence  of  your 
appointment  to  the  department  of  public  works  in  the  Tenasserim  pro- 
vinces, and  to  the  superintendence  of  the  Grovemment  forests,  for  the  fur- 
ther prosecution  of  the  inquiries  commenced  by  the  late  Dr.  Heifer  into 
the  mineral  and  commercial  resources  of  the  Tenasserim  province,  with 
a  view  to  the  development  of  the  natural  productions  of  that  country. 

Your  particular  attention  will  be  directed  in  all  your  excursions 
to  the  practical  geology  and  mineralogy  of  the  Tenasserim  territory, 
and  you  will  report  on  the  means  and  prospects  of  working  any  of 
the  mines  that  have  been,  or  may  be  discovered,  and  furnish  specimens 
of  all  productions,  in  every  possible  case  in  duplicate,  for  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Honorable  the  Court  of  Durectors. 


Note  by  Captain  Tremenheere, 

The  following  are  suggestions  concerning  the  mode  by  which  the  collec- 
tion of  geological  specimens  arrived  from  England,  may  be  made  useful. 

By  assigning  for  their  reception  a  room  in  some  public  building, 
where  they  should  be  arranged  in  cabinets  under  glass,  in  a  manner 
convenient  for  public  inspection. 

With  them,  or  in  an  adjoining  apartment,  might  be  placed  models  of 
such  machinery  as  is  suited  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture  or  mining 
in  India. 

A  focus  would  thus  be  presented  for  the  concentration  of  specimens 
of  rocks,  minerals,  metallurgical  processes,  soils  &c.,  from  every  locality, 
whereby  a  knowledge  of  the  mineral  resources,  as  well  as  of  the  capa- 
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bilities  of  any  diatriet,  in  an  agricoltiind  point  of  vieWy  would  be  gia- 
doally  obtained. 

These  specimens,  with  descriptions  accompanying,  might  be  prepar- 
ed according  to  printed  instructions  of  the  Committee  of  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety, framed  for  the  guidance  of  those  employed  in  Magnetic  Observato- 
ries, whereby  accurate  accounts,  with  specimens,  may  be  transmitted  by 
persons  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  sciences  of  geology,  mineralogy 
or  agriculture. 

The  Engineer  Officers,  or  those  of  the  Revenue  Survey,  with  whose  de- 
partments the  physical  character  of  the  country  is  nearly  connected,  seem 
to  present  the  best  means  by  which  such  information  may  be  obtained. 

The  specimens  on  their  receipt,  might  undergo  comparison  with 
those  already  arranged,  and  be  subjected,  if  essential  towards  the 
elucidation  of  a  proposed  object,  to  chemical  analysis,  for  which  pur- 
pose the  services  of  a  chemical  analyst  would  be- necessary. 

Localities  would  thus  be  indicated,  which  might  appear  to  be  deserv- 
ing of  more  particular  examination,  and  to  which  it  would  be  desirable 
to  send  a  person  properly  qualified  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  conceived,  that  information  so  obtained  would  not  only  be  of 
service  to  the  Government,  but,  as  the  fullest  publicity  is  intended, 
might  serve  to  encourage  private  enterprize. 

If  such  a  system  were  in  operation,  it  would  afibrd  the  best  means  of 
imparting  instruction  in  these  subjects,  both  by  lecture  and  manipula- 
tioo,  to  youths  of  the  medical  school,  or  others  who  might  even- 
tually be  attached  to  Executive  Engineers,  or  to  Collectors  of  Revenue; 
serving  thus  as  an  efficient  medium  of  communication  between  such 
functionaries  and  the  natives  on  matters  tending  to  develop  the  natu- 
ral resources  of  the  country. 

The  reception  of  mining  records  is  another  object  which  may  be 
combined  with  the  above  one,  of  great  importance  at  this  period, 
since  records  of  all  operations  hitherto  conducted  under  European 
superintendence  can  now  be  easily  obtained.  The  want  of  such  re- 
cords in  England  has  been  much  felt,  and  has  been  the  cause  of  much 
useless  expenditure  of  capital  in  modem  times. 

A  collection  of  standard  books,  treating  on  the  subjects  above  re- 
ferred to,  should  be  by  degrees  provided  for. 

G.  B.  TaBMENHKBas. 

Captain^  Engineers, 
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Form  No.  1. 
Ore*  of  the  utefid  Metals,  Coals,  and  Mineral  Mining  Specimens,  generally. 


No. 


Mineraloglcal 
dateripnon. 


LocaUty. 


Chonieal 
eompositioD. 


How     I    Wkere 
obudned.   obtained. 


Donor's 

name,  if 

presented. 


Remark!. 


No.  2. 

Metalhsrgieal  Processes,  and  Manufactured  Articles. 


No. 


I    Kind  of 
tubttanoa. 


Where 
manufac- 
tured. 


By  whom 
manufac- 
tured. 


Compoaition 

of  the 

fubstanee. 


How  and 

where 
obtained. 


Donor's 
name,  if 
presented. 


Remarks. 


No.  3. 

Specimens  qfSoHs,  and  of  the  Rocks  beneath  them. 


No. 


No. 


Name  of 
rock. 


1 


Mineral 

composition 

of  rock. 


General 

character 

of  soil. 


.1. 


Analysis  Character  of  agri- 
of  the  jcultural  produce 
soil.      I     of  the  soil. 


Where 

and  how 

obtained. 


Name 

of 
donor. 


s 


No.  4. 
Polished  Qranites,  Porphyries,  Marbles,  ^c,  worked  into  columns,  ^c. 


1     Kind  of 
substance. 

Locality. 

Form  into  which 

the  spedmen  is 

worked. 


Where,  and  bT 

whom  worked 

into  form. 


How  and 

where 
obtained. 


Donor's 

name,  if 

preeented. 


Remarks. 
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Grammaiieal  construcUon  of  the  Ho  language. — By  Lieut.  Tickbll. 

I  hope  due  aUowances  will  be  made  for  the  imperfectnesB  of  the 
grammatical  details  here  gireoy  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Ho 
language  ha«  no  written  character,  nor  does  there  exist  a  person, 
native  of  the  Kolehan  or  otherwise,  who  could  gire  me  the  slightest 
assistance  on  this  point 

It  would  be  trite  to  observe  that  grammar  is  as  inherent  and  essen- 
tial to  all  languages^  even  the  most  barbarous,  as  a  vocabulary  itself. 
By  first  learning  a  number  of  the  words  and  sentences  arbitrarily, 
the  system  on  which  they  are  founded  may  be  detected  in  due  time 
by  patient  comparisons  of  them,  even  when  the  speakers  themselves 
are  unable  to  give  the  inquirer  the  least  information  on  the  con- 
struction of  what  they  are  saying.  With  this  difficulty  once  mastered, 
it  is  inconceivable  with  what  ease  the  most  (apparently)  complex 
and  difficult  languages  become  familiar. 

The  sounds  of  the  Ho  language  are  exceedingly  pure  and  liquid, 
without  strong  aspirates  or  gutturals,  and  may  be  well  rendered 
by  the  English  alphabet,  or  still  better  the  French  one,  as  that  admits 
of  the  slight  nasal  inflection  which  prevails  in  many  words  in  the  Ho 
dialect 

Let  the  following  conventions  be  made  to  the  sound  of  the  vowels,  in 
the  ensuing  dialogues,  &c. 

i as  in  "  father,**  "  rather," 

6 „      "prey,"    "A6," 

I „      "skip,''    "trip,'* 

ee „      "  sheep,"  "  peep," 

S »      "fly,"      "try," 

ai  or  ay „      longer  sound  as  in  "  aye,  aye  ?" 

0 „      "bone,"  "stone," 

oo „      "fool,"    "stool," 

*n    (nasal  n)„      "  Ton"  "  Fanifaron,"  (French,) 
The  long  acute  vowel  sounds,  such  as  oo  and  ee,  abo  the  letter  r, 
are  pronounced  too  liquidly  and  subtilely  to  be  easily  imitated  by  a 
stranger,  and  in  some  words  the  inflections  of  the  vowels  are  in- 
conceivably complex  and  mellifluous.  The  general  euphony  or  cadence 

*  Aim  g,  w  the  French  liquid  g,  in  Coulogne,  Boulogne. 
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of  the  langnage  is  sprightly  and  cheerfol ;  if  the  subject  be  of  a 
complaining  nature  it  subsides  into  a  strange  chaunt,  the  sentenoes 
being  linked  together  by  such  see-saw  sounds,  as  ''  n^-do  na-do  en6t6 
n^-do"  which  have  no  meaning,  but  serve  to  connect  together  the 
speaker^s  ideas. 

When  two  or  more  words  come  together^  the  former  ending,  and 
the  latter  beginning  with  similar  vowels,  they  are  joined  by  ellipsis, 
as  *'  Hola'l^  seniena,''  instead  of  ^*  Hola  aUe  seni^na,''  we  went  yeHerdaig, 

Akticlv. 
There  are  none,  (properly  speaking),  definite  or  indefinite. 

Nouw. 

There  is  no  distinction  of  genders,  marked  or  influenced  by  ter- 
mination, it  being  determined  by  the  sense  or  meaning  of  the  word, 
whether  referring  to  a  male  or  female  being.  Besides  man  and 
woman^  '*  erril"  and  '*  dra,"  hoy  and  ^W,  '^  ko^  and  '<  ko^See,"  names  of 
relations,  and  those  of  a  few  domestic  animals,  all  other  nouns  are 
distinguished  in  their  gender  by  prefixing  '<  Sandee"  maU^  or  ^'Ehiga** 

female^  as  in  Persian  or  EngUsh  ^glljji  g^.  {j^^  he-bear^ 
she'bear.  ^ 

A  noun  has  three  numbers,  singular,  dual,  and  plural,  as  in  Greek. 

The  nouns  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  declension  as  the  terminal 
does  not  vary  either  according  to  number  or  case,  although  a  dis- 
tinguishing adjunct,  which  may  be  called  a  'Pronoun  article,'  from 
its  nature  and  use,  is  added. 

Singular.  Dual.  Plural. 

Nom.  S^t^  a  dog.  Seta  king,  two  doge.  S^ta  ko,  dogs. 

Gen.  S%t^-6,  rfa  dog.  Seta  kingya,  of  two  dogs.     Seta  ko^  of  dogs. 
Ab.  Seta-t^j^^-om  a  dog.  Seta  king  i^yfrom  twodogs,  SeiAkotif  Jromdogs, 

The  dative,  accusative,  and  Tocative  cases  do  not  differ  from  the 
nominative,  being  only  known  firom  their  position  in  a  sentence. 

In  composition,  the  noun  in  an  accusative  case  takes  the  first  place 
in  the  sentence,  if  the  nomiinative  be  a  pronoun ;  otherwise  the  noon- 
nominative  precedes,  the  accusative  follows,  and  the  oblique  or  dative 
ease  comes  inunediately  before  the  verb,  sometimes  inmiediately  after 
it.  <<  En  ho  kajikeeii  kfB,  hm/*  that  man  said  to  his  wife,  «  Dendka 
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06  tootigoiieea,''  Dendka  shot  the  bird.      **Eeia  h5n  do  chowlee 
seta  emad^a/'  my  son  ffave  the  dog  some  rice. 

Adjkctivb. 

The  adjective  does  not  alter  in  tennination,  either  In  number, 
case,  or  gender;  and  always  precedes  the  noun  It  qualifies.  As 
**  Boogee  ho,"  a  good  man  ;  **  Boogee  ho-^"  of  a  good  man  ;  **  Boogee 
ho  lo  i^**  with  a  good  man^  he*  There  are  no  degrees  of  comparison, 
but  as  in  Hindustani  the  qualifying  words  verg,  or  most  of  aU, 
are  prefixed  to  denote  grades  of  quality,  as  **  Etka,"  bad^  **  En&  t^ 
neefc  o  etka,**  this  is  worse  than  that  "  Sabee  r^  nee  o  etka  minna," 
this  is  worst  of  aU.  "  Boogee  l^ka  ^im,"  a  pretty  woman.  *'  Boogee 
l^ka  ^ra  ko/'  prettg  women. 

PaONOUN. 

The  first  personal  pronoun  has  four  numbers,  the  singular,  dual, 
plural,  and  plural  comprehensive.  The  others  only  the  three  first,  as 
noticed  in  the  noun-substantives. 

The  possessive  pronouns  are  the  same  as  the  personal,  with  the 
genitive  inflection  d  added. 

PxasoNAL  PaoNouns. 

Singular.  Dual  Plural.      PL  comprehensive. 

\st.  Eeng  or  aing,  /    Alleeng,  we  two    All^  we        Aboo,  we  ail 
2d,  Um,  thou  Abben,  gou  two    Appe,  gou 

Zd,  Ay  or  iyo,  he        Aking,  theg  two    Ako,  theg 

I 

In  speaking,  if  the  person  include  the  person  addressed,  himself,  and 
every  one  present,  as  nominatives  or  agents,  he  uses  the  plural  com- 
prehenrive.  If  he  ezdude  the  person  addressed,  he  employs  the  first 
person  plural,  as  **  Hola  aboo  seni^na,"  gesterdag  we  went  (i.  e.  you 
and  all  of  us.)  "  Hola  all^  deni^nsLf" gesterdag  we  went  (i.  e.  not  you,  we 
alone.) 

The  personal  pronouns  in  the  nominative  case  both  precede  and 
terminate  the  verb,  optionally  with  the  speaker,  as,  I  speakj  ^*£eng 
kajitanna**  or  "  Eeng  kajitannaing"  or  '*  Kajitannaing.'' 

/  go,  *^  Eeng  senotana,"  or  "  Eeng  senotannaing,"  or  '^  Senotan- 
naing." 
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And  to  gire  energy  to  the  sentence,  the  pronoun  is  repeated,  with 
the  connect  '^do"  between  them,  as  ''  Eeng  do  eeng  kajitanna,"  T*i$  I 
who  speak^  ^'  Um  do  urn  kombookenna,"  Thou  alone  Hatut  it 

The  most  difficult  part  of  their  construction  is  in  the  dative  and 
accusatiye  cases,  which  are  absorbed  in  the  verbs  they  are  governed 
by,  in  a  manner  unknown  to  other  languages,  being  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  verb,  after  the  root,  and  before  the  tense  terminal. 

As,  /  ^peoA  to  thee,  "Eqpg  kajimetanna ;"  he  spokt  to  me^  "65^0 
kiyikedtngia ;"  he  spohe  to  them^  **  kajiked  ho61  ;**  the  tiger  saw  me 
**koola  do  neldedtiagia ;"  he  killed  Aim,  "  ifo  golked^ya."  Here  I  have 
underlined  the  oblique  or  accusative  pronoun,  where  it  comes  in,  just 
before  the  tense  terminal  of  the  verb. 

PO88B8SIVB  PaONOUNS. 

Singular.  Dual. 

1st  Eenga*  or  £[ngta !  my  alleengia 
2d.  Umma,  thy  abbena 

Sd,  Aya,  his  akingia 

These  always  precede  their  substantives. 


Plural. 

PI.  comp 

al]6a 

aboo^ 

app^a 

)> 

akod 

i> 

DaMONSTRATive  Pbonodns. 


Singular. 

Nee  or  inee,  this 
Need  or  meek,  of  this 
Neet^  or  ineete,  to,  with, 
^cthis 


Dual. 

neeking,  these  two 
neekingia,  of  these  two 
ueekingte, 


Plural. 

niko,  these 
neekod.  of  these 
neekote, 


En,  that  enking,  those  two         enko,  those 

End,  of  that  enkingd,  of  those  two  enkod,  of  those 

Ente,  by,fromy  with  ^c,  that  enkingte,  enkote, 

"  Nee'*  this,  is  sometimes  used  idiomatically  by  a  person  referring  to 
himself.     If  a  Kole  were  to  be  asked  what  countryman  he  was  ?  he 
would  answer,  '*  Ho  nee  ge,"  I  am;  or  literally,  this  is  a  Sole.    Of 
what  clan  are  you?  Answer,  *'  Poortee  neeg^,''  lama  Poortee, 


*  Pronounced,  as  'mignon,'  'Ligne,'  &c.  in  French. 
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Ihtbsrogativb  Pbonours. 

Okoi,  who  f  chikan,  which  f  chift,  what  9 

Okoii^  whose  ?  chikand;  of  which  f 

Relativx  Pbonodns. 

Relative  pronouns  are  very  vague,  the  sentence  being  generally 

so  rendered  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  them,  thus,  instead  of  saying. 

The  man  who  went;  a  Kole  would  say,    The  gone  man^  "  Senien 

Horo." 

But  at  times  ^'  Chikana,''  whaiever^  and  *'  Ena,"  that^  are  used 

relatively,  as  *'  Chikana  nm  kajee&,  ^na  eeng  fiooma,''  what  you  say,  thai 

IwiUUsten  to. 

Vbebs. 

Verbs  are  either  active  or  neuter.    There  is  no  passive  voice. 

The  Infinitive  mood  is  formed  by  adding  t£d  to  the  root 

The  Present  participle  by  adding  tan  or  t£. 

The  Past  participle  by  affixing  hedU. 

In  the  active  or  transitive  voice,  the  Present  tense  Indicative  mood, 
adds  to  the  root  '^  tanna^  in  the  neuter  voice,  <'  akanna^^ 

The  Imperfect  tense  there  is  none,  the  Present  tense  being  used, 
and  its  Imperfect  signification  understood  by  the  context. 

The  Perfect  tense  is  formed  by  adding  in  the  active  voice,  '*  hidda^ 
heea,  henna,  lidda,  or  tadda^  to  the  root.  In  the  neuter  voice,  ^'  kna^ 
or  "  f^fta,"  sometimes  ''  hcnnaP 

There  is  no  Pluperfect  tense,  but  greater  completion  is  expressed  by 
conjugating  the  verb  ''  chabtei,"  tojinish,  added  to  the  root ;  much  the 
same  way  as  **  chookna"  in  Hindustanee. 

The  Future  is  formed  by  adding  to  the  root  eea  or  od,  or  sometimes 
simply  d,  in  which  latter  case  the  sound  of  the  root  is  prolonged. 
Elxcept  ^^nooitefc,"  to  drinks  which  makes '' noonoo& ;''  and*'roted," 
to  gore  (as  a  bull)  *'  rorod." 

The  Imperative  is  formed  by  adding  (in  the  2nd  person  singular)  to 
the  root,  "mM*  and  **omdn'*  or  '*gm^y^  if  the  root  end  with  a  con- 
sonant In  the  other  persons  kd  precedes  the  pronoun,  and  the  simple 
root  of  the  verb,  which  will  be  more  clearly  shown  in  conjugating.  In 
a  negative  sense,  **  alunC  or ''  ah/*  Is  prefixed  to  the  2nd  personal  pro- 
noun, a  being  added  to  the  root ;  if  in  the  3rd  person,  singular,  dual. 
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or  plural  *'  alokoT  ii  prefixed  to  the  pronoaoi  and  the  root  alone  of  the 
verb  is  oaed. 

The  Subjunctive  mood  is  vague  and  imperfect.  In  the  IVesent,  and 
Future  tenses  **  rido"  is  added  to  the  root,  sometimes  together  with 
the  word  "honang^**  ^duung^  or  ^^  tarST  (signifying  conditionality) 
affixed. 

The  Past  tense  is  formed  in  the  same  way ;  indeed  there  appears  to 
be  no  Past  Subjunctive  tense ;  but  sometimes  the  conditional  terminal 
"  rido**  is  added  to  the  Past  perfect  Indicative. 

This  word  *'  rido^  admits  the  vowel  to  be  affixed  to  it»  or  to  come 
immediately  before  it  and  after  the  root 

Conjugation  of  the  verb  '^  Kajtete^"  io  speak. 

iNFimTivx  Mood. 

Present  tense— Kaj^tea,  io  speak^ 

Present  Participle— Kajitan,  or  ELigtentej  speaking^ 

Past  Participle— Kajikedt^  having  spoken. 

Indicatiyx  Mood. 

Pre»aU  tense. 
Sing.  Dual.     Plural. 

1st.- Person,  Aing,)  ^^•"fi^— ^«' >  KAiitiLiina 

2d.       „         Um,   ^lUjitanna,  Abben-.Appe,f^;^°!^^ 

3d.       „         Ayo,  )  Aking—Ako,  )  ^ ^^omspeakeng. 

Perfect  tense, 

m!"     Um^AbEJ?lAtJt  jK^ikidd^KajUiddaorKuJitaddm. 
3d.      Ayo-  AkiDg—  Akol  3  /  **•  V«fc  «•  A««  ipohei^ 

Future  tense. 
Alng,  Urn,  he.  &c  &c — Kajeea,  /  ^rc.  ^e.  will  speak. 

Impsbativx  Mood. 

Sing.  Dual.     PluraL 

EengKakajee,  Let  me  speak.  Kigeeaboo  or  Abookakajee,  Let  usaU,  ^. 
VrnJ^aieem^ttf  Speak  thou.  Kigee  ben  or  Abbenkakqjee,  Speak  you,  ^. 
*__«-,.,         >  -  .     ..       Kageealling  or  Allingkak^ee,  Ze*  «»,  ^. 

KajeealU  or  AlI6okak^ee,  Let  ut,  ^. 

Kajeeako  or  Akokakajee,  Let  them,  ^. 

Rigeeaking  or  AkinglLakajee,  Let  tkem,  ^. 


Ayo  Kakjgee  or  \  Let    km 
Kakigee  o  V&i,  /       epeak. 
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Alokaing  kajeea,  Do  not  let  me  apeak. 

Alum  kigeea,  Speak  not. 

Alo  kai  kigeea,  Do  not  let  him  epeak. 


Dual     Plural. 

Alo  k*aboo  kajeea. 
Alo  k'all6  kajeea. 
AUa'bben  kajeea. 
Al'app^  kigeea. 
Alo  ka'ko  ki^eea. 
Alo  kalcing  kajeea . 


Do  not  let  tu 
speak. 


Subjunctive  Mood. 
Present  tense. 


£eiig  Kajeerddo,  If  I  epeak. 
Um  Kajeeredo,  If  thou  epeakest. 
Aio  Kjeeredo,  If  he  epeak. 


Aboo, 
A116, 

A ji  *  V  KajeerMo,  If  we  Src,  epeak. 

IS'  I 

AkingJ 


Perfect  or  Pluperfect. 
Eeng,   Um,  &c.   &c.  &c.  Kigeekedr^do,    If  I  ^c.  ^.  had  spoken. 

Conditional,  ob  Potential. 
Eeng  Kaje4inff  honang^  would  speak. 


Um  Kigeeam  honang,  Thott,  ^c. 
Ayo  Ki^eea  honang.  He,  ^e. 


A116  &c.  &c.  Kigeea  honang, 
We  might  or  would  epeak. 


NoTB.  As  has  been  before  explained,  in  all  these  tenses  and  persons  (except  In  the 
Imperatiye)  the  pronoun  may  be  either  prefixed,  or  affixed,  or  both. 


The  same  Verb,  Conjugated  with  its  Objective  Pronoun. 

Indicativr. 

Present  tense. 

Eeng  or  Afng  Kajeeing  tanna,         /  speak  to  myself 

Kajee  metanna,         /  speak  to  thee. 
Kajee  ^itanna,  /  speak  to  him. 

Kajee'  letanna, 
Kajee'  ling  tanna, 
Kajee'  ben  tanna, 
Eiyee'  petanna, 
Kajee  king  tanna, 
Kajee  kotanna, 
The  same  exactly  for  all  the  other  persons,  and  tenses,  he. 

6  M 


19 


y> 


» 


i> 


9> 


f> 


19 


» 


/  speak  to  ourselves. 
I  speak  to  us  two. 
I  speak  to  you  tfvo. 
I  speak  to  you. 
I  speak  to  them  two. 
I  speak  to  them. 
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Perfect  ieme. 


Aing,  Una,  Ay6,  ^ 
&c.  &c.  &c. 


'  RajikediDgi&. 

Rajiked*milu 

KajikedlLi^. 

Kajikede*lia. 

KHJiked'lingia. 

Kajiked'beua. 

Kajikedpek. 

Kajikedkingilt 
^  KHJiked*kolL. 


^  /,  ihoUf  he, 

Sfc.  SfC.  8fc, 


Examples  of  this  constractioD,  especially  in 
will  be  given  in  the  Vocabulary,  so  need  not  be 


'tpoke  to  myself, 
epoke  to  thee, 
epohe  to  him, 
spoke  to  ourselves, 
spoke  to  us  tu>o, 
spoke  to  you  two, 
spoke  to  you, 
spoke  to  them  two. 

^  spoke  to  them, 

the  Imperative  mood, 
further  dwelt  on  here. 


It  is  scarcely  possible  to  reduce  the  verb  **to  66*'  to  conjugation, 
unless  we  suppose  the  varied  forms  in  which  it  is  used  as  inflections 
of  separate  verbs,  wanting  in  many  tenses.  For  "  to  ^*  is  expressed 
by  different  verbs,  according  to  its  allusion  to  time,  a  person,  or  a 
thing ;  and  again  as  whether  it  relate  to  mere  existence  or  nature  of 
existence.  In  short,  there  is  no  auxiliary  verb  "  to  IhT  which  can  be 
independently  conjugated.  The  unchangable  word  "  minqa,"  or 
*'  minnakana,"  is  applicable  in  the  present  tense  alone,  to  denote  a  state 
of  existence,  as  *^  Eeng,  um,  ajro,  &c.  minna,  or  minnakana,"  /  am, 
thou  art,  he  isj  &c.  But  in  past  and  future  tenses  some  other  verb 
denoting  presence^  as  the  verb  '* to  come^^  '* to  reside*  &c.  oiust  be 
employed. 

But  the  verb  '*  to  6e,"  when  implying  the  ruOwre  of  existence,  can  be 
rendered  in  the  past  and  future  tenses,  as  well  as  the  present,  by 
adding  to  the  participle  or  adjective,  oa  in  the  future,  and  iena  in  the 
past,  as  "eeng  laga  akanna,"  lam  tired s  "  eeng  lagaoi,"  JshaU  he  tired; 
<*  eeng  l&gi^na,"  /  have  become  tired;  "  eeng  r^nga  akanna,  or  renga 
akannaing,"  /  am  hungry;  "eeng  rengaoii  or  rengaoing,"  /  shtUl  he 
hungry  ;  "  eeng  rengai^na,"  /  was  hungry.     Oh  and  teno,  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  are  inflections  of  the  future  and  past  tenses  in  all  neater 
verbs. 

Again  the  verb  "  to  be^  can  be  simply  represented  in  the  future  and 
past  tenses,  when  speaking  of  a  thing^  by  the  word  "  hobawa,*'  t^  ehaU 
<yr  will  be,  and  "  hobiena,''  it  has  been  ;  also  in  the  present,  **  hobo^w- 
tanna,*'  it  is.     This  mode  of  expression  commonly  refers  to  the  success 
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or  accomplishment  of  any  project  In  the  English  idiom  we  should  say 
for  '*  hobawa''  it  wiU  do,  or  it  wiU  amwer  ;  *'  hobiena/'  it  i#  all  aver, 
or  luu  succeeded  ;  **  hobowtanna,*'  it  is  going  on. 

That  boy  will  be  a  thief,  could  not  be  rendered  *'  En  ko^  do  komboo 
hobawa/'  but  "  En  ko^  do  komboo  o^" 

Your  business  will  be  done  to-morrow,  not  "  Umma  kajee  gappa  o^" 
buty  "  Umma  kajee  gappa  hobawa.** 

This  wUl  never  do,  *^  Ka  hobawa ;"  go  away,  it  is  all  over  "  Mar- 
senomen  hobidna." 

In  English  and  other  langaages,  state,  nature,  or  condition,  is  render- 
ed by  affixing  or  prefixing  the  various  tenses  of  the  verb  *'  to  be**  to 
the  adjective,  as  to  be  hungry,  /  am  hungry,  I  was  hungry  ;  "to  be 
glad,  I  am  glad,  S^e,  S^c**  But  in  the  Ho  dialect  the  adjective  itself  be- 
comes a  neuter  verb,  and  is  conjugated  by  affixing  to  it  the  different 
inflections  denoting  time  and  mood — to  be  hungry,  "  rengate^ ;"  /  am 
hungry,  '*  renga  akannaing  ;*'  /  was  hungry,  "  rengai^DaiDg  ;*'  &c. 

NXUTER  VXRBS. 

After  what  has  been  said,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  give  any 
example  of  the  conjugation  of  neuter  verbs.  It  only  requires  to  be 
remembered  that  their  present  terminal  is  "  akanna"  instead  of 
^' tanna;'' and  their  past  inflection  'MSna,"  instead  of  "kidda,  tadda, 
lidda,  or  eea,"  all  of  which  latter  are  transitive  forms. 

Some  verbs  are  both  neutral  and  transitive,  as  "Chabate&"  to  finish. 
They  have  therefore  both  inflections.  In  the  transitive  form  *'  Chaba- 
tea"  is  frequently  added  to  the  root  of  some  other  verb,  to  denote 
completion ;  but  it  may  also  be  used  alone :  in  the  neuter  form,  it 
is  of  course  confined  to  the  third  person. 
•  » 

EXAMFLES. 

YOmchabakiddai,  He  eat  it  all  up. 

Bjchabakidall^,  We  finished  (nuMng)  iL 

Kajeechabym^n,  Finish  speaking. 

Gappa  miang  chabawa,  It  will  be  done  to-morrow  or  next  day. 

N6do  chabiena,  //  is  now  finished. 

The  word  "  Here^"  is  placed  between  the  root  and  terminal  of  a 
▼erb  to  denote  positiveness  or  certainty;  as  when  the  speaker  means 
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to  state  something  as  an  incoDtrovertible  faot,  as»  '*  Kiyee  h^re^kiddal^'' 
most  as9urMy  he  spoke.    **  Oodoob  heretfmen,''  ^jeak  positwsly. 

The  causal  form  is  rendered  by  patting  <'  chee"  between  the  root  and 
terminal — as  "landate^,"  to  laughy  makes  ^*  landacheete^"  to  cause  to 
laugh;  '' aioomtea,"  to  hear,  *^ aioomeheeteai''  to  cause  to  hear^  as  in 
Hindostani  6  is  inserted  (with  a  few  exertions)  for  the  same  pnrpoee, 
as  Hunsna,  Huns^oa ;  Soonna,  Soon£na»  he. 

Continuity  (in  the  Imperative  mood  alone)  is  expressed  by  adding 
**  ak6n"  to  the  root,  as  ''doobm^n"  sit  down,  ^*  doobakinmen,"  remain 
sitting  ;  *'  Aioom  men/*  listen,  *'  Aloomak&nm^n,"  continue  listening. 

Finally,  the  thoroughly  performing  an  act,  is  often  rendered  by  adding 
the  verb,  *' jdmeted,"  to  eat,  to  the  root  of  the  expletive  verb,  as  ^<  nel- 
iwxaikid^'^^*  toeall  saw  it  (tkorougMy);  "ai'oonyOmmin,"  listen  fiUten- 
tively)  ;  *'  Geetee  jom-meen,"  sleq>  (soundly J.  And  should  the  verb 
be  of  a  violent  nature  (referring  to  some  violent  act)  the  particle 
"  Hh'^  between  the  root  and  inflection  gives  force  to  the  meaning,  as 
'*  Goitab  kiddaV,"  he  slew  him  (outright  J  ;  ''  Toltab  kidalle,"  we  hound  him 
(forthwith)  ;  "  Neertabmin,"  .  Bun  (quickly)  fy  !  so  "  Ooitei"  is 
to  jump,  and  <'  Ooitabtea,"  to  hound  (as  a  tiger.) 

Kd  before  the  pronoun  gives  the  verb  a  negative  form,  as  has 
been  before  explained  in  describing  the  Imperative  mood. 

There  is  no  verb  '^  to  have,*'  possession  being  denoted  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  Hindustani,  I  have,  "  Eengtra  minna" — "  Mere  pas  bfe.*' 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  may  be  gathered,  that  in  the  actire  or 
transitive  voice 

The  present  terminal  is,      "  Tanna" 

The  past,  '<  Kidda,  tadda,  lidda,  henna  or  keea." 

In  the  Neuter  Voice. 

The  present  terminal  is,         "  ah^na." 

The  past,  ^*  iena  or  iina  ;" 

In  Either  Voice. 

The  conditional,  subjuncUve,    \  „  ^.„      „  hedrada "     ' 
or  potential  mood  terminate  in  J  ' 

all  these  terminals  being  of  coarse  subject  to  the  inflections  of  thetr^ 

pronouns,  which  are,  as  has  been  said,  as  often  affixed  as  prefixed. 
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A  Dondescript  species  of  Verb  is  used  in  reDdeiiog  the  sentence 
'*  what  9haU  or  can,  /»  ftAau^  he,  ifc.J  do  ?*' 


Future  and  Present 


Ch'eeng  chik^a,     ' 
Chee'm  chikya, 
Chee  chlk^a, 
Cheeboo  chikya, 
Cbee'le  chikya, 
Chee*pe  chikya, 
Cbee'ben  chikya, 
Chee'ko  chikja, 
Chee'king  chik^ 
Chee'ling  chikya,  ^ 


>   what  shall  or  can    * 


Thou, 
He, 

WeaU, 
We. 
You, 

You  two. 
They, 
They  two, 
,  We  two, 


do  9 


Past  tense. 
Chee'ng  chikakidda,  what  could  I  have  done  f  &c.  he.  he 

The  verb  **to  he  abli*  is  rendered  by  *'  Dy tea'*  in  its  moods  and 
tenses,  as,  '^  Ni&do  eeng  bydya,"  /  can  mahe  this  /  **  Umdokad^*' 
you  cannot ;  ''  K'lLi  df  o^"  he  will  not  be  able. 

Many  little  exceptions  and  variations  occur  to  these  general  roles, 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  become  familiar  with^  without  con- 
stant practice  in  their  arbitrary  use ;  but  the  foregoing  remarks  com- 
prise all  that  would  be  of  practical  utility.  The  constant  elision 
and  confluence  of  words  beginning  and  ending  with  vowels  must  be 
remembered,  and  that  the  particle  do,  has  no  meaning  whatever. 
This  will  render  the  examples  above  given  to  the  different  rules 
simple  and  illustrative. 


NoTS. — Hie  Vocabolary,  and  Dialogues  in  the  Ho  langoage  will  be  pub- 
lished in  No.  107.  I  have  liad  60  copies  extra  of  the  Grammatical  con- 
■traction,  Vocabulary,  and  Dialogues  of  the  Ho  language  struck  ofl^  and 
shall  be  happy  to  distribute  them  (gratis)  to  -parties  desiriiig  to  have  them. 
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NoTS,  io  be  appended  to  my  account  cf  the  coins  pf  Mayae^  in  the 
article  on  ''  Some  New  Bactrian  Coins*'  No,  105. 

In  the  Journal  of  the  Afliatic  Society,  voL  iv.  plate  21,  No.  4,  there 
is  a  sketch  of  a  square  copper  coin  of  large  size,  which  Mr.  James 
Prinsep  attributed  to  Antimachus.  M.  Jacquet  (Jour.  Asiatique, 
February  1836,  p.  170,  No.  48,)  thought  that  it  belonged  either  to 
Lysias  or  to  Philoxenes ;  and  M.  Raoul-Bochette  (J.  des  S.  Mardi 
1836,  p.  131,  note  2,)  recognized  it  as  a  coin  of  Philoxenes,  from  its 
native  legend.  The  coin,  however  appears  to  me  to  belong  to  Majaa ; 
the  Bactrian  Pali  legend  being  plainly 

i>9!^i>niu  Ta-iii[^  i>a^iu] 

\MakaTaja9a  ra']jaHr6ja9a  makataea  Mdaea. 
"  [Coin  of  the  great  king,  the  king]  of  kings,  the  mighty  Mayas ;" 
and  from  this  the  Greek  legend  is  readily  completed — BASIAEQ^S 

BA2IAEQN  MEFAAOY  MAYOY. 

Dr.    Chapman    possesses    a  duplicate  of   this    coin,    which    has 

A2IAEQ2  BA2IA  AYO,  on  the  obverse;  and  aniil... 

[ra']jaHraja  [«a],  on  the  reverse. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  copper  coins  of  the  earlier  Bactrian 
princes  are,  in  comparison  to  the  silver  coins,  extremely  scarce.  Thus 
of  Euthydemus  there  are  but  a  few  copper  pieces  known,  and  all  of  one 
single  type.  Of  Demetrius  there  are,  I  believe,  but  two  copper  coIds  yet 
known,  both  of  which  are  in  the  possession  of  Captain  Hay,  and  I 
hope  shortly  to  make  them  public.  Of  Antimachus  not  a  single  speci- 
men has  yet  been  found  to  my  knowledge,  and  yet  his  silver  coins  are 
moderately  common.  A.  Cunningham. 


This  note  to  Lieut.  A.  Cunningham's  interesting  paper,  published  in  my 
last  number,  reached  me  after  the  sheets  had  been  struck  off. 
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A  Third  Memoir  with  reference  to  the  Theory  of  the  Law  of  Storms  in  India  / 
being,  Rbsbarches  relating  to  the  Hurricane  m  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  at 
Cuttack,from  27th  April  to  let  May  1840. — By  Hbnrt  Piddinqton,  Esq. 

On  the  30th  April  the  station  of  Pooree  (or  Juggemauth)  in  Cuttack, 
was  visited  by  an  awfiil  Hurricane,  whicli  destroyed  almost  every  house, 
Native  and  European.  It  was  subsequently  learnt  by  the  arrival  of  the 
ship  Nusserath  Shaw,  with  troops  on  board,  dismasted,  that  several  of  the 
ships  of  the  China  expedition,  which  had  sailed  a  short  time  previous,  had 
suffered,  and  that  the  storm  had  extended  across  the  Bay  from  near  the 
Andaman  Islands,  if  not  to  the  eastward  of  them,  in  about  a  N  W.  direction 
to  Pooree.  It  seems  also  to  have  travelled  as  far  as  Kumaul,  inland. 

Oar  documents  for  the  investigation  of  the  track  of  this  storm,  amount 
to  about  thirty  logs  and  reports  of  different  kinds,  the  which,  preserving  al- 
ways the  expressions  of  the  writers  in  all  that  is  essential,  I  have  abridged 
into  as  small  a  compass  as  possible ;  and  I  have,  as  before,  condensed  the 
whole  into  a  table  at  noon  ;  giving  thus  a  view  of  the  contrasts  which  the 
weather  presents  in  different  parts  of  the  Bay,  at  nearly  the  same  moment 
of  time,  the  difference  of  Longitude  being  too  small  to  require  any  correc- 
tion of  moment  I  regret  not  having  been  able  to  add  to  this  Memoir  the 
logs  of  several  of  the  ships  of  the  expedition,  such  as  the  Marion,  Isabella 
Robertson,  and  others ;  but  as  they  have  not  been  forwarded  to  me,  I  have 
thought  the  delay  not  worth  incurring,  as  it  is  not  possible  to  say  when 
they  may  return  to  this  port  Our  evidence  for  the  track  of  the  storm  will, 
I  hope,  be  found  tolerably  complete,  from  its  centre  having  on  different  days 
passed  over,  or  dose  to,  five  ships,  and  to  one  station  on  shore.  We  are  thus 
enabled  to  mark  its  route  with  greater  exactness,  for  a  longer  time,  and 
to  a  greater  distance,  than  any  of  the  preceding  ones  hitherto  investi- 
gated. As  in  the  foregoing  Memoirs  the  logs  and  tables  are  followed 
by  a  summary  view,  stating  the  grounds  upon  which  the  track  of  the 
storm,  the  size  of  the  vortex, .  and  its  rate  of  motion  are  laid  down.  The 
general  reader,  to  whom  the  professional  details  are  tedious,  will  find 
her  I  trust  that  nothing  has  been  assumed  without  due  amount  of  proof. 
The  seaman  can  judge  for  himself. 


Extract  from  the  Log  of  the  Ship  '*  Nueeerath  Shaw,**  Capt.  Edwards,  bound  from 
Calcutta  to  Singapore  and  China,  with  troops  on  board.  Reduced  to  Civil  time, 
27 ih  April,  1840.  At  midnight,  light  airs  and  fine,  hot,  sultry  weather; 
wind  SEbS.;  at  4  a.x.  EbN. ;  at  8,  increasing;  and  at  noon  frequent  hard 
squalls.  Lat  Obs.  Ifio  2'  N.  Long.  Chron.  91o  21'  E.  p.m.  strong  breeses 
£NE.  to  midnight,  with  dark  cloudy  weather  and  increasing  sea. 
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2Bth  ApriL  Wind  ENE.  to  noon.  7  a.m.  lost  maintopsail.  9  a.m.  increaang 
gale ;  lost  fov«  and  main  topgallant  maat  and  head  of  main  topmaat  10» 
gale  increasing;  lost  misen  mast,  boats,  &c.  At  11,  heaTy  white  sqoalL 
Noon,  Uowing  a  perfisct  hurricane;  three  guns  lost  overboaid;  no  one 
able  to  go  aloft  From  7  a.m.  lying  to  under  bare  poles,  with  wind  to  the 
S£.  Noon»  Lat  account  14o  26'  23"  N.  Long.  91o  34'  E.  p.m.  blowing  a  hur- 
zicane ;  all  the  hatches  battened  down.  Wind  ENE.  At  3  p.m.  it  shifted 
suddenly  round  to  SW.,  laying  the  Tessd  gunnel  under,  with  sea  awfiilly 
high.  Midnight,  the  same,  and  firequent  squalls ;  Tessel  a  perfect  wreck, 
with  all  the  braces,  &c.  gone. 

29^  ApriL  From  midnight  lying  to.  1  a.m.  wind  SSW.  Noon,  squally 
and  rain.  Lat  Obs.  15o  23'  N.,  Long.  90o  31'  E.  Wind  SbW.  p.m.  fresh 
gales  and  heavy  weather,  with  dreadfiil  heavy  gusts  of  wind  and  squalls ; 
sea  breaking  over  the  ship ;  3|  feet  water  in  the  hold.  At  8,  weather  as 
before.  Midnight,  less  wind  and  sea,  but  ship  labouring  dreadfully ;  lying 
to  throughout,  with  wind  to  the  westward. 

ZOih  ApriL  I  A.M.  Ship  rolling  dreadfully ;  still  lying  to.  At  4,  very 
squally,  and  fresh  g^es,  with  dark  cloudy  weather.  Noon,  Lat  15*  31'  N. 
Long.  90o  11'  £.  P.M.  fresh  gales  with  a  heavy  cross  aea  ;  wind  S£. ;  bore 
up  for  Calcutta. 

Extract  from  the  Bargue  "  Tenoiserim's"  Log  Book,  by  Capt,  T,  Taptey^  ho¥»d 
from  CaictUta  to  Rangoon,   Reduced  to  Civil  time. 

27ih  April,  1840.  First  part,  light  variable  winds  from  the  SSE.  and  sud- 
denly shifting  ENE.  Midnight  calm,  sea  smooth ;  last  part  of  part  of  thui 
daj,  strong  fresh  breese  eastward,  smooth  water. 

Long.  Chron.  Noon, 91<^$Q^E, 

Lat  Obs 17o4</N« 

Noon.  This  day  cloudy ;  wind  from  the  eastward ;  about  a -seven  and  eight 
knot  breeze. 

1.  P.M.  Strong  breezes  eastward,  cloudy  sky,  and  unsettled  weather. 
Sunset,  strong  breezes  and  cloudy,  with  a  threatening  appearance  to  the 
eastward.  At  8,  made  the  ship  snug.  Midnight  strong  breezes  from  EbSiS., 
with  a  very  threatening  appearance;  breeze  gradually  increasing,  and  con^ 
ing  in  strong  gusts  and  squaUs. 

2Sth  ApriL — ^At  4  a.m.  weather  more  threatening  and  a  heavy  sea  getting 
up  from  the  eastward.  Daylight,  wind  S£.  having  every  appearance  of  a 
gale,  and  blowing  very  hard,  made  all  snug  for  bad  weather.  At  8,  blow- 
ing a  severe  gale ;  sea  at  this  time  tremendous,  battened  a  double  tarpaulin 
fore  and  afb.  Sea  making  a  continual  breach  over  the  ship^  and  blowing  very 
hard.     Noon,  heavy  gale,  ship  labouring  mudb,  was  obliged    to  ke^ 
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the  close-reefed  topsnil  on  her,  owing  to  the  heavy  weather  lurches ;  sea 
making  a  continued  roll  oyer  the  vessel ;  gale  increasing.  Sun  obscured. 
During  the  whole  of  this  twenty-four  hours  ship  was  sailing  to  the  south- 
ward, p.  M.  heavy  gale  from  S£.  and  varying  to  8SE.  with  a  terrific  sea 
on  making  a  awful  breach  over  the  ship ;  going  2}  knots  through  the 
water  up  to  4  a.m.  Course  SbW.  to  SW.  From  4  a.m.  to  noon,  ship's  head  to 
N£.  and  ENE. ;  having  wore  round.  Carried  away  one  of  the  channel  plates. 
Midnight  ship  rolling  heavy,  taking  the  sea  in  on  both  sides. 

29th  AprH,  4  A.ir.  Wind  a  little  more  moderate,  but  sea  still  continuing  the 
same.  Set  reefed  foresail  to  steady  the  ship.  Noon  rather  dear,  but  gale 
still  blowing  hard.  Wind  SB. 

Lat  Obs.  Noon,     16o32'N. 

Long.  Obs.  Noon, OloQS'E. 

At  9,  a  brig  passed,  scudding  under  a  foresail  only,  with  topgallant  mast 
on  deck.  1  p.m.  up  foresail;  a  very  threatening  appearance  to  the  southward. 
At  2-30,  wore  ihip  to  the  SW,,  at  the  same  time,  to  clear  a  tohirUmnd.  By  this 
nutruBUore  allowed  the  wMrhoind  to  pass  about  200  yards  on  the  lee  quarter  ;  at  this 
time  blowing  a  perfect  hurricane.  Wind  SSE.  and  S.  Furled  every  thing  to  a 
storm  main  trysail,  and  hove  the  ship  to ;  torrents  of  rain ;  sea  making  a 
constant  breach  over  the  ship.  At  5  p.m.  more  moderate ;  set  the  close-reefed 
topsails,  and  at  10-30,  wore  ship  to  the  £S£.  Sea  still  continued  high,  and 
a  cross  head  sea,  owing  to  shift  of  wind  in  the  whirlwind. 

30th  ApriL  Daylight,  more  moderate.  Wind  SSE.  Wore  round  to  the 
S W. ;  sea  still  running  high  and  confused,   a.m.  weather  clearing  up  a  little. 

Noon  Obs.,  Lat 16o2l'N. 

Ditto  Long.      91o  50^  £. 

Noon,  moderate. 

The  phaenomenon  which  Capt.  Tapley  describes  in  the  log  of  the  29th, 
and  which  I  have  printed  in  italics,  I  thought  so  extraordinary  that  I 
requested  of  him  a  more  particular  account  of  it,  and  ihe  following  is 
his  very  graphic  description  of  this  awful  addition  to  the  fury  of  a  tem- 
pest, which  is,  I  believe,  quite  new  in  our  naval  records.  A  whirlwmd 
coming  down  upon  a  vessel,  lying  to,  in  the  midst  of  a  hurricane,  must,  one 
TTOuld  think,  carry  inevitable  destruction  with  it,*  should  it  fall  upon  her. 
The  Freak  seems  to  have  lost  her  foremast  in  one^  as  will  be  seen  by  her 
log.  Capt.  Tapley  says,  **  I  have  much  pleasure  in  giving  you  answers 
to  your  inquiries,  as  nearly  as  I  can.  At  1  p.m.  SOth  April,  by  Nautical 
iiiae,  (but  by  Civil  time  the  29th,}  a  very  threatening  appearance  to  the 
Southward;  ship's  head  east,  a  terrific  squall  from  tlie  SSE.  rising  very 

*  Col.  Reid  refen  to  an  instance  of  this  kind,  but  I  cannot  now  find  the  passage 
a^ain.— H.  P. 

6n 
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rapidly,  and  having  a  very  blowing  appearance.  When  the  squall  was 
within  2  miles  of  the  ship,  perceived  a  heaving  whirlwind  flying  to  the 
NNW. ;  immediately  wore  ship  to  the  SW.,  or  first  to  the  westward,  to 
^ve  the  ship  way  through  the  water ;  by  doing  so,  allowed  the  whirlwind 
to  pass  the  ship;  when  passed,  brought  the  ship  to  the  wind,  dued 
every  thing  up,  and  furled  all.  Soon  after,  about  10  minutes,  the  squaU  took 
the  ship  from  the  SS£.  Ship's  head  about  SW.,  blowing  a  complete  hurri- 
cane, could  not  see  half  the  length  of  the  vessel  on  the  water,  owing  to 
the  tops  of  the  sea  being  blown  by  the  force  of  the  wind,  and  a  deluge  of 
rain  at  the  same  time.  I  cannot  remember  hovfi  it  was  turning,  at  we 
were  anxioui  to  turn  out  of  it;  it  was  going  round  at  a  furious  rate,  and  dis- 
appeared in  the  rain  to  the  NNW.  I  do  not  recollect  any  lightning  at 
the  time.f  We  could  not  discern  it  until  it  had  approached  pretty  close,  and 
then  the  most  we  saw  was  the  foaming  of  the  water  travelling  up  in  a 
rapid  progress.  The  day  had  been  fine  and  a  little  clear  for  a  few  hours, 
but  blowing  hard.  At  the  time  this  squall  appeared,  the  sky  all  round 
assumed  a  threatening  appearance,  and  squalls  gathered  and  rose  rapidly. 
After  this  severe  squall,  the  weather  kept  bad  during  the  remainder  of  the 
24  hours." 


Extract  from  the  Log  of  the  Barque  *'  Amelia  Thompson"  from  Penang^  toward 

Madraa, 

Monday,  27th  April,  1840.  Civil  time.    p.m.  Strong  breezes,  with  heavy 
Wind.        squalls  of  wind  and  rain. 
West.      A.M.  Hard  g^es  with  rain. 

8  A.1C.  More  moderate. 

Noon.  Moderate  and  fine. 

Bar,  29-55— -Lat.  Obs.  4o  14'  N.  Long.  88o  18'  E. 
West.      P.M.  Strong  breezes  and  squally. 
WbS.       8  P.M.  Heavy  squaUs  with  rain. 

^N     )  ®"^^'  ^^^  veered  to  the  WNW ;  wore  ship  to  WS W. 
Tuesday,    2Sth   AprU,  1840.    a.  m.  Ditto,    weather   at   daylight    more 
West  moderate. 

WSW.       Noon.  Moderate  weather. 

Lat  Obs.  4o  25'  N.  Long.  87o  48'  E. 


The  Barque  "  Clarissa"  from  Penang  to  Madras  experienced  no  bad 
weather  until  the  28M  of  April,  1840.  At  noon  on  that  day,  she  was  in  7^  I' 
N.  and87o  56'  £. ;  it  had  been  blowing  hard  from  West  to  WSW.  in  squalla, 

*  t  These  are  replies  to  my  queries.— H.  P. 
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with  rain  and  a  high  sea,  but  did  not  approach  to  a  gale.    On  the  29M,  the 
weather  became  moderate,  the  swell  high  and  confused. 

The  Barque  "  Ganges*'  from  Malacca  to  Madras.  On  the  26th  of  April, 
1840,  in  6o  37'  N  and  95o  56'  £.  a  fresh  gale  commenced  at  SSW.  veering 
to  the  SW.  On  the  27th  she  hove  to  under  storm  staysails ;  the  Barometer 
fell  to  29*50,  blowing  a  hard  gale  from  SSW.  to  SW.  At  noon,  still  lying  to 
in  Lat  7o  10'  N.  95o  18'  £.  Bar.  29*60.  On  the  28M  the  gale  abated,  and  at 
noon  the  weather  cleared  up.  Lat  8o  7'  N.  94o  33'  £.  Bar.  29*80. 


Extract  from  the  Log  of  the  Brig  "Freah"  from  Calcutta  to  Singapore  ;  commu- 
meaied  by  Captain  SmouU.  Reduced  to  Civil  time. 

IdM  AprUy  1840.— Left  the  Pilot  at  the  Sand  Heads,  and  carried  the  wind 
about  SSW.,  standing  to  S.  Eastward.  The  wind  then  became  light,  and 
veered  from  SS£.  to  SW. ;  the  weather  continued  light  and  variable  with 
flashes  of  lightning,  in  the  north  after  sunset  On  the  20M,  Lat  20o  31'  N. 
Long.  88o  35'  £.  On  the  26th,  Lat  19o  23'  N.  Long.  88o  40'  £.  light  winds, 
between  SW.  and  South,  with  strong  northerly  currents  until  27M, 
when  the  wind  hauled  round  to  the  East  Lat  18o  56'  N.  Long.  88o30'  £. 
P.M.  Moderate  breeze  with  fine  dear  weather.  At  8,  the  wind  increased,  and 
weather  became  cloudy  and  threatening,  which  obliged  us  to  take  in  all 
steering  sails ;  the  wind  moderated  at  midnight;  set  the  steering  sails. 

28th  April,  At  10  a.m.  the  breeze  freshened  again,  took  in  all  steering  sails 
and  royals,  the  Barometer  standing  about  29*30  steady.  Lat  17o  40'  N.  Long. 
88o  32'  E.  P.M.  strong  breeze  and  threatening  weather,  the  Barometer  vibrating 
very  much,*  dark  heavy  clouds  rising  in  the  north,  wearing  the  appearance 
of  ragged  edges. 

Commenced  making  preparation  for  a  gale  of  wind  by  sending  down 
the  lofty  yards,  and  securing  spars,  hatchways,  boats,  &c.  and  double 
gasketting  the  sails  as  we  fturled  them.  At  6.  p.m.  we  had  got  every  sail 
stowed,  except  the  close-reefed  fore  topsail,  the  gale  increasing  so  rapidly 
from  NN£.  that  it  obliged  us  to  stow  the  main  topsail,  without  reefing ; 
the  sea  rising  in  proportion.  The  wind  gradually  veered  round  to  the 
north,  and  blew  from  that  quarter  till  midnight,  (Lat  Ace.  15o  46'  N. 
LfOng.  88o  18'  East)  when  the  wind  chopped  round  to  the  NW.  suddenly, 
and  blew  with  double  force,  which  threw  the  ship  on  her  broadside ;  the 
lielm  was  immediately  placed  a-weather,  but  was  rendered  useless, 
oving  to  the  position  of  the  ship.     She  lay  dormant  for  some  time,  the 

«  The  italics  are  mine.  This  vibrating  of  the  Barometer  is  frequently  noticed  in  the 
l^ogs  in  Col.  Reid's  work,  and  seems  an  infallible  sign.  In  Professor  Barlow's  account  of 
the  water  barometer  it  is  particularly  noticed  as  "resemblingthe  breathings  of  some 
liuge  animal." — H.  P. 
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tempest  roaring  with  great  fury,  and  sea  flying  over  iu  in  foam.  The 
lightning  mingling  gave  it  the  appearance  of  fire  and  water ;  the  roaiing  of 
the  wind  prevented  us  distinguishing  whether  it  thundered  or  not.  We 
were  soon  enahled  to  brace  the  fore  yard  forward,  which  in  a  trough  of  a  sea 
wore  her  before  the  wind,  heading  per  compass  S£.  by  £.  directly  in 
the  trough  of  a  tremendous  sea,  knocked  up  by  the  wind  from  North, 
which  rendered  our  position  most  dangerous,  as  every  sea  appeared 
coming  on  board ;  in  a  short  time  she  broached  to,  with  her  head  north. 
The  wind  veering  to  the  westward,  and  blowing  with  great  fury,  die 
ship  was  again  thrown  on  her  side,  but  being  head  to  sea,  lay  much 
easier  (the  Barometer  sunk  to  27*25  in  the  gale).  The  foam  flying 
BO  thick  as  to  extinguish  every  object  except  at  intervals;  a  supposed 
break  in  the  sky  afterwards  proved  to  be  the  top  of  the  sea ! 

29ih  AprU,    About  one  in  the  morning,  a  sudden  and  awful  gust  of  wind 
earned  away  the  foremast  It  was  accompanied  with  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning, 
which  enabled  us  to  see  the  mast  and  yards  carried  up  in  the  air,  ajs  if  in 
a  whirlwind,  and  then  fidl  on  deck  with  such  violence  that  the  fore  yard 
arm  stove  in  the  fore  hatchway,  and  went  chock  over  into  the  weather 
wing  of  the  ship,  leaving  the  other  arm  extended  to  leeward.    To  this  Ihe 
wreck  of  the  mast  and  other  yards  were  attached,  acting  as  a  lever 
on  the  ship,  keeping  her  side  down.    It   remained  thus  the  rest  of  the 
night,  in  spite  of  all  our  endeavours  to  cut  and  dear  it  away  from  the 
ship.    The  flirled  sails  blew  away  by  piece-meal ;  the  quarter  boat  filled 
with  water  and  broke  away ;  heavy  seas  breaking  on  board,  and  the  dark- 
ness so  intense,  that  we  could  not  see  a  yard  before  us;  the  water 
rushing  down  the  hatchways,  against  all  precautiou,  carried  away  the 
larboard   bulwark  and  several   stanchions,  did  the  ^und  house    much 
iigury,  and  every  thing  in  its  way;  we  found  much  difficulty  in  getting  the 
crew  to  the  pumps.  Found  a  great  quantity  of  water  in  the  hold ;  consi- 
dered it  prudent  to  throw  over  some  of  the  cargo  in  order  to  lighten  the 
ship,  as  the  water  forced  down  the  fore  hatchway  in  great  quantities,  llie 
wreck  of  the  masts  aft  beating  about  in  a  most  fbarful  manner,  endanger- 
ing the  nu4n  mast,  the  only  spar  we  had  to  work  the  ship  with  in  running 
down  to  the  Sand  Heads.    At  daylight,  wind  SW. ;  the  crew  kept  constant- 
ly at  the  pumps.  Barometer  rising  very  slowly,  being  at  27*30.    Noon,  sun 
obscure,  Lat  account  16o  2'  N.  Long.  88o  36'  £.  p.m.  wind  SW.  still  blowing 
furiously,  and  ship  labouring  heavily,  shipping  water  over  all ;  showers  of 
rain  at  intervals,  hands  kept  constantly  at  the  pumps,  and  clearing  away 
the  wteck.   The  same  weather  throughout. 

30<A  April,    At  daylight  loosed  the  peak  of  the  main  sail,  hoisted  it  up  a 
few  feet,  and  hoisted  the  foretopmast  staysail  to  the  throat  halliards. 
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in  order  to  keep  her  to  the  wind;  this  Boon  blew  away,  together 
with  a  ipare  jib,  which  was  hoisted  to  the  main  stay.  Constantly 
employed  pumping.  Noon  a  little  more  moderate.  Lat  account  16o  41' 
N.  Long.  88o  0'  £.,  cut  away  the  wreck  from  the  jib-boom,  which  was 
sprung,  Itent  a  spare  foresail  to  the  mainyard  and  set  it ;  got  a  preventer 
main  topmast  stay.up,  and  otherwise  repaired  damages.  Bore  up  for 
Calcutta. 

\8t  May.  Midnight  squally  with  rain  and  thick  cloudy  weather,  at  day- 
light people  employed  setting  up  rig^g,  &c.  and  getting  up  a  main  top- 
sail. Noon  moderate  breeze  with  passing  clouds.  Lat.  Obs.  17o  26'  N.  Long. 
87o  47'  E.  Barometer  28-30. 

May  4th.  At  4.  p.m.  got  a  pilot.  During  this  gale,  and  previous  to  it,  the 
following  phoenomenon  manifested  itself;  that  of  the  clouds  rising  rapidly  in 
the  north,  appearing  ragged  and  blsfk,  with  white  feathery  edges,  and 
stretching  to  the  southward  in  long  tails;  the  sea  becoming  tumultuous  in, 
and  as  soon  as  the  gale  reached  us  the  atmosphere  becoming  very  sultry. 
Barometer  stood  at  noon  about  29.30,  or  about  the  standard  height  previous 
to  the  gale,  and  now  in  Calcutta,  about  29*20.* 


Extract  from  the  Log  of  the  Brig  "  FeeiUf*'  R.  hemonger^  Commandery  bound 
from  CalctUta  to  the  Cope.  Reduced  to  ChU  time. 

2Sth  April. — ^At  noon,  fresh  breezes  east,  and  cloudy.  Lat.  18o  37'  N.  Long. 
87o  55'E.  Standing  south,  going  6  knots,  p.m.  strong  breezes ;  dull  hazy  wea- 
ther. At  8  P.M.  preparing  for  bad  weather.  Midnight,  wind  £N£.  blowing  a 
gale ;  head  SbW. 

29th  April — 1  A.M.  Increasing  gale,  scudded;  and  at  6  a.m.  hove  to  un- 
der bare  poles.  At  7  a.m.  fall  hurricane  and  heavy  sea ;  lost  jibboom ;  ship- 
ped a  heavy  sea,  which  hove  the  vessel  on  her  beam  ends,  and  cleared  the 
deck,  bulwarks,  &c. :  Cut  away  the  topmasts.  Noon,  the  same  weather,  wind 
marked  as  variableif  Lat.  16«  58'  N.  Long.  88o  4'  E.  At  2  p.m.  began  to  mode- 
rate. Wind  marked  as  veering  to  the  Northward,  then  to  the  Westward.  At 
8  P.M.  it  stood  at  SSW.  2  feet  water  in  theweU. 

30M  ApriL — a.m.  to  Noon,  heavy  cross  sea.  Lat  17o  40'  N.  Long.  88o  10'  £. 
Wind  SbW.  Gale  continuing,  and  very  high  sea. 

*  It  is  due  to  Captain  Smoult  to  say,  that  this  very  valuable  account  of  the  storm 
was  accompanied  with  a  capital  MSS.  chart,  on  which  the  ve«el*8  track  was  accurately 
laid  down. — H.P. 

t  In  the  confusion  of  a  small  vessel  on  her  beam  ends  it  is  probable  no  one  could  say 
how  the  wind  was  Ibr  some  hours ;  or  it  might  have  been  veering  rapidly,  and  is  thus 
marked  variable. 
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a  heavy  conAued  sea.  At  9  a.ic.  a  wdden  calm,  atnick  mam  topgallaiit 
mast;  ship  labomiiig  much,  from  the  heavy  sea.  At  10,  a  violent  gale 
from  SS  W.  with  moit  awful  gusts  of  wind  and  heavy  rain,  the  ship  laying 
to  under  storm  main  staysail.  At  noon,  gale  continuing  with  equal  vio- 
lence. P.M.  A  violent  gale,  with  awful  gusts  of  wind,  and  a  heavy  sea. 
Moderating  after  midnight,  with  thick  hazy  weather.  At  1  p.m.  in  a  sudden 
g^t  of  wind  and  rain,  the  storm  main  staysail  blew  away,  die  ship 
lying  to  imder  bare  poles ;  heavy  and  violent  gusts  of  wind  and  rain, 
during  the  day.  At  2  p.m.  m  a  heavy  gust  of  wind,  the  ship  labouring 
much,  the  starboard  boat's  davit  gave  way.  Cut  away  the  boat  to  dear 
wreck. — Ship  lying  to  under  bare  poles.  Violent  gusts  of  wind  from  SSW. 
with  heavy  rain  and  thick  hazy  weather  during  the  night 

Ut  May,  At  5  a.m.  the  weather  moderating,  set  dose-reefed  topsails. 
At  noon  the  weather  moderating  and  the  sea  going  down;  thidLhasy 
weather. 

30M  April,  10  P.M.     Bar.  29-40 

12  29-20 

3  A.M.    ......  29*00 

5 2810 

8  28-30 

12  28-60 

1st  May,     4   p.m 28*90 

9  2910 

12  29*30 

Lat  Obs.  19*19  N. 

The  first  of  the  gale  was  from  the  NE.,  and  at  11  a.m.  on  the  30th,  it  sud- 
denly shifted  to  the  southward,  and  blew  if  any  thing  heavier  than  before. 


I  am  indebted  for  this  extract,  which  is  so  highly  interesting,  as  mi 
the  direct  trask  of  the  storm  towards  Pooree  ( Juggemauth)  to  Capt.  Biden, 
Master  Attendant  of  Madras,  but  I  eould  not  obtain  a  sight  of  the  ship's  log 
while  at  Calcutta ;  so  that  her  exact  position  at  the  time  of  the  shift  of 
wind,  is  not  so  certain  as  it  might  have  been ;  neither  could  I  obtttn  a 
comparison  from  her  Barometer. 


Abstract  of  the  Log  of  the  ship  *'  Christopher  Rawson,"  Capt.  SmelUe.  Reduced 

to  CivUtime, 

On  the  27th,  exchanged  numbers  with  the  Marion,  Capt  Pope,  ia  Lai. 
17o  15'  30^.  N.  Bar.  29*80 ;  the  Bar.  down  4  lines,  and  the  weather  very  op- 
pressive. Light  SSE.  winds  and  sultry.    Barometer  falling  fiut. 
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2Stk  Jpnl.  Midnight,  heavy  gathering  donds  in  the  SB.  and  threatening 
look.  At  10  A.M.  a  very  heavy  squall  from  East ;  I  consider  this  the  commence- 
ment of  the  gale ;  the  scud  flying  in  confosed  masses,  and  a  number  of  sand 
birds  on  the  rigging.  At  noon,  heavy  appearance  of  weather.  Lat.  Obs. 
190  2d'15"N.  Bar.  29-40.  p.m.  Blowing  fresh  from  £.  and  ESE.,  the  Baro- 
meter 29*35,  and  every  appearance  of  worse  weather ;  making  a  bold  push 
for  the  Pilot.  Midnight  and  until  day-dawn,  constant  heavy  squalls  and 
mach  heavy  rain. 

29ihApnL  At  4  a.m.  sounded  in  17  fathoms ;  at  5  sounded  in  10  fiithoms, 
and  by  two  excellent  Chronometers  made  the  Outer  Floating  Light  bear  from 
us  due  west  15  miles  distant ;  finding  the  sea  too  high  to  receive  a  pilot 
dose-reefed  the  top  sails  and  courses ;  under  this  sail  stood  out  South ;  wind 
abeam  at  East,  gale  increasing  and  the  sea  rising  fast.  At  10  a.m.  a  tremtnr 
doui  sea  Mprtadfnm  th$  SSW.  and  a  heavy  ground  swell  on  our  beam  East ; 
preparing  for  bad  weather.  At  noon  gale  very  heavy,  no  sun,  suppose 
onrsdves  SSW.  from  the  Floating  Light,  distant  30  miles. 

Gale  increasing  at  ESE.  and  East  in  the  heavy  squalls ;  a  very  high  con- 
fused sea  often  breaking  over  all.  At  midnight  sprung  fore  yard; 
sounded  in  30  fiithoms. 

30^  April  2  A.M.  Blowing  a  hurricane,  sprung  our  main  mast  in  the  deck 
partners ;  the  sea  washing  away  our  large  cutter,  davits  and  all,  and  making 
a  dear  breadi  over  all ;  both  pumps  going.  The  wind  SE.  and  veering  round 
gradually  to  the  southward.  At  day-dawn  observed  some  broken  spars 
and  short  pieces  of  plank  passing  us;  shipped  a  heavy  sea,  broke  the  lash- 
ings of  the  skylight,  which  unshipped,  and  nearly  filled  our  cabin  with 
water.  Noon.,  Lat.  Obs.  20^  28'  N.  A  heavy  sea  struck  the  ship  aft,  and 
injured  our  rudder  head.    Bar.  28*80. 

Bar.  28*90;  gale  continues  heavy;  ship  under  bare  poles,  lying  in  the 
trough  of  the  sea,  very  uneasy.  Wind  SSE.,  ship's  head  SWbW.  Having 
blown  our  storm  staysails  away  got  a  bolt  of  new  canvas  in  the  misen 
ligging. 

Itt  May.  At  day-dawn  ship  on  her  beam  ends,  and  the  sea  making  a 
fur  breadi  over  all ;  the  water  much  discoloured ;  sounded  in  16  fathoms 
on  the  edge  of  Point  Palmiras  Reef,  the  wind  suddenly  shifting  into  the 
SSW.  wore  ship  to  the  SE.    Sun  obscured  at  Noon;  no  vessels  in  sight 

Some  attempts  at  a  dear-up ;  ship  lying  helpless  in  the  trough  of  the 
sea ;  Bar.  rose  4  lines.  At  2  p.m.  set  the  close-reefed  topsails.  Sunset  dear 
weather,  but  destructive  sea,  midnight  heavy  squalls  from  SW. 

2nd  May.  Day-dawn,  moderatmg  fiist  Out  reefb,  and  stood  to  the  WN W. 
At  7  ftighted  a  Pilot  vessel.  At  8o  30^  obtained  a  pilot  From  our  position 
on  the  commencement  of  the  gale,  I  supposed  myself  in  the  centre  of  the  Bay 

6o 
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during  the  wont  part  of  it,  and  allowed  36  hours  drift  under  bare  poles 
before  I  looked  for  shoal  water.  My  astonishment  was  great  at  finding  the 
ship,  early  on  the  Ist,  in  16£Lthoni8  on  the  reef;  and  I  can  only  account  for 
it  by  supposing  the  easterly  gale  had  caused  a  current,  or  set,  to  the  west- 
ward of  at  least  4  miles  per  hour;  which  may  perhaps  aoooimt  for  so  many 
vessels  getting  over  on  the  Point,  as  I  had  the  advantage  of  15  miles  easting 
at  its  commencement. 


Baloiore, 

A  letter  from  Balasore,  dated  4th  inst,  says : — 

''  We  have  just  escaped  a  severe  hurricane ;  it  blew  very  hard  on  the 
night  of  the  30/A,  and  the  tide  rose  very  high,  but  luckily  the  wind  did  not 
Isjst  long  enough  to  drive  the  sea  over  the  country.    At  Pooree  they 
have  felt  the  hurricane  most  severely.     I  hear  that  all  the  £ouses  and 
the  Government  Cutcheries  have  been  blown  to  the  ground,  and  much 
damage  has  been  sustained;  great  part  of  the  native   town  has  been 
destroyed,  and  several  lives  lost.      When  the  circuit  house  fell,  two  men 
were  buried,  and  escaped  with  broken  legs.    Pooree  is  full  now,  the  gents 
from  Cuttack  having  gone  there  to  ei^oy  the  cool  breese;  they  and 
the  residents  took  refuge  in  the  only  house  which  stood  the  storm :  ^e 
description  of  the  scene  is  fearful.    Mr.  Ewart  lost  his  Arab  horse,  boiied 
in  the  rains  of  the  stable.     The  natives  declare  that  Juggemauth's  august 
presence  alone  prevented  the  sea  from  washing  away  the  town.      The 
storm  was  felt  at  Cuttack  also  severely,  and  I  much  fear  it  has  been  des- 
tructive on  the  whole  line  of  coast.   This  is  a  true  version  I  think,  and  you 
may  perhaps  like  to  give  the  readers  of  the  EngUthman  the  news.'* — 
EfiffUskman,  7th  May,  1840. 


Report  from  Captain  A,  Bond,  Master  Attendant,  Bakuore. 

29tk  April,   Bar.  29.66  Ther.  85o  N£.  Ridn  and  squally, 

SOth  Ditto,  ditto 29.57  ditto,  82  NE.  Rain  and  puffy, 

Ist  May,  ditto,  8  A.M.  29.25  ditto,  81  E.  Strong  gusts  of  wind. 

Ditto,  1  p.M 29.43  ditto,  82  NE.  and  East 

On  the  \it  May,  a.m.  ;  at  Balasore ;  strong  gusts  of  wind,  with  contumal 
rain,  inclining  to  a  gale  till  8  a.m.,  when  the  wind  veered  from  NB.  to 
South,  and  cleared  up  at  SW.  at  9  a.m. 

At  Budruck,  32  miles  WSW.  of  Balasore,  the  wind  stronger,  witli  flying 
clouds  to  the  SW. 

I  was  at  Budruck  on  the  morning  of  the  gale,  and  from  the  log  kept  here, 
it  was  very  similar  to  the  one  I  kept  there,  in  every  respect 
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The  strength  of  the  gale  was  felt  more  southerly  at  Pooree;  and  inland 

the  rain  appears  to  have  been  heavier,  and  the  wind  less. 

The  May  gales  have  not  aJffectd  Balasore  since  May  1823.      No  vessels 

lost  on  the  coast;  several  put  into  Chooramoon  in  distress. 

A.  Bond. 


/  am  indebted  for  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Ewartf  Magiitrate  of  Pooree, 

Your  letter  to  Mr.  Cumberland  has  been  handed  to  me.  During  the 
storm^  and  for  some  weeks,  Mr.  Cumberland  had  been  very  unwell,  and 
had  ceased  to  keep  a  Meteorological  Register.  At  the  time  of  the  storm, 
1  and  two  other  gentlemen  were  staying  at  our  house.  On  comparing  notes 
next  day,  we  discovered  that  we  differed  in  one  material  point,  viz.  which 
way  the  storm  went  round. 

To  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  the  South-west  wind,  which  generally 
blows  so  steadily  during  part  of  February,  March,  April,  May,  and  part  of 
June,  failed  and  became  variable,  hanging  between  South  and  East.    The 
sky  was  very  cloudy,  and  on  Wednesday,  29th  April,  there  were  showers. 
On  Wednesday  afternoon  the  wind  was  very  strong  from  Nb£. ;  the  rain 
and  wind  continued  to  increase  during  the  night  from  £N£.      On  Thurs- 
day morning,  ZOth  April,  at  daylight,  it  was  blowing  strong,  but  people 
went  about   their  (ordinary  avocations.      By  10  a.m.  there  was  a  gale 
firom  N£.      At  noon  I  went  on  my  elephant  to  visit  the  various  ladies 
who  had  come  with  their  families,  but  without  their  husbands.    The  wind 
was  so  violent  and  gusty,  that  J  found  it  necessary  to  hold  &8t  by  the 
pad-ropes,  and  the  drifting  rain  and  sand  frequently  made  the  elephant 
stand,  and  refuse   to    proceed.      From  8  a.m.   on    Thursday,  30£A,  the 
rain  was  incessant.    The  wind  continued  to  blow,  with  about  the  same 
violence,   after     10    a.m.    till  evening    from    the   North-east.     It  then 
veered  to  nearly  North,  and  after  hanging  between  N.  and  NE.,  at  about 
7 1  P.M.  entirely  kdled.     About  8,  what  we  imag^ed  the  ordinary  monsoon 
breeze  began  to  blow  from  SW. ;  it  however  increased,   and  got  round  to 
nearer  the  West.    By  9|  p.m.  it  blew  from  WSW.  with  far  greater  violence 
than  it  had  from  the  other  direction.    Many  houses  had  lost  a  portion  of 
the  thatch  by  the  N£.  wind,  but  almost  all  were  destroyed  by  the  West 
wind.    It  began  to  abate  about  4  a.m.  on  Friday  Ist,  May;  there  were 
occasional  gusts  during  the  morning  from  SW.,  but  our  usual  breeze  blew 
pretty  regularly ;  my  impression  was,  that  just  before  the  lull  on  Thursday 
evening  the  wind  was  at  NW.  and  went  by  the  East  to  SW.     This  struck 
me  particularly,  because  it  was  contrary  to  the  received  theory. 

I  fear  this  is  a  very  vague  account,  but  it  is  the  best  I  can  give. 
Pooree, 

30M  May,  1840.  James  K.  Ewaiit. 
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NoTS.«-It  will  readily  be  seen  by  those  to  whom  the  Theory  of 
Storms  is  familiar,  that  the  costre  of  the  hurricane,  as  here  described, 
must  hare  passed  over,  or  a  very  short  distance  to  the  South  of  the 
station.  The  discrepancy  of  opinions  mentioned  might  easily  occur  at 
such  a  time,  amongst  gentlemen  who  were  not  seamen,  and  it  is  more 
than  probable,  that,  at  the  centres  of  storms  and  near  them,  counter 
currents  and  eddies  do  occur  ;  and  that  their  changes  are  almost 
instantaneous ;  the  main  change  was  from  about  NNE.  to  S  W.  and  at 
the  centre  this  might  have  happened  either  way,  without  affecting  the 
truth  of  the  theory.  H.  P. 


The  Great  Storm  in  Orissa. 

\FrwaK_  a  Corrupondrnt  at  PooreeJ] 

"  On  Thursday,  the  30^  -^prilf  one  of  the  most  violent  storms  ever  re- 
membered in  Orissa  visited  the  station  of  Pooree,  and  surrounding  district 
The  wind  blew  very  fresh  from  the  North-east  early  in  the  morning; 
and  towards  the  middle  of  the  day  increased  so  much,  as  to  make  every  one 
take  precautions  to  guard  against  its  violence.  The  surf  was  unusually 
high  and  roaring,  and  approached  the  bungalows  much  nearer  than  was  at 
all  pleasant  Out-offices  were  levelled,  and  clouds  of  sand  buried  every 
thing.  About  6  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  wind  lulled,  when  it  was  hoped 
that  the  worst  was  over,  but  the  disasters  of  the  day  were  as  nothing 
in  comparison  with  what  the  night  brought  The  wind  suddenly  shifted 
round  to  West  and  South-west,  and  recommenced  in  aU  its  fury.  Every 
one  sat  waiting  for  the  worst,  running  from  one  room  to  another,  aa 
the  house  gave  way,  and  when  the  genersi  crash  came,  it  was  fearful. — ^The 
wind  and  rain  so  boisterous,  that  no  one  could  stand  erect  exposed  to  them. 
Ladies  then  escaped  to  their  palkees,  anxiously  awaiting  the  break  of 
day.  The  darkness  of  the  night  totally  prevented  any  communication 
of  one  house  with  another,  and  it  was  not  imtil  morning  that  the  whole 
truth  could  be  known.  Alas!  every  bungalow  in  the  station  has  been 
destroyed — ^not  one  is  there  that  can  possibly  be  inhabited.  One  solitary 
puckha-house  stood  the  buffetting  of  the  storm,  as  it  would  appear,  intend- 
ed as  a  reftige  for  the  destitute.  It  was  most  providential  that  some 
families  deserted  their  own  houses  during  the  afternoon  and  took  shelter  in 
any  secure  place  they  could  find ;  for  had  they  remained  they  must  have 
perished.  Entire  roofe  and  walk  came  to  the  ground,  other  houses 
went  piecemeal,  rafters  and  thatch  coming  down,  and  some  have  disap- 
peared altogether.  Some  ladies  were  obliged  to  desert  their  bungalows, 
and  remain  in  their  palkees  on  the  sands  the  whole  night    In  £sct,  no  one 
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baa  escaped,  and  many  liave  lost  every  thing  they  possess.  The  drift  of  die 
sand  was  so  great,  that  every  thing  was  hnried  several  feet  in  it,  and 
a  most  difficult  task  it  has  been  to  recover  property  so  embedded.  The 
rains  of  the  houses  are  almost  unfit  for  repairs,  except  under  a  cost  equal 
to  the  original  expense  of  building,  and  the  whole  coast  presents  on&  scene 
of  destruction.  The  city  has  suffered  to  a  great  extent ;  indeed  every 
house  has  been  blown  down,  but  the  immortal  remains  of  Juggumauth  lie 
undisturbed  in  his  celebrated  temple.  The  surrounding  villages  have  been 
equal  sufferers,  and  a  camp  belonging  to  the  revenue  surveyor,  about 
20  miles  distant,  was  totally  destroyed.  Large  trees  strew  the  road,  and 
many  lives  have  been  lost  in  consequence.  One  family,  of  eight  persons, 
were  crushed  under  one  tree ;  but  the  loss  of  life  has  been  much  less  than 
could  have  been  expected.  I  have  not  heard  of  more  than  forty  altogether ; 
but  accounts  may  be  brought  in  hereafter.  Altogether  the  scene  has  been 
one  I  never  wish  to  witness  again,  for  independently  of  the  great  pecuniary 
loss,  it  has  been  an  awful  visitation,  which  those  who  have  lived  and 
experienced  can  alone  comprehend.    Poorbe,  3rd  May,  1840.'* — EngUahman. 


Extracts  from  the  Log  Book  tf  the  Barque  "  Elephimta,"  of  Oreenoek;  from 

Clyde  to  Calcutta,    Reduced  to  Civii  time, 

April  2Sth,  Bar.  29-60.  From  midnight  to  8  A.if.,  wind  SE.  to  £bS.  fresh 
breezes,  and  cloudy ;  a  heavy  swell  from  the  SW.  From  8  a.m.  till  noon,  light 
winds  and  cloudy.  At  noon  Lat  Obs.  15^  20'  N.  Long.  Chron.  84^  29'  £. 
The  same  till  midnight. 

29th,  NE.  fresh  breezes  and  cloudy  weather  throughout ;  a  heavy  swell 
from  the  Eastward;  the  current  has  set  the  ship  EbN.  20  miles  these  24 
hours.  At  noon  Lat.  16o  24'  N.  Long.  Chron.  84o  22'  E.  p.m.  light  winds 
and  cloudy  weather. 

31st  A.M.  Fresh  breezes  from  SW.  and  cloudy,  unth  a  great  swell  from 
Me  NE. ;  the  ship  labouring  and  pitching  very  heavy.  At  Noon,  cloudy, 
the  land  in  sight  bearing  WbN.  to  NbW.  supposed  to  be  the  Dolphin's  Nose. 
At  Noon,  by  very  indifferent  Obs.  Lat.  17o  46'  N.,  Long.  Chron.  84o  28'  E.  ; 
to  midnight,  moderate  and  fair. 

1st  May.  A.M.  SSW.  Fresh  breezes  and  cloudy ;  a  swell  from  the  SW. 
At  Noon  Lat.  18o48'  N.,  Long.  Chron.  85o40'  £.  f.m.  moderate  breezes  and 
liazy  weather. 


Extract  from  the  Log  of  the  Schooner  **  Amelia"  Captain  Ross.     Reduced  to 

Civil  time. 
The  "Amelia"  was  off  the  Sand  Heads  when  the  last  gale  commenced. 
Unfortunately  during  the  gale  the  Barometer  was  injured,  which  prevents 
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any  correct  information  on  that  head,  farther  than  that  it  fell  two-tenths 
the  day  previons  to  the  gale. 

29th  April,  1840.  At  midnight,  winds  easterly,  with  light  passing  squalls. 
Outer  Floating  Light  bearing  EbN.  6  a.m.  Wind  easterly.  Being  now  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Western  Sea  Reef,  breese  increasing  with  heavy  appear- 
ance to  windward.  Pilot  apprehensive  of  bad  weather,  recommended  stand- 
ing to  sea;  stood  to  the  South-eastward.  Noon,  winds  ENE.  blowing  very 
hard  and  sea  rising,  p.m.  winds  ENE.  increasing  to  a  gale.  Midnight, 
ditto,  blowing  a  hard  gale  and  heavy  sea. 

30/A  JpriL  6  a.m.  Ditto  as  before,  blowing  with  violence,  and  squalls  wiHi 
rain.  Noon,  ditto  weather ;  shipping  much  water  on  deck;  soi^ndings  in 
62  fathoms.  6  p.m.  wind  east  with  heavy  appearance  to  the  south-eastward, 
with  occasional  heavy  rain  and  hard  squalls.  Midnight,  wind  8£.  with 
increased  violence,  now  blowing  with  great  fiuy.  Our  sails  were  blown  out 
orthe  bolt  ropes.  A  cron  turbulent  tea  ritrng  m  pyramidtf  and  breaking  over 
the  ve$»elf  while  the  farce  of  the  wind  depreued  her  lee  bukoarke  under  water.* 
Soundings  in  45  fistthoms. 

IH  May,  6  a.m.  Wind  veering  southerly,  still  blowing  with  fury  and  a 
great  sea.  8  a.m.  Wind  SW.  rather  more  moderate.  Soundings  in  20 
fkthoms.  Wore  to  the  Eastward.  Noon,  wind  SW.,  gale  abating.  Found 
by  Obs.  that  our  situation  is  15  miles  to  the  southward  of  False  Point  in 
22  fathoms ;  bore  up  for  the  river. 

The  two  days  previous  to  the  gale,  we  had  the  wind  from  the  South- 
eastward, light,  with  hazy  weather,  hot  and  sultry. 

The  gale  commenced  from  the  North-eastward,  veering  to  the  Eastward 
and  South-eastward,  at  which  point  it  blew  with  the  greatest  violence,  and 
began  to  break  up  soon  after  it  reached  the  South-west  point. 

During  the  gale  the  heaviest  appearance  of  the  sky  was  to  the  SE.  and 
Southward.  The  upper  clouds  appearing  to  move  N.  and  NW.f  even 
while  the  wind  was  NE. 


Extract  from  the  Log  of  the  H,  C.  F.  L,  V.  **  Beacon"  C.  Hudion,  Commander, 
April  29th,  1840. — a.m.  Fresh  SE.  breeze  and  cloudy.  4  a.m.  Breeze  in- 
creasing ;  veering  to  ESE.  cloudy  unsettled  weather.  Daylight,  increasing 
breezes  at  ESE.  and  cloudy  imsettled  weather,  heavy  sea.  8  a.m.  Fresh 
breezes  at  Eastward,  cloudy  unsettled  weather.  Noon,  strong  breezes  at  East, 
veering  to  NE.  with  heavy  squalls  of  wind  and  rain,  threatening  appearance. 
Noon  to  4  p.m.  blowing  in  heavy  gusts  from  E.  to  NE.  and  ENE.  heavy 

*  This  is  an  instance  of  the  possibility  alluded  to  in  p.  46  of  my  first  Memoir,  (p  645 
Journal  As.  Soc.  for  August  1839. )  If  the  shift  of  wind  had  been  sudden,  the  vessel  would 
have  been  laid  down  against  the  whole  fury  of  the  waves. 

t  This  is  somewhat  equivocal,  for  it  may  mean  to  the  N.  and  NW.  or  from  the 
N.  and  NW.  The  observation  is  nevertheless  important. 
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pasaijig  showers,  and  dark,  cloudy,  threatening  appearance  all  round.  Sun- 
set, blowing  hard  at  £N£.  with  passing  showers,  and  yery  threatening 
appearances  to  the  S£.,  heavy  sea.  8  p.m.  Blowing  hard  at  £N£.  with  pass- 
ing squalls  and  light  showers,  with  dark  cloudy  threatening  appearances 
all  round.  Midnight,  moderating,  £N£.  breezes  and  cloudy  unsettled  ap- 
pearances to  the  Eastward. 

30M  ApriL  a.m.  Strong  breezes  at  East,  with  dark,  cloudy,  unsettled  wea- 
ther. Daylight,  blowing  hard  at  £S£.  with  very  threatening  appearances 
all  round,  and  a  heavy  cross  sea.  8  a.m.  Strong  breezes  at  £S£.  and  dark, 
cloudy,  unsettled  appearances  to  the  eastward.  8  a.m.  to  Noon,  wind 
veering  from  £S£.  to  £ast,  with  continual  heavy  squaUs,  and  heavy 
rain,  dark  dismal  clouds,  and  very  threatening  appearances  all  round, 
with  a  confused  sea.  4  p.m.  Strong  breezes  at  £ast  and  EbS.  with  dark 
cloudy,  unsettled  weather.  Sunset,  strong  breezes,  veering  from  £ast  to 
EbS,  with  dark  dismal  clouds,  and  threatening  appearance  to  the  SE.  with 
heavy  sea.  8  p.m.  Strong  breezes  veering  to  SE.,  with  dark  dismal  clouds  and 
unsettled,  with  threatening  appearances  all  round.  Midnight,  fresh  breezes 
veering  from  SE.  to  SSE.  with  heavy  passing  squalls  of  wind  and  rain ; 
unsettled  appearances  and  lightning  to  the  Southward,  with  distant  thunder. 

Ut  Mayy  1840. — a.m.  Blowing  very  hard  in  squalls  at  SSE.  dismal 
threatening  appearances  and  passing  showers,  with  very  heavy  sea.  4  a.m. 
Wind  increasing  to  a  gale  at  SSE.  with  a  very  heavy  sea.  Daylight,  blow- 
ing a  gale  at  SSE.  with  dismal  threatening  appearances.  8  a.m.  Gale 
increasing  at  SSE.  with  very  threatening  appearance,  and  very  heavy  sea. 
Noon,  blowing  a  heavy  gale  at  SSE.  very  threatening  appearance,  sea 
still  continuing.  4  p.m.  Qale  still  continuing  very  heavy,  weather  cieafing 
up  a  little ;  sea  still  continmng  heavy.  8  p.m.  Moderate  breezes  veering  to 
SbW.  and  SSW.  with  passing  squalls  of  wind  and  rain,  and  unsettled 
weather,  with  lightning  to  the  SW.  Sunset,  moderating  a  little,  and 
wind  veering  to  Southward  and  SbW.  with  passing  squalls  of  wind  and 
rain,  sea  continuing.  Midnight,  blowing  hard  at  SSW.  and  SW.  with 
heavy  passing  squalls  of  wind  and  rain,  with  dark  cloudy  weather  all 
round,  and  lightning  to  the  SW. 

Mr.  Hudson  adds  the  following  remarks.  "  As  the  variation  of  the  wind 
and  the  appearances  of  the  weather,  were  correctly  stated  during  the  gale, 
the  only  remarks  I  have  to  make  thereon,  are,  that  in  every  gale  I  have 
experienced  here,  it  has  invariably  began  at  the  Northward,  veering  to  the 
Eastward,  sometimes  as  far  as  North-east  and  back  again,*  generally  break- 
ing up  at  SW. ;  the  heaviest  part  of  the  gale  generally  being  between  SB. 
and  South,  except  the  last,  the  heaviest  of  which  was  at  WSW.,  the  point  at 

which  it  broke  up." 

«  So  in  the  MSS. 
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Bar.  Ther. 


29*67    81 
29*65    81 


29*65    81- 


29*60    81- 
29*60    82* 


Extract  from  the  Log  efthe  H.  C.  L.  V.  *'  Hope  ;'*  Eaetem 

W,  Clarh^  Commander. 

Date.  Winds  and  Weatber. 

WednesdaVf  a.m.  Fresli  Easterly  breesea,  dark,  doady 
April  29th,      threatening  weather,  and  lightning, 
1840.  3  A.M.  Heavy  gusts  from  the  Eastward, 

and  passing  squalls. 
Daylight.    Strong  Easterly  breesea  and 

ditto  weather. 
8  A.M.  Fresh  breezes  and  cloudy,  with 

passing  squalls  and  rain. 
Noon.  Strong  Easterly  breeses  and  ditto 

ditto  weather ;  rain  at  times. 
Sunset.  Ditto  winds  and  weather. 
8  P.M.  Ditto  winds  and  weather. 
Midnight,  heavy  passing  squalls  from  the 

Eastward,  and  ditto  weather. 
Thurtday,    a.m.  Heavy  squalls  from  Eastward,  and 
April  30th,      threatening  weather  ;  passing  squalls 
1840.         and  very  heavy  sea  on. 

Daylight.    Strong  East  to  ESEasterly 

breezes,  cloudy  and  squally  weather. 
8  A.M.  Ditto  cloudy,  and  threatening  ap- 
pearances all  round. 
Noon.    Strong  ESEasterly  breezes  and 

ditto  weather. 
Sunset.  Blowing  hard  from  East  to  £S. 

Easterly,  with  passing  squalls  and  rain. 
8  P.M.  Blowing  hard  at  SE.  Ditto  weather.  29*55    81 
Midnight  Ditto  from  SE.  to  SSE.  and 

ditto  weather. 
Friday,        a.m.  Blowing  a  moderate  gale  at  ESE. 
May  lit,         with  heavy  gusts  at  intervals,  and 
1840.  rain;  weather  still  threatening;  ship- 

ping much  water. 
Davlight.  Gale  increasing  at  SE.  battened 

aown  the  hatches  and  made  all  snug ; 

veered  to  200  fathoms  cable. 
8  A.M.  gale  still  continuing  at  SE.  with 

frequent  squalls  and  rain. 
Noon.  Moderating  a  little,  veering  to  the 

southward,  frequent  squalls  of  wind 

and  rain,  and  heavy  sea  on. 
4  P.M.  Decreasing  at  SSW.  very  unsettled 

appearances  aU  round ;  very  heavy  sea 

on. 
Sunset.  Strong  SS Westerly  breezes,  with 

cloudy  and  tiireatening  appearances 

all  round. 
8  P.M.  Ditto  ditto  weather. 
10  P.M.  Wind  shifted  suddenly  round 

SSW.  to  N  W.  with  threatening  appear- 
ances and  much  lightning. 
Midmsht.  Light  variable  oreezes  from 

N\^  to  SW.  clou^  and  threatening 

appearances  to  the  Westward,  and  rain . 
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Schooner  *' Margaret"  Copt,  Thaddeue;  proeeedimg  ty  the  River. 

2Sth  April,  1840.  Chil  <tM«.— Noon.  Lat.  20o  45'  N.  Long.  88o  32'  £.  55 
fiiUioms,  soft  mud.  p.v.  Fresh  breeze  £N£.  At  9,  N£.  cloud/,  and  li^t- 
ning  fVom  S£.  and  £ast  at  midnight. 

29th  April, — Noon.  Strong  breeze  and  cloudy ;  working  up.  p.ii.  Small 
rain.  p.m.  £N£.  and  at  5,  NE.  Midnight;  strong  breese  N£.  and 
threatening  gloomy  weather,  with  diisding  rain. 

30M  April.  Wind  £N£.  At  daylight  threatening.  Noon»  passed  Dia- 
mond  Harbour,  midnight  hard  squalls.    At  anchor  off  Wollooburrym. 

let  May,  a.m.  ENE.  Wind  ftesh  breeze  and  rainy,  cloudy  and  threaten- 
ing at  daylight.  At  8-30,  wind  SSE.  strong  breeze.  Noon,  heavy  gales. 
4-30.  P.M.  Wind  South.  Midnight,  heavy  gale  with  small  rain.  At  andior 
half  way  between  WoUooburrya  and  Calcutta. 

2nd  May,  a.  m.  Wind  South.  Strong  gale  with  small  rain ;  arrived  at 
Calcutta,  p.  M.  SSW.    Wind,  with  rain. 


At  Calcutta, 
the  following  are  my  own  observations.    The  Barometer  is  corrected  to 
the  standard  at  the  Surveyor-General's  Office. 

29^A  April,  1840.  Cm/  time.— At  8  a.  m.  Bar.  29*74.  Squalls  from  the 
NE.  During  the  day  dose  sultry  weather,  calms  and  light  squaUs  at  times 
from  NE.  with  drizzling  rain.  At  7  p.  m.  Close  and  sultry,  drizzHng  rain  and 
light  airs  from  the  NE.  with  cloudy,  gloomy,  weather  aU  round.  Bar.  29-67. 
During  the  night,  gloomy  weather,  with  light  breezes,  from  the  E.  and  NE. 

30M  ApriL — ^The  same  weather  continuing.  At  noon  squalls  and  driz- 
zling rain  from  East  and  EN£.  Bar.  29*64.  Calms  and  heavy  rain  to 
4|  p.  M.  Bar.  29*57.  Evening  and  to  midnight,  light  airs  from  the  East, 
dark  gloomy  weather,  and  drizzling  rain  at  times. 

\9t  May. — From  midnight  to  6  a.  m.  dark  gloomy  weather,  with  light  breez- 
es and  squalls  at  times  from  East  and  ESE.  At  6  a.  m.  Bar.  29*52.  A  squaU 
firom  the  S£.  with  heavy  rain :  scud  flying  fiist  from  the  SE.  10|  a.  m.  Bar. 
29*52.  Strong  breeze  SE.  with  squalls.  Noon.  Bar.  29*47.  A  gale  with 
heavy  squalls  SE.  to  ESE.  with  heavy  rain,  3  p.m.  Bar.  29*39.  Gale  in  heavy 
squalls,  from  SSE.  4|  p.m.  Wind  S.  (gale)  with  frequent  squaUs,  Bar.  29*39. 

5|  p.  M.  The  same.  Bar.  29*40.  6|  p.  m.  SbW.  Heavy  dark  scud  and 
squalls.  Bar.  29*42.  7|  Sudden  squalls  and  lulls  between  them,  from  SSW. 
and  SW.  Bar.  29*45.  9  p.  m.  The  same;  squaUs  hauling  to  SW.  Bar.  29-52. 

2nd  May. — 5  a.  m.  Bar.  29*58.  Fine  weather. 


I  have  inserted  the  following  report  on  the  principle,  that  no  knowledge 
should  be,  in  the  present  state  of  the  inquiry,  set  aside ;  but  J  do  not  think 
it  has  much  relation  to  our  present  subject. 
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Report  from  the  Collector  of  Coringa  to  the  Government  of  India. 
**  As  it  may  enable  the  gentleman  who  has  undertaken  to  inyestigate  the 
ooone  of  storms,  to  &l  with  sqme  accuracy  the  extent  to  which  the  late 
gale  of  the  30th  Apnl  and  Ist  May  reached,  I  have  the  honor  to  forward 
an  extract  from  the  Log  just  received  from  the  Coringa  Lighthouse  from 
6  P.M.  of  the  1st  ultimo,  till  midnight ;  when  the  wind  died  away.  This 
squall  appears  to  have  been  the  tail  of  the  storm,  and  did  not,  I  should 
think,  extend  much  £urther  along  this  coast.  The  weather  for  two  or  three 
days  before  had  been  very  threatening,  and  I  understand  the  Barometer 
fell  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  as  the  instrument  for  the  Lighthouse 
has  not  yet  been  received  from  Madras,  I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  fUr- 
nish  you  with  a  more  accurate  report" 

"  G.  Smith." 

Extract  from  the  Log  kept  at  the  Lighthouse  at  Coringa. 


Hours. 


6     P.M. 

7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 


SW. 


it 


Westerly, 
SW. 


If 


Remarks  on  Friday,  Ist  May,  1840. 


Wind  moderating,  and  a  squall  brewing  in  the 
NW. 

The  squall,  with  thunder  and  lightning,  com- 
menced blowing  from  this  quarter  with  a 
smart  shower  of  rain. 

Blowing  very  fresh. 

Wind  moderating,  weather  clearing  up. 


The  Brig  **  Union  "  from  Coringa  to  Pondicherry.  Forwarded  by  Copt.  Biden, 

Matter  Attendant,  MadrM. 

On  the  ZOth  April,  when  she  was  at  Noon  in  Lat.  14o  19'  N.  Long.  82o  15' 
£.  had  smart  breezes  from  SW.  amounting  to  strong  gale,  and  high  sea. 
At  midnight,  wind  South,  strong  gales  with  dark  gloomy  weather,  and  a 
turbulent  sea,  laid  to  under  bare  poles. 

Ut  May.  At  3  a.m.  wind  SSW.  Daylight,  moderating ;  made  sail,  wind 
SWbS.  and  SSW.  till  noon,  when  fresh  breeze  and  hazy  weather.  Lat. 
14o  49^  N.  Long.  81<>  18'  £.  p.m.  moderating,  but  towards,  and  at,  midnight 
increasing  again  to  fresh  gales  SbW.  to  SSW.  and  high  confused  sea. 

2nd  May.  Wind  S W.  to  S£.  at  noon,  when  it  moderated  to  light  airs  from 
that  quarter.     Lat  14o  26'  N.  Long.  80o  15'  E. 
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Extract  from  the  Log  of  the  Barque  "Sarah,"  from  Vhsagapatam  towarde 
Madrat.  Reduced  to  Chnl  time.  Forwarded  by  Captam  Bideitf  Matter  Atten- 
dant, Madras. 
30th  AprU,  1840. — p.m.  Fresh  breezes  SW.  to  7  p.m.,  veering  to  Sb£.  at  7 

and  South  at  8,  with  cloudy  weather  tiU  midnight 
let  May, — At  2  a.m.  hard  gales  SW.  yeering  to  NW.  at  4,  and  again  to 

SSW.  At  7  heavy  lightning,  split  several  sails.    At  noon  moderating,  Lat. 

13o25'  N.  Long.  82o47'  £.  Bar.  29.56.  p.m.  Wind  SbE.  fresh  breesea  and 

cloudy,  till  midnight 


Extracts  from  the  Meteorological  Journal  kept  at  the  Madras  Observatory. 


] 

Barometer. 

Thennometer. 

T)fLr<» 

8a.m. 

4  P.M. 

10  P.M. 

8  A.M. 

4  P.M. 

10  P.M. 

1840.  April  26th. 

€9.TT6 

. . .  • 

29.T66 

860 

.... 

87.S 

trth. 

•9.TfO 

29.614 

29.r06 

86.S 

91.0 

89.T 

28th. 

C9.r00 

29.e28 

29.T20 

86.4 

90.0 

88.4 

«9th. 

29.080 

29.605 

29.684 

8r.2 

91.8 

89.t 

SOth. 

29.680 

29.068 

29.680 

8r.9 

99.0 

89.8 

Maj  1st. 

29.720 

29.643 

29.r98 

88.8 

95.0 

863 

9]id 

29.8S0 

29.750 

29.858 

86.0 

89.0 

87.8 

The  following  table  is  extracted  from  a  Meteorological  Register  kept  at  Cht^frakj 

by  Mr.  Ravenshaw  of  the  Civil  Service. 


April  24  29-64 
tb  29*54 

26  29*48 


27 
28 
29 

30 
May     1 

2 


29-52 
29*56 
29*62 

29-56 


29*58    86 


eri  29*57 
88    29-86 

86    29*46 


86 

m 

88 


29*58 


88 


29*48 
29*56 
29*52 
29*58 
29*60 


88 
88 


874 


88 
88i 
86 
84 


N.B. 

(S£.  Gale  at 

Calcutta,) 


East  variable  (  4  p.m.  NbW. 

Variable.       |      Do.        Do, 

Gale  from  E.  at  6|  p.m  . 

Strong  Gale  from  £.  all  night,  to  pre- 
sent hour  10  A.M.  accompanied  with 
clouds,  butno  rain.  At  41  still  blov- 
ing from  £.,  but  more  moderate*  At 
10§  P.M.  still  blowing ;  fresh  Gale  all 
night. 

Ditto.  4|  P.M.  £•  fresh  more  modeiaie. 

Gale  continues. 

Strong  wind  but  variable  EN E.  cloudy, 
at  44  £•  moderate. 

East  moderate  Do.  fresh. 

N.E.  blowing  fr«sh  cloudy. 
44  P.M.  squul  at  Nb£.  rain 
Variable,  rain  all  night. 
Do.  Cloudy,  sky  OTercast. 
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Kurnaul,  Lieut.  Bakers  Report, 

We  had  westerly  winds  at  Kumaul  on  the  Ist  and  2nd  instant;  and 
on  3rd  and  4th,  a  strong  breeze  firom  the  Eastward,  and  3  or  4  p.m.  on 
the  4th,  a  heavy  bank  of  douds  appeared  to  the  westward.  About 
sunset  we  had  irightfiil  gusts  of  wind  from  the  West,  North  and  North-east, 
the  air  during  the  intervals  being  sultry  and  oppressive. 

About  8 1  P.M.  the  sky  became  entirely  overcast,  and  a  violent  squall  of 
wind  b^an  to  blow  from  the  Westward,  accompanied  by  douds  of  dust, 
and  latterly  a  few  drops  of  rain.  The  wind  continued  to  blow  from  the 
West  with  more  or  less  violence  for  about  two  hours,  when  it  gradually  went 
round  to  the  East,  fit>m  which  quarter  it  continued  to  blow  till  2  p.  m«  on 
the  5  th,  when  it  was  interrupted  by  a  second  (less  violent)  squall,  from  the 
Westward,  accompanied  by  a  slight  shower  of  rain. 

The  strength  of  l^e  wind  during  the  first  squaU  must  have  been  consider- 
able, as  it  unroofed  many  outroffices  at  the  station,  and  blew  down  many 
hundred  trees  on  the  Canal  banks. 


Hansie,  Report  of  Mr.  7*.  Johmon,  Delhi  Canal  Department. 

I  have  the  honor  to  report,  agreeable  to  the  Government  Notification 
dated  11th  September,  1839,  that  this  station  was  visited  by  a  storm  of 
vrind  and  dust  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  May,  1840. 

The  storm  commenced  at  \  past  8  o'dock  p.m.  from  the  NW.  the  wind 
blowing  in  strong  gusts,  bringing  with  it  dense  masses  of  dust;  its  duration 
was  for  I  of  an  hour,  when  the  wind  veered  round  to  the  N£.  and  conti- 
nued to  blow  a  stiff  breeze  from  that  point  nearly  aU  night,  unaccompa- 
nied by  dust.  There  were  masses  of  douds  with  mudi  lightning  passing 
along  the  northern  horizon,  but  none  of  the  douds  came  over  this  neigli- 
bourhood,  nor  did  I  hear  any  thunder.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
storm  did  not  extend  much  fUrther  tiian  this  to  the  South  or  South-«a8ty  for 
what  came  here  was  lateral,  and  apparenUy  from  some  heavy  storm  at  a 
great  distance  from  this. 

The  thermometer  during  the  day  had  been  up  to  \W9  and  at  the  com- 
mencement 90o,  At  the  subsiding  of  the  storm  it  was  down  to  76o. 
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The  following  logs  have  also  reached  me ;  and  that  no  knowledge  of  the 
weather  prevailing  about  the  Bay  at  the  time  of  the  storm,  should  be  lost, 
I  have  printed  them.  I  shall  remark  upon  them  after  summing  up  the 
evidence  we  have  for  the  track  of  the  storm. 


Extract  from  the  log  cf  the  Packet  Columbia;  from  Calcutta  towards  Singapore, 

Civil  time. 

On  the  24M  Jpril, — At  noon  in  Lat.  5o  10'  N.  Long.  99o  53'  East ;  light 
breezes  and  &ixe  weather.  At  10  p.m.  very  threatening  to  the  Southward. 
At  midnight  a  tremendous  heavy  squall,  with  much  rain,  thunder  and  light- 
ning, and  the  wind  veered  suddenly  to  the  SWestward. 

25th  ApriL — At  5  a.m«  hard  squalls,  winds  variable  from  SW.  to  S£. 
DayUgfat,  strong  breezes  with  a  heavy  head  sea.  Noon,  strong  breezes 
with  a  very  heavy  sea.  Lat.  4o  49'  N«  Long.  99o  42'  £.  p.m.  Moderating  about 
midnight;  wind  S£.  throughout. 

26M  AprU, — At  10  a.m.  increasing  again  from  SSE.  to  S£.  Noon,  Lat 
40  53'  N.  Long.  lOO^  1'  £.  off  Pulo  Penang.  Wind  SS£.,  breeze  increasing  from 
S£.  till  midnight. 

21th  April, — A.M.  A  gale  at  S£.  with  a  tremendous  sea,  frequently  heav. 
ing  the  vessel  on  her  beam  ends.  At  Noon.  Lat.  4o46'  N.  Long.  99o50'  £• 
Towards  midnight  moderating  from  SS£.  but  increasing  so  much  the  next 
day,  as  to  oblige  the  vessel  to  go  into  Penang  harbour. 


Extract  from  the  Log  of  the  Brig  Pyeen  Boun,  from  Mouknein  to  Madrat ; 
from  Copt.  BideUf  Matter  Attendant,  Madras  ;  supposed  by  Nautical  time. 
April  29M,  1840.~Lat  15o52'  N.  Long.  97o5'  £.  Hard  squalls  with  occa- 
aional  showers  of  rain,  and  a  high  sea  running  this  day;  wind  at  SSW. 

April  S(Hh, — Increasing  heavy  squalls  from  SSW.  with  lulls  at  intervals ; 
a  heavy  sea  running  throughout  the  24  hours;  sent  down  topgallant  masts 
and  yards. 

May  1st, — Hard  gales  from  SW.  with  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain,  and  a 
heavy  confused  sea  nmning,  breaking  occasionally  over  the  vessel.  Under 
closed-reefed  topsails. 

May  2nd, — ^Increasing  gales  from  SW.,  with  heavy  dark  appearance,  thun- 
der and  lightning,  and  a  very  high  sea  running.    Split  both  topsails,  un* 
bent  them ;  bent,  and  close-reefed  two  others. 
May  3</.— Lat  14o32'  N.  Long.  96o  30'  E. 

6q 
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H.  C.  S.  Jmhent.   Gale  of  27ih  Jpril  to  l$t  May,  1840« 
The  H.  C.  S.  "  Amherst''  was  lying  at  Kyook  Phioo,  «iid  experienced,  as 
by  her  log,  nothing  but  squally  and  rainy  weather  at  times  from  the  28tft 
April  to  Iwt  May.     The  winds  were  moderate,  and  Tariable  from  ESE.  to 
S£.  South  and  SSW. 


Fnm  the  "  Colombo  Ohterver" 
On  Saturday  night,  25^  April  1&40,  a  strong  bree^  of  wind  com- 
menced, amounting  almost  to  a  gale — apparently  the  beginning  of  the 
Monsoon — accompanied,  as  usual,  with  a  heavy  sea  and  a  high  surf  over . 
the  Bar,  which  has  since  continued.  In  this  state  of  the  weather  a  wharf 
jolly-boat,  returning  from  l^e  Persia,  when  crossing  the  Bar,  was  swamp- 
ed, and,  melancholy  to  relate,  three  persons  were  drowned. 


The  ship  Recovery,  Captain  Johnstone,  was  at  noon  of  die  28<A  April  in 
Lat.  5o  43'  N.,  steering  to  the  NNE.  to  round  Ceylon.  At  noon  of  the  29th^  she 
was  in  7*>  20'  N.  with  Westminster  Abbey  bearing  SWbW.  At  noon  on  tiie 
30th  hliving  stood  north  126,  miles  she  was  in  Lat.  9o  40'  N.  and  at  noon 
on  the  Ut  May  in  llo57'  N.  having  stood  north  149  miles,  and  had  fine 
weather  throughout  these  days. 

Barque  "  Comwallit"  from  Bombay  towards  Calcutta,  GvU  time. 

At  noon  on  2Sth  April  in  Lat.  Uo  50'  N.,  Long.  Chron.  74o  48'  £.  Fine 
weadier  till  midnight. 

29th  April — Midnight,  strong  6  knot  breeze  NW.  Hazy  strong^  SSE. 
Daylight  and  to  Noon  heavy  westerly  swell.  Noon  Lat.  9o  14'  N.  Long  75«  50^ 
£.  increasing  to  sunset  and  midnight  Wind  NW.  throughout  a.m.  30IA 
April,  strong  breezes  SW.  to  Noon,  heavy  westerly  swell.  Noon  Lat  7^  S'  N. 
78o  15'  E. ;  P.M.  and  to  midnight,  very  heavy  swell  from  West;  wind 
westerly;  thick  hazy  weather. 

let  May, — Light  5  knot  breezes  at  daylight,  and  fine  weather ;  vend 
labouring  so  much  with  the  heavy  westerly  swell,  that  it  is  feared  she  may 
roll  away  her  masts.  Hove  to  to  set  up  the  rigging  at  Noon.  Wind 
westerly  throughout  Lat  5o  47'  N.  Long.  80o  20'  £.  High  swell  continuiDg 
till  midnight,  when  it  abated  and  is  not  mentioned  on  the  2nd, 

I  have  next,  as  in  the  former  Memoir,  arranged  the  winds  and  weather 
experienced  at  Noon,  Civil  time,  by  each  of  the  different  vessels,  and  at  tiie 
stations  within  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  in  a  tabular  form ;  so  as  to  afford  a  ready 
reference  from  the  chart  and  diagrams,  and  to  shew  more  strikingly  than 
by  detailed  accounts,  the  remarkable  contrasts  which  different  points  of 
the  space  comprised  in  the  charts,  exhibit 
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We  hare  now  to  show  what  is  the  enridence  we  possess  for— « 

I.  The  formation  of  the  vortex,  and  evidence  for  its  form. 

II.  Its  size 

III.  Its  rate  of  progression. 

I.  The  formation  of  the  vortex  and  evidence  for  its  form.  Our  evi- 
dence for  the  actual  circle  laid  down  on  the  2*lth  is,  as  will  be  subse- 
quently seen  in  speaking  of  the  centres,  very  imperfect ;  as  is  also  that 
of  the  28/A,  where  all  we  know  is,  that  it  wa^  a  veering  hurricane  with 
the  Nusseraih  Shato,  and  could  not  be  said  to  reach  the  Freak  till 
the  evening.  Hence  I  have  taken  it  to  be  a  vortex  of  about  300  miles 
in  diameter,  and  that  the  TenasterinCs  SE.  gale  was  a  little  without 
the  circle,  though  really  arising  from  the  same  disturbance.  The 
diagrams,  and  the  subsequent  remarks  upon  the  evidence  by  which 
I  have  placed  the  different  centres,  will  render  unnecessary  any  further 
detail  upon  this  head. 

In  estimating  the  centres  for  the  different  days,  I  have  been  guided 
as  follows,-^ 

On  the  27M,  we  have  the  logs  of    the  Nusierath  Shaw    and 
Tenasserim  available,   and  of  these,  the  Nusserath  Shaw — ^near  to 
which  vessel  the  centre  passed  on  the  following  day  at  3  p.m.  when  she 
had  the  shift  of  wind, — must  of  course  have  been  the  nearest  to  it. 
She  had  the  wind  steady  from  £NE.  during  the  whole  of  the  24  hours 
(from  noon  27th  to  noon  28^)  an  evidence  that  she  was  on  the  direct 
line  of  the  track  of  the  storm.     She  also  made  good,  from  noon  to 
noon,  a  course  of  100  miles  S.  7^  E.;  while  the  track  of  the  storm  (by 
projection  from  the  shift  which  she  experienced,  from  ENE.  to  SW.) 
must  have  been  about  N.  34*^  W.  and  S.  34*^  E.  so  that  we  may  say, 
without  much  exaggeration,  that  the  ship  travelled  100  miles,  and  the 
hurricane  180  miles  almost  directly  towards  each  other  I     A  very  re- 
markable instance  of  the  truth  and  value  of  the  Theory  of  Storms,  if  rightly 
understood ;  for  it  is  clear  that  this,  which  happened  to  a  single  ship, 
might  have  happened  to  a  whole  fleet  I     Heaving  to  for  six  hours, 
would  have  saved  the  owners  and  underwriters  the  heavy  loss  which 
the  dismasting  and  return  of  this  vessel  to  Calcutta  entailed ;  and  a  good 
Barometer  and  Simpiesometer  on  board,  would  infallibly  have  indicated 
the  coming  danger  in  time. 
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The  Tefuuserim  seems  but  just  to  have  felt  the  first  pofis  of  the 
storm  on  this  day. 

It  will  be  remarked  in  the  table  for  this  day,  that  the  Ganges  io 
Lat.  7**  10'  N.  Long.  95^  18'  E.  was  hoTe  to  frpm  the  day  preceding, 
in  a  heavy  gale  blowing  ''from  BSW.  to  SW."     The  chart  does  not 
admit  my  including  her  position,  but  if  projected,  it  will  be  found  that 
if  the  circle  of  the  storm  was  completed,  she  was  about  on  the  opposite 
side  of  it  from  the  Nusserath  Shaw  ;  and  I  have  thus,  with  reference 
to  the  rate  of  travelling  of  the  centre  of  the  storm,  between  the  28C& 
and  29/A,  assumed  that  it  may  have  been  about  half  way  between 
them,  or  290  miles  from  each.  This  would  give  it  a  circle  of  580  miles 
on  the  first  day,  and  we  have  no  better  authorities.    The  brief  extract 
from  the  log  of  the  Clarissa  which  vessel  it  will  be  seen,  could 
not  be  far  from  the  same  latitude*  on  the  27^ ;  being  on  the  28tft 
in  7^  1'  N.  but  seven  degrees  further  west;  (her  Long,  being  87^ 
6&  E.)  gives  us  '<  blowing  hard  from  West  to  WSW.,"  so  that  there 
was  probably,  as  in  the  gale  of  June,  1839,  a  Westerly  and  South- 
westerly gale  blowing  across  the  mouth  of  the  Bay,  while  the  vorter 
was  forming  and  travelling  over  from   the  Andamans  to  Cuttack. 
**  The  fine  weather  and  SE.  breezes"  of  the  Flowers  of  Ugie  and 
Christopher  Rawson  are  exactly  what  should  occur  on  the  northern 
arm  of  a  parabola  formed  by  the  deflection  of  a  heavy   SWesterlj 
monsoon,  setting  in  from  the  Bay  against  the  high  land  of  the  Ma- 
lay Peninsula. 

For  the  28<ft  April,  If  we  take  the  storm  to  have  now  travelled 
at  the  rate  of  7  miles  an  hour,  its  centre  at  noon  may  have  heesa 
about  15  to  25  miles  SSE.  from  the  Nusserath  Shaw;  since  this 
ship  had,  at  3  p.m.  the  shift  of  wind  from  ENE.  to  8W.  as  shown 
by  her  log;  so  that  the  centre  must  have  passed  near  her,  to  the 
Southward,  or  even  over  her.  The  Tenasserim  at  1 80  miles  distaDce^ 
had  the  wind  at  SE.  '*  a  heavy  gale*^  though  if  this  was  the  hurricane 
she  should  by  her  position,  which  is  nearly  due  north  of  the  NusseraA 
Shaw*St  have  had  the  wind  at  East.  As  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  Nusserath  Shaw  having  had  the  centre  close  to  her 
at  noon,  and  that  her  position  was  not  far  wrong,  I  have  taken  the 

*  Being  bound  from  Peuang  to  Madras,  she  had  to  make  a  westerly  cooise 
the  Bay. 
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point  marked,  20  miles  to  the  S£.  of  her,  for  its  place  at  noon.  The 
Tenasserim  had  probably  her  part  of  the  storm  somewhat  deflected  by 
the  opening  between  the  Andamans  and  Cape  Negrais?  or  was  not 
properly  within  the  vortex,  but  in  the  northern  arm  of  the  parabola 
of  the  monsoon.  The  Freak  and  Vectis  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
felt  the  storm  at  noon  on  this  day  ;  the  Freak  at  least  not  till  6 
P.M.,  when  it  was  a  rapidly  increasing  gale  at  NNE.,  so  that  its  circle 
may  have  been  about  300  miles  in  diameter  at  this  time. 

On  the  29tk  April,  we  find  that  the  Freak — which  vessel  had 
had  the  gale  rapidly  increasing  from  NNE.  at  6  p.m.  on  the  28th, — had 
it  veering  to  NW.  at  midnight  between  the  28^  and  29thj  and  to 
SW.  by  6  A.M.  or  daylight ;  making  on  the  whole  14  points  of  veering 
in  12  hours.  At  noon  she  had  it  also  SW.  Projecting  this,  it  shows 
that  the  centre  may  have  passed  some  30  or  40  miles  to  the  North-east- 
ward of  her  position  at  midnight,  which  is  very  carefully  laid  down  by 
Capt.  Smoult ;  and  that  it  was  travelling  in  a  N.  Westerly  direction. 
The  Flowers  of  Ugie  also,  with  a  very  careful  log  and  corrected  Ba- 
rometer, had,  we  find,  the  storm  increasing,  from  "  squally  with  rain''  at 
4  A.M.  to  heaving  to  under  bare  poles  at  1 1 ;  the  wind  from  East  at 
midnight,  to  NE.  at  10 ;  North  at  1 1 ;  NW.  at  1  p.m.  ;  West  at  3  ; 
SW.  at  5  ;  and  South  at  8  p.m.  With  her  Barometer  at  28*36,  and 
the  wind  veering  16  points  in  the  seven  hours!  between  10  a.m., 
and  5  p.m.  or  2^  points  per  hour;  she  cannot  have  been  more  than  15, 
or  20  miles  at  the  utmost,  from  the  centre.  I  should  estimate  it  to 
have  passed  also  to  the  NE.  of  her  position.  By  projection  I  find  12 
miles  may  have  been  her  distance  from  the  centre. 

The  log  of  the  VecUs,  though  the  centre  cannot  have  passed  far  from 
her,  is  by  no  means  so  carefully  kept  as  those  of  the  Freak  and  Flow- 
ers of  Uffie  ;  so  that,  though  I  have  placed  her  lis  I  found  it  written,  I  am 
indtned  to  think  that  she  may  have  been  nearer  to  the  Flowers  of 
Uffie  than  she  is  placed  on  the  chart. 

That  of  the  George  and  Mary  presents  also  some  anomalies,  and  the 
very  remarkable  one,  that  the  wind  seems  to  have  veered  as  if  the  storm 
had  passed  close  to  the  Southward  of  her.  This  could  not  have  been, 
at  all  events,  the  same  vortex.  Did  any  division  take  place  of  the  main 
vortex  into  two  ?  which  might  account  for  this  ?  and  for  the  anomalies 
in  the  log  of  the  Vectis  f  I  should  be  unwilling,  however,  to  suppose  this^ 
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opon  tbe  very  imperfect  tftatem^t  wbioh  has  feaebed  ttie,  and  tkii  writ* 
ten  by  the  deiic  of  a  commereial  howey  who  was  probably  not  a  aeaBiaii. 

I  hare  then  taken  the  Fttdk$  and  Phwers  rf  Vgi^9  posfUona,  to 
determine  the  plaoe  of  the  centre  this  day,  particnkrly  tbe  last  vei* 
sel's^  as  there  can  be,  b«t  little  doubt  of  her  position,  as  riie  was  going 
free  fSXa  the  time  dlie  hove  to ;  and  the  logs  of  both  vesseb  are  excd- 
lent  The  TVitoMSrim  and  NusMrath  Shaw  are  apparently  oat  of 
the  actual  circle  of  the  storm  on  this  day.  They  were  perhaps  be- 
ginning to  feel  the  monsoon,  which  sb  I  shall  sabseqnently  sliow  was 
making  its  way  rapidly  up  the  Bay. 

For  the  centre  of  the  20th  April,     We  find  thai  according  to  Mr. 
Ewart's  very  graphic  letter,  the  shift  of  wind  toK^  place  at  Pooree  ( Jog- 
gnmatb)  between  7^  P.M.  and  9^  p.m.|  so  that  we  amy  take  the  centre  to 
havo  pasted  that  station  at  B^  P.iif .  of  tbe  20th.  From  noon  of  the  29C& 
to  8^  P.if.  of  the  2XHh  is  32^  hours,  and  the  distance  from  the  centre 
of  the  httrricsne  on  the  29th  to  Pooree,  is  about  165  miles.      Throw- 
ing away  fhu^tions,  this  is  about  6. 1 .  per  hour,  and  assuming  the  stoms  to 
have  travelled  in  a  straight  line^  we  find  upon  measuring  back  fbr  tfaeee  ^ 
boursr  that  the  centre  at  Noon  falls  about  40  to  45  miles  to  tbe  SW*  of 
Pooree.    This  also  agrees  with  the  log  of  £a  Belle  AUianee,  which  veaaii 
had  the  shift  of  wind — and  she  probably  paised  through,  or  close  to  the 
centre, — at  1 1  a.H.    Tbis  position  of  the  centre  would  ^ve  the  wind  at 
the  station  of  Pooree  NEbE.     Mr.  Ewart's  letter  says  N£.,  bot  a  dia- 
crepancy  of  a  point  might  occur  even  to  a  aeaman;  where  oompaases^ 
weather-cocks,  and  vsAes  weronet,^  we  suppose^  abundant ;  asid  nvliera 
the  tempest  was  also  a  sand-storm.     To  tho  North,  we  #iid  the  C^krio' 
topher  Baweon  with  the  wind  maHted  at  BE.  at  daylight,  and   SSE. 
in  the  afternoon^  buit  we  have  no  statement  of  tiie  wtsid  exactly  at 
noon,  and  in  tbe  state  she  is  deacribed,  her  observation  of  latftude 
must  lucve  been  but  a  very  indiferenl  one.     Her  place  in  fh#  cirde 
would  give  the  wind  to  have  l)een  about  SEbS.,'  so  that  there  ia  with 
her,  also,  a  difference  of  a  pointy  or  a  point  and  s^  half,  only.  The  loga  of 
the  Fhwers  ef  Ugie  with  a  gale  at  Souths  and  Feo^  a  gide  at  8bW. 
difier  widely  from  what  they  shoaki  have  been  had  tlie  cirelea  of  the 
vortex  extended  so  to  as  their  positions.     I  have  marked  then  oa  tMe 
diagrams,  and  neiw  proceed  to  ooniidef  the  probable  cause  of  tfaie  dtsert- 
paaoy,  and  of  that  which  we  observe  in  the  logs  of  the  Pilot  and 
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Vessels.  I  have  advertedi  in  both  my  precediDg  Memoirs^  to  the  probable 

■ 

effects  produced  by  the  intemiption  which  a  vortex  may  ei^ri^ice 
vhen  approaching  the  land. 

In  this  instance^  as  before^  we  nmat  consider  the  storm  as  a  fluid 
vortex,  moving  onwards  and  striking  the  extremity  of  the  Coromandel 
raoge,  with  two  openings,  that  of  the  valley  of  the  MahaDuddee, 
and  of  the  low  country  above  the  Balasore  hills,  through  which  to 
force  its  way,  (see  the  second  Chart  to  my  first  Memoir).  It  is 
difficult  to  suppose,  and  with  the  imperfect  maps  we  possess,  impossible 
to  calculate,  what  the  effect  of  this  double  interruption  would  be ;  but 
we  may,  I  think,  fairly  attribute  to  it  the  diminished  rate  at  which  the 
storm  appears  to  have  travelled;  its  remarkable  change  of  course 
during  this  last  24  hours;  the  "  awful  gusta"  of  wind  described  in  the 
log  of  La  Belle  AUiance^  and  the  discrepancies  of  some  of  the  logs  aa 
to  the  direction  of  the  wind.*  We  find,  what  is  very  remarkable,  the 
Elephanta  coming  up  along  shore  with  the  usual  monsoon  wind  of  the 
season,  and  ^*  fresh  brei^  and  cloudy  weather,"  though,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  diagram,  she  is  not  far  from  the  circles  of  the  Christopher  Baw 
eony  VecOs,  Beacon^  and  Freaky  all  of  them  still  in  very  bad  wea- 
ther. There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  JEkphanta*s  position,  since  she 
had  the  li^pd  in  sight,  The  "  great  swell  from  the  N£/'  which  I  have 
marked  in  italics,  is,  clearly  that  of  the  tempest,  which  at  this  time  was 
just  approaching  the  unfortunate  station  of  Pooree.  The  Elephanta's 
distance  from  the  centre  of  this  day  is  considerable,  being  163  miles, 
which  would  require  the  vortex  to  have  been  326  miles  in  diameter,  to 
have  reached  her. 

Taking  the  nearest  range  of  elevated  land  to  be  30  miles  inland 
from  Pooree,  we  may  suppose  that  circle  of  the  storm  upon  which  the 
flowers  of  Ugie  is  placed  in  the  diagram,  to  have  been  just  impinging 
against  it  at  noon,  and  hence  perhaps  the  sort  oi  JkUtening  of  it  into 
an  irregular  oval,  which  gives  the  wind  on  the  NE.  and  SE.  portion,— 
Flowers  of  Ugifii  Vef^tis,  and  Christopher  fiawson^ — a  more  southerly 
direction ;  and  farther  to  the  N£.  creates  the  irregularity  of  the  Pilot 

*  Captain  Smoult  of  the  "  Freak'*  in  a  letter  subsequently  sent,  says  *'at  day-light 
on  the  30th,  the  wind  had  hauled  round  (in  the  space  of  four  hours)  from  NNW.  to 
BS&  then  back  to  Southwaid  and  S  W.  firom  which  quaitsr  it  blew  generally,  till  I 
arrived  at  Point  Palmiras.*' 
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and  Light. Vessers  having  the  wind  so  far  to  the  Eastward  a»  £bS.  to 
£S£. ;  while  at  Bahuore  it  is  N£.  and  pufiy.  We  may  on  all  these 
grounds  I  think,  assume  that  the  vortex  had  become  wholly- irregnlar, 
except-near  the  centre.  We  should  remark,  however,  that  thronghoat 
there  is  no  contradictum  as  to  the  general  rule  for  the  direction  in 
which  the  wind  moves ;  for  all  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  in  the 
open  ocean  it  would  have  been  a  circular  storm,  blowing  from  right 
to  left. 

For  the  centre  of  the  1^  May^  we  have  to  consider  that  the  mon- 
soon wind  was  making  its  way  up  along  the  coast ;  but  we  find  that  at 
Pooree,  though  abating  from  4  a.m.,  there  were  still  gusts  at  times 
from  the  SW.    La  Belle  Alliance  was  on  the  verge  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  storm ;  but  the  Christopher  Ratosony  close  off  Point  Pal- 
miras,  though  the  weather  is  clearing  a  Httle,  is  described  as  lying  help- 
less.    From  this  vessel's  position,  the  report  from  Balasore,  the  wind 
at  Calcutta,  and  with  the  Pilot  and  Light-^ vessels'  logs*  I  have  judged  the 
centre  to  be  about  where  I  have  mari^ed  it,  but  we  must  not  forget,  that 
to  extend  the  circle  to  Calcutta,  will  make  it  one  of  300  miles  in  diame- 
ter ;  and  that  from  this  point,  nearly  half  way  to  Calcutta,  that  part  of  the 
vortex  nearest  the  earth  had,  since  before  noon  of  the  SOtft,  met  with 
all  sorts  of  obstructions ;  since  it  was  travelling  onwards  amongst  the 
numerous  ranges  of  hills  which  bound  the  vallies  of  the  Mahanuddee^ 
the  Braminy,  the  Byturnee,  and  the  Subunreeka  rivers,  to  the  north  of 
Cuttack  as  far  as  Midnapore.    From  this  cause,  we  cannot  on  this  day 
expect  any  great  regularity  in  the  direction  of  the  winds,  if  we  project 
them  on  circles,  and  we  must  be  content  to  take  this  day's  evidence  a* 
before,  as  proof  only  that  the  general  law  of  direction  has  been  always 
followed  as  far  as  we  have  any  evidence. 

II.   The  size  of  the  vortex. 

From  what  has  been  before  said,  and  from  the  chart,  it  will  be  aeen 
that  the  storm  appears  to  have  been  more  extensive  about  the  27tffty 
and  again  to  have  expanded  on  the  let  May^  but  our  evidence  for  both 
these  days  is  incompleta  That  of  the  27<A,  because  we  have  but  two 
ships  by  which  to  be  guided,  and  that  of  the  \st  May^  because  the  only 

*  I  suspect  some  inaccunicy  in  the  log  of  the  **  Beacon"  for  this  day,  but  have  not 
been  able  to  verify  my  supposition. 
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evidence  ve  have  is  all  on  one  side,  and  witbin  a  small  arc  of  the  cir- 
cle. Hence  we  must  say,  that  t^  appears  to  have  been,  while  crossing 
the  Bay  a  vortex  of  about  260  miles  in  diameter ;  and  that  it  may  have 
been  larger  at  its  commencement  and  termination.  The  Coringa  hur- 
ricane of  November  1839,  is,  I  think,  clearly  enough  evidence  of  a  storm 
contracting  in  size,  and  this  may  be  one  of  a  storm  first  contracting  and 
again  expanding?  for  as,  in  truth,  we  know  so  little  of  the  laws  which 
govern  these  phenomena,  all  we  can  do, — all  at  least  that  I  can  venture 
te  do, — is  to  set  down  the  evidence  carefully,  with  such  conclusions 
as  may  strike  us.  Our  evidence,  and  our  conclusions  will  all,  I  trust,  be 
weighed  out  and  scrutinized  by  abler  hands  and  heads. 

IIL   7%e  rate  of  progression  of  the  storm. 

From  the  centres  laid  down,  this  will  be  as  follows : — 

21th  Aprilto  the  2Sth        175  miles 

2Sth  to       29th        350 

29th  to        ZOth         113 

^Oth  to        1st  May 175 

Of  these  we  must  perhaps  exclude  the  centre  of  the  2Tth,  for  which 

we  have  but  too  little  evidence.     It  is  nevertheless  possible,  that  as 

the  track  of  the  storm,  if  it  was  then  completely  formed,  crosses  the 

lofty    hills    of  the   Andamaos   (2500  feet   high,   says  Hamilton)   it 

experienced  some   sort  of  check  from  them  on  its  progress  ?  It  is  a 

curious  coincidence,  that  after  laying  down,  as  well  as  I  could,  the 

centire  of  the  1st  May,  I  found  that  I  had  given  the  storm  175  miles 

of  distance  from  the  centre  of  SOth  Aprils  which  is  exactly  what  it 

appears  to  have  made  on  this  day  when  crossing  the  Andamans  I     It 

was  forcing  its  road  over  the  Cuttack  hills  between  the  30^  and  1st 

May^  as  over  those  of  the  Andamans,  between  the  21th  and  28/A 

ApriL   The  centre  of  the  28^  must  be  nearly  correct,  being  so  close  to 

the  Niuserath  Shaw ;  as  well  as  that  of  the  29thy  for  which  we  have 

the  able  log  and  chart  of  Captain  Smoult  of  the  Freak;  and  that  of  the 

^Otht    which  depends  upon  the  position  and  shift  of  wind,  an  hour 

before   noon,  of  La  Belle  Alliance,  and  at  Pooree  7^  hours  after 

noon,  which  do  not  admit  of  any  great  error. 

The*  four  distances  above  stated,  1     Miles  ^  day,  Miles  ^  hour 
|ive  an  average  of  ...  ...j  203      or         8^ 

The  last  three  distances  give       ...  213      or         9 

6s 
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But  in  both  cases,  the  great  distance  travelled  is  that  between  the 
28th  and  29th,  We  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  assuming  diis  as  oorrectlj 
laid  down,  I  think,  when  we  look  at  the  carefulness  of  the  logs^  and  the 
remarkable  rapidity  with  which  the  storm  reached  and  passed  some 
of  the  vessels  ?  We  may  therefore  take  it  as  an  instance  of  a  storm  in 
the  Bay  which^  for  this  part  of  its  track, — 2Sth  to  29th, — ^travelled  350 
miles  in  24  hours ;  or  something  more  than  14^  miles  per  hour !  WJq 
did  it  travel  so  slowly  again,  from  the  29th  to  the  30/A  ? 

We  must  take  the  vortex  of  the  28t4  and  29^  to  have  been  at  the 
surface  of  the  ocean,  and,  for  any  height  with  which  we  have  to  do^ 
call  it  an  aerial  column  of,  say,  250  miles  in  diameter.  Such  a  volnmeof 
displaced  air,  moving  with  such  a  velocity,  must  necessarily  be  felt  at 
some  distance  preceding  the  line  of  its  track.  It  meets  as  it  approach- 
es the  coast  with  one  direct  obstacle,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  iti 
course — the  Coromandel  range,  and  with  the  deflecting  force  of  the  SW. 
monsoon,  which  the  Ekphanta,  we  see,  is  bringing  up  along  the  coast 
Whether  these  are  the  causes,  or  whether  they  are  sufficient  ones,  I 
cannot  presume  to  decide ;  they  appear  to  me  to  be  probable  ones  at 
least,  and  to  account  fairly  enough  for  the  decreased  rate  of  progras 
and  change  of  direction.  The  tracks  perhaps  should  be  laid  down  is 
curves,  and  not  in  straight  lines?  The  facility  of  tracing  these  last,  aid 
of  bringing  them  to  fixed  points  at  noon,  have  made  me  prefer  the  fom 
of  straight' lined  tracks,  in  this  and  my  former  Memoirs,  to  carved  ones. 

On  the  29th,  the  centre  of  the  storm  was  150  miles  from  the  coast 
and  we  may  say  that  it  was  180  miles  from  the  first  eonaiderabie 
range  of  hills ;  so  that  taking  it,  as  is  seen  in  the  diagram,  to  be  2G0 
miles  in  diameter,  or  130  in  radius,  the  aerial  wave,  which  preceded  it 
was  just  about  impinging  on  the  hills  at  noon.  How  soon  the  re-actioD  d 
this  on  the  vortex  was  felt,  we  have  no  means  of  judging.     The  N£. 
wind  experienced  by  the  Ekphanta  on  this  day,  when  she  ia  joat  oa 
the  outer  verge  of  the  storm,  and  which  it  will  be  noted  is  ageumsi  ths 
coast  wind  which  she  was  bringing  up,  seems  to  be  an  effect  of  this 
atmospheric  disturbance;  as  the  *^ heavy  North-easterly  sweiT'  of  the 
SOth  evidently  is  of  that  of  the  storm ;  the  aerial  wave  having  thai 
preceded  the  aquatic  one  by  about  24  hours. 

In  tracing  this  storm  farther  inland,  we  have  first  the  report  froa 
Chuprah,  in  Lat.  25""  46'  N.  Long.  84*»  46'  E.  bearing  about  N.  8*»  W. 
228  miles  from  the  spot  where  I  have  placed  the  centre  on  the  Id 
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May,*  which  spot  is  in  Lat.  22''  N.,  dS"*  25'  E.  I  have  printed  it,  but 
am  doubtfal  if  it  has  any  relation  to  our  storm.  From  Mr.  Raven- 
Shaw's  tables  it  appears,  that  he  had  a  storm  on  the  26ih  Aprily  another 
on  1st  May,  and  a  third  on  the  5th  May,  bat  as  our  centre  for  the  1st 
May  at  noon  cannot  be  very  far  wrong,  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that 
the  impediments  the  hurricane  met  with  can  have  reduced  its  rate  of 
travelling  so  as  to  allow  it  only  a  motion  of  less  than  228  miles  in 
four  days  and  ten  hours,  which  is  the  difference  between  noon  on  the 
1st,  and  10  P.M.  on  the  5th  ;  when,  from  the  gale  being  at  East,  the  centre 
must  still  have  borne  South  from  that  station,  reducing  the  rate  of  its 
progressive  motion  to  perhaps  40  miles  a  day  I 

The  reports  from  Delhi  and  Kurnaul,  however,  seem  to  show  that 
the  storm  experienced  there  on  the  4/A,  may  have  been  owing  to 
the  last  efforts  of  this  one  which  we  have  been  tracing.  Rumaul  is  in 
Lat.  29^  40'  N.,  and  Long.  77**  57'  E.  bearing,  therefore,  N.  41* 
W.  624  miles  from  our  centre  on  the  Ist  May,  From  noon  on 
the  \si  to,  say  midnight,  on  the  ^th  are  3^  days,  and  this  would  give 
the  distance  travelled  to  be  178  miles  per  day.  In  the  fluctuating  nature 
of  the  storm,  there  is  much  of  what  we  might,  I  think,  expect  from 
impulses  of  the  kind  in  the  neighbourhood  of  high  mountains,  and 
when  their  forces  were  nearly  expended.  If  we  admit  these  squalls  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Delhi  to  have  been  part  of  the  -Cuttack  storm,  we 
shall  then  have  traced  it  from  the  Andaman  Islands  to  that  place ! 

There  is  one  more  circumstance  to  advert  to^  before  closing  this 
Memoir,  which  I  should  not  omit ;  and  this  is  the  great  amount  of  pro- 
perty which,  even  with  what  we  now  know,  has  been  clearly  lost  by  ships 
running  headlong  into   the  storm ;   and    this   might,  in   all  human 
probability,  have  been  saved,  by  heaving  to  for  twelve  hours.     If  the 
tracks  of  the  Nusserath  Shaw  from  the  27th  to  the  2Sth  April,  of 
the   Preah  from   the  2Sth  to  the   29th,    of    the     Vectis  from  the 
SSth  to  the  29th  /  and  of  the  Flowers  of  Uyie  from  the  28^  to  the 
129ih,  be  examined  on  the  chart,  it  will  be  distinctly  seen,  that  each  of 
these  vessels  ran  down  from  100  to  150  miles  to  meet,  or  cross,  the  track 
of  the  hurricane !  while,  at  the  rate  it  was  travelling,  and  with  the  in- 
fallible warning  which   their  Barometers  and  the  direction  of  the 
wind  might  have  afforded  them  of  its  approach  and  direction,  heav- 

*  I  have  learnt  that  about  this  date  a  very  severe  storm  was  experienced  in  the  south- 
em  and  eastern  parti  of  the  Midnapore  district,  but  no  reports  have  reached  me. 
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ing  to  for  twelve  hoan  would  have  saved  them  all  the  heavy  km 
which  they  moBt  have  incarred; — to  say  nothing  of  the  awliil  ruk 
of  foandering,  which  three  out  of  the  four  certainly  ran.  If  we  take 
the  amount  of  losses  by  these  ships,  and  that  by  the  Marion  and  others 
we  shall  have  a  very  large  sum ;  the  greater  part  of  which  migfat 
probably  have  been  saved  by  the  simple  use  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
Law  of  Storms.  We  see  that  they  had  successively  the  gale  increeaing 
to  a  storm  from  North  to  ENE.  and  ESE.  The  centre  of  the  vortex  most 
then  have  been  to  the  Southward  and  SEastward  of  them,  and  their  safe 
plan  was,  to  heave  to,  for  a  few  hours,  on  the  starboard  tack  ;  when, 
being  always  on  the  right  hand  side  of  its  path,  they  would  have  had 
the  wind  draw  from  ENE.  to  SE.  and  SSE.  as  we  see  it  did  wi|h  the 
Ntuserath  SAdw  on  the  30^  and  successively  with  all  the  others.  The 
wind  would  then  have  been  about  at  the  violence  of  a  gale,  as  it  was 
with  the  Tenasserim;  at  the  very  time  it  was  dismasting  the  Nttstt- 
rath  Shaw ;  and  with  the  George  and  Mary  when  it  was  tearing  the 
Fredh  and  Vectia  to  pieces. 

The  Diagrame. 

As  for  the  27th  we  have  only  two  vessels  on  opposite  sides  of  a  oirek^ 
and  no  shift  of  wind,  or  other  corroborative  evidence,  I  have  aot 
thought  it  worth  while  to  give  a  diagram  for  this  day ;  nor  for  the  2M, 
where  the  centre  depends  partly  upon  the  rate  at  which  the  vortex  maj 
have  been  travelling,  and  partly  on  the  correctness  <tf  the  Nmuerotk 
Shaw's  position  at  noon*  I  have  already  stated  why  I  take  the  drele 
of  the  hurricane  not  to  have  much  exceeded  300  miles  on  this  day. 

On  the  29th  and  following  days,  however,  we  have  seveml  ships^  end 
these  complications  require  a  diagram  to  illustrate  them,  which  I  have 
accordingly,  as  before,  given  for  each  day. 


Since  the  foregoing  pages,  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  printer 
I  have  been  favoured  by  Captain  Pope,  of  the  ship  JIfarioM,  with  a 
copy  of  his  protest  in  consequence  of  the  dismasting  of  that  ship. 
The  following  is  a  summary  extract  from  it,  altered  to  Civil  time. 

^'  The  gale  may  be  said  to  have  fully  ooiQmenced  by  noon  on  the  2SA 
April  1840,  at  which  time  she  was  in  Lat.  15<>  10'  N.  Long.  90»  15'  E., 
and  it  was  then  blowing  a  hard  gale  at  NE.  By  3  p.m.  Barometer 
falling  fast,  made  every  preparation  for  bad  weather.  At  5h.  30'  r.M.  a 
complete  hurricane ;  the  ship  hove  to  on  the  larboard  tack.      A  little 
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after  6  p.m.  lost  all  tkree  topmasts  and  both  cutters.  At  7  F.if .  wind  veer- 
ed to  the  Northward  and  Westward  at  7^.  dC,  blowing  a  severe  hurri- 
cane; Barometer  28 '00  inches,  ship  a  complete  wreck ;  wind  veered  round 
to  Southward ;  a  heavy  sea  struck  the  stem  and  stove  in  the  upper  dead 
lights.  At  8  P.M.  Barometer  rising,  but  still  blowing  beyond  descrip- 
tion ;  the  gig  blown  away  during  the  night ;  2  feet  water  in  the  well. 
Midnight  gale  moderating.  Barometer  29*00  ;  ship  lurching  heavily. 

"  29th  April.     Daylight  moderating.  Bar.  29.50.'' 

The  Chart  having  been  lithographed  before  this  log  reached  me, 
I  could  not  place  the  Marion  upon  it;  but  as  she  must  have  drifted 
to  about  Lat.  15<'00'  N.,  Long.  90'' 00'  E.  at  7-30  p.m.  and  these  lines 
intersect  each  other ;  her  position  will  be  easily  seen;  as  being  about 
1 15  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  storm  on  the  28^^ ;  which  as  we  see  by 
the  veering  of  the  wind,  passed  to  the  Northward  of  her  at  about  7h.  15' 
P.M.  giving  a  velocity  of  16^  miles  an  hour  for  this  short  space  of  time ; 
while  as  we  have  seen,  the  average  velocity  for  the  twenty-four  hours 
was  14^  miles.     This  is  good  evidence  of  the  truth  of  our  work. 

Proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society. 
{Wednesday  Bvenmff,  3rd  February,  1841.^ 
The  Honomble  Sir  B.  Rtan,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  proposed  at  the  Meeting  of  the  13th  January  last,  were 
ballotted  for,  and  duly  elected;  viz. 

Capt.  W.  R.  FiTZOBBALD. 

C.  B.  TasvoR,  Esq. 
'    Raja  Khan  Bbhadoor,  Khan  of  Gyah. 

The  necessary  communication  of  their  election,  and  ruleeof  the  Society  for  guidance, 
were  ordered  to  be  forwarded  to  the  parties. 

Capt  W.  Smttb,  Bengal  Engineers,  was  proposed  a  Member  by  6.  A.  Busubt, 
Esq.  seconded  by  the  Officiating  Secretary.  ^ 

Library  and  Museum. 

Carey's  Principles  of  Political  Bconcmy,  8vo 3 

— —  Essay  on  the  Rate  of  Wages,  Svo.     ....        ....        ....  ....     1 

Credit  System  in  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States,  ......     i 

^—  Answers  to  the  Question — "What  constitutes  currency?"  &c.  &c... 
JPresented  by  the  Author,     •••.        ••••        ....        •,,.        .,.,        ....    j 

Pickering's  Eulogy  on  Dr.  Bowditch, 1 

Tyson's  Discourse  on  the  Surviving  Remnant  of  Indian  Race, 1 

■  Memoir  of  T.  C.  James,  ....        ...• ,,,,     l 

Du  Ponceau  and  Fisher's  Memoir  on  the  History  of  the  Celebrated  Treaty  made 
oy  w ■  A  enn,        ....  ■*..         ....         ....         ■•••         ....         ■...     1 

Oriental  Christian  Spectator.    New  series,  vol.  1st,  No.  12,  1 

1 1th  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,        ••••        ••••        ••••        ••••        •#••        ••••        ••##        ••••    1 
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Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Science  of  Pliiladelphia,  vol.  8th  pt  1st  8f  o.  ) 

Calcutta  Monthly  Journal,  &c.  3rd  series,  No.  73^  I 

Madras  Quarterly  Medical  Journal,  vol.  3d.  No.  19,        1 

Murray  on  the  Topography  of  Meerut,  Calcutta,  1839, .' 1 

Communication,  FaiteA  la  Soci€t£  Philosophique  Am^ricaine.    Philadelphis, 

Iwvl/y        ••••       ••■         ■■••       ••••       ••••       ••••       ••••       •••.! 

Dewan  Waheed  MSS.  (in  Persian)  8vo.  Presented  by  R^jah  Soorag  Naiaia 
Xvoy  e,        ••■•        ••••        ••••        ••••        ■•••        ••••        «•••        •...0 

The  following  report  was  submitted  by  the  Officiating  Curator  for  the  month  of 
January  last : — 

H.  W.  ToRRBNs,  Esq., 
Sir,  Secretary,  Astatic  Society. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  for  the  month  of  January. 

"  Paleontoloffical,  Oeohyical,  and  Mineraloffical  Departments, — I  have  proceeded 
at  every  spare  moment,  in  arranging  the  collections  most  in  need  of  it,  bat  I  have  beei 
so  often  interrupted  in  this,  by  the  necessity  of  searching  out  names,  localities,  &c. 
that  I  have  commenced  a  tabular  index  to  the  Society's  Journal,  of  matters  relatisg 
to  these  departments,  which  will  not  only  save  much  time  to  the  Curator  of  the  Muk* 
um,  but  be  of  great  use  to  visitors  and  students ;  as  if  printed  at  the  end  of  ov 
Catalogrues,  it  will  form  both  a  summary  and  a  table  of  references.  This  is  particuUilj 
needed  by  strangers,  who  do  not  know  what  we  have  been  doing  of  late  yean,  and  whti 
we  possess ;  or  who  do  not  know  where  to  look  for  papers  referring  to  the  sulgedi 
or  localities,  on  which  they  may  desire  information.  Four  volumes  of  the  eight 
published  ones  of  the  Journal,  are  thus  indexed,  and  page  1  of  the  index  is  sent  here* 
with,  for  inspection. 

The  duplicates  of  Captain  Huttom's  Himalaya  specimens,  are  packed  for  Xaur 
mission  to  the  Honorable  the  Court  of  Directors.  I  have  carefully  compared  td 
assorted  the  two  series,  so  as  to  insure  their  perfect  correspondence. 

"  Osteotogical  and  Aiammaloffical  Departments, — Nothing  new  to  report. 

**  Ormthoioyical  Departments, — The  duplicates  in  this  department  are  all  packed 
for  transmission  to  the  Court  of  Directors ;  being  270  specimens. 

"  FisheSf  ReptiUay  S^c, — Our  duplicate  snakes  also  (66  specimens)  are  packed  fcr 
transmission  to  the  Court  of  Directors. 

**  The  additions  to  the  Museum  this  month  have  been  as  follows : — 

r  3  specimens,  Procellaria  capensis,  Stormy  Petrel,  or  Mothei  CS' 
D    T  R  Roth  3    ^'^  Chicken. — Stuffed  and  mounted. 

J 1  specimen,  Diomedia  Chlororhynchos,  or  Yellow>billed  AlbatitMi' 
C    — Stuffed  and  mounted. 

**  Curator. — 1  Specimen,  Falco  ater.  Common  Kite.— Stuffed  and  mounted. 
"  PuRCHASBD. — 1  Viverra  Genetla,  the  Genet — Stuffed  and  mounted. 

As.  Soc.  Museum,  >  I  have,  &c.  &c. 

Z]st  Jan,  IQil.     >  H.  Piddington, 

Actg.  Curator,  As,  Soc. 


The  duplicate  specimens  alluded  to,  as  also  the  duplicates  of  Captain  Huttom's 
Spiti  Valley  Geological  Collections,  have  been  forwarded  through  the  GeneTal  Depsrtr 
ment  of  the  Government  of  Bengal,  for  transmission  to  the  Honorable  the  Court  sf 
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DirectoB,  with  reference  to  a  resolution  paned  at  the  Meeting  of  the  13th  January 
last. 

Read  a  letter  from  Mr.  James  Dodd,  Assay  Master  at  Agra,  offering  to  the  Society 
a  valaable  collection  of  minerals  chiefly  Cornish ;  most  of  them  good  and  instructive, 

and  some  few  rare. 

Resolved  — That  a  communication  be  made  to  Mr.  Dodd,  to  the  effect,  that  if  he 
shoald  feel  inclined  to  take  into  consideration  an  offer  for  his  collection  of  rupees  60O, 
the  Society  would  be  recommended  to  purchase  it,  as  an  addition  to  their  Museum. 

The  Officiating  Secretary  noticed  the  existence  of  a  number  of  models  of  crystals 
in  the  Assay  Office  of  the  Calcutta  Mint,  where  they  were  of  no  use,  and  might  with 
advantage  be  placed  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society. 

Application  to  the  Officiating  Assay  Master  to  this  effect  having  been  made,  and  that 

Officer  not  appearing  to  come  into  the  views  of  the  Society  as  to  the  expediency  of  the 

removal  of  the  models. 

Resolved  ~That  the  request  of  the  Society  be  submitted  to  the  Government,  so  that 
the  Officiating  Assay  Master  may  be  authorized  to  transfer  the  models  in  question  to 
the  Museum  of  the  Asiatic  Society. 

Read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Secretary  Bushby  of  the  20th  January  last,  conveying  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Supreme  Government  to  the  application  of  the  Society  of  the  13th  Novem- 
ber  last,  to  purchase  certain  instruments  and  cabinets  from  the  collection  of  the  late 
J  AS.  Prinsbp,  Esq.  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  rupees  1,350. 

Read  letter  from  the  Officiating  Curator  of  the  25th  January  last,  reporting  purchase 
of  the  instruments  and  cabinets  for  rupees  735. 

Resolved  — That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  conveyed  to  the  Government  for  this 
grant,  and  that  an  order  be  issued  for  the  payment  of  the  amount,  from  the  General 
Treasury  in  favour  of  the  Secretary. 

Read  a  letter  from  Professor  O'Shauohmbsst  of  21st  January  last,  applying  for  the 
use  of  the  Society's  rooms,  for  a  course  of  Lectures. 

Resolved — Thatthe  Officiating  Secretary  inform  Professor  O'Shaoohnesst,  that  the 
President  and  Committee  of  Papers  of  the  Asiatic  Society  are  happy  to  have  it  in 
their  power  to  facilitate  the  delivery  of  the  course  of  Lectures  he  contemplates  giving, 
on  the  Laws  and  Effects  of  Galvanic  Arrangements,  by  placing  at  his  disposal  the 
rooms  of  the  Society,  the  costs  and  charges  of  lighting  being  borne  by  him. 

Read  a  note  submitted  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Bolst,  Accountant  to  the  Society,  on  the 
pecuniary  grant  made  to  the  Society  by  the  Honorable  the  Court  of  Directors,  the 
obj  ect  being  to  point  out  the  real  intentions  of  the  Court,  as  connected  with  that  grant 

Resolved — ^That  as  doubts  are  entertained  by  the  Society,  a  reference  be  made  to 
the  GoTemment,  and  through  them  ultimately  to  the  Honorable  the  Court  of  Direc- 
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ton,  to  afcertain  whether  the  Couit  in  authorismg  the  Govenoieiit  of  India  to  pay  the 
amount  of  nipeet  900  per  meniem,  intended  it  as  a  separate  grant  for  a  distinct 
purpose,  in  addUion,  and  not  in  iupercession  of  that  made  by  the  Government  of  India 
in  July  1837,  pending  a  reference  to  the  Honorable  the  Court  of  Directors;  and 
whether  the  larger  snbseqnent  grant  is  to  be  considered  as  merging  in  the  previova 
smaller  one,  because  it  was  made  as  the  result  of  the  reference  from  the  Gevemment. 

Read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Secretary  Busrbt  of  13th  January,  covering  correspondence 

with  Capt  Tbbmbnhebrb,  respecting  the  Geological  collections  brought  out  by  that 

Officer  from  England. 

The  Secretary  stated,  that  the  chamber  lately  occupied  by  the  model  of  the  Moor- 
shedabad  palace,  would  be  available  for  the  collection!  of  CaptTRBMENHSBaK. 

Bead  a  letter  from  Capt.  Tebmbnhbbbb  with  encknure,  on  the  subject  of  Economic 
Geology  in  India. 

In  submitting  the  paper  in  question,  the  Officiating  Secretary  soggected.  Chat  as  the 
best  means  of  availing  themselves  of  Capt.  Trbmbnhbbrb's  ingenious  production,  the 
Editor  of  the  periodical,  called  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  be  supplied  wHh 
a  copy,  and  requested  to  give  it  as  early  publication  as  he  can  conveniently,  in  his 
JoumaL 

As  Editor,  the  Secretary  begged  to  state,  that  not  only  would  the  paper  be 
inserted  if  entrusted  to  him  in  the  Journal,  but  any  number  of  extra  copies  supplied  to 
the  Society  for  distribution  to  whomsoever  they  please,  with  no  other  charge  than 
the  cost  of  the  paper  they  are  printed  on. 

The  suggestion  of  the  Secretary  was  agreed  to,  and  the  paper  furnished  for  publica- 
tion,  as  proposed. 

Read  a  letter  from  Mr.  C.  Visschbr,  Secretary  to  the  Batavian  Society  of  Arts  and 

Sciences,  forwarding  results  of  tide  observations  in  the  Archipelago  of  Batayia,  during 
theVear  1839. 

Resolved— That  the  civility  be  reciprocated,  by  transmitting  to  Mr.  Visschbr  lor 
presentation  to  the  Batavian  So^ety  of  Aits  and  Sciences,  copies  of  Registers  of  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  at  Pulo  Island  and  Singapore,  received  through  the  General 
Department  of  the  Government  of  Bengal,  during  November  and  December  last. 

Read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Deputy  Secretary  Young,  of  *i9th  December  last,  requesting 
to  be  favoured  with  full  information  regarding  the  Zoological  Collection  by  the  late 
Dr.  Hblfbr,  alleged  to  have  been  nuide  over  to  the  Asiatic  Society's  Rooms. 

The  Officiating  Curator  having  been  requested  to  furnish  a  report  on  the  subject ; 
submitted  the  following  :— 
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To  H.  W.  ToRRBNs,  Esq. 

Secretary  Asiatic  Society f  Sfc.  4rc. 
Sis, 

With  reference  to  letter  No.  17,  firom  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Government 

of  Bengal^  conveying  a  request  from  the  Right  Honorable  the  Governor  of  Bengal, 

to  "be  fttmished  with  full  infonnation  regarding  the  (Zoological  collection  alleged  to 

have  been  made  over  to  the  Museum  of  the  Society"  by  the  late  Dr.  Hblfbr;  I  have 

the  honor  to  report  that — 

1.  It  appears  by  the  Society's  proceedings  of  10th  December,  1838^  that  the  Or- 

Seepp.  836,  887,  of  Journal  nitholoffical  paxi  only,  of  Dr.  Hblfbr's  collection  was  ori- 
Atwtic  Societv  nemntli  loot 

Ko.  81  for  September  1888.  ginally  deposited  at  the  Asiatic  Society's  rooms ;  the  Honor- 
able the  President  in  Council  having  referred  to  the  Society,  as  per  Mr.  Secretary 
pRiNSBp's  letter,  of  12th  September,  1838,  soliciting  its  advice  and  assistance, 
generally  in  the  matter ;  and  also  as  to  the  separation  of  the  specimens,  that  could 
be  spared. 

2.  That  the  division  of  the  collection  into  three  parts,  as  recommended  by  the 
Museum  Committee,  was  made  at  the  Museum ;  and  that  of  these,  one,  being  packed 
by  the  Curator  and  Assistants,  was  forwarded  to  Government  for  shipment  to  Europe, 
for  the  Honorable  the  Court  of  Directors.  Dr.  Hblfbr's  part  was  taken  away  by  him, 
at  that  time. 

3.  That  of  the  part  left  for  the  Society,  some  birds  were  mounted,  and  the  remain- 
der, being  173  (duplicates)  are  now  in  the  Museum. 

4.  These  duplicates  fbrm  a  part  of  those  (322  specimens  in  all,  and  mostly  birds) 
which  at  our  last  December  Meeting,  I  recommended  being  sent  home  to  the 
Honorable  the  Court  of  Directors  without  delay;  as  they  would  be  of  value  at 
home,  if  only  for  exchanging,  while  they  had  almost  none  here,  and  were  necessa- 
rily fast  deteriorating. 

5.  No  collections  of  the  classes  Mammalia,  Reptilia,  or  Pisces,  from  Dr.  Hblfbr, 
have  reached  the  Society,  that  I  can  learn.  With  the  birds  are  three  skins  only 
of  Mammalia  (two  monkeys  and  one  of  a  squirrel),  and  these,  no  arsenic  having 
fortunately  been  used  in  their  preparation,  are  in  a  very  indifferent  state. 

6.  This  remark  applies  equally  to  the  birds;  but  it  is  possible  that  European 
taxidermists  may  succeed  in  mounting  and  repairing  a  very  considerable  number 
of  them ;  and  in  Europe  they  would  thus  last  a  long  time. 

As.  Soo.  Rooms,  I  have,  &c.  &c. 

13M  Januarff,  1841.  H.  Pidoington, 

Acting  Curator,  As,  Secy's.  Museum. 

A  copy  of  the  foregoing  paper,  together  with  No.  81  of  the  Journal  Asiatic  Society, 
was  forwarded  for  the  information  of  the  Government 

Read  a  letter  fh>m  Dr.  F.  Tamnau,  Jun,  of  Berlin,  of  8th  November  last,  containing 
proposals  of  exchanging  minerals  of  the  East,  with  those  ftom  Gbrmany^  Sweden, 
Norway,  &c. 

Resolved— That  the  following  reply  be  made  to  Dr.  Tamnau,  Jun. 

'    6t 
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To  Dr.  F.  Tamnau,  Jun. 

Berlin,  Prussia, 
CareqfMeuTB,  Tamnau  &  Co.  Hamburgh. 

Sia,  ^'  Soe,  Rooms,  2rd  /'aftncory,  1841. 

I  am  directed  by  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yov 
letter  under  date  8th  November  1840,  and  to  ezprcn  to  you  on  the  part  of  that  Body, 
the  lively  feeling  of  satig&ction  with  which  it  finda  itaelf  in  communication  witk 
yon,  particularly  under  circumstances  which  promise  so  much  advantage  to  tke 
Society,  and  prove  in  a  most  gratifying  manner,  the  flattering  consideration  witk  wfaiek 
you  regard  iL 

The  exchange  you  propose  is  one  which  the  Society  would  for  itself  gladly  dot 
with,  but  there  are  reasons  which  induce  it  to  pause  before  concluding  an  anangcmoit, 
the  terms  of  which  are  unexceptionable. 

The  Museum  of  the  Society  in  the  departn^ent  of  Mineralogy  .and  Geolo^,  hsi  bees 
from  causes  which  it  would  be  impossible  now  to  enter  upon,  deprived  of  the  ad* 
vantages  of  systematic  arrangement,  so  necessary,  or  rather  so  indiapensabie  t»  Hi 
utility.  Rich  in  specimens,  it  has  been  moat  unfortunately  deficiei^t  'vx  the  ioihbi 
of  arranging  them,  while  difficulties  of  other  kinds  have  interfered  with  the  bcili? 
of  classification  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  leave  the  Society  in  doubt  even  as  to  the  Rti 
extent  and  value  of  several  of  the  collections  it  possesses. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  am  desired  to  infonn  you,  that  the  Society  would  nikt 
propose  to  commence  the  interchange  of  specimens,  than  suffer  you  to  do  so;  1^ 
it  should  so  happen,  that  the  value  of  what  it  would  be  in  a  position  tp  offer,  skoBk 
be  incommensurate  with  that  of  the  collection  which  you  might  forward. 

I  shall  take  occasion  to  address  you  again  on  this  subject,  as  the  gradual  airaogt* 
ment  of  the  Museum  proceeds,  begging  in  the  mean  time  to  inform  ^u,  that  ^ 
list  you  have  furnished  will  be  carefully  borne  in  mind,  and  specimens,  if  availsU?^ 
put  asi^e  for  transmission  to  you  through  Messrs.  Allen  and  Co.,  BookseUers,  l<esda- 
hall  Street,  London;  to  whom  all  communications  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bep|tL 
may  be  at  all  times  addressed. 

Be  assured.  Sir,  of  the  sentiments  of  respect,  and  esteem  with  which 

I  have,  &c. 

H.  TORBIKS. 

Read  a  letter  from  Capt.  T.  S.  Buar,  forwarding  Copy  of  an  ixiscription  fran  tkt 
neighbourhood  of  Mount  Aboo,  and  detailing  the  result  of  his  researehes  there,  ^ 
elsewhere  in  Rajpootana. 

Read  communications  from  Capt.  Hutton,  regarding  his  late  visit  to  Killa  Bk^ 
near  Khelat,  in  search  of  inscriptions. 

Read  a  paper  from  Lieut.  Baird  Smith,  on  the  practical  properties  of  the  Gslvtiic 
BatUry. 

Read  apaperfromDr.  Jameison,  regarding  some  interesting  Qeological  discoveriei- 
The  Secretary  informed  the  Meeting  that  the  communications  from  Gapts.  Bri* 

and  Hutton,  Lieut  Baird  Smith  and  Dr.  Jambison,  would  be  published  ia  eidj 

numbers  of  the  Journal. 
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Read  a  letter  from  Major  Rawlinsoii  of  Candahar,  offering  for  publication  in  the 

Jonrnal  of  the  Aiiatlc  Society,  his  Memoranda  on  the  PenepoUtan  inscriptions,  anjlhis 

copies  of  them.    It  was  observed  by  the  Secretary,  that  anxious  to  give  the  Society 

the  credit  of  first  publishing  the  resulti  of  that  distinguished  antiquary's  important 

diflcoyeries,  he  would  place  the  material,  on  its  arrival  from  Candahar,  at  the  disposal 

of  the  Society  for  publication  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  a  course,  observed 

the  Secretary,  he  thought  best  calculated  to  give  the  record  of  M^jor  Rawlinson's 

priority  of  discovery  a  permanent  existence,  while,  in  order  to  meet  that  Officer's 

wish,  that  this  right  should  be  asserted  as  soon  as  possible,  he  would  anticipate  matters, 

by  giving  the  letter  press  in  the  Journal,  as  from  the  Transactions,  while  engravings 

of  the  cuncifoim  inscriptions  were  being  prepared. 

Referred  to  the  Conmiittee  of  Papers. 

On  the  proposal  of  the  Honorable  the  President,  Sir  £.  Rtan,  seconded  by  the 
Honorable  H.  T.  Prinsxp,  the  Officiating  Secretary  (H.  Torbbns  Esq.)  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  BengaL 

For  the  presentations  and  contributions,  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  accorded. 
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Vocabuiary  of  the  Ho  UmgwMge. — By  Lieut*  Tickbll. 


GOD,  Sing  Bonoa,  or  Marano  Bonga. 
PersonSy  DtstinciionSy  Sfc, 


a  man,  ho  or  horo, 
woman,  era, 
father^  appoo, 
mother,  enga, 
son,  kotfhQn, 
daughter,  kodihOn, 
nephew,  hOnt^et, 
brother  (elder,)  ba6; 
brother  (younger,)  oonditte, 
brothers,  oondi  boko, 
sister,  missee,  (?) 
husband,  herel  or  hto, 
wife,  era, 
old  man,  hkm 
old  woman,  booree, 
adult  woman,  balle  hapanoom, 
adult  youth,  ball6  sep^d, 
middle  aged  man,  gandee  bar, 
boy,  ko^ 

No.  107.    New  Series,  No. 


girl,  k5oee, 

lord  or  master,  gOmke, 
servant,  chittratannee, 
fostered  servant  1 

without  wages,  J  ^*"^' 
hired  labourer,  nallatannee, 
beggar,  koitannee, 
thief,  komboo, 

diviner,  oja  or  soka,  {Oorta,) 
priest,  d6oree,  (Ooria,) 
witch  or  wizard,  najumtannee^ 
a  Lurka  Role,  Ho^ 
a  Nagpoor  Role,  Orang, 
a  Bhoomij,  Mootkan, 
a  bramin,  bamee, 
foreigners  in  general,  dickoo, 
blacksmith^  kamar, 
potter,  koonkal, 

gwalle  (drover,)  gow,  (Ooria,) 
23.  6  u 
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weaver,  pial  or  m&lee^ 

work,  pytee, 

namei  aotoom  -or  noomoOi 


name-sake  or  friend,  8&kee» 
bosiness  (affidr,)  kajee» 


boiled  rice,  mandee, 

dinner  (eatables)  doondoo, 

meat,  jeeloo^ 

egg,  petto  or  billee, 

salt,  booloong, 

ghee,  gOtOm, 


Edibles,  ^c. 

oil,  soonoom, 
water,  dab, 
spirits,  arkee, 
rice-beer,  eelee, 
milk,  to6, 


Features  of 

fire,  sengel, 

water,  dab, 

earth,  ot^  or  hassa, 

air,  hoio, 

rain,  gamma  dab, 

thnnder,  reemeed  saree, 

lightning,  hicheer, 

bail,  harril, 

frost,  rattan  dab, 

dew,  saparoom, 

clouds,  reemeed, 

wind,  hoio, 

the  sun,  singee, 

moon,  cbandoo, 

a  star,  €epil, 

a  forest,  beer, 

a  grove,  tota, 

a  sacred  grove,  sa^r, 

a  ipountain,  booroo, 

a  small  hill,  gootoo, 

lofty  or  huge  rock,  hootoop, 

a  flat  rock  or  slab,  sereng, 

a  stone,  dirree, 

a  valley,  kocha. 


a  ravine,  hooang, 

a  scrub  jupgle,  patta, 

a  grass  jungle,  doomboo, 

a  cave,  oondoo, 

a  plain,  pee, 

a  river,  garra, 

a  rivulet,  lore, 

a  spring,  seteng  sood, 

a  well,  chooa  or  sood, 

a  water-fall,  dooltan  dab, 

sand,  geetil, 

clay,  hassa, 

soil,  ot6, 

mud,  lossod, 

a  deep  pool,  ikW, 

a  road,  hor^ 

a  village,  hattoo, 

a  temporary    dwelling 

in  the  woods, 
a  house,  od, 

a  sleeping  house,  mandee  o&, 
a  farm  house  in  f 

the  fields,      5  ~^  "^ 
a  hut  to  watch  crops,  gooyoo^ 


} 
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a  giaaarj)  kOlOm, 

cattle  pound,  gOt,  {Oatia^) 


byre  or  cow  house,  gow  oi 
a  licefield,  koondee^ 


Ti$n€. 


a  year,  sihiia, 

last  year,  m^ 

this  year,  miiMd, 

next  year,  kalonn, 

year  after  next,  ter  kalom, 

acme  yean  ago^  vak  min, 

a  month,  chandoo^ 

aday,  m&, 

daylight,  eingee, 

day  by  day,  dimaee, 

aonshine^  j^t^ 

yesterday,  hol^ 

day  before  yesterday,  holat^r, 

to-morrow,  gappa, 

day  after  to-morrow,  miang^ 


to-day,  tising, 

last  night,  enang  needa 

night,  needa 

dark,  nooba  or  hend6 

light,  marsal 

morning,  settA 

very  early,  eedang  bo 

cock  crow,  seemko  rar 

evening,  aioob 

midday,  tikin 

afternoon,  tara  singee 

midnight,  talaneeda 

one  day,  moosing 

two  days,  barsing 

three  days  te.,  app^  m^  &e., 


two  days  after  to-morrow,  indree,   now-a-days,  nim'ir 
three  days  tfter  to-mortow,  tirtree^  the  other  day,  hola  m&n 


one,  miad, 

two^  barria, 

three,  appia 

foor,  oopoonia, 

five,  moya, 

six,  toorooia, 

aeven,  &ya, 
eight,  cerilia, - 
nine,  anrefi, 
ten,  gel, 
eleyen,  gelmiad, 
twelve,  gelbarria  &c., 

half,  talla, 
whole,  jake. 


Numeraiion, 

twenty,  liissee, 
twenty-one,  hissee  miad  fro. 
thirty,  dosee, 

thirty-one^  dosee  miad  he. 
forty,  barhissee^ 
fifty,  barliisseegel 
sixty,  app^hissee, 
seventy,  appehisseegle, 
eighty,  oopoonhissee, 
ninety,  oopoonhisseegel, 
one  hundred,  mee  sow, 
two  hundred,  bar  sow  &c. 


half  a  maund,  bissea, 
a  seer  (measure),  pattee. 
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rupee,  taka, 

eight  anna  piece^  adelee, 

four  anna  piece*  rikkee. 


pice,  dibia, 
a  co88y  gowdee^ 
a  cubit,  mooka, 


cloth,  Ujia, 

string,  byre, 

a  fowra  (shovel),  koollam, 

hatchet,  hak^ 

small  ditto,  kOnd^  hake, 

adze,  hassee, 

chizel,  rooka, 

crowbar,  sobol, 

pickaxe,  saba, 

hammer,  kotassee, 

pinchers,  sandasoom, 

scraping  knife,  katoo, 

nails,  mMkinniloom, 

lock  of  a  door,  li^kenes^t, 

bellows,  sinnipoot, 

file,  reta, 

iron,  medy 

plough  (yoke,)  dr, 

shaft  of  plough,  issee  danda, 

ploughshare,  nyl, 

iron  point  of  ditto,  pfl, 

pin  of  yoke,  samballee  danda, 


Miseellaneot  7Wf,  S^e, 

lota,  n(ioota, 

basket,  daJ^n, 

small  basket,  tQnkee, 

battle-axe,  kappee^ 

bow,  dsar, 

arrow,  sar, 

barbed  arrow,  k^n  sar, 

plain  arrow,  kootoo  sar, 

blunt  headed  dittos  tootee, 

trident  ditto,  roompa, 

fishing  arrow,  pOrla, 

transverse  ditto,  s5mpa  tar, 

boIt(forakindK^g^ 

of  cross  bow),  I 
spear,  chooree, 

jingling  staff  (to  fright-  \teneke 
en  scorpions,  Ike.)     I  danda, 
a  stick  or  staf^  danda, 
a  club,  sGnta, 
a  flute,  rootoo, 
drum,  doomang, 
fiddle^  banam, 


sar. 


thong  to  tie  yoke  &  shaft,  nanglee,  pan-pipes,  eepoo  rootoo^ 
Bugger  (jungle  hackery),  saggee,     kettle-drum,  damma, 


shafts  of  ditto,  tagree  jangee, 
thong  to  lash  on  yoke,  chamta, 
axletree,  ligga, 
cross  bar,  join- 1  sambalee  danda, 

ing  the  shafts, » 
mud  board,  karra, 
its  handle,  kaba, 
earthen  pot,  chatoo. 


or  panjaree. 


booang  (acocoanut\ 

with  horse    hair  >  bang  boon^ 

stretched  across),  3 
cow  horn,  sakwa, 
a  necklace,  hissir, 
brass  bracelets,  sakom, 
ditto  on  upper  arm,  tar6, 
ear-rings,  moorkee, 
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ear  chain,  joro^  and  booin, 
note  ring,  koodmoo^ 
peeper  putta,  peerpeeria, 
artnlets,  andoo, 
toe  rings,  katta  pola, 
finger  rings,  tee  poki, 
a  saree,  sf  e  lijia, 

thread  (for  bind-  I 

.   .  V  tchindee, 

ing  hair),  ^ 

dip  net,  janalum, 

large  ditto,  kabra^ 

casting  net,  mahajal,  (Ooria^) 

small  dip  net,  ganaree, 

basket  weir,  koombat, 

dip  basket,  sonobo  and  sonolong, 

trap  basket,  jtmmeree, 

fishing  hook,  bunassee, 

fishing  rod,  bonassee  danda, 

line,  bunassee  sootan, 


float,  pool, 

bat  fowling  net,  lowta, 

clap  net,  06  janalmn, 

bird  lime,  atta, 

brick  trap»  jampa, 

quail  trap,  room  room, 

hare  net,  kooUrey  janaloon, 

tiger  trap  (made  likei  koola  rana- 

a  huge  rat  trap,)    J      tang, 
a  mat,  jattee, 
a  bedstead,  parkum, 
a  stool,  gandoo, 
rafters,  seneor, 
uprights,  koonto, 
wattling  branches,  jatta, 
thatch,  syoo, 
door,  dootfr, 
wall,  genii. 


PairU  and  affecHong  rfthe  Body. 


the  body,  homo, 

—  head,  bo, 

—  hair,  oop, 

—  ejes,  mdt, 

—  nose,  mooa  or  moota, 

—  bridge  of  nose,  mooa  dandee^ 

—  ears,  lootoor, 
— .  mouth,  ft, 

—  teeth,  danta, 

—  jaw  teeth,  gandoo  danta, 

—  ipms,  danta  jeeloo, 

—  tongue,  al^ng, 
=—  cheeks,  jo^ 

eyebrows,  m^t  kandom, 

throat,  hoto, 

—  nape  of  neck,  sdrom, 


the  nostrils,  mood  oondoo, 

—  breast,  kooam, 

—  shoulders,  tarran, 
-*  fore  arm,  soopoo, 
-^  arm,  tee^ 

—  hand,  tee, 

—  palm  of  hand,  talka, 

—  fingers,  angolee>  (Oorioy) 
-*  nails,  rama, 

—  claws  (of  animals,)  sarsar^ 
•—  thumb,  engadaro, 

—  armpit,  hatla  oondoo, 

—  nipple,  to^ 

«-  backbone,  sindree  jang, 

—  belly,  lye> 

—  navel,  bootee, 
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—  semen, 


the  penisy  lo^ 

—  testes,  billee, 

—  padendum,  roojee, 
^—  nates,  doobooi, 

—  anus,  ee  oondoo, 

—  thighsy  booloo^ 

—  knee^  mookoOi/ 

—  1^,  koorchoo  katta, 
^—  calf,  dooroonga, 

-»  foot,  katta, 
•»•  toes,  daroi 
-—  urine,  dookee, 

{poondee  dookee  or 
h5n  dookee, 

—  foeces,  ee, 

—  saliva,  b^  dah, 
— '  pus,  sondro, 

—  blood,  myoom, 
•»•  brains,  hatang, 

—  bowels,  joroye  lye, 
-*-  stomach,  pora  lye, 

—  heart,  soorr, 

—  liver,  eem, 
^—  spleen,  pilla, 
-—  gall,  issia, 

—  shoulder-blade,  dowree, 
a  bone,  jang, 


veins,  patta, 

sinews,  sting  patta, 

fever,  homo  haisoo, 

dysentery,  lye  dool« 

epilepsy,  ambarree, 

small  pox,  maree,  (OanOyJ 

cholera,  oola, 

lame,  l&ey, 

maimed-handed,  loonkee^ 

blind,  sooree, 

deaf,  kalee,  (Oariot) 

palsied  (he  is,)  tirtir  tannai, 

dumb,  konda, 

squinting,  aplr  m^t, 

stuttering,  alang^  jereana  or  j^r» 

rheum,  manda, 

cough,  koo  manda, 

flatus,  gassee, 

leprous,  toondoo  bandia, 

pain,  hassoo^ 

shivering,  rookoo, 

heat,  lolo^ 

itch,  kassara, 

mustaches^  6  goochoo, 

wise  teeth|  jo£  jang, 

poma  adami,  oot  toto^ 

tally  chalom, 


Quadrupeds, 

monkey  fmacacus  rhestuj  gye,  J  hadgar  koolft,  or  mendee 

lungoor  Ccircocebus  entellus,  J  aarrsL,  ^^  ^    \     kpoll^ 

tiger,  kooU,  large  red  jackal,  tow  kooU, 

a  very  large  old  tiger,  garra  koom,  common  jackal»  kurmchfc, 

leopard,  te6a  koola,  fox,  tooyoo, 

tiger-cat,  bow,  dog,  seta, 

common  cat,  poosee  or  billye,  wild  dog,  tannee, 

small  tiger  cat,  beer  billye,  bear,  banna  also  baloo, 
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ratel  or  Indian  badger, )  oosa  ban- 

(mugtela  ratalkhJ  i     oa, 
civet  cat,  sOgOt, 
great  red  8qairrel«  hondeng, 
flying  fqnirrely  ooral, 
common  palm  eqairrel,  too, 
hare,  koolh^ 
porcapine,  jeekee, 
rat,  kattia, 

bandikote  rat,  goorooi» 
.musk  rat,  choondeeb 
mouse,  cbootoo^ 
ichneumoD,  sanunboembooi, 
pteropna  (flying  fox)  badooree, 
small  bat,  ehootoo  bardooi, 
mania  or  pangolin,  armoo^ 
saomer  deer,  aaram, 
neel  gye,  mooroom, 
female  neel  gye»  aooaam, 
spotted  deer  (axis,)  poottm 


four  homed  deer  (chickera),  or^, 

montjac  deer,  seeleep^ 

antelope,  badoo, 

memina,  yar, 

gower,  synl, 

ama,  beer  bi&r, 

common  buflido,  karra, 

ditto  female,  bitkil, 

cattle  in  general,  ooree, 

calf,  miew, 

two  or  four  tootlied  bull,  damkom, 

young  bullock,  boysur, 

barren  cow,  gowee, 

young  cow  (two  or  four  teeth),  p^ta, 

goat,  boda  merom, 

gelt  goat,  byda  merom, 

sheep,  m^ree, 

pig,  sookree, 

wild  boar^  beer  sookree, 

horsey  stfdom. 


Birds. 


spotted  eagle,  doomoor  kwid, 
jungle  eagle,  booroo  kwid, 
kite,  kwid, 

great  meadow  hawk,  p6r6  kwid, 
chicquera  hawk,  reechee, 
peregrine  falcon,  beesree, 
ruby-eyed  hawk,  halloo, 
pied  buzzard,  tookoo  sambi, 
jara  honey  buzzard,  kora  kwid, 
kestrel,  sookla  reeehee, 
great  homed  owl,  doondoo, 
little  owl,  pdcho  w  kokdr, 
batcher  bird,  oharree, 
Indian  roller,  toi&n, 
crow,  d&nchoo, 


oriole^  bocho, 

hoopoo,  pootamdoombee, 

cassican  crow,  hoy&n, 

bulbul,  ch^porr, 

Malabar  horabill,  decree, 

common  or  gingi  ditto,  mdt  tongtf, 

blue-throated  barbet,  gootoor, 

Philippine  barbet,  koodn, 

great  parakeet,  meeroo, 

lesser  ditto,  k^d, 

common  kingfisher,  ehooing  kiklr, 

great  ditto,  liangtong  klkir, 

pied  ditto,  marang  kftir, 

chesnut  headed  ditto,  garra  kiklur, 

gold-backed  woodpecker,  him  6t6 
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middle  spotted  ditto,  g^g^i 
coerulian  flycatcher,  hattar, 
Rarletand  Wackl    ^^^^ 

flycatcher,  > 

honey  sucker,  sooi  06, 
daree  finch,  gondree^ 
reed  grosbeak,  peereed, 
pit  lark,  soorooi  06, 
water  wagtail,  ooree  manda, 
koel,  toa6, 
myna,  saloo^ 
hill  m^na,  booroo  saloo, 
crow,  k^ 

Indian  magpie,  hoorlee, 
crow  pheasant,  sengel  tops, 
goat- sucker,  hapoo, 
swallow,  hen, 
common  dove,  pot^m, 
green  pigeon,  hoo^ 
domestic  pigeon,  doodmool, 
peacock,  mara, 

ditto  with  full  train,  atoonmiara, 
cock,  seem, 

jungle  cock,  beer  seem, 
black  partridge,  hend^  chitree, 
grey  partridge,  cheetree, 
quail,  bassa  batta, 


bush  quail,  gene^ 
button  quail,  delia  door, 
rain  quail,  batta, 
double  spur  partridge,  askal, 
adjutant  stork,  gooroor,  fOorkt) 
sarhuns  (s^rus,)  hoorr, 
damoiselle  crane,  ago  maree, 
whito  stork,  ganda  keea, 
great  whito  egret,  solong  kantoo, 
conunon  paddy  bird,  ko, 
black  stork,  kankee, 
black  ibis  or  curlew,  ra6D, 
Norfolk  plover,  kooi  toopee, 
bastard  florikan,  kenkoto  man, 
snipe  (jack  or  whole,)  ket  batU, 
painted  snipe,  kOn  batta, 
sandpiper,  doolbee, 
cormorant,  dah  ktf, 
dabchick,  dah  seem, 
nobbed  goosey  toopee  hey  d^> 
whistling  teal,  he  degS^ 
girra  toal,  merom  derebet, 
brown  cuckoo,  bota  kakoo^ 
a  bird,  oe, 
nest,  tooka, 
egg,  petto  or  -billee, 


crocodile^  pf^nl, 
iguana,  torr, 

chamelion,  kaka  rambad, 
crested  lizard,  kaka, 
small  lizard,  r6t6  kaka, 
rock  lizard,  sereng  kaka, 
monitor  lizard,  kettra, 
tortoise,  horro, 


Reptiies. 

land  tortoise,  pee  horro, 

a  frog,  ohok^ 

a  toad,  rotopoto  chok^, 

a  snake,  beeng, 

cobra  capella,  pando  nagoo, 

cophia,  russellQ,  pogo  jarra, 

dhomun,  jaAiboo  beeng^ 

kerate,  barra  cheetee. 
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tree  flnake,  hartoo,  amphisboena,  BOoooom  beeog, 

great  ringed  snakep  sakom  beeng,  scorpioDi  marmar, 

black  and  white  1  booroo    gon*  scolopendra,  sengel  marmflr, 

kerate,  J      dyte,  mvirale.  or  bird     )  ^^^^^  baraban- 

earth  adder,  noor  beeng.  ^L\u!„  ^^\a^^   C  <^am  or  koola 
coluber  constrictor,  pat4yanbceng,'^'^*°«  ®P*^^'  )  bindeeram, 

python,  toonil)  jangle  spider,  bindeeram, 

grass  snake,  loyong  beeng,  crab,  katkom, 

water  snake,  dah  doondoo, 


Insects* 


bug,  majee, 

cassida  beetle,  roopa  cheedoo, 

male  (winged)  ant,  boordool, 

queen  white  ant,  boonoom  enga, 

red  tree  ant,  how, 

procession  ant,  hab  moi, 

little  red  ant,  moi, 

black  anty  tonto, 

boatman,  gowcheedoo, 

water  clock,  dahooroo, 

pipuldy  dah  cheedoo, 

white  anty  needeer, 

water  scorpion,  chacha  hata  cheedoo, 

jungle  hive  bee,  toomblee, 

wasp,  soorpang, 

carpenter  bee,  perom, 

great  black  bee,  bah  ooroo, 


ichneumon  fly,  koonkal  ho, 
muskeeto,  peechoo  or  siking, 
beetle,  sadom  cheedoo, 
tumble  dung  ditto,  ee  ooroo^ 
Capricorn  ditto,  hopo, 
fly,  roko, 

tusser  moth,  loomam  cheedoo, 
butterfly,  pampal, 
louse,  tiUoo, 
flea,  sikoo, 
tick,  tickee,  (?) 
grasshopper,  somsorr, 
mantis,  bannajye  jye, 
cricket,  tet^, 
caterpillar,  jepender, 
coccoon,  ko^ 


earth  worm,  linda, 
leecb,  happad, 


a  tree,  daroo, 
branch,  koto^ 
leaf,  suk&m, 


muscle,  gendr, 
fish,  hakoo, 


Treesy  Sfc. 

thorn,  janom, 
flower,  bah, 
fruit,  jo, 


6x 
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tamarind  tree,  j<jo  daroo^ 

peepoly  hessa  daroo, 

biirgaty  bye  daroo, 

jack  tree,  poaso  daroo, 

plaDtain,  kadal, 

oiangoe,  oolee  daroo, 

caator  oil  tree,  bindee, 

kacheoar,  sing  ^ 

Indian  laburnum,  hurree  daroo^ 

assun  tree,  hatna  daroo^ 

saul,  sarjeem, 

jamoon,  kooda, 

neem,  neem, 

kurm,  koomba, 

taree  tree,  r^ldaroo, 

tillye,  tillye^ 

kurhar,  doorlee, 

dha6,  heseldaroo, 

gloriosa  superba,  bing  kichoom, 

b^e  bush,  bakra, 

water  lily  (pudm,)  if  ball, 

a  salook  lily,  salk^t, 

mowhooa  tree,  mad  kum, 

mowhooa  berry,  dol^ 


keond  tree  (ebony,)  tirril  daitMs 
seesoo,  kirree  daroo, 
damun,  goin  y^r, 
gumliar,  kasmar, 
maize,  toorpoo  gangye, 
dhan,  baba, 
wheat,  gOm, 
chunna,  chola, 
oorid,  ramba, 
ruhur,  sani^ 

buddee,  poondee  ramba» 
vetch  or  pea,  &, 
cotton,  kateom, 
sugarcane,  goor  danda» 
tobacco,  sookool, 
soorsoo,  mannee, 
•urgoojia,  ramtia» 
tie,  tilmee, 
jowar,  tillye  gangye, 
moong,  moogee^ 
thatching  grass,  syoo» 
other  grasses,  doomboOy 
wild  grape,  ee  etofr, 
cocoanut,  boorka, 


AdjecHves. 


acid,  jojo^ 

adult  (man,)  balle  seped, 

adult  (woman,)  balle  papanoom, 

bad,  etka, 

bitter,  moroia, 

black,  hend^ 

blunt,  toogooraa, 

broad,  osnar, 

clean, 'boogio, 

cold,  rabang, 

cool,  ria. 


dark,  nooba, 
deep,  ikir, 
dirty,  homoo, 
drink,  booloo^ 
fair,  essel, 
fat,  rota, 
fierce,  koorkoor^ 
foolish,  konka, 
gentle,  labit, 
good,  boogee 
great,  marang, 
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green,  gMe, 

gro«s  {hXy)  dildil, 

happy,  jeesookoo^ 

heavy,  hambal, 

hot,  lolO) 

hot  (taste,)  hftd, 

large,  marang, 

left  (sinister,)  koign6, 

light  (luminous,)  maskal  t^te, 

light  (weight,)  lar  labbar, 

long,  jilling, 

loud,  essoo  sarian, 

little,  hooding, 

many,  essoo, 

merry,  biUing, 

naked,  tota, 

murjrow,  hooding  ossar^ 

neir,  nama, 

noisy,  sarian, 

old  (thing),  paparee^ 

old  (man),  ham, 

old  (woman),  booree, 

passionate,  o6n, 
pointed,   richoop, 
pretty,  boogee  nellotea, 
proud,  marang  mordo, 
plentiful,  poora, 
passive,  happ^ 
rabidy  bala  booloo, 
ragged,  ser, 
right  (dexter,)  etom, 
rough,  k6\&  or  illing. 


round,  gota, 

red,  arra, 

sad,  mundookoo, 

salt,  hem, 

sharp,  lessor, 

short,  doongooi, 

short  (man,}  toom  broo  or  imiting, 

shallow,  temb^, 

sick,  hassoo^ 

slow  (lazy,)  gfir, 

small,  hooding, 

smooth,  lebbe, 

spotted,  kabra, 

square,  cheped, 

stinking,  etka  soana, 

striped,  onol, 

strong,  iting, 

sweet  (luscious,)  ibilla  or  nOgCd, 

slender,  sooroo^ 

tall,  sangalee, 

thick,  rota, 

thick  (fluid,)  eebil, 

thin  (man,)  battree, 

thin  (fluid,)  etang, 

ugly,  kaboogee  nellotea, 

weak,  hooding  pe^ 

well  (in  health,)  boogee, 

white,  poondee, 

wicked,  etka, 

wise,  s^ana, 

yellow,  sassang, 

young,  hOn, 


to  admit,  hoojoo  cheete^, 
—  admit  (confess,)  dftedtea, 
—•  advance,  d4r&ntea, 


Verbs. 
to  arise,  ootante^ 
—  arrive,  setrete^ 
-—  ai^ue,  ep^s^rte^ 
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to  ascend,  rakabte&, 

—  ask,  koolite&, 

—  ask  (demand  or  beg,)  asseete^ 

—  avoid,  ochorente^ 

—  awake,  en6te&, 
-—  bake,  lad^te^ 

— -  bathe,  re^nte^  kopante^ 

—  be,  minna,  (defeetive  vwb^) 

—  beat,  rootea, 

—  bear  (load,)  go  eedete^ 

—  be  angry,  oantea, 

to  be  ashamed,  giewtea, 
■  cool,  reatea, 

bom,  oondoobotetf, 

happy,  sookoote^ 

hungry,  rengate^, 

hot,  lolote^ 

in  flames,  joolat^tei, 

noisy,  kakal^teK, 

sad,  heatingtefc, 

silent,  happ^te^, 

sleepy,  doomtea, 

tired,  tagowtea, 
thirsty,  tetangte^ 

■  open,  meeted, 

vexed,  mundookoote^ 

to  b^in,  etetea,  ookooroote^ 

—  beg  (charity,)  koitek 

—  bewitch,  tengente^ 

—  bind,  tolte^ 

—  bite,  hooated,  habted, 

—  bite  off,  hooatopangte^ 

—  blame,  tomunte^ 

—  boil  (verb  neuter,)  poorote^ 

—  boil,  (verb  active,)  issinite^ 

—  break,  perechoatel, 

—  break  in  [Meces,  rapoodte^ 


to  breathe,  roonted, 

-*  bring,  agweete^  awiteft, 

—  bring  forth  (yoong,)  homtdi, 

—  bum,  rooite^ 
•—  bury,  topate^ 

—  bay,  kiringte^ 

—  call,  jewte^ 

—  call  (name),  metytei^ 
•»•  care,  he&tingteC, 

-^  carry,  s&beedeelei, 

—  catch,  sabte^  sasabtci, 
— •  cavil,  tirree  mirreete^ 
-*  cherish,  assoolte^ 

-^  cheat,  chakadte^ 

—  climb,  dehtek,  rakabtetf, 

—  conjoin  (2  streams,)  leretei, 

—  cost,  gonomte^ 
•—  covet,  malted, 

—  conceal,  ookoote^ 

—  copulate,  doopooirte^ 

—  correct,  byroo;^tc^ 

—  count,  lekate&, 

—  cry  (weep,)  raSte^ 

—  cut,  hadete&, 

—  cut  cloth,  changate^ 

—  cut  down  (a  man,)  mfilte^ 

—  cover,  haroopte^ 

—  collect,  gemirtei, 

—  come,  hoojoote^ 

—  cross  over,  tarrumtetf, 

—  crouch,  oogoorookoonte^ 

—  dance,  soosoonte^ 

—  delay,  gareetea, 

—  destroy  (any  thing,)  rapoodtei 

—  deny,  kokodte^ 

—  descend,  agoonte^ 

—  die,  gojote^  goit«£. 
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to  dig,  la^te^i  ma6te^  to 

—  dirt,  homootefty 

—  dive,  oonoomte^ 

—  dread,  borote^ 

—  dream,  koomooitetf, 

—  drink,  mooite^ 

—  make  to  drink,  anooite^ 

—  drip,  lingeete^ 

—  dry,  (▼•  n.),  kanjette^ 
to  drive,  harte4, 

—i  drown,  charoq 

—  soor,  daboora, 

—  eat,  jomete^,  — 

—  embrace,  hamboodtei,  — 

—  emit,  olcheete^,  — - 

—  emit  (urine,)  dookeete&,  — 

—  emit  (foeces,)  eete&,  — 

—  emit  (flatus,)  gaaseetetf,  — 

—  exercise,  bonga  ondongete^,  — 

—  fall,  endagoite^  — 

—  fall  (from  a  height,)  jewtei,  — 

—  fear,  borote^ 

—  feed,  (or  graze,)  aterte^ 

—  fell  (a  tree,)  gingte^  — 

—  fight,  (shooting,)  toopooingte^  — 

—  fight  (with  swords,  &c.,)mapate^  — 

—  find,  namantel[,  ^ 

—  finish,  sekated  chabate^  — 

—  fish,  hakoogoikente^,  — 
•—  fling,  hoodmate^  — 

—  fly,  apirte^  — 

—  fly,  (pop,)  et^te^  — 

—  flow,  harrite^  doolteft,  — 

—  follow,  doiatetf,  — 

—  forget  (temporarily,)  reengted,   — 

—  forget  (totally,)  adatefr,  — 


—  frighten. 


freeze,  ratante^ 

{borol^r^te^  or  boro- 
cheeted, 
forsake,  bageete^ 
gargle,  potfte^ 

(■  gemerte^ 
gather  (together,)  |  ^^f^^ 

get  (obtain,)  namte^ 

get  behind  (hide,)  danangtetf 

give,  emeteli, 

go,  senote^ 

go  before,  £f  rtefc, 

go  behind,  doiate^ 

go  in,  bolotei^ 

ga  out,  oltea,  ol^te^, 

go  out  (quench  as  fire,)  etelE 

go  up,  rakabte^ 

gore,  rotei,  rorote^ 

grasp,  sabakante^ 

grieve,  heatingte^  mundookte^ 

grow,  marangte^ 

hang  (suspend,)  dangted, 

f   oorooigooX- 
hang(ldUainaii,)  |      ^^^ 

hul,  (v.  neuter,)  harriiite^ 
hail,  (call  out)  jewyte^ 

•  harm,  dookooted, 

-  hate,  oanted 

-  heap,  gemerte^ 

•  hear,  aioomte^ 
hit  (shooting,)  toiteiC, 

-  hide,  ookoote^ 
hold,  teU^ted,  sabte^ 

-  howl,  rate^ 

•  hunt,  sangarte^ 

•  hurt,  hasoocheete^ 

-  hush,  hapfeheete^ 
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to  irritate,  koorkooicheete^ 

—  iftae,  aodoDgte^ 

—  jest,  sandabyte^ 
— join,  lerdte^ 

—  jninp,  ooite^ 

—  keep,  doited,' 

—  keep,  (in  the  mouth),  latoomite^ 

—  kill,  rogoiteigoikeetetf  orgoitei, 

—  kill,  (with  a  dub),  tarn  goitei, 

—  kits,  ch^rebete^ 
-*  know,  adantetf,  adaoroomte^ 

—  know,  (an  acqnain-  \  nelroo- 

tanoe,)  J     mete^ 

—  lag,  doiate^ 

—  lash,  rooted 

—  last,  tyntea  hobowte^ 

—  lament,  gimte^ 

—  laugh,  landyte^, 

—  lave,  kossantetf 
*—  lead,  eede  atweetetf  ai'rte^, 

—  learn,  etonte^ 

—  leave,  bagete^ 

—  lie,  labakajited, 
^  lie  down,  geetee  seng^rrtei, 
to  light  (illumine,)  maskalte^ 

—  light  (as  a  bird,)  agoonte^ 

—  like,  [see  To  love,] 

—  lime,  (bird,)  atttfte^ 

—  line,  jeedte^, 
— •  load  (burthen,)  gote^ 

—  loose,  ratf  te£,  aty  te^  iXXei^ 

—  lose,  adyte£,  aderyte^ 

—  lose,  (victory,)  k4dyte^, 

—  love,  jeesookoote^ 

—  lurk,  oogoorookoontetf, 

—  make,  bytetf, 

—  make  round,  lagotyte^, 

—  marry^  andeete^ 


to  measure,  mokf  te^ 

—  mend,  amingte^ 

—  mind,  oodkedtetf, 

—  miscarry,  enda  dULte^, 

—  miss,  katoYte^ 

—  mix,  missowte^ 

—  mourn,  [see  To  muse^] 

—  muse,  heatingte^ 

—  name  (a  person),  noomoote^ 

—  name  (a  thing),  metyte^  mettftei 

—  nigh  or  near,  nA'te^ 

—  obtain,  namte^ 

—  obstruct,  baribakedte^,  kesedtei 
»-  open,  ra^tetf, 

—  oppose,  [see  To  obstructyj 
— >  offer  (on  an  altar,)  domate^ 

—  pain,  hassookeetea, 
«-  pass  (by  or  over,)  paroniLte^ 

—  peep,  sangeel  nellete^, 

—  pierce,  ropootooite^ 

—  place,  do^te^ 

—  plait,  g^te^ 

—  plant,  beette^, 

—  play  (fun,)  oonoongte^  billingte^ 

—  play  (instrument,)  orangtei, 
-—  plough,  seete^ 
-^  point  at,  choondoolte^ 

—  poison,  r^danookedt^goikeete^ 
-*  praise,  essoo  booginte^, 
«-  pray  (invoke,)  dangete^ 

—  price,  gonomte^, 
»-  pull,  orowite^  towiowite^ 

—  pursue,  harte^  harsabeete^ 

—  push,  oodoorte^ 

—  put,  [see  To  place,] 

—  quench,  ^te^ 

—  rain,  gamate^ 

—  ramble,  honorbyte^ 
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to  rape,  hoinkeete^ 

—  reach,  seterte^  tegate^ 

—  read,  olaokam  porowte^, 

—  reap,  ir^te^ 

—  recognize,  nelroomete^ 
-^  relate,  oodoobte^ 

—  remember,  adaoroomte^ 

—  repeat,  kajirooyte^ 
-^  reside,  iyate^ 

—  retire,  oossantetf, 

—  return,  roo^te^  dooirte^, 

—  return  (going  roand,)  bioorte^, 

—  ridicole,  landabyte^ 

—  rip,  changate^, 

—  rise,  ootanted, 

—  rise  (the  sun,)  olentea, 

—  roar,  ritte^ 

—  roast,  rappyte^, 

—  rub,  gassar^te^ 

—  run,  (or  run  away,)  neerte^, 

—  say,  mente^ 

—  sacrifice,  bongatei^  domateiC, 

—  salute,  joharatweete|[, 

—  save,  bunchibowte^  (Ooria,) 

—  scare,  borocheete^, 

—  scold,  erangte^  gondete^, 

—  scratch,  gotafintei^ 

—  scream,  yewtante^ 

—  see,  nellote^  nelte^ 

—  sell,  akaringte^ 

—  send  (away,)  kooltyte^ 

—  send  (for,)  ke^owite^ 

—  set  (down,)  doite^ 

—  set  on  flame,  atarte^ 
""•"  sew,  jBooeiea, 

—  shake  (shirer,)  v.n.  ti'r  tirle^ 
— «  shame,  giewtea, 


to  shine,  joolte^ 

—  shoot  (at,)  tooingte^, 

—  shoot  (kill,)  poite^ 

—  shove,  oodoorte^, 

—  show,  nellecheetei^ 

—  shut,  handitei^ 

—  seize,  sabte^  sasabte^ 

—  sign  (mark,)  ankai'te^ 

—  silence,  happacheeted, 

—  sin,  enkate^, 

—  sing,  doorangte^, 

—  sit,  doob  te^, 

—  shinder,  cheeryte^  oomil^tei, 

—  sleep,  geeteeted^, 
-*  smell,  jeetetf, 

—  smell,  (v.  n).,  soante^ 

—  smile,  landate^,  , 

—  snatch,  rapate^ 
*-i  snore,  hootirte^ 

—  soil,  homoote^, 

—  sound,  s^riote^, 

—  sound  (depth),  tegatam  roopte^ 

—  sow,  herete^, 

—  skin,  potate^, 

—  speak,  kajeete^, 

—  spit,  b^hte^, 

—  spoil,  enkate^, 

—  square,  lachepedete^, 

—  stand,  tingoonte^, 

—  steal,  komboote^, 

—  stink,  etkasoanted, 

—  stop,  (v.  n.)  tynted,  tingoonted, 

—  stop,  (v.  a.)  kesedte^,  d^rumte^; 

—  strike,  rooted, 

—  string  (a  bow,)  dahted, 

—  suck,  i^t^ted,  chopodted, 

—  summon,  [[see  Send  for^3 
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}anigeoganiden  to- 

—  swear  (oath,)  sarraente^, 

—  swim,  oiartei, 

—  take,  (in  the  hand,)  tellyte^, 

—  teach,  etokeetei,  etocheete^ 

—  tear,  oe  chachated, 

—  think  (deem,)  adkarte^, 

—  thirst,  tetangtei, 

—  throttle,  lingoikeetei, 

—  throw,  hoodmarate^ 

—  throw  away,  endate^ 

—  throw  down,  enda^te^, 

—  tickle,  g^r^getete^, 

—  tie,  tolte^ 

—  transplant,  roa^te^ 

—  tumble,  endagoite^ 

—  turn,  (v.  n.)  bioorte^, 

—  understand,  aioomooroomte^, 


to  vex,  atte^, 

—  vomit,  oolote^, 

—  wake,  enetetf, 

—  walk,  senote^, 

—  wander,  honOrbyte^, 

—  want  (ask,)  asseetei, 

—  wash  (cloth,  dec.,)  eetkitte^ 

—  wash  (the  body,)  no4ntoa, 

—  wash  (the  teeth,)  karkadte^ 

—  waste  away  (the  body),  oosootei 

—  wet,  loomted, 

—  wear  (clothes,)  botoete^, 

—  weave,  lijjia  ting^te^, 

—  weep,  raete^,  y^mtei, 

—  win  (victory),  m^ly te^,  mWSta, 

—  wither,  rote^, 

—  work,  pyteete^, 

—  wound,  gowkeete^, 

—  yawn,  ch^bete^. 


Conjunctions,  Prepositions,  and  Adverbs,  S^c.  4^. 


yes,  eya  or  e&, 
no,  banno,  banned, 
not  or  not  so,  k^, 
none,  bankw^, 
certainly,  bfttchiad, 
perhaps,  honang,  derang  or  Xori, 
"  Oh,  that's  it}"  or 
"  Say  you  so  ?" 


\ 


k^? 


tt 


« 


and,  ando  or  ondo, 
Of  course,"  ando  ? 
I  say  !'  heU !  ettia ! 

*'Is'ntitrkachia! 

**  Hullo,  there  !*'  ocho  h^  ! 

when  ?  chooila  ?  okobettfr  ? 


where  ?  okoir6  ?  okoit^  ? 
how  many?  cheminang  ? 
so  many,  eminang, 

remindi^,  ent6,  entiMo, 
^^^^'     \    or  en^t6  nido, 
forwards,  a¥rt^, 
backwards,  oosi, 
before,  alirt^,  airdo, 
firstly,  seeda  r6, 
now,  n^, 

long  ago,  moonoor^y 
afterwards,  lyoomdo,  ent^ooD^ 
any  one,  amba, 
with,  lo,  lot^. 
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}80omang9  eskarchim  on  one  side,  kootee  r^, 

(A  Soniae  ward,)  far,  sanging, 

^preat  many  or  very,  etsoo,  near,  n^Yt^  or  jappar, 

much,  poora,  above,  slirma  r^, 

^lien  (at  that  time,)  enbetar,  below,  sooba  r^, 

liither,  neep^rt^,  behind,  danang  r^, 

thither,  enpdrt6,  quickly,  baddeet^, 

lience,  niait^,  separate,  essam, 

bere,  nendr^,  in,  ri,  ^both  are 

there,  endr4,  out,  by,  with,  from,  te^j     affixes^. 

}terrparte  or  tirr.  the  whole,  jak^, 

parpamuD,  the  half,  Ulla. 

this  side,  niparparrum,  each,  mootid, 
in  the  midat,  talia  r^. 

Adverbs  are  formed  by  adding  ik  to  their  adjectives. 

like,  lek^,  why  ?  chikan  ment^, 

a  little,  anga  or  angalekk,  ''  never  fear"  "  there  now  !"  \ 

ot  else,  bandr^do,  "  depend  upon  it"  &c.      J  J^  * 

To  this  Vocabulary  might  be  added  a  long  list  of  terms  of  relation, 
ship,  more  elaborate  in  the  Ho  language  probably  than  in  Hindu, 
stance;  also  a  catalogue  of  Keelees,  or  Clans,  into  which  the  Hos  are 
aobdivided ;  but  these  I  omitted  ascertaining  during  my  stay  in  the 
Kolehan,  and  the  opportunity  of  so  doing  is  now  lost.  Many  of  their 
proper  names  are  names  of  birds,  beasts,  &c,  and  from  their  birth 
they  frequently  retain  nick-names,  descriptive  of  some  peculiarity 
in  early  childhood. 


A  few  names  of  Places. 

Chybassa,  the  dwelling  of  Chye,  Lossod  ikir,  the  muddy  pool^ 

Pootoo  dirree,  the  window  stone,  Roko  sookod,  "  pleasant  to  flies," 

Tonto  hattoo,  village  of  ants,  Syul  dowree,  the  gower's  shoulder, 

Keead  chalom,  parakeet's  tail,  Kattia  mara,  rats  and  peacocks, 

Hoio  hattoo,  village  of  winds,  Sarjum  hattoo,  village  of  Saul  trees, 
Geetil  pee,  the  plain  of  sand,  Kadulsook  wa     / "  P'«*""*  *« 

Bye  hattoo,  village  of  Bur  trees,  '    (  plantains," 

6  T 
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Hackooy^mdah.J 

i  weeping  fish, 

Roro  garra,  roaring  river, 

O^ko  atta  dah,  bird-lime  water, 

Toongi  garra,  the  clear  river, 

Sompa  serra,  hill  of  arrows, 

Sereng  serra,  hill  of  rocks, 

Abooroo,  hill  of  the  wild  pea. 


Names  of  Rivers,  HiUe,  S^. 

Charreebooroo,  hill  of  batcher  Inrds, 
Mara  billee,  pea-hen's  egg  hill, 
Ooree  manda,  bollock's  track  hill, 
H&m  booroo,  the  old  hilU 
Toopooing  pee,  the  plain  of  battle. 


Sa^l  po^t  booroo,  \  'gower,'' 


Names  of  Persons, 

Potam,  a  wood  pigeon,  Dildil,  corpulent, 

Lok^  Damoo,  lame  Damoo,  Madkam,  mowhooa  tree. 

Jeetoo  Mangta,  little  baby  Mangta,  Ooroo,  a  beetle, 
Sooree  Lenga,  blind  Lenga, 


What  is  your  name  ? 

Mine?   Markundo. 

Of  what  clan  are  you  ? 

I  am  a  Poortee. 

Where  do  you  live  ? 

In  Goomwa. 

Where  do  you  come  from  ? 

From  Ramila,  which  is  in  Keon. 

jur. 
Where  are  you  going  to  ? 
I  am  going  to  Seryekela. 


Dialogues. 

Umma  chikan  noomoo  ? 

Eenga  chee  ?  Markundo. 

Chikan  keelee  oum  ? 

Poortee  neeg^. 

Okor^  minna  mia? 

Goomwa  r^. 

Okomanna  t^  um  hooilena  ? 

Ramila  t^  eeng  hooilena ;  KeonjrK 

r^  Ramila. 
Okot^  um  seno  tanna  ? 


Sair  t^  eeng  sena. 
What  business  have  you  come  on  ?  Chikan  kajee  r^um  hoojooena. 
Some  dispute  about  land.  Ot^^  ^p^ser  minna. 

Where  is  your  house?  Umma  o^do  okorea  ? 

In  Ramila,  I  tell  you.  Ramila  r^,  metamtannying. 

Is  your  house  far  from  hence  ?        Umma  o^  niait6  sanging  achee  ? 
Very  far !  It  is  across  the  Bytumee,  Essoo  sanging  honang !    Bytumee 

garra  parrum. 
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What  ifl  your  trade,  or  calliDg  ? 
I  sow  (am  a  ryat,)  Sir. 
What  is  your  fother^s  name? 
He  is  dead. 
Yes,  but  did  you  not  call  him  by 

some  name  when  alive  ? 
We  called  him  Harree,  but  I  tell 

you  he  is  dead.  Sir ! 
Are  you  married? 
No ;  I  will  marry  by  and  bye. 
Is  your  house  finished  ? 
Have  you  brought  any  gran  ? 
Yes,  I  have  brought  some. 
Have  you  cut  any  trees  for  me  ? 
I'll  fell  some  to-morrow. 
I  do  not  understand  you. 
I  do  not  know. 
Gall  an  interpreter. 
Put  it  on  the  ground. 
Work  quickly ;  do  not  be  lazy. 

Do  not  go  away  now. 
Wait  a  little. 
Throw  it  away. 

Liet  it  go. 

Do  not  let  it  go. 

Hold  it. 

This  is  not  good. 

Make  it  again. 

Take  care ! 

Oct  out  of  the  way. 

Stand  aside. 

Open  it,  I  will  see. 

Shut  it,  or  it  will  escape  out. 

Cover  it. 

Go  on  before. 


Chikan  pytee  t^  um  assoolotanna. 
Hertannying,  gomk^ ! 
Appoo'm  do  chikan  noomoo? 
Goien  di ! 
£yd,  mendo  dio  jeedakaur^  kach^'p^ 

noomootadai  ? 
Harree'le  metd:  goi^nai,  gomk^! 

metam ! 
Andeekiddum  ? 
Banno(i ;  owr^  engandeea. 
Umma  od  do  sekiena  chee  ? 
Syoo  um  owiidda  chee  ? 
Eji,  owliddying. 

AiDg  nangent^daroo  gingkiddum  ? 
Gappa  eeng  geengia. 
Umma  kajee  do  ka'ing  etoitanna. 
Ka'ing  adana. 
Mar,  sooansee  kewym^n. 
Ot^  r6  doim^n. 
Buddee  pyteepe,  h^  !    Alupp^  ga- 

reena. 
Nddo  alum  sened. 
Angaleka  gareem^n. 
Enado  hoodmaendam^n  (or  simply) 

endam^n ! 
A  ty  m4n. 
Alum  kyi. 
Sabakanm^n. 
Nid  do  ka  boogeea. 
By  rooym^n. 
Boogeet^,  h^ ! 
Hora  ankira  m^n. 
Ochor  en  m^n. 
Rii  m^n,  nel  jomyng. 
Handit  di  m^n,  bandredo  neerai*. 
Haroop  tdi  m^n. 
Airte  seno  m^n. 
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Come  along,  oome  along! 

Come,  get  on. 

No  I  won't,  I  am  tired. 

What }  do  you  feel  ill  > 

I  feel  very  ill,  Sir. 

Where  do  you  feel  pain  ? 

I  have  got  a  headache. 

A  thorn  has  run  into  my  foot 

When  did  your  &ther  die  ? 

Ten  years  ago. 

How  long  have  you  lived  there  ? 

Where  did  you  live  before  that  ? 

Why  did  you  leave  that  place  ? 

Why  did  you  run  away? 

I  thought  they  would  kill  me. 

Whose  bullocks  did  you  steal } 

I  didn't  steal  them. 

How  many  cattle  were  there? 

There  were  a  great  many. 

Did  you  kill  any  man  ? 

Did  you  wound  any  one  ? 


l>o,  do,  do,  do ! 
Do !    aJLT^m^n. 
Kd'mga ;  lagaienaing! 
Chia  ?  um  hassooi^na? 
Essooing  hastooiena,  Gomkd. 
Okotarr^  hassoo  metanna? 
Bo  r6  eeng  hassooiena. 
Kattar^  janum  boliena. 
Appoo'm  do  chooila  goy^  ^ 
Gel  sirma  iina. 

Amdo  ehiminsirma  endr6  tykttva 
A'irdo  okoir^  umtykenna. 
Entado  chikanminnabag^toodoa 
Umdo  chikan  ment^'m  nirieni? 
Goikee'ngiako,  ment^  eengririeni 
Okoi&  ooreeko  umkombookeoin- 
Ka'ing  kombookedko^ 
Chemin  ooreeko  ^keniL 
Essooko  tykena. 
Midho  amba  um  goikeeaehee? 
Okoiamba  um  gowkedda  dice? 


I  wounded  one  man  with  an  arrow.  Midho  eeng  poitkeea. 


I  shot  twice.  (''  two  shoots,") 
How  many  were  you  all  ? 
There  were  only  two  of  us. 
There  were  only  three  of  us. 
I  was  there  alone. 
Was  it  dark  at  that  time  ? 
No^  it  was  light 
Who  seized  you  ? 


Bar  myl  eeng  tooingkeea. 
Chemin  horo'p^  tykena  ? 
Alleeng  do  bar  ho  soomang. 
A116  do  app^  ho  tykena. 
Aing  soomang. 
Enb^tar  do  nooba  tanachee? 
Bannotora !  maskal  akansa^ 
Okoi  sabked  mia  ? 


Jurryekussat's  son,  Mahtee,  seized  Jurryekussat^   hon,   Mahte^  ^ 

me.  sabkedingia. 

Did  he  bind  you  ?  Tolkedmi^i  ? 

Ye8>  he  bound  me  with  a  rope.  £y(i,  byre  tA  tolkedingiai. 

If  I  let  you  go,  will  you  ever  Eeng  &miendredo,   tyoomdo  ekft 

shoot  at  any  one  again  ?  amba  tart^  um  tooingiachee? 

No,  I  will  not,  there !  Banno,  k^'ingtooingia,  joo ! 
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Lying  is  not  proper. 

KilliDg  any  one  is  not  proper. 

If  joa  kill  another  man,  yoa  will 

be  hung. 
If  yoa  threaten  or  annoy  him>  you 

will  be  put  in  prison. 
Bring  him  to  me  to-morrow  mom. 

ing. 
Do  not  beat  him,  bat  do  not  let 

him  go. 
If  he  will  not  come,  faind  him  and 

bring  him  along. 
Do  not  gi^e  him  anything. 
Show  me. 

Have  yoa  found  it  ? 
Oh,  go  and  seek  it  properly. 
Do  it  again. 

I  fancy  you  are  a  lazy  man. 
You  do  not  speak  truth. 

Take  care,  you  will  tumble  down. 

Call  him,  call  loud. 

Tell  him  to  show  the  way. 

I  want  it  as  long  as  this. 

Longer  than  this. 

Take  it  away. 

What  is  the  price  of  this  goat  ? 

Two  rupees. 

You  ask  a  very  dear  price. 

No  ;  it's  a  very  large  goat. 

I  will  only  give  you  one  rupee. 

No,  I  won't  take  it. 

How  many  fowls  will  you  sell 

for  a  rupee  ? 
Twenty  fowls  for  a  rupee. 
Well  ;  but  give  me  good  hi  ones. 


Labbakajee  do  k£\  boogeea. 
Okoido  goitatabdo  ka  boogeea. 
Et^o  goikendredo,  um  fiuisee  na. 

moa. 
Aido  erangl^r^do,  chee   boroeeree 

l^r^do,  endredo  koid  o'um. 
Ineedo  gappa  set^   eengt^t^   aw- 

im^n. 
Ineedo  alum  rooia,  mendo  alum 

s^n^cheea. 
Ineedo  k^ihoojooredo,  tolk^t4  ag. 

weem^n. 
Ineedo  chikanna  alum  emityd. 
Nei^cheeing  m^n. 
N^mieea  chee'm  ? 
Joo,  boogeet^  nam  by  m^n. 
Enka  rooy  m^n. 
Umdo  gareeho  honang. 
Umdo  saree  ka  jee  do  ka  oodoobtan. 

na.  Deeta  t^  kaum  oodoobtanna. 
Boogeet^  !  enda  gojoum. 
Yewym^n.    Poorat^  yewy  m^n. 
Hora  airom^n,  me^m^n. 
Neminang  jilling  bk6. 
Niait^  ondo  jilling. 
Eede^  m^n. 

Neemeromit  cheminang  gonom. 
Bar  taka. 

Essoo  um  gonomtanna. 
Bannoa ;  essoo  marang  m^rom^i. 
Meetaka  soomang  eeng  emama. 
Banno ;  k^'ilDga,  k'A'nga ! 
Meetaka  t6  chemin  seemko    um 

akaringa? 
Meetaka  r6  bissee  seemko. 
Mar !  men  do  boogee  rota  seemko 

emaingm^n. 
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Hallo  Sir ;   will  you  bay  this 

young  monkey  ? 
Why  ;  whftt  do  I  want  with  « 

young  monkey  ? 
Oh>  there  wm  a  Sahib  here,  used 

to  buy  them,  once. 
That's  why  I  asked  you. 
I  want  none  of  your  wild  beasts, 

but  bring   me   fowls,    goats, 

eows,  eggs,  rice,  straw,  wood. 

What  have  you  got  for  sale  ? 
A  very  large  rattlesnake.  Sir. 

Take  it  away ;  take  it  away ! 
Never  let  that  boy  come  here  again. 
Deuce  take  him  !  (let  tiger  bite 

him.) 
I  want  to  sleep. 
I  can't  sleep,  you  make  such  a 

noise. 
Do  not  talk  loud. 
What  do  you  want  ? 
I  am  a  poor  beggar.  Sir. 
Do  not  drink  more,  you  will  be 

tipsy. 


H^  gomk^;  nee  ^e  hom  umkee- 

reengia? 
Chia  ?  gye  hout^  di'eeng  cfaikya. 


K^ !  moonoo^  gomkMo  kjunngked. 
ko^  honang. 

Enar^  eeng  koolikedmia. 

Enleka  beer  jattee  do  kyngfi,  men 
do  seemko,  meromko,  p^tako, 
seembilleeko,  chowlee,  booioo, 
san  eengtar  1^  agweem^n. 

Chikan  um  akaringia? 

Essoo  marang  pogo  jarra  beeagi 
gomk^. 

Mar,  eede^  men,  k'ainga  ! 

Enko^do  ondo  missa  alupp^. 

Hoojoocheea.    Koola  kii  hA  ! 


Eeng  do  eeng  geeteea. 

R'aing  geeteedya  ;  essoo'p6   kab- 

la. 
Poor(it^  alupp^  kajeetf. 
Chikanum  asseea  ? 
Koitannaing,  gomk^ ! 
Ondo  do  alum  noonoi ;  booloo  o 

tortf. 


OtU  of  doors. — Shooting  4^.  4^. 

Come  along,  come  along,  let 's  go  D6,  d6,  d6,  d6,  sangaraboo  ! 

a  hunting. 
Let 's  all  come  along !  Do  laboo  h6 ! 

Let 's  go  to  Dugra  hill.  Dugra  booroo  W  boo  sen^ 

There  are  plenty  of  bears  there,    Nendredo  essoo  bannako    minaiii 

and  peafowl,  and  chicquera  deer,    ondo  marako,  ondo  or^ko  nuaa 
Do  you  all  scour  the  hill.  App^o  booroo   parrunoit^    saDgj 

aweep^. 


I 
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We  will  stop  the  gMts.  AU^o  gtfttee  kesedko^. 

There 's  a  bear  coining.  Sir.  B^loo  d(ira,  gomk^. 

Dttbro  has  shot  him  in  the  Dubro  mee  myl  doia  parr^  poit 

back  with  an  arrow.  keeai. 

This  way,  this  way,  he  is  cross.  Nipart^,  niparte  !  parriunoai. 

log  over. 

He 's  hit !  he  has  tumbled  into  Toyen^i !  Hooang  r6  enda  goienak*. 

the  ravine. 

It 's  a  she  bear ;  there  are  two  £nga  baloo  d^rang.    Bar  honking 

cubs.  minna. 

Hullo  Sir,  I  've  shot  a  peacock.  Hy  gomke !  mara  eeng poitgoikeea. 

Are  there  any  deer  in  this  jungle  ?  Nee  beer  r^beerjeelooko  minnachee? 

There  are,  Sir.  Minna  ko^,  gomk^. 

None  now ;  we  made  such  a  noise.  Banked    nddo  ;  essoo'l^     sarriena 

they  must  be  all  off.  nirienako  honang ! 

Well ;  let 's  try  a  little.  Mar  !  nel  namaboo. 

Don't  kill  the  bear's  cubs  ;  I  will  En  baloo  honko   alnpp^    goikeea 

rear  them.  assoolkoaing. 

There  was  a  tiger  on  Toongboo-  Enang  needa  Toongbooroo  r^  koola 

roo^  last  night.    I  heard  him  tykenndi,    eeng  &    ritanai  aioo- 
roaring.  madaing. 

I  thiok  we  shall  get  nothing  here.  Eeng  adatannaing,  nendr^  chikani 

0  ka  namoil^. 

What  do  you  think?  What  is  your  Um  chikanum  h^atingtanna,  um- 

advice  ?  ma  sianr^  chikana'm  kajeea  ? 

Which  is  the  way  to  Cherye  ?  Oko  bora  Cheryet^  sented  do  ? 

Why,  this  is  a  very  high  hill.  Essoo  marang  booroonee  g^derang ! 

The  trees  are  all  in  flower,  and  Sabee  darooko  bahtanna,  ondo  n^do 

the  water,  is  deep  and  clear.  dah  o  ikeera,  ondo  toong^  toongea. 

What  ?  is  this  the  Kurkye  ?  Chia?  niado  Kurkye  garra  chee  ? 

Of  coarse ;  What  else  ?  Eji  andO  ? 

The  water  is  running  very  &st.  Dah  do  essoo  harritanna. 

Are  there  alligators  here  ?  Nendr^  do  tynl  ko  minna  chee  ? 

None  now ;  there  are  in  the  Bankod  nimir  do ;  gammadin  r^ 
rains,  certainly,  but  you  can't  minna  do  minna,  mendo  kako 
see  them.  nelod. 

\re  there  any  fish  >  Hakoo  ko  namod  chee  ? 
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Plenty  of  them. 
We  net  them  once  a  year. 
The  large  fish  Bwim  deep^  and  lie 
under  the  big  stones. 

Where  are  you  two  off  to? 

We  (two)  are  very  tired,  and  are 
going  home. 

I  am  very  thirsty  ;  where  shall 
we  find  water? 

This  spring  is  dry. 

Eat  some  mangoes. 

This  is  very  sweet 

Let's  all  return  home ;  it  is  get- 
ting late. 

It  has  been  very  hot  to-day. 

I  want  to  bathe. 

We  all  bathe  here,  under  the  tree. 

Don't  go  in  here,  somebody  has 

been  washing  clothes. 
Sikhoor  swims  very  well,  but 

Harree  dives  better  than  he. 

How  feur  is  it  from  hence  to  Chye- 

bassa. 
About  three  coss. 


Essookol 

Sirma  mootid  all^  jallum  kotiim 

Marang  marang  hakoo  koikir  dii^ 
ko  tyena,  ondo  marang  dinee 
latarri  oogoorodioonako. 

Okot4'  ben^  ? 

Essoo'Ung  lagiena.    Oat^'lingnoi 

Essoo'ing  tetaogiena»  ok<NP6boo  dak 

namo^. 
Nee  seting  sood  do  hanjetiena. 
Oolee  ko  jomm^n. 
Nia  do  essoo  SibiU4 
Oa  t^  rood'  boo ;  aioobiena. 

Tising  do  essoo  j^t^iena. 
Eeng  oranying. 

Sabee  hokoall^  nee  daroo  sooiv 
g^  r^anna. 

Nendr^  do  alum   boloa,  okoi  ii 

Ijjia  eet  kidkeea. 
Sikhoor  essoo  oiar  eto^a,  men  ^ 

Harree    ^i    tA'te   essoo  boop 

oonoom  etodna. 
Niait^  Chyebassa  sentea  do  Ass^ 

sanging  a'chee  ? 
App6  gowdee  lekd. 


JVeeUheTt  S^. 


It  is  very  cold  to  day. 

It  is  blowing  hard. 

There  is  dew  on  the  ground. 

It  has'nt  rained  one  day,  for  two 

months. 
It  is  raining  over  Cbarree  hill. 


Tising  do  essoo  rabangd. 
Hoio  do  essoo  ddrd. 
Ot^  r^  saparoom  dah  minna. 
Bar  chandoo  iena  moosing  do  b 

gammakidda. 
Charree  booroo  chattan  r^  gamfl^ 

tanna. 
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OoreemAodft  is  hid  in  clouds.         Ooreemanda  booroo  do  reemeed  r^ 

danaog  iena. 
It  is  getting  cloudy,  and  blows    Reemeel  hobowtanna,  hoio  esaoo. 

hard. 
I  hear  the  thunder :  it  will  cer-      Diti :  reemeel  saree  a¥ng  ^loomtan- 

tainly  rain  to-day.  na,  tee  sing  bdtchiad  gamya. 

There  is  no  moon,  but  the  stars      Chandoo  do  banno^,   mendp  eepil- 

are  shining.  ko  jooltanna. 

It  is  very  hot  (from  closeness,  in     Essoo  balbala  minna. 

distinction  to  sunshine  or  fire.) 
It  froze  last  night ;  there  was  frost  Enang    needa   jak^    ratankiddai, 

on  the  ground  this  morning.  teesing  seta  og6  doomboo  r^ 

tang  dah  minna  kanna. 
I  am  wet  through.  Essoo  eeng  loomiena. 


With  a  Prisoner,  SfC, 

Did  you  steal  Sangee*s  money  ?      Sangee  a  taka  um  kombookenna 

chee? 
No,  I  never  stole  it.  Banno ;  k'aing  kombookidda. 

Did   you  enter  his  house  last     Enang  needa  ^la  o^t6  um  boloiena 

night.  chee? 

Yes,  I  went  to  ask  for  tobacco.        £y^     boloiendYng,    sookool     eeng 

asseea,  ment^. 
Did  you  kill  your  son  Kapore  ?      Umdo  amma  hon  Kapore  goikeea 

chee? 
Yes,  I  killed  him.  Ey^,  goikidd^ing. 

For  what  fault  did  you  kill  him  ?   Chikan  cheera  r^  um  goikee^ia? 
He  never  committed  any  fault.       Missa  do  k'ai  cheerakidda. 
We  were  both  starving.  Reng^'  leeng  gojotanna. 

I  had  nothing  to  give  him  to  eat.    Jomete^  do  j^n  jeta  do  k'aing  emal 

dya. 
He  cried,  and  looked  in  my  face.    lUkiddai,  eean  medre  nelkidai'. 
He   was  weak,  and  laid  down      P^  do  ka  tykidda,  entenado  ot^r^ 
on  the  ground.  geetee  en^i. 

6z 
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[Na  lo:. 


He  lay  down  in  the  jungle  and 

could  not  rise  again. 
Night  was  coining  on,  and  I 

heard  the  tiger  roaring. 
And  I  thought  he  would  seise 

you,  my  poor  hoy>  if  I  left 

you.. 
And  so  I  killed  you ! 
I  then  huried  him  in  a  ravine, 


En  beer  r^  geetee  enai,  ondoVu 

tingoo  rooy  dya. 
Needa  faendiente,  koola  o  Hxam 

aioomad^ing. 
Enkoola    do  jeedakanre  hMi 

tor^,  eeng  bagee  endredo,  meste 

adakiddaing,  ko^ ! 
Entenl[do.    Ooikedmiung ! 
Ent^  do  hooang  r^  eeng  topotadjt 


Lest  the  wild  beasts  devour  him.    Beer  jeeloo  do  kako  jomaV,  mente. 
I  went  away  slowly,  for  I  was    Mait^  eeng  seniena,  janp^obu- 

weak  and  ill.  no£,  essoo  eeng  hassooiens. 

And  when  I  had  got  further  into   Ondo  n^do  en  beer  r^  bolokedte, 

the  forest^  I  thought  I  heard        iewaing  tannai,  adakidaing. 

him  call. 
And  then  I  fainted  away. 
But  he  calls  me  now  every  day. 


Ent6  nado  eeng  goyenaiDg. 
Mendo  n^do  dimsee  ai'  keniv 

tana. 
Setta  r^,  singee  r^,  needa  r^kefi'- 

ing  tannai,  Appooing,  appooii^ 

hey  appooing ! 


In  the  morning,  and  noon^  and 

night  I  hear  him  call,  Father, 

oh  father ! 
So  I  cannot  eat^  I  cannot  work,  I   Ent^  k'aing  jomdya,  k'aiog  yp^ 

cannot  laugh,  I  can  live  no        dya,  k'aing  landa  dya,  jeed  ^ 

more ! 
So  hang  me,  Sir ;  kill  me  quick, 

and  this  wretchedness  is  over  I* 


It  was  a  very  dark  night,  and 
Ser^m  tumbled  into  the  well. 

We  called  him^  but  he  gave  no 
answer. 

When  they  brought  a  lights  we 
found  he  was  dead. 


k'aing  jeed  dya,  n^  do ! 
Mar,  fansee    em^Yng   m^n,  mt, 

buddee  t^  goikeeing  m^n,  goo^ 

ent^  chabiena  nee  g^  !* 
Essoo  marang  hend^  needa  tyind^ 

Seerim  choo^r^  iew  kanjooieBi^ 
All^  essoo'l^  iewkeea,  k'ai'  gonp 

Ent^  sengel  owiiddako>  maskil  1:^ 
dall^,  ent^'le  nelkeea,  goia  ^ 
nai. 


*  The  above  is  taken  almost  rerbatim  from  the  confession  of  a  Ho  priian9>  * 
delivered  himself  up  after  the  murder  of  his  son  in  the  woods  of  Ooisooia  in  Kotig^ 
peer,  1837-38. 
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I  shall  begin  to-morrow.  Bindrye  Oap^  eeng  etetf.    Bindrye  hola  € 
commoneed  yesterday.  onkooroo  kidda. 


Examples  of  the  ImpercUive  Mood,  Future  tense,  ^c. 

You  sing  a  song,  and  he  will  play  Umdoorang^m^n^  ^Ydo  rootoo  oran- 
the  flute,   all   the  girla  will        giai,    ondo    sabin    erakosoosoon 

ako. 
J^  emindreo  alum  kombooia,  oko^ 
ammabeetee  bannoa^  en^do  alum 
eedeea. 
Never  covet  another  man's  goods.  Ji  emindreo  eii  ho^  beetee  t6  alum 

mallo^ 


dance. 
Never  steal,  never  take  what  is 
not  your*s. 


Do  to  others  as  you  would  that 
others  should  do  to  you.  This 
is  the  great  secret  of  well- 
doing. 

Never  take  God's  name  in  vain. 

m 

Do  not  let  them  go  to  the  river. 

Go  quietly,  and  peep  over  the 

wall,  see  what  he  is  doing. 
Hear  me  well. 


Umchileka  sabeehoko  tait^  boogee 
umnamtanna,  enleka  sabee  hoko 
umboogeekom^n.  Sabee  boogee. 
ote^  ner^g^  minna. 

Sing  Bonga  i  noomoon  landa  ba- 
kar^  alum  doia. 

Garra  par  t6  alo  kako  sen  or  alum 
seneecheeko^. 

Mait^  senket^y  genii  r^  sangil  nel- 
leem^n  chikanai  chikatanna. 


Boogeet^  aioomingp^. 
Ask  me  what  you  wish  to  know.    Ghikana'pS  kooleea,  enao  koolee. 

ing'pe. 


J  speak  for  your  good. 

I  will  not  deceive  you. 
Others  have  deceived  you. 
Do  not  believe  in  false  gods ; 
there  is  but  one  God. 

My  God  is  your  God. 
What  you  say,  he  hears. 
Whatever  you  do,  he  sees. 


Appea  boogee  nangentd  kajee  p^ 

taunting. 
K'aing  chakad  pi  ^. 
Adong  do  chakad'p^  kidda. 
Sama  Bongako  alupp^  mannating 

ko^;    bonga  do  miad   soomang 

minna. 
Eenga  Bonga,  enao  appea  Bonga. 
Chikana'p^  kajeea,  enao  aioom  oai. 
Chikana'p^  chikya,  enao  nell^i'. 
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From  his  eyet  you  cannot  hide.  Aiamedt^  app^  do  ka  ookoot^ 

In  trouble,  he  will  deliver  yoo.  App6  mundookien  dredo^  boack. 

ba'pifiL 

In  fear^  he  will  preserve  you.  App^  bordendredo,  do*p6aI 

Without  him^  you  will  perish.  Ai  k'ai  teredo,  gojoap^. 

With  him,  fear  nothing.  Ai  tynredo,  j^n  alapp6  borya. 

Believe  in  him,  and  he  will  give  Sareeyp6,  sabin  ^i  ema*pea. 

you  all  things. 
He  made  you  and  can  destroy  you.  Byked'peai,  goikeep^ya. 

Keep  him  in  your  hearts.  Jeer^  do  aip6. 

Never  forsake  him.  Alupp^  bagai'p^. 

I  leave  you ;  but  remember  my  Bag^'   petannaing ;    mendo  eeofi 

words.  kajee  heating  p^. 

Fare  you  well.  Boogee  t^  tyn'p^. 


Translations  of  Ho  songs,  &c  I  have  omitted.     The   Voc^bukiT 

having  grown  more  voluminous  than  I  had  anticipated- 

S.  R.  T. 


A  short  accwmt  of  Khyrpoor  and  the  Fortreu  o/Bukur,  m  North  Smd.  B§ 
Captain  G.  £.  Westuacott,  37th  Regt,  Bengal  N,  I. 

The  recent  achievements  of  the  British  Army  in  Sind  and  Kabul  luK 
advanced  our  frontier  to  the  Indas,  and  placed  in  our  hands  the  Ibrtress  d 
Bukur  and  the  town  of  Sukhnr  in  Khyrpoor,  places  of  the  first  unportaaa 
as  they  command  the  navigation  of  one  of  the  finest  rivers  in  the  worid; 
the  route  by  which  an  army  can  threaten  our  territories  from  the  noitk 
and  the  productions  of  Persia  and  Central  Asia  are  transported  to  Westos 
India  and  the  ocean. 

During  a  residence  at  Sukhur,  in  the  summer  of  1839,  I  obtained  worn 
information  about  the  country  adjacent,  which  I  have  the  pleaaure  to  liy 
before  the  Asiatic  Society,  in  the  hope,  as  little  has  yet  been  publishd 
about  Upper  Sind,  that  it  will  be  acceptable.  The  Government  woe 
jealous  of  their  subjects  mixing  with  the  British,  and  narrowed  the  dick 
of  my  inquiries.  I  did  not  visit  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  tbe 
information  Ib  defective  on  points  I  had  wished  to  elucidate,  but  it  will  be 
found,  1  believe,  tolerably  correct. 
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It  is  difficult  to  define  the  extent  of  territory  belong^g  to  the  prince  of 
Khyrpoor,  because  intermixed  with  that  of  Hydurabad,  but  I  shall  describe 
first  his  possessions  east  of  the  Indus,  and  afterwards  those  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  river. 

The  territory  east  of  the  river  is  included  within  the  parallel  of  Lat. 
260  so'  and  28o  SQf  N.,  and  Lon.  68o  and  70o  E.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  independent  chiefthip  of  Daodpootra ;  on  the  south  by  the 
possessions  of  the  Ameers  of  Hydurabad ;  on  the  west  by  the  Indus ;  and 
on  the  east  by  the  Rigpoot  principality  of  Jeysulmeer.  Its  extreme  length, 
measured  from  the  Daodpootra  frontier  southward,  is  100  kos,*  or  «bout  120 
English  miles ;  and  its  breadth  from  east  to  west  nearly  the  same. 

Two-thirds  of  the  district  attached  to  the  petty  fort  of  Subzulkot  in 
north  Khyrpoor  belong  to  Noor  Moohummud,  the  senior  Ameer  of  Hydu- 
rabad, and  the  remaining  third  to  Meer  Roostum  of  Khyrpoor.  They 
nominate  their  own  governors  and  divide  the  revenues.  Subsulkot  is  on 
the  route  travelled  by  caravans  from  Kabul,  the  Punjab,  and  Northern 
India,  which  pass  through  Buhawulpoor  to  Sind ;  and  duties  are  levied  at 
the  custom-house  on  transit  merchandise. 

The  purgunnah  of  Shikarpoor  is  often  called  Moghulee,  from  having  been 

peopled  in  the  time  of  the  Dooranee  kings  by  Puthans  and  Moghuls  from 

Afghanistan.  It  lies  near  the  northern  limit  of  Sind,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 

Indus,  and  the  revenues  and  expences  are  divided  into  five  shares,  three  of 

which  belong  to  Noor  Moohummud  and  Nuseer  Khan,  the  senior  Ameers  of 

Hydurabad,  and  the  remainder  to  Meer  Roostum  and  his  brothers.    It 

extends  north-west  to  Rojhan  in  the  province  of  Kuchee,  about  twenty-five 

miles  beyond  the  city  of  Shikarpoor,  on  the  road  to  Kandahar.    Southward 

it  reaches  within  about  sixteen  miles  of  Larkhanu  in  the  purgunnah  of 

Chandkoh  in  Lower  Sind,  and  has  the  Indus  on  the  east     This  district  was 

invaded  several  times  by  the  Talpoorees  prior  to  1810,  when  Meer  Sohrab 

Khan,  the  ftither  of  the  reigning  Ameer  of  Khyrpoor,  seized  upon  Sukhur, 

and  twelve  years  later  wrested  the  whole  of  Shikarpoor  from  the  royal 

family  of  Kabul,  and  annexed  it  permanently  to  Sind. 

North  of  Shikarpoor  and  west  of  the  Indus,  Meer  Roostum  holds  the 
liatricts  of  Boordgah  and  Keen,  inhabited  by  tribes  of  Boordees  and 
[Cuchees,  who  are  poor,  idle,  addicted  to  plunder,  and  under  imperfect 
labjection.     Boordgah  is  celebrated  for  its  pastures,  which  nourish  the 

*  The  Khyrpoor  kos  is  i|  or  1}  English  mile.  The  people  call  it  fifty  kos  from 
Bukur  to  the  fort  of  Shahgurh  in  the  desert,  on  the  confines  of  Jesulmeer,  and  the 
ame  from  Shahgurh  to  the  city  of  Jesulmeer,  and  accomplish  the  whole  distance 
n  ten  days.  Subzulkot  is  forty  kos  from  Bukur,  or  three  days'  journey  for  a  horseman* 
.nd  four  for  a  pedestrian. 
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finest  cattle,  goats  and  she^,  of  any  district  under  this  gOTennnt 
It  produces  a  good  description  of  wool  and  wheat,  joowaree,  cotton,  ai 
plenty  of  sakur,  a  red  dye  obtained  firom  the  flowers  of  tainsiiik,  wluii 
grow  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus. 

The  country  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Indus  south  of  Daodpootn, 
including  Khyrpoor  and  the  space  below  it,  as  far  as  the  26th  paiaQelof 
latitude,  is  called  Surae,  which  means  north  in  the  language  of  Bdoodot 
tan ;  and  that  on  the  opposite  bank  from  Boordgah  soudiward  to  tin 
purgunnah  of  Chandkoh,  is  called  Moghulee.  North  Khyrpoor,  compnoif 
Oobara  on  the  Indus,  and  the  space  eastward  to  the  Jeysuhneer  booodiiy, 
was  called  formerly  Umeer  Wuhun,  and  seems  to  have  belonged  in  the  od 
of  the  7th  century  of  the  H^jru,  to  Nusrut  Khan,  Sooltan  of  Moolt«n,fiu 
bestowed  it  as  a  dowry  on  his  daughter  on  her  union  with  Badr  Deoi 
grandson  of  Moohummed  Mukaee^  the  venerated  founder  of  Bukur. 

Khyrpoor  is  lotted  into  shares  among  the  brothers  of  the  Talpocr 
family^  who  subdivide  them  into  portions  for  their  sons,  nephevii  id 
relations ;  these  are  mixed  with  much  confusion,  and  the  same  indiviy 
holds  lands  in  five  or  six  different  places.  Meer  Roostum,  who  oooopis 
the  mttmudf  has  a  great  deal  the  largest  portion,  but  allows  lus  brotlMs 
to  govern  their  districts  and  dispose  of  the  revenues  as  they  dux* 
Their  lands  usually  descend  from  father  to  son,  but  all  acknowledge  Mes 
Roostum  as  the  lord  paramount,  and  assist  him  with  troops  in  time  of  fv- 
On  the  birth  of  a  male  child  in  the  prince's  family,  he  allots  a  pordoatf 
the  royal  lands  for  his  maintenance. 

Some  of  the  districts  into  which  Khyrpoor  is  divided  are  atieail 
small,  and  named  after  their  chief  towns.  In  general  the  if»t»a}utfld  tgn^ 
distant  firom  the  Indus,  are  scattered  wide,  and  people  call  eveiy  pi>0B  i 
town  which  has  forty  or  fifty  houses. 

The  districts  are  as  follow — 

Boong,  j  Under  Meer  Roostum. 
Bara,     ) 

Subzulkot — Meers  Noor  Moohummed  and  Roostum. 

Raotee — Ulee  Ukbur. 

Meerpoor,   \  Nn,eer  Khan. 

Ghotkee,     ^ 

Roree,  including  the  ancient  city  of  Alore — Meer  Roostum,  ^ 

Ukbur,  and  Ulee  Morad. 
Khyrpoor,  or  Gagree— Meers  Roostum  and  Ulee  Morad. 
Dyeekot — Meer  Ulee  Morad. 
Raneepoor. 
Halanee. 
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^  >  Meer  Roostum,  Nuseer  Khan,  and  Ulee  Morad. 

Gagun,  ) 

Mathelo — Meer  Rooatom. 
Futtihabad. 

The  principal  diyisions  of  Moghulee  are — 

Shikarpoor,  \ 

Jutvee,  >  Nuaeer  Khan. 

Sukhur,         J 

Noushnhra — Moohummud  Husun. 

Roopa — Meer  Roostum. 

Durbelo — Ulee  Morad. 

Gooi^aba,     \ 

Fnttihnoor    /  Meera  Rooatom,  Nuaeer  Khan,  and  Ulee  Morad. 

The  reigning  family  is  a  branch  of  the  Talpoor  tribe,  which  came 
originally  from  Shahsadpoor  on  the  mountains  of  Kuchee,  the  most  easterly 
proTince  of  Beloochiatan.  Other  wiitera  have  given  an  account  of  them, 
and  I  ahall  merely  atate  that  their  ancestor  Byram  Khan  vras  minister 
of  state  under  Miijan  Surfuraz  Khan  Kalhora,  by  whom  he  vras  cruelly 
akin  with  his  son  Sobdar  about  the  year  1775.  His  death  produced  violent 
disturbances  in  Sind,  for  he  possessed  extensive  influence  with  his  tribe, 
and  the  people  of  the  coimtry.  In  1781  Bejur,  another  son  of  Byram 
Khan,  shared  his  fate  by  order  of  Miijan  Abdool  Nubbee,  unde  of 
Surfuraz  Khan,  which  exasperating  the  Talpoorees,  they  rose  in  a  body, 
and  having  dethroned  the  tyrant,  raised  Futtih  Ulee,  the  grandson  of 
Byram  and  chief  of  their  tribe,  to  the  government,  whidi  has  continued 
ever  since  in  the  possession  of  his  family.  This  revolution  occurred  about 
fifty  years  ago,  in  the  reign  of  Timour  Shah  of  Kabul,  to  whom  Sind  was 
then  tributary.  He  had  endeavoured  in  the  commencement  of  the  struggle 
to  restore  the  Kalhoras,  but  was  not  latterly  in  a  situation  to  assist  them, 
and  formally  invested  the  Talpoorees  with  the  government. 

Meer  Chakur  Khan,  the  grandftither  of  the  reigning  prince,  was  the 
first  of  his  race  who  obtained  authority  in  Khyrpoor.  He  went  blind 
ftom  age,  and  was  succeeded  on  his  death  by  his  son  Sohrab  Khan, 
wlio  died  also  at  an  advanced  i^e  in  1830,  and  left  five  sons  : 

Meer  Roostum  Khan,  who  succeeded  him. 

Meer  Ghoolam  Hydur,  (deceased.) 

Meer  Moobaruk  Khan,  (deceased.) 

Meer  Chakur  Khan. 
By  another  marriage  : 

Meer  Ulee  Morad. 
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Meer  Roostum  has  issue  seyen  sons  : 

Moohummud  Husun. 

Ulee  Ukbur. 

Mooreed  Hydur,  (dumb.) 

Ulee  Mujrdan. 

Sher  Moobummud. 

UUah  Buksh. 

Ghoolam  Moobummud. 
Meer  Gboolam  Hydur  left  iraue : 

Moohummud  Khan. 

Uhmud  Kbaa. 

Moo8tu£Bi  Khan. 
Meer  Moobaruk  died  in  1839,  and  left  issue  five  ions : 

Meer^Naseer  Khan,  who  succeeded  to  his  father's  posaessioiis. 

Moohummud  Ulee. 

Fuzl  Moohummud. 
By  another  marriage : 

Ulee  Moohummud. 

Wulee  Moohummud. 

Meer  Chakur  Khan  has  one  or  two  sons,  whose  names  I  did  not  lesn- 
Meer  Ulee  Morad  has  issue  three  sons  : 

Kuka. 

Sohrab. 

Ghoolam  Hoosyn,  bom  1839. 


Nearly  all  the  royal  family  dwell  in  the  capital  The  prince's 
is  too  insignificant  to  be  called  a  palace,  and  has  no  appearance  of  tfUfm- 
dour  or  magnificence.  The  habits  and  manners  of  the  court  have  Ik 
character  more  of  a  nomade  horde,  than  a  settled  goyemment.  littk 
etiquette  is  observed.  The  armed  retainers  of  Meer  Rooetnm  enwi 
rudely  into  his  presence,  and  though  he  is  firank  and  affable,  moat  d 
his  followers  are  deficient  not  only  in  courtly  polish,  but  the  ^viffw 
forms  of  good  breeding. 

From  the  proximity  of  Sind  to  Northern  India,  and  the  easy  wM>fm  of 
communicating  with  that  country  by  the  Indos,  it  is  strange  that  peopk 
have  borrowed  none  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  ihea  neighbooii. 
Sind  was  governed  several  hundred  years  by  viceroys  of  the  Mo^ 
empire,  and  has  maintained  an  intercourse  with  Delhi  since  the  inTenoa  «f 
Moohummud  Ohoree,  in  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  of  our  eim.  Hn 
arts  and  manufhctures  are  notwithstanding  in  a  barbarous  state,  and  vith 
exception  of  the  silk  fiibrics  of  Thatta,  exhibit  no  mark  of  good  taste.  He 
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carpenter  unites  the  proiSMnon  of  bricklayer^  and  is  ignorant  of  the  use  of 
the  tine  and  plnnimet  The  smith  ean  nather  tam  a  hinge,  nor  fashion  a 
lerew.  The  hills  produce  eicellent  linie,  which  is  turned  to  no  account, 
sod  ike  public  edifices  whidi  are  at  all  remarkably  were  built  by  foreign 
woricmen,  or  at  least  under  the  superintendence  of  foreigners.* 

The  houses  of  the  better  class  in  towns,  are  often  on  a  par  externally  with 
the  cottar's  hut  of  India,  and  equally  deficient  in  accommodation  within. 
While  each  is  the  state  of  the  arts  in  towns,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the 
peasant  ignorant  of  the  commim  mode  of  thatching  and  building,  and 
though  tiiie  banks  of  the  Indus  are  dothed  with  grass,  he  covers  his  dwelling 
with  tamarisk  boughs  put  together  without  order  or  arrangement 

The  princes  keep  large  packs  of  dogs,  of  a  powerfnl  and  ferocious  breed 

peculiar  to  Sind,  and  pass  much  time  chasing  the  boar  in  the  preserves 

and  tamarisk  woods  near  the  Indus.     They  hunt  on  the  battn  system,  and 

tat  in  houses  thatdbed  with  reeds,  elevated  many  feet  above  the  ground,  in 

openings  of  the  jungle,  and  shoot  the  game  which  are  driven  through  the 

avenues  by  beaters  and  dogs.    The  Shikargah,  or  hunting  preserves,  are 

surrounded,  like  those  in  lower  Sind,  mih  hurdles,  thomwood,  and  reeds, 

woven  into  a  fence  twelve  feet  high,  and  contain  tigers,  boars,  wolves, 

porcupines,  hog-deer,  jackals,  hares,  and  foxes.    Some  of  the  most  fertile 

lands  in  Khyrpoor  are  reserved  for  this  pastime,  and  overrun  with  accacia, 

tamarisk,  and  underwood,'' which  the  people  are  prohibited  cutting  under  a 

severe  penalty.^    Sometimes  a  multitude  of  peasants  armed  with  sticks  and 

dubs  are  mixed  witJi  matchlock  men,  and  surround  the  hunting  thickets, 

and  by  narrowing  the  circle,  drive  the  wild  beasts  towards  the  Ameers, 

wbo  ^spatdi  tliem  witii  long  and  heavy  barrel  guns  with  flint  locks.     The 

viUagen  are  gathered  together  to  assist  in  these  expeditions,  and  view  them 

with  ftar  and  «lann.     They  are  often  ii^nred  by  gun-shots  and  the  attacks 

of  wild  animals,  and  rarely  paid  for  their  labour.     Sometimes  they  receive 

a  small  sJlowance  of  food,  wliich  is  taken  from  the  grain-seller  at  a  fourth 

less  than  the  market  rate,  and  bankers  support  the  chase  with  loans  forced 

atom,  them,  and  paid  by  an  order  on  the  revenue.    They  are  left  to  settle 

with  the  land  owners  the  best  way  they  can ;  they  have  infinite  trouble  to 

coUeet  their  due,  and  never  realise  it  in  ftill. 


*  The  great  motque  at  Thatta  was  batlt  by  a  viceroy  of  Onrungzeeb,  and  is  perhaps 
the  finest  public  edifice  in  Sind,  but  far  inferior  in  beauty  to  the  same  class  of  buildings 
ia  Northern  India.  The  great  mosque  at  Roree  was  founded  in  the  end  of  the  tenth 
century  of  the  Hi(iro,  by  a  Lioutenant  of  Ukbur.  The  minaretof  Meer  Masoom  at 
Sukhur,  was  raised  about  the  same  period,  and  is  a  heavy,  iH-proportioned  column, 
without  mament.  The  earring  of  a  few  tombs  of  Kalhora  and  Talpooree  chiefs  at 
Thsitta  and  Hydurabad  is  worth  examination,  but  the  architecture  is  deficient  in 
lightness  and  elegance. 


/   A 
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The  princes  besides  keeping  dogs,  wear  their  hair  long,  drink  wine,  and 

indulge  in  other  practices  forbidden  to  Moosulmans.    They  easily  aqiund 
a  taste  for  the  delicacies  of  Europe,  and  sent  to  the  British  bazar  at  Sukhiir 
for  Maraschino,  Cura9oa,  and  Cherry  brandy,  which  they  pronoimceddei- 
dent  in  strength,  but  superior  in  flavour  to  the  fermented  liquor  piepand 
firom  the  date.    Among  the    articles  they    purchased,  were  telescopes 
knives  and  forks,   and  white    and  coloured    earthenware.    like  their 
relatives  of  Hydurabad,  they  have  adopted  the  doctrines  of  the  Shew; 
though  the  largest  portion  of  their  subjects,  both  Belooch  and  Siodeo, 
profess  Sooneeism,  which  is  the  prevailing  doctrine  in  Beloochiitsn,  wkoe 
a  bitter  feeling  exists  against  the   followers  of  Ulee.    Though  tzumi 
to  make  converts  whenever  a  pretext  offers,  they  do  not  persecute  tbe 
Hindoos  for  their  faith,  and  I  did  not  hear  of  their  suffering  eroelty  u^ 
insult  on  that  account.    The  Hindoo  carefully  avoids  giving  offeooe,  o^ 
though  not  permitted  to  build  temples  and  eiLetdae  his  religion  opesb 
within  the  walls  of  towns,  has  usually  a  small  place  of  worskip  in  ^ 
suburbs ;  but  he  is  forbidden  to  use  music  and  bells,  to  blow  the  ehdlw 
fashion    idols,    and  a  little  red  paint  alone  indicates  the  sitosAian^ 
his  gods.*     The  Hindoos  visit  the  shrines  of  saints,  and  other  piv" 
of  Moosulman   pilgrimage,   which  they  have   endowed  with  a  aott 
character.    The  Bhattees  and  Arores  form  the  great  body  of  Hio^ 
in  Khyrpoor.    The  latter  are  the  trading  class,  and  nearly  resembkii 
feature  their  brethren  of  Western   India,  from  whence  they  oiigiDA 
emigrated,  but  are  more  neglectful  of  their  dress  and  persons,  and  itt 
in  the  observance  of  their  faith.     They  eat  and  drink  of  forbidden  tlui^ 
partake  of  food  that  has  been  touched  by  Moosulmans,  and  smoke  fiA 
their  pipes,  and  are  held,  consequently,  in  disrepute  by  the  pure  Hindoo  > 
Muthoora  and  Bunarus.    Only  very  poor  Moosulmans  ride  upon  doake;!^ 
but  they  are  kept  commonly  by  Brahmuns   and  wealthy  Hindoo  JS^ 
chants  and  bankers,  who  do  not  consider  it  a  disgrace  to  mount  ta.^ 
while  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  regarded  by  a  Moosulman  as  degrading*  ^* 
hardly  necessary  to  state  that  the  Hindoo  of  India  cannot  touch  tt** 
without  being  defiled :  to  mount  him  upon  one  is  to  degrade  him.  1^ 

*  At  Shikarpoor,  there  are  many  wealthy  Hindoos,  who  have  a  Takoor  D*^ 
(Temple  to  Vishnoo,)  and  three  temples  to  Mahadeo  beyond  the  town  walla.  ^ 
have  idole,  Artee  and  Sunkh,  and  practice  the  observances  of  their  faith  vamxA/^ 
They  say  the  privilege  was  obtained  by  a  celebrated  Sadh,  who  astoniib^^ 
Moosulmans  by  his  miracles.  When  they  threatened  to  circumcise  him,  he  totf" 
their  mosques  away  from  Mecca,  and  his  persecutors  being  alarmed  at  such  evsf^ 
ous  proof  of  his  power,  to  get  them  righted  permitted  him  Co  erect  temple'^ 
worship  the  Deity  in  his  own  fashion.  Tymoor,  the  son  and  successor  of  Ahmad  Sw 
first  established  Hindoos  in  the  town,  and  the  reason  of  the  Ameers  treating  then^ 
such  indulgence,  is  owing  to  the  benefits  they  confer  on  the  country  by  their 
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am  is  intaroduced  in  Sind  into  maiftiage  proceuionB,  and  carries  the  bride 
and  bridegroom.    A  gpreat  many  Bhattees  enter  the  service  of  goyemment, 
and  fill  some  of  the  most  important  and  trust-worthy  offices.     They  are 
treated  with   respect   and  consideration,  but  obliged,  as  the  price  of 
servitade,  to  conceal  their  caste,  to  wear  beards,  and  adopt  the  dress 
and  manners  of  their  rulers.    They  fasten  the  collar  of  their  chola,  or 
shirt,  on  the  left  instead  of  the  right  side,  which  is  the  only  difference 
in  the  costume  of  the  rival  sects.    The  mechanical  arts  and  manu&C' 
turea  are.  conducted   entirely   by  Moosulmans;  but   shopkeepers,    and 
by   iu    tbe   greater    part  of  the  mercantile  dass  are    Hindoos,   and 
cordially  detest  the  Belooch.    They  are  frugal,  temperate,  and  industrious ; 
their  thoughts  are  directed  exclusively  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  and 
I  am  inclined  to  think  the  exactions  of  their  rulers  not  quite  so  burthen- 
some  as  they  represent    They  are  a  great  deal  the  richest  members  of 
tbe  community,  and  contribute  largely  to  the  revenues  of  the  country. 
Meer  Roostum,  it  is  said,  makes  scarcely  any  distinction  between  his  Hindoo 
and  Moosulman  subjects,  and  is  in  this  respect  more  tolerant  than  his 
father  Sohrab  Khan,  who  sought  opportunities  to  convert  them  to  Islam. 
During  his  reign,  if  a  Hindoo  was  heard  to  speak  lightly  of  the  Moosulman 
creed,  or  to  deny  his  own  fluth  in  jest,  he  was  immediately  circumcised. 
The  law  forbidding  the  Hindoo  to  exercise  his  religion  should  be  abrogated ; 
but  in  censuring  the  Talpoorees,  we  must  not  forget  how  recently  the  Jew 
was  persecuted  in  the  most  civilized  states  of  Europe,  and  that  in  the 
Puigab,  and  some  Hindoo  cities  of  western  India,  the  Moosulman  Lb  not 
permitted  to  build  mosques  and  call  his  brethren  to  prayer. 

The  government  of  Khyrpoor  is  a  military  despotism,  and  if  the  Ameers 
persist  in  their  present  arbitrary  mode  of  raising  revenue,  they  wiU  shortly 
reduce  the  country  to  a  desert.  Moosulman  and  Hindoo  are  subject  equal- 
ly to  extortion,  though  the  last  is,  from  the  nature  of  his  vocation,  more 
frequently  the  sufferer.    In  their  eagerness  for  wealth,  the  princes  have 
permitted  the  forts  and   puUic  works  that  rose   under  former  rulers 
to  fall  into  ruin,  and  trade  and  manufactures  languish.    The  few  who 
have  wealth  carefully  conceal  it,  and  assume  an  exterior  of  penury,  to 
escape   extortion.    An  irregular  cess  is  levied  from  grain-dealers  and 
shopkeepers,  according  to  the  means  each  is  supposed  to  have  of  paying, 
and  they  are  confined  in  the  stocks  and  flogged  if  they  withhold  their 
quota.      A  sum  varying  from  two  to  thirty  rupees  a  shop  was  extorted 
In  October  1839  from  the  grain-dealers  at  Sukhur,  not  a  mile  from  the 
British  camp.    Before  the  arrival  of  our  troops  the  dealers  never  exposed 
a  quantity  of  grain  on  their  counters,  for  fear  it  should  be  seized  or 
plundered  by  the  armed  followers  of  the  prince.    They  conducted  business 
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in  a  small  dark  chamber  behind  their  shops,  bat  had  latterly  carried  on 
their  transactions  openly,  and  were  disappointed  and  alarmed  when  they 
fonnd  our  civil  and  military  officers  were  not  authorised  to  protect  tiiem. 
Espionage  is  carried  to  an  extraordinary  length.  The  officers  of  the 
prince  inform  him  wheii  a  merchant  makes  a  successful  speculation,  and 
a  mechanic  a  superior  article,  and  he  demands  a  shave  of  their  profitSi 
which  is  regulated  by  no  law,  but  by  Ms  own  absolute  will.  The  manuJao- 
turer  is  careless  about  improYing  his  fabrics,  from  the  little  benefit  he 
derives  from  his  ingenuity.  There  are  persons  in  every  community  who 
basely  earn  a  livelihood  by  informing  against  their  fellow  dtkena,  and 
to  this  class  the  sovereign  looks  for  information.  Neighbour  is  against 
neighbour,  eaid  social  intercourse  destroyed,  and  each  fears  his  associate 
will  employ  the  knowledge  he  obtains  of  his  affiurs  for  some  bad  purpose. 
Under  such  a  system  it  is  not  surprising  that  Sind  exhibits  the 
shadow  of  its  former  prosperity — ^that  the  revenues  are  decreasing, 
and  yield  a  tithe  of  what  an  enlightened  government  would  obtain 
from  them.  The  advantage  conferred  by  the  Indus  as  a  medium 
of  communication  with  the  ocean  and  Northern  India  and  Central  Asia 
is  sacrificed.  The  skilful  artificer  departs  to  regions  under  a  milder  admi- 
nistration, where  he  reaps  the  profits  of  his  industry.  Usefbl  arts  are  lost, 
and  I  witnessed  the  departure  of  weavers,  dyers,  and  other  industrious 
classes  from  their  native  towns,  to  escape  the  exactions  of  the  govemovs. 
Many  have  relinquished  trade,  and  prefer  to  live  quietly  on  a  little,  than  to 
amass  a  fortune  which  might  tempt  the  cupidity  of  the  government.  The 
people  are  not  inferior  to  their  neighbours  in  talent,  but  it  cannot  develop 
itself  under  a  withering  despotism.  Even  the  upper  ranks  are  sunk  in 
ignorance,  and  possess  neither  the  mental  acquirements,  nor  the  polished 
manners  of  the  Moosulman  of  India. 

The  laws  are  founded  on  the  Koran,  but  corruptly  administered,  and  an 
ofibnder  escapes  punishment  by  bribing  the  Judge.  The  poor  have  little 
chance  of  redress  when  their  oppressor  is  a  Suyud,  or  nobleman  of  the 
military  class.  Fines  are  levied  on  trifling  pretexts,  and  whenever  it  is 
possible,  the  Hindoos  settle  their  quarrels  without  an  appeal  to  tiie 
governor,  who,  if  a  rigid  Moosulman  sometioies  condemns  one  or  both  to 
circumcision.  In  general  the  punishments  are  not  severe ;  h£6  is  seldom 
forfeited,  and  the  principal  Ameers  alone  exercise  the  power  of  life  and  death. 

The  revenue  of  the  territory  under  the  Ameers  of  Khyrpoor,  including 
the  purgunnah  of  Moghulee,  Boordgah,  and  Keen,  is  computed  at  twelve 
lacks  of  rupees,  of  which  Khyrpoor  yields  perhaps  eight  lacks.  The 
Ameers  obtain  part  of  their  land  revenue  fh>m  the  farmer  in  grain,  and 
part  in  money,  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  its  proximity  to 
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water.    The  rate  is  luaally  a  third  and  fourth  of  the  produce  of  wet  land, 

and  a  fifUi  of  irrigated  land.    They  frequently  alter  the  amount  of  the  cess 

in  kind  in  Mogkulee  from  caprice  rather  than  the  ftilureor  prodnctiTeneaa 

of  the  crops  ;  this  waa  not  uaual  with  the  Moghul  and  A%han  aovereigna. 

Land  in  Khyrpoor  ii  daaaed  under  three  heads, — Botee  or  Beh,*  Pvko 

or  PtcrotMyt  and  Nohtr.    The  Boeee  lies  on  the  fa^uika  of  riven  and 

canals,  or  it  is  flooded  annually  by  the  Indus,  and  requires  no  aid  from  the 

water  wheeL    The  Puko  is  at  a  distance  from  water,  and  requires  to  be 

irrigated.    Nohur,  or  waste  land,  is  taxed  at  different  rates,  according  to  the 

obstacles  it  presents  to  agriculture.  In  the  district  of  Rosee,  Meer  Roostum 

takes  one-fifth  of  the  produce  the  first  year,  and  leries  the  foil  cess  the 

season  following.     Meer  Mooreed  Hydnr,  who  has  a  manor  in  the  same 

district,  taxes  waste  land  the  first  year  it  is  tilled  one  rupee  the  jureb,  the 

second  year  two  rupees,  and  so  on,  increasing  one  rupee  yearly  till  the 

assessment  reaches  its  maximum.    In  parts  of  Khyrpoor  where  there  is  an 

uncertain  supply  of  water,  crops  are  valued  when  ripe  by  a  government 

officer,  who  levies  according  to  the  productiveness  of  the  harvest.    The 

landholder   sometimes  gathers  the  crops  without  the  o£Soer,  but  if  he 

removes  a  sheaf  before  the  prince  has  taken  his  portion,  he  is  fined  double 

the  amount  of  his  assessment.    The  value  of  land  is  extremely  low.      Wet 

land  in  the  district  of  Sukhur  b  worth  seven  and  eight  rupees  a  jureb,  and 

dry  land  four  and  five  rupees.    A  landholder  of  my  acquaintance  paid  300 

rupees,  eight  years  ago,  for  thirty  jurebs  of  land,  but  it  is  worth  more  than 

the  average,  from  its  proximity  to  the  Indus,  and  town  of  Sukhur,  where 

there  is  a  better  market  for  produce  than  the  interior  of  the  country. 

Garden  land  on  the  banks  of  streams,  sells  at  from  twenty  to  fifty  rupees 

the  jureb,  according  to  the  number  and  description  of  trees  it  contains. 

The  mango  yields  the  best  return.     The  government,  however,  leave  only 

a  sixteenth  of  the  produce  of  gardens  to  the  proprietor,  and  the  only  fruits 

exempt  from  cess,  are  the  Hubsora  (Cordia  myxa),  the  Plantain,  and 

Jummo  (Eugenia  jambos.) 

The  revenues  and  town  duties  are  frequently  fiurmed  out  by  the  year 
to  IxardarSf  who  appoint  collectors  on  a  fixed  salary,  one  to  every  large 
village,  and  one  to  a  circle  of  small  ones.  In  Sukhur  the  monthly  stipend 
of  these  functionaries  varies  from  5  to  30  rupees.  The  Isardars,  or 
fiunners,  are  either  Moosulmans  or  Hindoos  (Bhattees,)  and  are  compelled 
to  fulfil  their  engagements,  and  well  beaten  if  they  withhold  payment 
As  the  settlements  are  seldom  for  more  than  a  year,  they  cannot,  like 
he  revenue  fanner  in  some  parts  of  British  India,  make  their  profits  in  a 

•  Pen.  Silabee.      f  Khoothkdako. 
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good  season  cover  their  loss  in  a  bad  one.  To  the  RueeTats  both  si 
are  the  same,  and  he  must  pay  under  all  circumstances  the  full  aa 
In  Khyrpoor  he  is  often  grievously  oppressed  by  the  fanner^  who  thus 
indemnifies  himself  for  sums  extorted  by  the  prince.  The  prince  appointB 
an  officer,  called  a  Darogha,  to  exercise  a  surveillance  over  the  Isardar,  and 
examine  his  accounts.  He  usually  receives  a  monthly  stipend  of  thirty  or 
forty  rupees,  and  it  is  through  him  that  the  prince  ascertains  the  reoe^ 
from  a  district,  and  reg^ates  his  demands  against  it  the  following  year. 

Zumeendars  hire  labourers  to  till  their  lands,  and  let  a  portion  of  it 
to  tenants  for  rent  or  part  of  the  produce,  and  they  usually  receive  fioa 
their  landlord  seed  and  agricultural  implements.  The  lease  seldom  ex- 
tends beyond  a  year,  and  the  Zumeendar,  after  setting  aside  a  third  or  a 
fourth  of  the  crop  for  government,  divides  the  remainder  into  four  parti, 
three  of  which  he  gives  to  his  tenant.  The  tenants  often  pay  in  Vinil 
to  the  landlord,  and  he  settles  with  the  government  in  cash.  In  the 
district  of  Syudabad  of  Moghulee,  under  Meer  Roostum,  they  pay  a  HM 
of  the  crop  to  government,  and  a  sixteenth  to  the  landlord,  but  provide 
seed  and  agricultural  implements,  and  bear  all  charges  of  cultivatioii. 
The  prince  also  lets  his  land  to  tenants,  and  relinqmshes  half  the  cityp  to 
them  for  the  trouble  and  expense  of  cultivation.  A  mm^li^y  nyvUxa, 
obtains  in  a  great  part  of  France  and  Savoy.  The  Metayer  of  France  paji 
half  the  produce  to  the  proprietor  as  rent.  The  proprietor  supplies  the 
stock,  the  grain  required  for  the  first  sowing,  as  well  as  for  the  support 
of  the  Metayer  and  his  fiunily  until  the  first  harvest  The  Metayer  works, 
sows,  reaps ;  and  he  and  his  fiunily  feed  on  the  produce,  after  which  the 
proprietor  gets  the  remainder,  (see  Revenue  TrvnettrieUe  for  April,  182S.) 
In  the  lowlands  of  Savoy  the  Granger  (another  word  for  Metayer)  pays  hslf 
the  produce  of  his  farm  to  the  proprietor,  mostly  in  kind. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  land  in  Khyrpoor  subtracted  from  the  revenues 
{or  jaegeers  to  military  chiefs  and  their  followers.  When  the  Talpoorees 
conquered  the  country,  they  respected,  as  Asiatic  princes  usually  do^ 
the  ttainude,  or  title  deeds  of  sovereigns,  who  preceded  them.  There  aie 
Suyuds,  Puthans,  and  Moghuls  in  the  purgunnah  of  Moghulee,  who  haTt 
sunnuds  granted  by  Ourungzeeb,  Nadir  Shah,  and  the  kings  of  Kabul  to 
their  ancestors,  for  services  to  the  state,  in  virtue  of  which  they  pay  only 
a  fourth  of  the  crop  and  the  whole  of  their  ung  is  remitted.  Persons  of  thb 
class  without  eunnudSf  pay  a  half  of  the  crop  and  half  the  established  mng. 

Some  families  of  Sindee  Zumeendars  in  Khyrpoor,  whose  ancestors  were 
converted  to  Islamism  ages  ago  by  the  Arabs,  hold  their  estates  rent  free; 
a  number  of  Suyuds  enjoy  the  same  immunity,  and  many  more  receive 
pensions.    Provision  is  also  made  for  the  Durgah,  and  shrines  of  holv  men, 
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which  shelter  a  host  of  lazy  Moof  amirs,  who  besides  the  allowance  they 
derive  from  govemment,  are  otherwise  a  burthen  on  the  people. 

Sales  of  land  are  rather  freqnent,  and  the  law  compels  a  proprietor  before 
he  disposes  of  his  estate  to  a  stranger,  to  signify  his  intention  to  his  neigh- 
bours whose  property  adjoins.  If  they  all  decline  to  purchase  at  the 
price  offered  by  the  stranger,  the  proprietor  concludes  the  bargain,  and 
presents  him  with  a  title  deed,  signed  by  the  neighbours,  to  prevent  any 
one  disputing  his  daim  hereafter. 

Grain  is  trodden  from  the  husk,  out  of  doors,  by  six  and  eight  oxen 
abreast,  and  beaten  afterwards  with  sticks  to  remove  what  particles 
remain  in  the  ear.  It  is  winnowed  in  small  shovel-shaped  baskets  of 
moonj  grass,  and  removed  from  the  field  on  carts  or  boats.  The  process  of 
agriculture  is  cheap  and  slovenly,  and  two  and  three  kinds  of  grain,  and 
grain  and  vegetables,  are  mixed  in  the  same  field.  The  Ameers  let  their 
land  to  tenants  by  the  year,  and  it  is  in  a  worse  state  than  that  of  the 
faiteier,  who  superintends  his  land  himself.  Tamarisk  stumps  half  burnt 
encumber  the  fields,  which  are  seldom  weeded  after  the  grain  appears. 
The  cuts  from  the  Indus  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  carelessly  dug,  and 
the  earth  constantly  falls  back  into  the  cavities,  and  the  peasant  has  to 
do  his  work  again. 

Cattle  sheds  are  built  of  reeds  and  tamarisk  boughs,  which  are  an  imper- 
fect protection  from  the  weather.  There  are  no  mangers  and  troughs 
to  receive  fodder,  which  is  scattered  about,  trodden  under  foot,  and  much 
of  it  wasted. 

In  the  Purgunnah  of  Moghulee,  labourers  who  cut  wheats  gram,  sesamum, 
mustardi,  &c.,  receive  two  patees,  or  pinkees^  daily  of  the  grain  they  reap, 
and  their  labours  commence  early,  and  terminate  at  noon,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  worlc  later  in  summer,  firom  the  intense  heat.  The  payment  is  always 
in  winiBOwed  grain  at  the  end  of  harvest.  Women  are  not  employed  to 
reap  coTn  and  sugar-cane.  Joowaree  and  Bajree,  are  reaped  in  November, 
and  the  labourer  works  from  sunrise  till  sunset,  and  earns  ihiee  pateea 
or  pmkeei  of  grain ;  a  woman  only  half  the  quantity.  For  cutting  rice, 
the  remuneration  is  two  or  three  pmkees  per  diem.  For  sugar-cane  two 
annas  (Sd,)  a  day,  and  five  or  six  pys  (2id.)  for  hemp  and  tobacco ;  women 
earn  only  half  the  sum.  The  farmer  divides  the  pea  harvest  into  seven 
portions,  two  of  which  he  gives  to  the  reaper.  Sometimes  the  Zumeendar 
gives  servants,  permanently  in  his  employ,  one-fourth  of  his  share  of  the 
crop,  which  seems  a  better  mode  of  remuneration  than  fixed  wages,  as  it 
closely  allies  their  interest  with  his  own,  and  they  gain  and  lose  in 
proportion. 

*  A  Pinkee  is  rather  more  than  J  of  a  seer,  and  two  Pateet  equal  1|  seer. 
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The  Ameen  deal  exteiuiTeLf  in  grain,  which  they  horde  and  bring  into 
the  market  whm  a  icaKcity  oeciin,  either  from  a  fiulnre  of  the  innndalMai, 
or  the  demands  of  leviea  in  war  time.  Meer  Rooatom  instead  of  aUevia^ 
the  distress  of  his  subjects,  and  thwarting  the  combinationa  of  gnii 
mnrdiants,  helps  to  raise  the  prices,  and  imitating  Moohnmmnd  Alee  k 
Egypt,  buys  up  and  monopolises  the  prodnce  of  his  ooimtry. 

The  following  were  the  common  rates  of  land  assessment  in  tke  dfistart 
of  Roree  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Indus,*  for  the  harvest  year  125041 
coiresponding  with  a.b.  1255  and  a«d.  1839,  levied  in  the  Khyipoof 
currency. 

Ruhbee  Harvest 

Bs,Al 

Tobacco,      ...         ...         ...        •••        ...         •••        ...     per  jurth^      6   4 

wpiuiu,  ••*  ••.  ••«  ••»  ..^  •«.  ...  ^~— ^— — ^—  o    B 

w neAv,        •«•         ••.         •*•         ...         ...         •••         •••  ^-^— — r^w«i^  ^  If 

Khiyar,  Khonbee,  or  Masfiir,     4  12 

Hemp,  Cucumbers,  Water  and  Musk  Melons, 4  10 

JDCvX  JLCV^,  ...  .*•  ...  .••  •«.  .*•  ...        ^"— — ^«^»-^^^»^  ^     y 

Ekora  or  Shumleet,  a  Idnd  of  Spinach, 3  14 

Paluk,  a  kind  of  Spinach,  Onions,  the  Egg  plant,      ... 3  1! 

Keenu  or  Urzun,  a  kind  of  Millet,        ...        ...        ...    3  4 

Su«taf  nm.t«rd  (which  «  d«o  coUected  in  kind)  ga,^  1 ,  , 

lie,  cummin,  anise  and  Wadsh  or  Badiyanu, / 

Surshuf  or  Sirson,  Moong  (Phaseolus  mungo),  Jan  or 

I)]mood,  and  Pease  (Ruwa,)  are  collected  in  kind, 

(bhutaee)  at  the  rate  of  a  third  of  the  produce  per 

jureb  of  wet  land. 

Khurerf  Harvest 

Rs,Al 
6ngar-eane,..«        •..        ...        ...        ...        ...        •••  per  Jurebf      10  ^ 

C/OVwOn,  •••  •».  •••  •••  ...  ...  ...  ""^^"^  a  ^      j  J 

loowara  (larg^  maiee)  carrots,  turnips,  radishes,  Toore,1 

(a  kind  of  cucumber)  Eroun,  pumpkin,  Kurela,  a  vege-  1 4   | 

table,   (Momordica  charantia),  and  Mehra,  another  1 
kind  of  Tegetable,         '' 

The  following  pay  in  kind,  a  third  if  grown  upon  land 
flooded  by  the  Indus,  and  if  irrigated  by  the  wheel, 
only  a  fourth. — Rice,  Bajra  (Holcus  spicatus,)  Indigo, 

*  The  harvest ^oar  temunates  in  the  middle  of  the  year  of 
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Muh,  a  kind  of  vetch  (Phaseoliu  max,)  Musoor 
(EmimlenB,)  Scwamnm,  Sure  (Panicamitalicom,)  and 
Chimiia  (Cicer  arietiniim.) 

Land  revenue  of  the  district  of  Sukhur,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Indus 
for  A.D.  1839  :— 

Rubbee  Harvest, 

Rs.As. 

Tobacco,  Hemp,  Onions,  Cucambers,     per  jureb,       5    4 

Wheat,  Joowaree,  Cotton,  Bf^ree,  Moong,  Pease,  Gram, 
Ujwain,  Gushnees,  Surshu^  and  Sesamum,  are  asses- 
sed in  kind,  at  one-fourth  of  the  crop  per  jureb  of 
wet  land. 

Khureef  Harvest. 

Rs*  As. 

Sugar-cane, per  jureb  f      9    4 

^nccOlo,    •••      •••      •••      •••      •••      •••      •••        —^"^^"^     M        » 

Turnips  and  Radishes,      3    4 

The  land  revenue  is  calculated  in  Khurwars  and  Kasus,  and  a  Zumeendar 
on  paying  the  dues  to  the  Kardar,  or  governor,  imprints  his  signet  ring  on 
the  officer's  book,  at  the  foot  of  his  account,  as  security  against  mistakes 
and  imposition  hereafter.* 

Table  of  Khyrpoor,  or  Shuhzadpoor,  measures  used  in  Khyrpoor  and 
i:he  purgunnah  of  Moghulee : — 

4  Chouthaee,  or  2|  Pa, 1  Patee  or  Patoee. 

5  Chouthaee,  or  3  Pa  and  }  Ana,    1  Pinkee. 

4  Patee,  or  2|  Seers,      1  Toyn. 

4  Toyan,  or  10  Seers,    1  Kasu. 

6  Kasu,  or  1}  Mun,       1  Tokhu. 

10  Tokhu,  or  15  Muns, 1  Khurwar. 

Weights  and  measures  used  in  the  districts  of  Roree  and  Sukhur,  the 
[esaer  for  predous  metals,  &c.,  and  the  rest  for  grain,  oil,  ghee,  and  other 
x>iiimodities.  The  small  weights  vary  a  trifle  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 

«  The  entry  in  the  Kardar**  book  is  m  follows:— 

(Zumeendar*8  name.) 

Wheat,  4  Khurwar. 
Government  share  3   Khurwar. 

Zumeendar'sshare2  Khurwar. 

Government  unff  6  Kasu. 

Zumeendar's  ung  1|  Kasu. 

7b 
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8  Ruttee, ...  1  Mashu. 

11|  Ma«hu, 1  Sohrab,  or  Eyrpoor  rupee. 

42  Mashu, 1  Tola. 

6  Tolas, 1  Ana. 

4  Anas,  or  Chhutanks, 1  Pa,  or  24  rupees. 

4  Pa,        1  Seer,  or  96  Sohrab  rupees. 

40  Seers, 1  Mun  (pukka.) 

15    Muns, 1  Khurwar. 

5  Seers,      • 1  Dhura. 

8    Dhura, 1  Mun. 

Land  is  measured  by  the  cubit  (Bootu,)  Gundha,  and  Jureb. 

5  Cubits  make  1  Gundha. 

20  Gundha  1  Jureb. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  Jureb.  The  first  is  measured  by  the  Shakjn- 
hanee  g^dha,  and  about  150  English  feet  square.  The  second  meanmd 
by  the  Ruyutee  gimdha  (the  one  in  common  use)  145  feet  square,  sad 
the  third  measured  by  the  Imdadee  gundha,  only  135  feet 

The  Khyrpoor  cubit  is  employed  to  measure  land,  and  is  the  samelengti 
as  that  of  India,  or  about  18  inches;  it  is  measured  from  the  point  of  tiK 
elbow  to  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger. 

The  Shahzadpoor  cubit  takes  its  name  from  a  town  in  BeloodiistaB, 
the  birth-place  of  the  Talpoorees,  and  is  a  measure  extending  from  tk 
point  of  the  elbow,  over  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger,  to  the  setting  oa 
of  the  wrist,  or  about  26  inches.     It  is  used  to  measure  boats,  dotli,  &gl 

The  Shahjuhanee  gundha  is  employed  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  Iw*^ 
and  consists  properly  of  five  Shahjuhanee  cubits  (7|  feet) ;  but  the  Tal- 
poorees, to  increase  their  revenues,  have  shortened  it  about  three  inches 
by  measuring  four  cubits  only  in  the  regular  manner,  and  the  fifth  to 
the  setting  on  of  the  little  finger.    This  is  the  Ruyutee  gundha. 

The  Imdadee  Gundha  is  applied  to  Inam  lands,  and  consists  of  five  cabin, 
measured  from  the  point  of  the  elbow  to  the  tips  of  the  four  fingers  aad 
thumb,  equal  to  about  7  feet. 

A  few  gold  coins  (Ushrufee)  from  India,  find  their  way  into  the  greit 
markets,  and  pass  for  more  than  their  value.  Among  them  are  the  PbotleB, 
Gunga  Ramee,  Ukbur  Shahee,  Moohumud  Shahee,  and  Sher  Shahee. 

The  silver  coins  in  circulation  are : — 

The  Sohrab  rupee,  in  which  the  assessment  is  calculated,  stnidL  at 
Khyrpoor  in  the  name  of  the  late  Muhmood  Shah  of  Kabul,  and  woith 
nearly  one  per  cent  less  than  the  New  Company's  Rupee. 

The  Koree,  or  Hydurabad  rupee,  in  which  pensions  are  sometimes  paid, 
worth  only  12  anas,  or  25  per  cent,  less  than  the  New  Company's  rupee. 
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When  the  Brituh  army  arrived  in  Upper  Sind,  the  people  refused  the 
New  Company*!  mpee  in  payments  for  goods  and  labour,  but  prefer  it  now 
to  their  own  coin,  which  it  threatens  to  supersede.  The  Company's  rupee 
stamped  with  the  head  of  the  late  William  lY.  is  worth  one  per  cent,  more 
than  the  Company's  rupee  without  his  head. 

The  Sohrab  Rupee  is  divided  into  fractional  parts,  corresponding  with 
those  of  the  Company's  rupee  in  Northern  India,  as  exhibited  in  the  fol- 
lowing tables : 


Sind  Coin, 

Indian  Coin. 

6  to  12  Kourees 

1  Udhree. 

6  Kourees 

1  Tolee. 

2  Udhrees 

1  Dumree. 

2  Tolees 

1  Diimree 

2  Dnmrees 

1  Kuseera. 

2  Dumrees 

1  Chhudam 

2  Kuseere 

1  Udhftla. 

2  Chhudam 

1  IJdhela 

2Udhele 

1  Pysa. 

2  Udhele 

1  Pysa 

3  ^se  and  ^ 
1  Kuseera/ 

1  Ana. 

3  Pyse  and 
2  Chhudam 

) 

1  Ana 

2Py8e 

1  Tnkka. 

2  Pyse 

1  Tukka 

51  Pyse 

1  Sohrab  Rupee 

The  implements  of  husbandry  in  Khyrpoor  are  cheap,  and  simple  in 
tkeir  construction ;  and  even  the  poorest  peasant  has  a  plough,  but  some- 
times hires  bullocks  to  work  it.  The  daily  hire  of  a  pair  of  oxen  for 
agriculture  is  about  the  same  every  where,  viz.  four  tukke,  and  the  driver 
gets  &ye  pys,  or  an  equivalent  in  grain,  and  is  not  allowed  to  be  absent  at 
noon  to  dine  and  repose.  Two  oxen  are  hired  for  a  plough,  or  Persian 
wlieel,  from  dawn  till  sunset,  for  six  or  eight  tukke,  and  relieved  at  noon. 
Two  pair  will  till  a  jureb  of  land  in  a  day.  The  hire  of  a  harrow  (Sahur), 
including  the  services  of  two  men  to  guide,  and  four  bullocks  to  drag  it,  is 
one  rupee  per  day,  and  half  the  sum  if  discharged  at  mid-day. 

A  plough,  including  a  yoke  for  a  pair  of  oxen,  costs  18  tukke,  or  about 
16  J.  English,  half  of  which  goes  for  labour.    The  items  are  as  follow : — 

Tukke. 

The  yoke  (Pni^aree)     2 

The  handle  (Koor)  3}  feet  long 5 

The  shaft  (Huriyn)  9  feet  long 5 

The  share  tChoonee)      6 


Totol,  18 

The  wood  is  acacia  and  other  conmion  forest  timber.  The  share  is 
about  e^hteen  inches  long,  eight  inches  of  which  slide  into  a  groove  at 
the  foot  of  the  handle ;  it  is  shod  with  a  thin  plate  of  iron,  five  inches  long, 
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and  weighs  a  quarter  of  a  seer;  but  where  the  soil  is  sandy  the  plates  an 
only  half  the  length,  and  cost  three  tukke.  The  iron  is  of  an  intoior  kind, 
and  badly  hammered,  but  strong  enough  to  penetrate  light  and  moist 
soils,  and  there  are  no  stones  on  the  lowlands  to  impede  the  fiurmer's  labour. 
The  harrow  is  either  a  circular  or  flat  beam  of  heayy  wood  roui^iiy 
shaped  with  the  axe,  and  costs  one  rupee.  It  measures  about  eight  ftet 
long,  twelve  inches  wide,  and  six  deep,  and  is  drawn  by  four  buliodoB 
harnessed  to  ropes. 

For  digging  fields,  wells,  and  canals,  the  people  yse  a  large  iron  lioe  with 
a  handle  two  feet  long,  which  costs  two  rupees.  The  iron  weighs  two  seen, 
and  is  beaten  into  a  surface  twelve  inches  long  and  nine  wide.  Tliis  and 
the  common  axe  are  used  to  dear  waste  land ;  the  pick-axe  is  unknown. 
Burnt  sticks  and  grass  are  almost  the  only  materials  used  for  manure. 

The  peasant  weeds  his  land  with  a  RumbOf  or  broad  chisel  of  iron,  similar 
to  the  Khoorpu  used  in  India  to  dig  the  roots  of  grass.  It  costs  either  two 
anas  or  two  tukke.  The  reaping  hook  is  filled  with  small  sharp  teeth 
set  edgewise,  and  costs  two  anas.  A  wooden  fork  of  five  or  six  prongs,  two 
feet  long,  is  used  to  coUect  the  stalks  of  grain  and  briers  for  hedges. 

The  other  articles  that  remain  to  be  noticed  are,  a  square  basket  to 
hold  grain  and  food  for  cattle,  fabricated  by  sweepers  (Shekhree)  of  the 
stalk  of  moonj  grass,  and  sold  at  two  tukke  each ;  two  or  three  shallow 
baskets,  shaped  like  an  English  dust^hovel,  for  winnowing  grain,  made  of 
the  same  material  as  the  above,  and  worth  an  ana  each;  and  a  small 
wooden  rake  and  hoe  for  collecting  the  seed  and  grain  stalks,  worth 
together  about  two  tukke. 

Water  is  raised  to  irrigate  land  by  the  Persian  wheel,  worked  by  one  or 
two  oxen,  or  a  camel,  blindfolded,  to  prevent  their  shying ;  and  a  rude 
awning  of  boughs  is  built  over  the  well  to  screen  th^  driver  firom  the  sun. 
Sometimes  the  charge  of  the  cattle  is  delegated  to  a  woman,  who  sits  like 
the  man  behind  the  yoke,  with  her  legs  doubled  up,  and  urges  forward  the 
sluggish  animals  with  a  shrill  cry  and  a  whip  of  tamarisk  twigs. 

There  are  sometimes  a  dozen  wells  on  a  farm,  and  the  same  results 
might  be  obtained  from  half  the  number  properly  managed.  The  Zitf, 
or  beam,  that  connects  the  wheels  with  the  ladder,  is  laid  on  the  giound 
instead  of  under  it,  which  subjects  it  to  friction,  and  retards  the  bullocks 
who  step  ov.er  it  at  each  revolution.  Hemp  and  mooi\}  rope  are  rarely 
procurable  in  the  hamlets,  and  the  peasant  fastens  the  water  jars  to  the 
ladder  with  flags  and  date  leaves,  which  he  gathers  and  twists  hiyniwJf 
They  are  constantly  broken  and  displaced  by  the  loosening  of  the  ties,  and 
jars  are  seldom  at  hand  to  supply  defidences.  The  narrow  broken  troughs 
which  conduct  water  to  the  fields  allow  much  of  it  to  escape,  and  another 
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evil  18  the  encroachment  of  the  river,  which  undermines  the  scaffolding  of 
the  wheel,  and  compels  the  fiumer  to  remove  it  to  a  new  site. 

A  pair  of  bullocks  perform  a  revolution  in  15  or  18  seconds.  A  ladder 
holds  thirty  jars,  each  containing  from  2|  to  3  quarts  of  water.  On  an 
average  they  reach  the  top  of  a  well  three  parts  full,  and  an  eighth  of 
their  contents  is  lost  from  defects  in  the  troughs  and  machinery.  The 
discharge  per  minute  never  exceeds  fifty  or  sixty  gallons. 

A  Persian  wheel  cannot  usually  be  set  in  motion  for  less  than  sixty 
rupees.  The  machinery  is  worth  about  twenty-five,  but  in  districts  where 
wood  is  plenty  and  cut  on  the  estate,  it  can  be  made  for  sixteen  or  twenty 
rupees ;  the  earth  pots  for  raising  water  cost  two  rupees  a  hundred,  and  a 
pair  of  bullocks  thirty  rupees. 

The  cost  of  a  wheel  in  the  districts  of  Roree  and  Sukhur  is  as  follows  :-^ 

Ra.  The. 

The  two  wheels  (ckukur)  which  revolve  at  right  angles,      15      0 

.(Where  wood  is  plentifiil  10  and  12  rupees.) 

The  kt^r,  a  cross  beam  aghteen  feet  long,  raised  seven  feet 

from  the  ground  on  the  trunks  of  date  trees.    It  recaves  the 

pivot  of  the  horizontal  wheel,  and  the  oxen  pass  beneath  it,  ...  2  0 
The  driver's  seat  (guddee)  a  plank  ten  feet  long  fixed  to  the  pivot, 

and  inclined  downwards,    ...        ...        ...        «..        ...        ...      1      4 

The  kity  a  circular  beam  resting  on  the  ground,  and  connecting  the 

vertical  wheel  with  the  6o-tr,  whidi  it  helps  to  support   ...     ...      2      3 

The  ha-tr  or  water  wheel,  about  3|  feet  wide,  and  6  feet  in  diam^ 

ter.    A  ladder  (foal)  made  of  date  leaves,  passes  over  it  and 

holds  from  thirty  to  forty  earthen  pots  (keengur,)     A  principal 

defect  of  the  wheel  might  be  cured  by  making  the  jars  thicker, 

and  glazing  them,  which  would  prevent  the  water  escaping 

through  the  pores,  and  by  separating  the  jars  by  a  band  of 
'  rope  or  mat,  the  breakage  that  constantly  occurs  by  their  falling 

on  each  other  would  be  prevented.  

Theparchy  or  trough,  five  feet  long,  made  of  half  the  hollow  trunk 

of  a  date  tree,  to  receive  the  water  from  the  pots,         0    13 

The  nesur,  a  second  trough  of  date  wood  twelve  feet  long,  which 

conducts  the  water  from  ike  parch  to  the  field ...      1      0 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  six  timbers  which  support  the  troughs 
ftnci  woxer  w neei.        ...        .*•        •••        •*.        ...  ••*  ••• 

The  machinery  is  entirely  wood,  and  those  parts  of  which  I  have  omitted 
the  cost,  are  cut  in  the  frurm  or  forest  by  servants  or  hired  labourers, 
and  aliapedfree  of  charge  by  the  carpenter  who  contracts  to  repair  the  wheel. 

The  hire  of  men  to  cat  the  wood  is  about.  1      5 
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Tbe  firmer  uiaally  oontracU  with  a  potter  by  the  year  to  supply  )m 
wells  with  pots,  and  remunerates  him  with  a  share  of  the  crop.  A  &- 
meendar  of  an  ancient  Mogul  fiurnly  who  owns  140  jurebe  of  land  at 
Sukhnr,  pays  the  potter  as  follows : — 

For  every  well  in  a  sugar  fieLd,  two  rupees  and  seven  tukke,  and  ok 
seer  of  goor  (molasses)  per  jnreb  at  each  harvest.  The  same  for  t 
jureb  of  cotton  and  tobacco^  excepting  that  he  gives  a  seer  of  dry  tobsoDo 
and  undeaned  cotton,  instead  of  goor. 

For  a  well  in  fields  of  wheat  and  joowaree,  without  reference  to  the 
number  of  jurebs,  seven  tufcke  and  twenty-five  seers  of  grain  each  luoTflA. 
For  these  sums  the  potter  also  supplies  the  Zumeendar  with  pots  kt 
domestic  use. 

The  length  of  the  well-ladder,  and  number  of  pots,  depends  of  ooiizse 
on  the  distance  the  water  is  lifted.  The  pots  are  a  few  inches  apart,  sni 
if  a  well  is  constantly  worked,  are  replaced  six  or  seven  times  in  a  yesr. 

The  carpenter  contracts  for  a  well  on  the  same  terms  as  the  potto, 
and  repairs  the  machinery  each  harvest  for  two  rupees  and  seven  tokke, 
and  a  seer  of  grain,  or  whatever  is  grown  on  the  fium. 

The  cost  of  di|^^g  a  cut  or  well  (hook)  is  five  rupees  in  the  Rnhbtt 
harvest,  and  two  in  the  Khnreef.  The  rise  of  the  Indus  makes  the  OS? 
ference  in  fkvour  of  the  last,  and  often  renders  a  shaft  nrninrrsciiTy 
None  of  the  wells  in  Khyrpoor  are  faced  with  masonry,  and  when  the 
soil  is  light  and  liable  to  iigury,  a  well  is  sometimes^re-made  fbur  timfli 
in  a  year :  it  is  impossible  to  repair  an  inroad  of  the  river,  sad  tin 
farmer  always  removes  the  wheel  to  a  firesh  site. 

A  pair  of  well-bullocks  cost  rupees  30,  a  very  fine  pair  x\ipees  40, 
and  an  indifferent  pair  15.  Two  pair  will  keep  a  wheel  in  motion  from  day- 
light till  dusk,  and  are  relieved  at  noon.  'Where  a  fium  has  only  one 
weU,  it  is  worked  all  night,  summer  and  winter,  and  the  water  jsn 
are  renewed  every  month.  In  Daodpootra  three  pair  of  bullocks  sre 
employed  on  a  well  in  the  day,  and  the  same  number  at  niglit.  la 
the  Delhi  territory,  and  other  parts  of  Northern  India,  bollocks  sre 
never  worked  at  night  ;*  a  pair  labour  all  day  and  are  allowed  an  Hour  or 
two  at  noon  to  feed  and  repose.  They  are  stronger  and  better  M 
than  those  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  and  the  labour  of  lifting  water  is  leas 
constant  and  severe  in  the  Indian  wells  than  Persian  wheel,  but  the  discharge 
of  water  is  only  one  half.  The  peasants  of  Hindoostan  give  thar 
labouring  cattle  oil  cake  and  l\  seer  of  urhur  (pulse- or  barley)  a  day ;  or 

*  1  have  however  frequently  observed  the  contrary  with  sugar  lands  in  the 
Doab.  iTa 
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double  the  qiuuitity  of  cotton  seecL    Cattle  on  the  banks  of  the  Indua  are 

subButed  on  grain  stalka. 
The  bullock-driver  in  Khyrpore  gets  five  pys  a  day,  and  a  boy  only 

three  pys  (10  shillings,  and  3«.  Sd,  a  month).     He  works  firom  morning 

till  nighty  and  eats  his  meals  when  he  can,  and  frequently  fSedls  a  sleep 

from  fatigue,  in  his  master's  absence.    Some  Zumeendars  hire  bullocks 

for  wells  at  two  tukkes  each  per  diem. 
A  tenant  pays  his  landlord  six  rupees  a  harvest  for  the  use  of  a  wheel, 

calculated  as  follows : — 

Ra.  As. 

The  two  wheels  (ehukur), 4    0 

The  Ka^jur, 0    8 

The  Lut, 0    8 

The  Driver's  seat, 0    4 

The  Parch  trough, 0    4 

The  Nesur  trough,  0    8 

6    0 

The  tenant  is  at  the  charge  of  feeding  and  keeping  the  bullocks,  and  in 
some  instances  repairs  the  wheel. 

The  smaU  quantity  of  rain  that  foils  in  Sind,  makes  it  almost  needless  to 
store  grain.  The  farmer  heaps  it  in  the  air  in  a  high  and  dry  situation, 
digs  a  trench  roun^  it,  to  drain  off  rain,  and  covers  it  with  two  or  three 
layers  of  mats  made  oigondke^  a  kind  of  reed.  He  adds  a  compost  of  clay 
and  chaff,  which  he  beats  into  a  cake,  and  smooths  with  his  hands.  A  heap 
(puUee)  plastered  with  cow-dung,  will  bear  the  weight  of  a  horseman,  and 
lasts  several  years.  I  saw  th^  power  to  resist  water  at  Snkhur  in  July 
1839,  where  some  heaps  were  exposed  to  remarkably  heavy  rain  for  two 
days  without  suffering  injury. 

The  peasants  of  Moghulee  purgunnah,  where  date  trees  are  plentiful, 
cover  their  grain  with  mats  made  of  the  leaves,  and  to  give  additional 
strength  to  the  heaps,  sometimes  put  a  second  covering  of  mats  of  the  peel 
of  iRoofff  grass,  and  over  them  one  or  two  coats  of  clay  and  chopped  straw. 
Grain  is  thus  preserved  in  situations  where  there  are  no  means  of 
transporting  it  to  the  markets,  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  canals 
where  the  people  inhabit  temporary  huts.  But  the  farmer  transports 
his  gprain,  whenever  it  is  possible,  to  the  mud  floor  of  his  cottage,  which 
is  smeared  with  cow-dung,  but  has  neither  mats  nor  carpet,  and  spreads 
it  ia  the  sun,  five  or  six  times  a  year  to  expel  the  weevils  which  would 
otherwise  destroy  it  in  a  few  months.  Wheat,  rice,  chunna  (Cicer  arie- 
tinum),  bajra  (Holcus  spicatus)  and  moong  (Phaseolus  roungo)  will  keep  in 
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the  air  for  three  yeari,  but  the  heaps  are  opened  onoe  in  tmife 
months  to  preserve  them  from  insects.  Joowaree  (maixe)  and  pcHe 
are  more  liable  to  be  iigored  hj  weevil  than  wheat,  and  will  not  keif 
beyond  twelve  or  eighteen  months  in  the  air. 

Grain  is  also  preserved  out  of  doors  in  drcolar  jars  (goondeej  oi  soa- 
dried  earth,  capable  of  holding  from  eighty  to  twelve  hundred  pounds,  aai 
taken  out  once  a  year,  through  a  hole  near  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  aai 
exposed  a  few  days  in  the  sun.  A  small  quantity  is  kept  in  bouses  ftr 
daily  use  in  jars  of  sun-baked  earth. 

Khyrpoor  produces  all  the  grains  and  pulse  common  to  India.  Whetl 
and  joowaree  are  the  staple,  and  belong  to  different  hanreata,  and  aie 
consumed  in  nearly  equal  quantities.  The  district  of  Roopa  in  Moghnke^ 
produces  fine  crops  of  joowaree  and  barley,  and  bf^ree  and  moon^  are  next 
to  these  the  most  common  grains.  Roree  and  Sukhur  produce  rice,  but 
Chandkoh,  and  the  country  south  of  it,  yield  the  larg^t  quantity  of  say 
district  in  north  Sind.  Chunna  (gram)  is  collected  in  kind.  Tlie  laad 
owners  usually  reserve  their  share  of  the  crop  for  their  cattle,  and  all  Ite 
finds  its  way  to  the  market  belongs  to  government.  Indigo  ia  dusflj 
grown  in  the  districts  of  Kyrpoor  and  Oobaro,  and  is  the  only  dye  used  by 
the  lower  classes  for  their  trowsers  and  turbans.  It  is  inferior  in  quality  to 
that  of  Bengal,  but  considerably  cheaper.  Sukhur  and  the  vjUage  of 
Kundura,  four  kos  firom  Roree,  are  considered  to  produce  tobacco  equal  is 
quality  to  any  in  the  province,  but  it  undergoes  no  preparation  beyond 
exposure  to  the  sun,  and  is  dry  and  distasteftd  to  the  native  of  lodis. 
Gotkee  is  frimed  for  the  quality  of  its  opium,  which  fetches  double  the  price 
of  that  raised  at  Shikarpoor  and  elsewhere.  The  sugar-cane  of  the  villaga 
of  Ubdo  and  Napur,  between  Sukhur  and  Shikarpoor,  has  an  exoeDent 
character,  and  it  is  cultivated  pretty  generally  throughout  the  province,  bat 
is  inferior  to  the  produce  of  northern  India  and  the  Punjab.  Sugar-candy 
of  an  impure  colour  is  manufiictured  at  Khyrpoor  and  Roree.  Large 
quantities  of  poppy  and  garlic  are  grown  at  the  Biriyah  Loh  in  the  distiiol 
of  Khyrpoor,  and  hemp  at  Sukhur  and  ekewhere.  Plenty  of  good  cotton  ii 
raised  in  the  northern  part  of  Khyrpoor,  and  in  the  little  diatxict  of 
Shahbelo,  two  kos  north  of  Sukhur.  It  is  one  of  the  moat  important 
products,  and  supplies  the  inhabitants  with  clothing.  Looms  are  ^rtab- 
lished  in  all  the  principal  places,  but  the  quantity  grown  is  not  eqosl 
to  the  demand,  and  a  g^ood  deal  of  the  raw  and  manu£u^ared  matertsi 
is  imported. 

Dry  land  (puko)  intended  to  receive  cotton,  is  watered  before  ploughing 
and  every  four  or  five  days  afterwards  till  the  crop  is  gathered.  Wet  Isad 
(bosee)  is  not  irrigated,  and  the  plough  is  passed  over  it  three  or  four  times. 
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and  five  and  nx  tunes  oyer  fuko  land.  A  square  beam  of  heavy  wood 
aerres  fi»  a  luurrow,  and  ia  drawn  over  tbe  last  as  often  as  the  plough,  but 
hosee  IB  only  harrowed  twice.  The  ftrmem  of  Moghnlee  purgnnnah*  never 
manure  land,  but  weed  it  when  the  sprout  is  a  span  high«  and  again  when 
it  has  reached  the  height  of  four  Ibet,  at  the  same  time  they  move  the  soil 
wiUi  a  hoe,  and  throw  it  up  round  the  roots  to  nourish  and  give  them 
vigour.  Hie  seed  is  soWn  in  April,  and  the  produce  gathered  in  July* 
The  plant  is  oftea  left  in  wet  land  till  the  following  year,  and  yields  a 
second  crop  in  May.  It  is  generally  of  inferior  quality  to  the  produce  of 
India,  but  better  than  that  of  lower  Sind.  The  gathering  season  lasts  alto- 
gether three  months,  but  reapers  attend  only  once  or  twice  a  week,  as  the 
pods  do  not  open  in  suflSdent  numbers  to  require  thdr  presence  oftener. 
The  crop  depends  on  the  swdl  of  the  river.  A  jurob  of  hosee  land  yields 
five  muns  of  dean  cotton,  and  a  return  of  forty  rupees  after  paying  all 
expenses :  after  deducting  firom  this  the  government  tax,  amounting  to  a 
fourth,  it  reduces  the  net  profit  of  the  cultivator  to  thirty  rupees.  Dry  land 
yields  two  and  a  half  muns  of  cotton  per  jureb,  and  return  of  thirty  rupees 
after  deducting  the  cost  of  labour,  but  government  take  a  fifth,  and  leave 
the  cultivator  twenty-five  rupees.  Black  soil  is  scarce,  and  considered 
rather  better  for  cotton,  than  puko  land.  It  requires  to  be  constantly 
watered,  and  yields  about  two  muns  of  dean  cotton  per  jureb,  sddom  three 
muns*  Bosee  cotton  with  seeds  in  it  loses  two  parts  in  deaning,  and  puko 
cotton  one-third,  but  their  quality  and  price  aro  the  same.  Three  and 
three  and  half  seers  were  sold  in  1888  for  a  rupee,  and  three  seers  in  1839, 
bat  a  sixth  less  if  a  purchaser  took  the  pidc  of  the  wardiouse.  From  twenty 
to  twenty-five  seers  of  seed  (ununah)  sold  for  the  same  money.  Labourers 
in  cotton  fidds  get  an  eighth  or  ninth  of  what  they  collect,  which  is  a  good 
plan  to  stimulate  their  exertions.  Some  fimners  g^ve  them  only  a  sixth 
of  the  harvest  sStet  the  first  gathering. 

There  are  a  great  variety  of  greens  and  spinach,  and  among  the  herbs 
eaten  as  vegetables  that  grow  spontaneously,  arepurslain,  and  a  spedes  of 
amaranthus.  The  gardens  produce  carrots,  tomips,  radishes,  onions, 
encumbers,  and  several  kinds  of  pumpkins,  the  egg-plant  (bangan,)  three 
kinds  of  bean,  pease,  kurda  (Momordica,)  turnee,  and  mi:goon,  or  dll 
pusund.  The  leaves  of  the  carrot,  mustard,  and  pea  (imtil  the  pulse  forms) 
axe  eaten,  and  the  root  of  the  lotos  (Neerapur),  whidi  covers  the  lakes  and 
marshes.  Sesamum,  capsicum,  gariic,  and  turmeric  abound,  and  the  last  is 
lued  as  a  dye.  Among  the  varieties  of  spinach  are  diooka,  pullee,  thoon, 
mohra,  loonuk,  mureera,  methee,  paluk,  and  the  leaves  of  the  ekra  tree. 

The  fruits  are — ^the  date,  mangoe,  plantain,  pomegranate,  apple,  grape, 
lime,  dtron,  fig,  apricot,  water  and  musk  mdon,  pistachio,  and  keora 
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nats,  several  kinds  of  wild  plum,  the  tamarind,  &c.  Khyrpoor  pnAn 
two  kinds  of  pomegranate :  the  best  is  full  of  large,  white,  juky  mk, 
and  grows  abundantly  in  the  gardens  of  Roree,  and  at  Ghotkeeinofifi 
Khyrpoor.  The  other  kind  is  made  into  an  add  shurbut,  and  tJie  Mi 
are  dried  and  sold  to  poor  people  who  cannot  afford  to  purchase  msa^ 
and  form  pickle  with  the  addition  of  salt,  dhuniyu,  capsicunu,  and  a 
coanuts.  Unripe  grapes  are  used  for  the  same  purpose.  The  flown  b 
pomegranate  are  employed  to  dye  leather  for  shoes  and  wster  \a^ 
A  refreshing  beverage  is  prepared  from  Keora  flowers.  The  gnpei 
Khyrpoor  is  small  and  add,  and  the  only  good  kind  procoraUe  is  tk 
country  comes  from  Kabul  and  Persia.  The  apricots  are  small,  Itsi 
and  insipid,  and  the  apples  are  a  little  bigger  than  crab  apples,  andn^ 
less  acid. 

Khyrpoor  yields  plenty  of  dates,  and  they  form  part  of  the  food  of  di 
Lower  dasses,  who  obtain  a  strong  spirit  from  the  juice  by  distillstioii.  B| 
fax  the  largest  quantity  are  at  Shikarpoor  and  Bukur.  The  gardoss 
the  banks  of  the  Indus  at  Bukur,  and  several  miles  below  it,  are  ad(fi|kt- 
fill  reUef  to  the  eye  after  the  endless  tamarisk  woods  of  the  lower  bist 
and  rival  the  cocoanut  groves  of  Bengal  in  beauty  of  foliage.  Tbe  fto^i^ 
however,  very  inferior  in  size  and  flavour  to  the  Arabian  imd  £g7P^ 
date,  though  it  surpasses  the  spurious  kind  of  Northern  India.  1^  ^ 
emits,  after  rain,  a  disagreeable  smell,  and  the  leaves  that  fiili  into  vi^ 
charge  its  colour  in  a  few  hours  to  a  deep  green,  like  that  of  a  ^^ 
pool,  and  are  said  to  render  it  poisonous.  The  Kiya,  a  reddiak  ookwia 
maggot,  about  half  an  inch  long,  is  bom  in  the  tree,  and  destroys  die  Ml 
the  people  apply  fire  to  the  outer  crust  of  the  stem,  which  ia  about  tioa 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  and  bum  the  coronet  of  leaves,  where  theiuM^ 
breed.  This  severe  treatment  is  seldom  &tal  to  a  tree  situated  is  P'^ 
soil :  the  leaves  appear  in  about  a  month,  and  fruit  in  the  usual  ooiM  "' 
the  tree  is  cut  down  if  it  does  not  recover  soon  after  the  period  mestioBS 
The  date  is  not  irrigated,  but  low  situations  on  the  banks  of  riven  vw* 
the  floods  deposit  a  rich  day  and  fine  loam  are  most  favourable  to  «■ 
growth,  and  not  one  in  a  hundred  trees  that  are  burnt  perish,  but  tcmf^ 
to  ten  per  cent  in  sterile  soils.  If  rain  falls  on  the  date  when  nearly  ^ 
it  completely  destroys  the  flavour,  which  happened  in  1839.  The  ^it^ 
begins  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  terminates  from  the  seventh  t0  ^ 
fifteenth  of  August,  when  the  people  consider  the  hot  season  at  an  esd*  i* 
the  weather  becomes  perceptibly  cooler. 

Dates  are  of  four  kinds,  distinguished  by  their  colour,  shape,  and  fl>^ 
one  is  a  pale  yellow,  a  second  a  dark  brown,  a  third  light  purple*  ^tfi 
fourth  a  deep  purple  hue.     The  brown  kind  is  the  largest  and  beat. 
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wholesale  price  in  Roree  of  a  mun  of  prime  quality  at  hftrvest  time  is  two 
rapees,  but  one,  and  even  two  mans  of  inferior  dates  are  sold  for  half  the 
money.  From  Rs.  If  to  2 1  are  usually  paid  for  a  mun  in  the  bazar  during 
harvest,  but  the  price  doubles  after  they  are  dried  and  pressed,  and  ad- 
vances progressively.  At  Shikarpoor  they  are  more  plentiful  than  at  Roree, 
and  sell  for  about  half  the  price. 

The  date  is  extremely  heating  if  eaten  in  any  quantity.  Five  or  six  days 
exposure  to  a  bright  sun  are  sufficient  to  dry  them,  and  the  peasants 
remove  them  to  their  huts  in  circular  baskets  (pinda)  made  of  date  leaves 
or  tamarisk  boughs,  each  containing  about  forty-five  seers,  and  tread  them 
into  a  solid  mass.  The  fruit  will  not  keep  beyond  twelve  months,  in 
consequence  of  the  ravages  of  small  maggots,  called  kiya  and  sootra. 

The  date  is  raised  from  seed,  and  sends  forth  many  shoots  from  the  foot 
of  the  stem.  July  and  August  are  the  best  season  for  sowing  s^, 
but  it  IB  put  in  the  ground  as  late  as  October,  and  springs  up  in  about 
a  month.  The  tree  bears  fruit  the  third  year  in  good  moist  land,  but 
takes  four  or  five  years  to  come  to  maturity  in  salt  sterile  soils.  A  fine 
tree  favourably  situated,  yields  sometimes  three  muns  of  fruit,  which  is  the 
maximum ;  a  bad  one  not  a  third  of  the  quantity ;  a  jureb  containing  from 
eighty  to  a  hundred  trees,  yields,  on  an  average,  a  return  of  320  rupees,  but 
govenmient  only  leave  the  cultivator  20  rupees,  or  1 -16th,  and  levy  a  duty  of 
twenty  pys  on  every  mun  of  fruit  exported  to  foreign  countries,  and 
carried  for  sale  to  other  parts  of  Khyrpoor. 

The  people  assert  there  are  trees  at  Sukhur  and  Rooree  two  hundred 
years  old,  but  probably  no  part  of  the  original  stems  remain ;  they  use 
the  wood  for  door-posts,  pillars,  and  water  wheels,  but  never  in  the  roofi 
of  houses.  Insects  destroy  the  core,  leaving  it  to  appearance,  perfectly 
sound,  and  it  is  not  considered  to  last  beyond  five,  or  at  the  most,  eight 
years.  The  English  at  Sukhur,  either  from  ignorance  of  this  circumstance, 
or  the  difficulty  of  procuring  timber  suitable  for  building,  have  converted 
the  date  into  rafters.  Trees  are  felled  only  when  they  give  bad  fruit, 
or  have  done  bearing,  and  are  worth  from  six  to  thirty  anas,  according 

to  size. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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A  cursory  Notice  of  NayakoU.  By  B.  H.  Hodgson,  Esq.  Buiiiaii 

the  Court  (^Nq^ 

Nayakote,  or  the  hither  Nayakote  as  it  is  ofteo  called,  to  distiiigni 
it  from  Nayakote  of  the  Choubisi,  is  the  name  of  a  petty  town  a^ 
district  lying  WNW.  seventeen  miles  from  Cathmandoo,  by  thela^ 
road  to  Gorkha.  The  town  (so  to  speak)  is  situated  at  the  nortlia 
extremity  of  the  district,  upon  a  spur  descending  south-westerly  lin 
mount  Dhaibung,  or  Jebjibiar,  at  about  a  mile  distant  from  tlieriff 
Trisool  on  the  west,  and  the  same  from  the  river  Tadi,  or  Sonjintt^ 
on  the  south  and  east.  The  town  consists  of  from  60  to  100  pskb 
three-storied  houses,  in  the  Chinese  style  of  Gathmandoo,  chiefly  on- 
ed  by  the  court  and  chiefs;  of  a  durbar,  called  the  upper,  todiii» 
guish  it  from  the  lower  one  on  the  banks  of  the  Tadi,  and  of  s  topr 
to  Bhairavi,  all  in  the  like  style  of  architecture.  The  town  formia^ 
a  single  street,  lying  in  an  indentation  on  the  crest  of  the  ridgi^  fd 
is  consequent!;^  not  visible  from  below  on  any  side,  though  the  Ms 
and  temple,  from  being  placed  higher,  are  so  partially.  NayakoteiY 
to  the  late  war  with  the  English,  was  the  winter  residence  of  the  (»> 
sent  dynasty  of  Nepal :  but  as  the  situation  of  the  town  is  bleikai' 
uncomfortable  at  that  season,  the  court  and  chiefs  then  usually  nsU 
in  mansions  still  standing  at  the  base  of  the  hill  towards  the  iMi)^ 
now  a  good  deal  dilapidated  like  the  town  residences,  owing  to  tk 
court  having  been  stationary  at  Gathmandoo  since  1813.  The  £^ 
trict,  like  the  Edifices  of  the  great,  bears  marks  of  neglect,  which  ik  t* 
more  palpable  by  reason  of  a  considerable  portion  of  it  being  devoted  ti 
gardens  and  orchards,  the  property  in  a  great  measure  of  the  ovnen* 
those  edifices.  The  elevation  of  the  town  above  the  level  of  theTri** 
must  be  from  800  to  1,000  feet,  and  the  effect  of  this  elevation  in  ^ 
coaling  it  is  aided  on  the  side  towards  the  Tadi  by  a  fine  forest  rf^ 
trees  occupying  the  whole  declivity.  On  other  aspects  the  ssol  trM 
inherent  to  the  whole  site,  are  reduced  to  scrubby  brush-wood  19 
perpetual  injudicious  cutting  and  defoliation,  the  leaves  being  o>^' 
plates  to  eat  from,  and  being  perpetually  carried  to  Gathmandoo  ^ 
sale  there.  This  ridge  has  a  soil  of  a  deep  red  clay,  and  its  g60^ 
form  is  rounded,  but  broken  by  deep  ruts  and  ravines  in  most  ^ 
tions.     Towards  the  Trisool  west,  and  towards  the  Tadi  south  »^ 
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east,  the  declivity  of  tbe  ridge  of  Nayakote  is  precipitous ;  but  towards 
the  junction  of  the  two  streams,  ia  a  south-westerly  directioD,  the 
hill  falls  off  more  gently,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  below  the 
town,  spreads  into  an  undulating  plain,  which  occupies  almost  the 
whole  space  between  the  rivers  to  their  junction^  and  the  ridge  on  which 
the  town  stands.     This  tract  may  be  represented  as  a  nearly  equi- 
lateral triangle,  two  of  the  sides  of  which  are  formed  by  the  rivers,  and 
the  third  by  the  ridge.  This  triangie  is  a  plain,  exclusive  of  the  dedin- 
iog  spar  of  the  ridge— and  is  an  ekwUed  plain,  exclusive  of  that  north- 
easterly angle  lying  on  either  side  the  Tadi,  towards,  and  to  its  junc- 
tion^ with  the  Sindhu  at  the  base  of  Bhaloo  Danra.    This  north-east 
comer  is  on  the  level  of  the  rivers,  the  rest  are  variously  from  1  to  400 
feet  above  their  level ;  and  together  they  constitute  the  chief  part  and 
body,  as  it  were,  of  the  lowland  district  of  Nayakote^  the  rest,  or  legs 
(so  to  speak  with  some  aptness)  of  the  district,  being  the  glens  of  the 
Tadi  and  of  the  Sindhu  as  far  upwards,  respectively,  as  the  confluence 
of  the  Likhoo,  and  the  base  of  Burmandee.   The  mountain  ridges 
enclosing  the  district  of  Nayakote,  as  above  definedi  are^  beginning 
with  the  Nayakote  ridge  itself,  and  circling  east  back  again  to  it— Maha 
Mandal,  Neija  (north  of  Tadi),  Kabilas  (dividing  the  Tadi  and  the 
Likhoo),  Bhaloo  (dividing  the  Likhoo  and  the  Sindhu),  Dang-mai  <Hr 
Burmandee,  Madompoor,  and  Ghoor  (enclosing  the  glen  of  the  Sindhu 
on  the  south),  Belkote  (carrying  on  the  same  southern  barrier  down 
the    Tadi   to    Devi    Ghaut),   Jhiltoong  (below  the  ghaut,  but  still 
on  tbe  south  of  the  river),  Phirkiab  (opposite  to  Jhiltoong  on  the 
north  of,  and  across  the  river)^  and  Gown  and  Samari-bhanjang 
(running  northerly  up  the  Trisool  to  the  Sunga,  or  bridge  at  Khin- 
ebat),   where  we  complete  the  circuit  by  linking  the  last  to  the 
Nayakote  ridge^  the  two  in  that  spot  pressing  close  on  either  bank  of 
the  river.    With  regard  to  size,  if  we  speak  of  this  tract  as  a  wholes 
it  will  not  be  easy  to  be  at  once  precise  and  distinct ;  but  we  may  observe 
in  regard  to  the  body  of  the  district  inclusive  of  the  north-east  comer 
on    the  low  level,  that  from  Devi  Ghaut  direct,  up  the  Trisool  to  the 
Songa  at  Khinchat,  the  length  is  four  miles,  by  the  road  five  miles;  from 
Devi  Ghaut  to  the  town  of  Nayakote  from  four  to  five  miles  through  the 
middle  of  the  elevated  portion  of  the  district ;  from  Devi  Ghaut  up  the 
Tadi  to  its  junction  with  the  Sindhu,  four  miles ;  and  the  same  from  the 
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latter  point  to  Khinchat  across  the  base  of  the  triangle^  from  theTili 
to  the  Trisool,  again,  and  inclusively  of  the  legs  of  the  district  fm 
Devi  Ghaut  to  Burmandee,  up  the  glens  of  the  Tadi  and  the  Sindki 
six  miles ;  and  from  the  same  point  up  the  Tadi  to  its  junction  «i& 
the  Likhoo,  eight  miles.  The  maximum  breadth  of  the  entire  diitricts 
at  the  base  of  the  triangle  just  adverted  to,  and  here  the  dittanoeiif 
the  road  from  Bhalu  Dawra  to  Khinchat  is  four  miles.  The  oeo 
maximum  of  breadth  however  is  not  above  three  miles,  that  of  the  pii* 
teau  alone  between  the  principal  river,  two  miles.  But,  in  speikiDgfl/ 
breadths  especially,  we  should  distinguish  between  those  parti  M 
have  been  called  the  legs  and  the  body  of  the  district,  the  legs  hdog  tk 
subsidiary  vales  of  the  Sindhu  and  of  the  Tadi.  The  former  of  tbeft 
then,  from  the  base  of  Burmandee  to  the  apex  of  the  Bhaloondg^ 
where  this  glen  merges  in  the  larger  one  of  the  Tadi,  is  only  fromSOO 
to  400  yards  wide ;  whilst  the  width  of  the  vale  of  the  Tadi  in  (ht 
portion  of  it  which  extends  lengthwise  from  the  apex  of  the  YSa^ 
ridge  to  that  of  Rabilas  at  Chonghora,  is  from  ^  to  f  of  a  mile :  f^^ 
we  distinguish  (as  well  we  may)  the  low  tract  lying  on  both  bub 
of  the  Tadi,  between  the  western  extremity  of  the  two  last  va^ 
divisions,  and  the  point  where  the  Tadi  gets  compressed  into  a  iDfl< 
gully  on  the  upper  confines  of  Belkote,  (forming  the  north*es8t  eons 
just  spoken  of  inclusively)  we  have  a  third  tract,  which  is  some  1^ 
yards  in  medium  breadth.  The  length,  again,  of  the  first  of  tk 
subdivisions  of  Nayakote  is  two  miles ;  of  the  second,  four  fflik>; 
of  the  third,  one  mile.  All  these  three  are  tracts  of  the  same  chuscter, 
that  is  they  are  hot,  swampy,  rice  beds  on  the  level  of  the  streiit 
that  water  them,  except  in  the  instance  of  the  glen  of  the  Tadi,  vhie^ 
upon  the  right*  bank  of  the  river,  possesses  a  widish  strip  of  ^ 
considerably  raised  above  the  stream,  and  running  under  the  Nik 
Mandal  and  Nayakote  ridges  (where  the  court  and  chiefs  have  homes)  ^ 
where  the  latter  spreads  into  the  chief  elevated  plain  of  the  diatiio 
above  spoken  of.  That  plain  cannot  be  watered  fix>m  the  Trinoi' 
Tadi  by  reason  of  its  elevation ;  and  as  the  Nayakote  ridge,  wheoff 
it  is  derived,  yields  no  efficient  springs  of  water,  the  plain  is  condeDix' 
to  exclusive  dependence  on  rain.  Every  such  plain  or  plateau  ii,  in  ^ 
language  of  Nepal,  a  Tar ;  whereas  the  lower  and  perpetually  «>^ 
able  tracts,  above  contradistinguished,  are>  in  the  same  language,  tM 
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Byasi.    The  first  of  the  three  is  the  Sindhu  Byasi,  from  the  name  of  its 
streamlet,  the  Sindhu ;  the  next  the  Tadi  Bjasi,  from  its  river ;  and 
the  third  either  Tadi  Byasi  also^  or  Sangum  Byasi,  from  the  confluence 
of  the  Sindhu  and  Tadi  within  it.     The  Tar,  or  chief  tract,  is  numer- 
ously subappellated,  as  Pullo  Tar,  next  Devi  Ghaut ;  then  Manjhi  Tar ; 
then  Burr  Tar,  next  the  Nayakote  hill ;  with  various  others  parallel  to 
these  and  nearer  the  Trisool,  towards  which  the  plateau  in  general  has 
a  tendency  to  sink  step-wise,  though  never  nearer  the  deep  narrow 
bed  of  that  river  than  several  feet,  twenty  or  more.     These  Tars  are 
rather  more  wholesome  and  habitable  than  the  Byasis,  and  capable  of 
more  various  culture,  though  chiefly  of  trees,  since  trees  alone  can 
flourish   deprived  of  water  except  from  rain;   and  thus  is,  in  part, 
explained  the  great  predominance  of  mangoe  and  other  groves  over 
fields  of  agriculture  in  the  Tar  or  Tars  of  Nayakote,  which  however 
lovely  at  all  seasons,  boast  no  winter  or  spring  crops,  despite  of  the  high 
temperature  of  the  place ;  the  Tars  are  too  dry,  and  the  Byasis  too  wet 
for  such  spring  crops,  though  they  be  common  in  the  much  colder  valley 
of  Nepal  Proper.   The  diflerence  of  temperature  between  the  valleys  of 
Nayakote  and  of  Nepal  Proper  is  occasioned  by  the  difference  of  eleva- 
tion above  the  sea.     This  diflerence  amounts  to  2,250*  feet;  and 
the  same  cause  aflbrds  us  also  the  only  apparent,  but  very  far  from 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  fact,  that,  whilst  Nayakote  is  pestilently 
malarious  from  March  to  November,  Nepal  Proper  is  free  from  this 
scourge,  aU  other  circumstances  being  the  same  in  each  valley.     The 
lowlands  of  Nayakote,  consequently,  are  but  very  thinly  peopled,  the 
only  permanent  dwellers  therein  being  several  singular  and  afiined 
races  of  men,  called  Durri,  Kumhal,  Manjhee,  Bramoo,  and  D6nw£r,  of 
whom  more  hereafter,  and  some  few  Parbuttiahs  and  Newars.     The 
Newars  build  and  dwell  solely  on  the  Tars.     The  Parbuttiahs  will  not 
adventure  even  so  far,   but  usually  have   their  houses  on  the  hills 
around,  and  never  safler  themselves  to  sleep  in  any  part  of  the  low 
lands  for  a  single  night  between  April  and  November.     In  the  Byasis, 
then,    are  the  houses  of  Denwars  and  their  compeers  only:  in  the 
Tars,  those  of  the  above  people  and  of  some  few  Parbuttiahs  and 
T^ewars  also,  but  in  neither  do  the  clusters  of  cottages  hardly  ever 

*  The  valley  of  Nepal  is  4,700  feet  above  the  sea. 
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roach  the  size  of  a  village,  and  the  dwellings  stand  for  the  most  pvt 
MDgle  and  eeanty.  The  whole  district  is  said  to  contain  700  hoan, 
bat  I  doubt  it,  even  allowing  100  or  160  hooses  to  the  town;  andUf 
tiie  number  in  either  case  woald  probably  be  nearer  the  mark. 

The  soil  of  Nayakote  contains  a  joster  proportion  of  day  to  likx 
and  calx  than  the  soil  of  the  greater  valley  of  Nepal  Proper,  vUdi 
is  derived  principaUy  from  the  debris  of  grantilc  formatioiu;  uk 
hence  we  obtain  an  explanation  oi  the  reputed  eminent  fertility  of  d» 
former,  and  more,  sorely,  of  its  cdebrated  potteries.  The  hei^ 
around  Nayakote  are  of  inferior  size,  consisting  on  the  northern  ndeer 
pecially,  mostly  of  iron  clay,  of  very  deep  red  tint ;  and  the  saperficiil 
soil  of  the  Tars  is  for  the  most  part  the  same,  the  sabstratoffl  boos 
however,  usually  gravel,  whence  the  dryness  of  their  soil  is  locieMi' 

Tho  soil  of  the  Byasis  also  is  clayey,  but  untinted  luteous  white,  fl^ 
where  unmixed  with  silex  or  other  ingredients,  even  more  tensdooBtkB 
the  red  clay.  The  pottery  clays  are  exclusively  of  the  latter  sort  Y^ 
so  common  in  the  great  valley  of  Nepal,  is  here  never  witnessed  1h 
high  temperature  of  Nayakote  admits  of  most  of  the  trees,  forest  ui 
fruit,  as  well  as  of  the  superior  Cerealia  of  north  Behar  and  the  W 
being  cultivated  with  success,  though  they  cannot  be  raised  in  tki 
great  valley.  Nayakote  has  besides  distinguished  products  of  itsonr 
which  are  not  found,  or  not  found  so  good,  in  the  plains  of  Befar; 
these  are  the  orange  and  the  plne*apple.  The  forest  trees  pecaiarO 
the  district,  not  found  in  the  great  valley,  and  identifying  this  of  Nmi- 
kote  with  the  Tarai  and  plains,  are  the  Saul  (Shorea  robusts).  Bet 
and  Pipal  (Ficus  Indica  et  Beligiosa),  Semal,  or  cotton  tree^  ^ 
Neem,  and  Mohwa.  The  Pinus  longifola,  and  other  mountain  grov^ 
are  frequently  found  mixed  with  these  on  the  declivities  around. 

The  chief  of  the  fruit  trees  is  the  mangoe  of  varioas  sorti^  nuf 
exotic  and  superior,  though  the  celebrated  Bombay  mangoe  ie  apt  ^ 
lose  its  flavour  by  swelling  into  un<iue  and  dropsical  dimenaions;  ^ 
tamarind,  the  Bair,  the  jack  fruit  or  Bel,  the  Kathor,  the  Badli* 
the  Pukri,  the  guavs,  the  custard-apple,  or  Sharife,  and,  in  a  yn^i 
the  ordinary  fruit  trees  of  India,  none  of  which,  it  should  be  ^ 
flourish  in  the  larger  valley.  To  the  above  we  must  subjoin  ^ 
following  exotics  grown  in  the  gardens  of  Khinchat,  belonging  totit 
government.     Naril,  or  cocoanut,  Supari,  or  betel  vine,  pear,  ^ 
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apricot  (native),  and  plums  of  many  kinds.     All  but  the  two  first 

of  these,  however,  flourish  as  well,  or  better,  in  the  greater  valley, 

being  European  products. 

The   smaUer   horticultural  products  of  Nayakote  are  pine^apples, 

(excellent,)  plantains  of  many  kinds  and  good,   Jamans  four  sorts, 

melons,  but  no  grapes  nor  peaches  ^  pines,  plantains,  and  jamans  are 

denied  to  the  greater  valley,  where  however  the  orange^-^bat  boast  of 

Nayakote;,  flourishes.    The  better  kinds  ol  the  Nayakote  oranges  are 

equal  to  any  in  the  world,  so  that  our  horticulturists  in  India  should 

endeavour  to  procure  and  {oropagate  them.     The  agricultural  products 

of  Nayakote  resenible  in  general  those  of  the  greater  valley  of  Nepal 

Proper ;  and  as  the  latter  have  been  fully  described  in  print,  I  shall  on 

the  present  oecasiou  specify  only  the  peculiarities  of  Nayakote  produce^ 

Insulting  from  its  more  tropical  climate.     It  has  already  been  observed 

that  whereas  there  are  two  crops  per  annum  in  the  greater  valley, 

there  is  only  one  in  the  lesser,  because  of  the  excess  of  moisture  in  the 

Byasis,  and  of  the  total  want  of  means  of  artificial  irrigation  in  the 

Tars.     The  Byasis  yield  only  rice,  which  is  not  planted  nor  reaped  at 

the  early  periods  prevalent  in  the  greater  valley,  but  at  the  later  ones 

usual  in  the  plains  of  Behar ;  and  the  like  is  true  of  the  sugar-cane, 

which  is  grown  on  the  skirts  of  the  Byasis.     In  the  great  valley  every 

Uade  of  rice  has  disappeared  by  the  beginning  of  November,  and  half 

the  erop  by  the  middle  of  October ;  the  untransplanted  sorts  of  Ghya 

even  sooner.      In  Nayakote  the  rice-harvest  lasts  till  the  b^inning  of 

I>ecember,  nay  to  the  middle  of  that  month,  and  there  are  then  no 

means  of  desiccating  the  fields  rapidly  enough  for  a  spring  crop. 

The  rice  grown  in  the  Byasis  are  different  from  those  grown  in  the 

greater  valley,  with  the  exception  of  Maki  and  Touli,  and  even  of  these 

two  sorts  there  is  but  little.  Munsera  is  the  staple  crop  of  Nayakote^  and 

of  its  several  kinds,  as  Doodia,  Gouria,  kc.    It  is  of  a  bright  golden 

Irae^  straw  and  grain,  and  longer  in  the  stalk  than  our  rices,  to  the  best 

of  which  it  is  equal  in  quality.     Among  the  seventeen  to  twenty  sorts 

of  rice  grown  at  Nayakote^  are  the  Mal-bhog,  Krishen-bhc^,  and  other 

fitto  deserq^tions  for  which  PhiUibheet  is  so  ihmous.   None  of  these  last 

ea«i  be  raised  in  the  greater  valley.    The  following  are  the  names  of 

the  Nayakote  rices — 

7d 
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Malsi, 

Krishen-bhog, 

IsegOGD, 

Touli, 

Bairiniy 

Anandiy 

Doodrajy 

Charinagari, 

Roodra, 

Manseera, 

Jara  Sari, 

KatODJa, 

Gouria, 

Sfal-bhog, 

Tharia, 

Kala  Goaruiy 

Jhagri, 

&c.     he 

The  Ook,  or  si]gar->cane  of  Nayakote,  is  incomparably  superior  to  tkt 
of  the  greater  valley,  and  indeed  to  that  of  most  parts  of  India.  Thof 
are  five  principal  sorts,  four  of  which  are  yellowish^  and  the  fifth  dak 
red.  I  purpose  to  send  specimens  of  these  to  Calcutta  for  ezamiiiatioa 
Ook  is  grown  on  the  skirts  of  the  Byasis  as  well  as  on  the  decUvilieiif 
the  hills  near  them.  On  the  Tars,  or  plateau,  or  upper  levels^  are  gnvi, 
besides  the  ordinary  rain's  produce  of  simUar  sites  in  the  greats  vir 
ley,  the  superior  sorts  of  Dall  such  as  Arher,  and  cotton  of  isfeur 
qualify,  neither  of  which  can  be  raised  at  all  in  the  greater  valley.  Of 
the  whole  surface  of  the  Tars  of  Nayakote,  a  half  probably  is  devoted  to 
gardens  and  orchards ;  a  quarter  to  fields  of  dry  produce ;  an  eighth  ti 
rice  or  wet  produce,  and  the  remaining  eighth  may  be  barren. 

The  genera  of  Mammals  and  Birds  observed  during  a  harried  tjA 
imder  disadvantageous  circumstances,  were  Nemorhedus  (Ghoral)^  S^- 
locerus  (Katura),  Marte8(Flavigula),  Sciuropterus  (Magnifirus),  Sdnni 
(Locria),  all  common  to  the  greater  valley ;  Corvus,  Pastor,  Cofaw 
Alanda,  Anthus,  Motacill%  Budytes,  Pyrgita,  Phoenicara,  ^jH^flfa^ 
Phoenicomis,  Dicrurus,  Musciapa  Tichodroma  (Muraria)  PicaSy  Pske- 
omis,  Clorhynchus,  Tetanus,  Tringa,  Egretta,  Anas,  Qurrquedula,  Gv 
bo,  Mergus,  Turtur,  Euplooomus,  Gallus,  (Jungle-cock  Bankria,)  Ckat' 
topus,  Perdix,  Coturnir,  Hemipodius.  Of  these  Gallus,  Coraeias,  ad 
Paloeomis,  unknown  to  the  greater  valley,  proclaim  the  guast-ludSm 
climate  of  Nayakote ;  as  Carbo  and  Mergus,  also  unknown  there,  4i 
its  larger  rivers.  For  the  rest,  the  species  as  well  as  genera  are  thou 
common  to  both  districts.  The  wall-creeper  of  Europe,  supposed  It 
be  confined  thereto,  is  frequent  in  both. 

The  commerce  and  manufactures  of  Nayakote  are  too  inoonaiderdik 
to  claim  specific  notice ;  but  in  the  cold  eeason,  in  this  as  in  all  other 
smaller  valleyis  of  Nepal,  booths  are  erected  on  the  river^aide  t? 
traders  and  craftsmen  from  the  great  valley,  who  reside  there  fiir  tk 
four  coldest  and  salubrious  months  (December  to  March  incloaive)  ex- 
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chaDging  grain  for  rock  salt  with  the  Bhoteahs,  both  Cis  and  Trans- 
Himalayan,  dyeing  the  home-spun  cloths  of  the  neighbouriDg  hill  tribes 
with  the  madder  supplied  by  them  and  the  indigo  of  Tirhoot,  and 
tinlLering,  and  pedlaring,  and  huckstering,  for  the  assembly  collected 
at  this  petty  sort  of  fair. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Nayakote  con- 
sist of  several  peculiar  races,  besides  the  ordinary  Parbattiah  tribes, 
and  the  Mewars.  Both  the  latter  have  been  described  elsewhere,  I 
ahall  therefore  confine  myself  in  this  place  to  a  short  notice  of  the  for- 
mer, or  Denwar  Darre,  Manjhi,  Brannoo,  and  Kumhal.  These  tribes 
are  exceedingly  ignorant,  and  moreover  are  disposed  to  use  the  little 
wit  they  have  in  cunning  evasion  of  all  inquiry  into  their  origin  and 
history,  affecting  to  be  hill  men,  employing  the  Parbattiah  language, 
and  pretending  to  have  forgotten  their  father-land  and  speech.  In  their 
dark-hued  skin,  slender  forms,  oval  faces,  elevated  features,  and  pecu- 
liar dialect,  barbarous  patios  as  the  last  now  is — may  be  traced,  how- 
ever, the  indisputable  signs  of  a  southern  origin.  These  men  certainly 
do  not  belong  to  the  Tartaric  stock  of  the  mountaineers  of  Nepal, 
but  either  to  the  ordinary  stock  of  the  Indian  population  (Indo-Ger- 
manic)  or  to  some  of  those  fragmentous  branches  of  it  which  still  here 
and  there  represent  a  preceding  aboriginal  race,  as  the  Hos,  Mundas, 
Gonds,  Bhils  across  the  Gangej,  and  the  Tharus  of  the  Nepalese  Tarai. 
Between  the  last  mentioned  and  the  Denwars  in  particular,  a  distinct 
affinity  may  be  traced ;  but  to  verify  and  illustrate  this  affinity  through 
Tharoo  helps,  is  as  little  feasible,  as  to  do  it  through  Denwar  ones ; 
and  I  shall  only  therefore  venture  to  say  at  present,  that  whether  the 
Tharoos  of  the  Tarai,  and  the  Denwars  and  their  compeer  cultivators 
of  Nayakote,  and  of  other  similiar  low  and  malarious  valleys  within 
the  hills  (for  in  many  others  they  are  found),  belong  to  the  aborigi- 
nal or  to  the  ordinary  stock  of  Indian  population,  they  are  closely 
connected  among  themselves,  separate  from  the  Tartar  breed  of  the 
highland  races,  and,  in  the  hills  emigrants  from  the  plains  of  north 
Behar  several  generations  back. 

The  Manjhis,  Kumhals,  BramooS;  Denwars,  and  Darrees  inhabit  with 
impunity  the  lowest  and  hottest  valleys  of  Nepal,  just  as  the  Tharoos 
do  the  Tarai ;  and  the  Mundas  and  Gorans  of  Chota  Nagpore,  both  as 
recent  servants  and  settlers,  merely  in  the  case  of  the  last  two,  who  are 
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chiefly  mentioned  here  becauae  of  Ihetr  i»articipating  with  the  neei  m 
before  u%  in  that  aingolar  immunity  from  malaiious  aiEBCtioii  wUckii 
not  known  to  be  the  attribate  of  any  other  people  whatever. 

Wherever  malaria  rages  from  March  till  November,  beyond  th 
sanl  forest  and  within  the  hills,  there  the  DenwarSi  Dum^  Bnna^ 
Kumhals,  and  Manjhis  dwell,  and  dwell  exclosivdy ;  sometimes  oolkt' 
ed  in  small  villagesi  more  usually  in  scattered  cottages  eomfdrtakij 
built  of  unhewn  stone,  or  wattles  laid  over  with  plaister,  and  faniiW 
with  a  pent  and  overhung  roof  of  grass  or  rice  straw,  which  u  nm- 
dahed  towards  the  east.  They  follow  the  avocations  of  agricoltonti 
potters,  fishermen,  and  ferrymen,  and  at  all  these  oralis^  asd  dw 
especially  at  the  second,  they  are  very  expert;  the  Kumhals  of  Najibk 
in  particular  being  renowned  for  their  workmanship  eyen  in  the  WMii\ 
of  the  very  able  craftsmen  in  that  kind,  whom  the  great  valley  prodoea 

These  races  of  men  aifect  a  distinctness  among  themselves  wUeki 
fit  only  to  make  an  enlightened  stranger  smiley  though  it  may  po«i4 
indicate  different  periods  of  migration  from  below,  and  of  eetlknst 
within  the  hills,  or  migrations  from  different  parts  of  the  pbuoi>  ^ 
general  the  five  tribes  or  races  will  not  intermarry  among  themselves  i^ 
with  any  of  the  races  around  them ;  and  they  allege  that  their  hr 
guages  (dialects)  as  well  as  usages  are  distinct  But  they  all  d 
themselves  Hindoos,  though  they  neither  believe  in  the  sacred  10? 
tures  of  the  Hindoos,  nor  accept  the  sacerdotal  offices  of  the  Bralunaa 
With  a  general  resemblance  of  manners  and  customs,  they  have  «i* 
trivial  diversities  of  usage,  as  follows : — 

Manjhis,  Their  priests  are  the  old  men  of  the  tribe ;  in  makii^lM"' 
or  other  offerings  to  their  deities,  they  use  no  sacred  or  other  worisff 
prayers.  On  account  of  births  they  are  impure  for  four  dayi:  N 
cut  the  nai^l  on  the  day  of  birth,  and  four  days  afterwards  ^ 
a  feast.  On  account  of  deaths  the  impurity  lasts  for  ten  daj^  ^ 
under  stress  of  business  one  day's  observance  will  suffice  ^  ^ 
moment,  so  that  the  other  nine  are  observed  afterwards.  Zksv^ 
They  allege  that  they  came  from  the  western  hills;  their  priests i> 
their  husbands'  daughters'  and  sisters'  sons.*  Impurity  at  births  li^ 
for  ten  days,  and  the  same  at  deaths :  they  will  not  eat  pulse  dressei^ 

*  These  purely  arbitrary  cuatoms  may  serve  hereafter  as  helps  in  truiiS* 
affinity  of  these  and  other  semi-barbarous  races  throughout  the  miftiintaiTV  u^^ 
of  the  Indian  continent,  the  di^ecta  membra  of  its  original  population. 
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Brahmanii  but  rice,  if  it  haye  ghee  in  it,  they  will  They  some- 
times enter  into  trade  and  service.  Durree,  Kumkal,  Bramoo^  have 
a  general  resemblance  of  manners  and  costoms  with  the  last ;  but  they 
will  not  eat  rice  dressed  by  Brahmans,  whether  it  have  ghee  in  it  ait 
not,  but  will  eat  other  things  of  Brahman's  dressing.  None  of  the 
five  races  has  any  written  language  or  characters;  but  the  inves- 
tigation of  their  common  connexion,  and  of  their  affinity  with  other 
aboriginal  races  inhabiting  other  more  or  less  secluded  localities 
throughout  the  plains  of  India,  might  still  be  managed  through  their 
speech,  their  physical  attributes,  their  manners  and  customs,  if  the  Angus 
jealousy  of  the  Nepal  government  could  by  any  means  be  charmed  into 
a  more  discriminating  use  of  Chinese  maxims  of  foreign  policy. 
Rivers  fitlling  within  the  above  limits. 

1 .  The  SinMuy  rises  from  Sindhubhanjung,  an  oflBset  from  mount  Mani- 

char,  or  the  most  eastern  part  of  Sivapoor,  the  northern  barrier  of  the 

greater  valley.     The  Sindhu  has  a  course  of  about  fifteen  miles  almost 

due  west,  behind,  or  to  the  north  of  Sivapoor  and  Burmandi,  through  a 

narrow  fertile  glen,  which  is  somewhat  interrupted  by  the  projection  of 

the  base  of  Burmandi,  where  the  main  road  from  Cathmandoo  runs. 

Above  this  point  the  glen  often  bears  the  name  of  Jansen;  the  riv^r 

is  a  mere  streamlet  drawing  half  its  water  moreover  from  the  west  aspect 

of  Burmandi,  below  the  Resident's  Powab,  or  buogalow.     It  falls  into 

the  Tadi  at  Narain,  or  Ghur  Ghaut,  being  divided  from  the  Likhu  by 

Bhaloo  Danra,  or  the  bear's  ridge. 

2.  The  Likhu,  a  somewhat  larger  stream  than  the  Sindhu,  parallel  to 

it  on  the  north,  and  separated  from  it  by  Bhaloo  Danra.     The  Likhu 

rises  from  above  the  Kabilas  ridge,  which  divides  it  from  the  Tadi  on  the 

north.     The  course  of  the  Likhu,  though  in  general  parallel  to  that  of 

the  Sindhu,   yet  radiates  towards  the  north,  as  the  Tadi  does  still 

more.    The  Likhu  is  about  double  the  size  of  the  Sindhu,  and  has  a 

course  of  perhaps  twenty  miles ;  it  falls  into  the  Tadi  at  Choughora, 

four  nailes  above  the  lower  Durbar  of  Nayakote.    Its  glen  is  cultivated 

throughout,  and  has  an  average  width  of  800  yards  in  its  lower  part. 

It  is  not  a  third  the  size  of  the  Tadi. 

The  Tadi,  classically  styled  SuryavatU,  from  it  taking  its  rise  at 
Suryakund,  or  the  Sun's  Fount,  which  in  the  most  easterly  of  the  twenty- 
two  little  lakes  of  Gosainthan,  is  thrown  off  towards  the  east,  as  is  the 
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Trisal  from  the  same  point  towards  the  west,  by  the  loftiest  of  the 
SDowy  peaks  ia  the  region  of  Nepal  Proper,  and  which  is  coDsequentlj 
the  point  of  divergency  of  the  nearest  seven  Gandasi  on  the  one  hand 
and  of  the  seven  Consikiy^or  Cosis,  on  the  other.  The  Tadi,  however, 
though  at  first  put  off  in  an  easterly  direction,  is  drawn  round  westerljto 
mingle  with  the  sev^n  Gandacks,  instead  of  joining  the  proximate  Mi- 
lamchi  and  Inalcini,  or  first  feeders  of  the  Sun  Cousi,  by  a  large  ridge 
running  south  from  Gosainthan  nearly  to  Sivapoor,  and  patting  off  later- 
ally towards  the  west  the  inferior  ridges  of  KabiUs  and  Nerja,  wbieb 
separate  the  rivers  Likhu  and  Tadi  in  all  their  lower  and  paralld  coQne& 
The  Tadi  proceeding  at  first  easterly,  is  gradually  bent  to  the  watt  bj 
the  great  ridge  just  mentioned.  The  whole  course  of  the  river  to  Den 
Ghaut,  where  it  merges  in  the  Trisul,  may  be  thirty  miles,  ten  eiit 
and  south,  and  the  rest  WSW.  In  its  lower  course,  before  reacbiii? 
Nayakote,  it  is  bounded  on  the  left  bank  by  the  narrow  rid^<^ 
Kabilas,  and  on  the  right  by  that  of  Nerja.  It  receives  the  IM 
at  Choughora,  four  miles  above,  or  east  of,  the  lower  Durbar  of 
Nayakote,  and  the  Sindhu  at  Narain  Ghaut  opposite  to  that  Dnrbtf. 
In  the  rest  of  its  course  of  about  four  miles  WSW.  to  Devi  Ghaat 
it  confines  the  great  Tar  plateau  of  Nayakote  on  the  south,  JQ^ 
as  the  Trisul  does  on  the  north.  At  Narain  Ghaut  the  Tadi  in 
December  is  thirty  to  forty  yards  wide,  and  two  feet  deep.  I^ ' 
but  little  wider  or  deeper  at  Devi  Ghaut,  and  consequently  is  ^^ 
a  tenth  of  the  size  of  the  Trisul,  which  at  the  Sunga  of  Khinehat  tf 
thirty-six  yards  broad  and  twenty.two  and  a  half  feet  deep.  The  gi^ 
of  the  Tadi  is  cultivated  throughout,  nearly,  and  in  its  uppermost  pv^' 
is  said  not  to  be  malarious. 

The  Trisul,  or  most  easterly  of  the  seven  Gandacks  of  Nepal,  ft^ 
from  the  principal  of  the  twenty- two  Runds,  or  lakes  of  GosainthaB' 
These  lake$  occupy  a  flat  summit  of  considerable  extent,  that  casoo 
be  less  than  16,000  feet  high,  and  lies  immediately  below  the  od- 
rivalled  peak  variously  called  Nilkanth,  Gosainthan  and  Dbanl(^ 
The  lake  more  especially  called  Gosdnthan  is  probably  a  tolA^  ^ 
circuit,  and  close  behind,  it  from  the  perennial  snow,  issues  bj  th^ 
principal  clefts  (hence  the  name  Trisul*)  the  river  Trisul,  or  Tn^O'' 

*  The  legend  of  the  place  states  that  Maha  Deva  went  to  the  snow  to  cool  bU  to 
which  had  been  burnt  by  swallowing  the  kal  kut  poison,  that  appearing  at  the  cb 
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Gandaki.      Its  course  is  at  first  due  west  almost,  for  perhaps  fifteen 
miles,   bat  then  turns  SSW.  running  in  that  direction  for  twenty 
miles,  and  more,  to  Devi  Ghaut     It  is  a  deep  blue,  arrowy,  beau- 
tiful stream,  conducting  not  only  the  pilgrim  to  Gosainthan,   but 
the  trader  and  traveller  to   Tibet;  the  road  to  Kerung  in  Tibet 
striking  off  from  the  river  where  it  bends  (as  you  ascend)   to  the 
east,  and  the  town  itself  of  Kerung  being  visible  from  Gosainthan 
in  clear  weather,  at  the  distance  of  perhaps  thirty  miles.     The  Trisul, 
four  miles  above  Nayakote,  receives  the  Betravati  at  Dhaibung  from 
the  N£.     It  is  a  petty  stream,  not  having  a  course  of  above  fifteen 
miles  from  one  of  the  resilient  angles  or  bosoms  of  mount  Dhaibung  or 
Jibjibia,  the  continuation  of  which  ridge  towards  the  west,  and  across 
the  Trisul,  is  called  Salima  Bharsia.      This  latter  ridge  conducts 
another  feeder  into  the  Trisul  from  the  NW.  called  the  Salankhu,  of 
about  the  same  size  with  the  Betravati.     Considerably  south  of  the 
Selima  ridge,  is  the  ridge  called  Samribhanjang,  whence  flows  a  third 
and  still  smaller  feeder  of  the  Trisul,  named  the  Samri  Khola,  which 
disembogues  itself  into  the  Trisul  from  the  NW.  half  a  mile  to  a  mile 
below  the  Sunga  of  Ehinchat.     The  valley  of  the  Trisul  is  narrow, 
and  without  any  Byasi,  or  plain  on  the  level  of  its  waters,  which  flow  in 
a  deep  bed.     The  height,  however,  on  one  or  both  sides,  supply  numer- 
ous rills  for  occasional  cultivation,  which  is  maintained  as  far  up  as 
ten  miles  above  Dhaibung,  a  considerable  village,  where  the  ordinary 
Parbuttiah  population  begins  to  yield  to  the  race  called  Kachar 
Bhotiahs,  or  Cis-Hemalayan  Bhotiahs.  At  Devi  Ghaut  the  river  Trisul  is 
passed  by  a  ferry  most  jealously  guarded ;  nor  is  the  river  thence  to 
Devi  Ghaut  permitted  to  be  used  for  any  sort  of  transport,  or  even  for 
the  floating  of  timber,  though  the  rapids  (there  are  no  cataracts)  may 
help  the  prohibition.     A  few  miles  below  Devi  Ghaut  the  streamlets 
poured  into  the  Trisul  by  the  glen  of  Dhunibyasi,  affords  much  better 
access  to  the  great  valley  of  Nepal,  by  the  route  of  the  Trisul,  than 
that    which  follows  that  river  to  Nayakote  and  thence  leads  over 
Burmandi.  These  better  routes  issue  into  the  great  valley  at  Thankote, 
and  at  Ichangu  Narain. 

ing  of  the  ocean  threatened  to  consume  the  world.  Maha  Deva  is  called  "blue  throat," 
from- the  injury  he  sustained.  He  produced  the  river  by  striking  his  Trisul  into  the 
snows. 
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Fosiil  ShelU  diseovered  b^  CapL  Hay,  IstEurcpeaa  Aa^tiMiK,»(b 

fmighboiwkaQd  of  Bajgah^  AfghauMkuu* 

The  fbssil  shells  of  which  the  aecompanyiog  are  rough  sketdiei^  wen 
all  found  by  myself  in  the  range  of  mountains  between  the  Dasdii, 
Shikon,  and  Karekotal  passes ;  in  lieust  nearly  the  whole  at  BajgaL  He 
formations  in  which  they  are  found  are  so  Tarious,  that  I  Bhall  1m*« 
better  geologists  to  describe  them>  but  they  are  chiefly  fboiid  is  eoi- 
torted  strata. 

No.  1.  a  and  h*  two  views  of  the  same  shell. 

2.  Upper  and  under  views  of,  apparently,  the  inhabita&toft 
shell ;  edges  carinated  :  it  is  imperfect. 

3.  Tuberculated,  and  conaiderably  depressed. 

4.  Plagiostoma? 

5.  A  fragment  only. 

6.  Grryphaea.  There  are  no  less  than  six  species  of  Grypbtt 
(I  think)  found  here. 

7.  Puzzles  me.  In  appearance  it  is  a  Haliotis ;  bat  I  but 
seen  some  specimens  with  the  remains  of  a  second  valve',  b 
which  case  it  would  approach  the  Gryphsea. 

So  many  of  the  Gryphsea  beingfound  here,  would  argsetli^ 
the  water  had  formerly  been  of  a  considerable  depth.  Kt*' 
es  of  them  are  found)  and  appareotly  adhering  to  the  r«^ 
which  they  cover  so  thick  and  regularly,  as  to  be  ipitei 
coat  of  mail. 

8.  Apparently  a  Univalve. 

9.  10,  11,  12.  Fragmento  of  Bivalves. 

13.  Univalve  oostated. 

14,  15, 16,  17.  Bivalves.  Specimensof  16  very  perfeetanddoitl 
18,  19,  20,  and  21.  Outlines  of  four  species  of  Grypha*?' 

of  natural  size. 

*  NoTB. — ^The  publication  of  these  drawings  has,  I  regret  to  say,  beenb< 
delayed  owing  to  circumstances  I  could  not  controuL  The  foaaik  if^ 
these  are  taken  *'  with  many  other  valuable  collections  of  geological  V 
mens/'  says  Capt.  Hay,  <'  and  all  my  drawings/'  were  lost  when  B^^ 
Shah  Shooja's  4th  Regt.  of  Inikntry  retired  from  Bajgah. 

ft 
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22.  Piece  of  Coral  ? 

23.  Has  passed  into  Limestone. 

24.  Cavity  formed  in  a  conglomerate  by  a  Teredo :  but  the  fish 
itself,  which  is  petrified,  resembles  a  cork-screw ;  they  are  of 
various  sizes,  all  larger  at  one  end  than  the  other. 

I  have  many  other  shells  difficult  to  sketch,  and  two  species  of 
Cidaris 

I  should  be  glad  to  have  correct  drawings  presented  to  the  Society, 
as  the  distance  is  so  great,  that  the  probability  is  my  collection  may 
never  reach  India,  or  even  the  eyes  of  a  connoisseur.  Each  shell  hav- 
ing fragments  of  the  rock  adhering,  will  also  enable  me  to  classify  their 
geology  whenever  I  may  meet  an  experienced  individual. 

It  may  be  well  to  state,  that  I  met  with  no  shells  in  any  of  the 
mountain  formations  between  Cabool  and  Syghan,  where  fragments  are 
first  observable  in  a  yellow  sandstone. 

The  level  of  Bajgah  above  the  sea  is  about  equal  to  that  of  Cabool. 


Proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society. 

{Friday  Evening,  Uh  March,  1841.) 

The  Hon'ble  Sir  E.  Rtan  in  the  chair. 

Gapt  W.  Smith,  proposed  at  the  last  Meeting,  was  ballotted  for,  and  duly  elected, 

to  whom  the  necessary  communication  of  his  election,  and  rules  of  the  Society  for 

guidance,  was  ordered  to  be  forwarded. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  proposed  as  Members  ;  viz. 

Wblbt  Bbown  Jackson,  Esq.  C.  S.  proposed  by  J.  S.  Torrbns,  Esq.,  seconded 
by  the  Secretary. 

« 

FasDEaiCK  Bbauford,  Esq.  C.  S.  proposed  by  J  S.  Torkens,  Esq.,  seconded  by 
the  Secretary. 

William  Mastbrs,  Esq.  Head  Teacher,  La  Marliniere,  proposed  by  Dr.  J. 
M*Clblland,  seconded  by  the  Secretary. 

Library  and  Museum. 

Liardner*s  Cabinet  Cyclopwdia;— Geometry,      1 

Smith's  Miner's  Guide,  London,  1836,  8vo 1 

Chart  to  ditto,  ditto,        1 

Naturalist's  Library;— Mammalia;  Natural  History  of  Dogs,  by  H.  Smith, 

vol.  1st,  Edinburgh,  1840,  8vo 1 

7e 
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Nataralist's  Library; — Introduction  to  Entomology,  by  J.  Dunean,  Bdinbnrgb, 

l04Uf  OY0«        ••••     ••••     •■••    ••••    ••••     ••••    ••■• 

Sleeman's   Report  on  the  Depredations  committed  by  the  Thug  Gangs  of 
Upper  and  Central  India,  Calcutta,  1 840,  8vo.  • 

Society  for  the  enoonragement  of  ^rts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  Los* 
Gon,  lo4Uf  ••••         ••••        ••        ••     ••••        ••••        ••••       •*** 

Oriental  Christian  Spectator,  vol.  Ist,  No.  11,  and  vol.  2nd,  No.  Ist, 

London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Philosophical  Magaxine  and  Journal  of  Sci- 
ence, vol.  17th,  No.  110,  October  1840, • 

London  and  Edinburgh  New  Philoeophical  Magaaine  and  Journal  of  Scieace, 
3d.  Series  vol.  15th,  Nos.  98,  99,  and  vol.  16th,  Nos.  lUO,  101,  and  103^  .... 

Magazine  of  Natural  History,  New  Series,  vol.  4th,  No.  40, 

Calcutta  Monthly  Jounial  and  Repository  of  Intelligence,  3d  Series,  No.  69, 
August  1840,  and  No.  70, 74»  for  1841, 

Annals  and  Magaaine  of  Natural  History,  No  35»  October  1840, 

Letters  and  Papers  from  the  Socilt£  Royale  D' Agriculture  et  de  Commerce 
cie  v/aen  ^leai,j        ■•••        ••■•_      •••*        ••••        ••••        ■•••       ••■* 

Journal  des  Savants,  Aout,  J840, 

Annals  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  per  Gay,  Lossac  et  Arago,  Tome  72,  Odo- 
oer  icVK/,    ••••        ••••        ■•••        •••■        •■•■        ••••         •■••       •••■ 

Glossarium  Sanscritum,  a  F.  Bopp,  fasciculus,  1,  Berolini,  1840,  •••• 

Geneological  Table  of  the  Posterity  of  Timur,  (in  Persian)  in  leaf,.. 

On  Batta;  Manuscript,  (in  German,)  ....  •••        ••••         .... 

For  Distribution, — 

(Notice,)  on  Tea  from  Assam,  12  Copies, 

(ditto,)  on  Bengal  Silk,  12  ditto, 

(ditto,)  on  Jungle  Silk,  12  ditto. 

A  Frame  containing  various  coloured  glasses ; — ^presented  by  D.  McFablan,  ^ 

Victoria  Armenian  Spelling  Books; — presented  by  Mr.  J.  Avdall. 

Burmese  palm-leaf  book  with  figures ; — presented  by  Capt  McLbod. 

A  box  containing  several  impressions  of  coins  in  Sealing-wax  ;■■ 

The  plan  of  the  Gh&t  to  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Jas.  PrinsbPi  Es^.}^ 
presented  by  R.  H.  Rattray,  Esq. 

The  Secretary  submitted  a  copy  qf  the  "Bon  Zeen,"  a  Burmese  Woik  on  Etotf' 
Philosophy,  of  ancient  date ;-— presented  by  Captain  W.  McLkod. 

Read  a  letter  from  W.  Dunbar,  Esq.  Assistant  Surgeon,  5th  Irregular  Carab?! 

intimating  the  discovery  of  a  coal  bed  in  a  village  named  BuUea^  situated  abootl^ 

miles  to  the  south  of  Hazareebaug. 

"  On  the  banks  of  the  Stmcherai,  a  small  nullah,"  writoi  Dr.  DdmbaRi  "t^^ 
into  the  Haharoo,  I  first  saw  the  coal,  in  a  bed  about  three  feet  in  thicknes*i  ^^ 
gentle  dip  or  inclination  to  the  west  It  was  splintery,  very  blank,  lying  b*^  * 
friable  sandstone  and  alluvium  containing  konkur.  The  bed  seemed  to  be  of  gi*"^ 
extent,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  any  quantity  of  coal  can  be  procured  at  tkis  pl^^^' 
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1  brought  tome  •p^ciineiu,  and  found  that  those  from  near  the  surfoce  did  not  burn 
well,  the  other  bunied  vary  well  indeed,  without  a  great  deal  of  smoke,  and  leaving 
an  inooasidemble  quantity  of  ashes." 


Read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Secretary  Busubt,  of  the  30th  December  1840,  enclosing 
copy  of  a  dispatch  from  the  Honorable  the  Court  of  Directsn,  requesting  that  the 
Asiatic  Society  will  enable  the  Government  to  carry  into  eifect  the  wishes  of  the 
Honorable  Court  in  respect  to  all  Zoological  and  Entomological  Collections  deposited 
in  their  Museum  on  the  part  of  Government,  or  by  persons  conducting  Missions  on  the 
part  of  the  Government. 
Resolved — ^That  the  papen  be  referred  to  the  Officiating  Curator  for  his  Report 
Read  a  letter  from  Professor  Wilson,  of  12th  October  1840^  offering  copy  of  two 
Lectures  by  him,  on  the  religious  belief  and  practices  of  the  Hindoos. 

Read  a  letter  of  16th  flay  1840^  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
London,  forwarding  the  28th  voL  of  Archeologia,  for  the  use  of  the  Library  of  the 
Society. 

Read  a  letter  from  the  late  Lieut  W.  Lovsdat  to  Lieut  CoL  Stacy,  with  a 

sketch  by  the  deceased  of  the  Etawah  Chuttree  (in  the  vicinity  of  l^eemuch)  and 

copy  of  the  inscription  found  there. 

Lieut  LovKDAY  writes,  "  I  have  but  little  to  add  by  way  of  information,  merely 
that  returning  one  day  from  shooting,  wearied  and  unsuccessful,  I  was  much  struck 
with  the  elegant  appearance  of  this  Chuttree ;  and  resting  under  its  shade,  examined 
•  with  surprise,  and  no  little  gratification,  the  elaborate  sculpture  of  the  pillars,  of  one  of 
which  1  send  you  a  separate  sketch ;  the  date  of  the  inscription  (Sumbut  1190) 
caught  my  eye,  when  I  immediately  transcribed  the  whole.  I  do  not  send  you  a 
translation,  as  the  Devee  Nagree  is  clear  and  easily  read,  with  the  exception  of  two  or 
three  words,  which  our  Calcutta  friends  will  soon  rectify.  The  inscription  is  on  an 
apright  stone  slab,  on  the  top  of  which  are  sculptured  in  alto-relievo»  eight  figures, 
representing  the  Riyah  and  his  seven  wi?es,  to  whose  memory  the  edifice  has 
been  raised." 

Read  a  letter,  dated  Cabool  24th  December  1840,  from  Capt  W.  E.  Hay,  reporting 
the  loss  of  the  whole  of  his  fossil  shells  (sketches  of  which  he  had  furnished)  on  the 
retreat  of  the  Shah's  4th  Infantry  from  Biggah,  together  with  many  other  valuable 
collections  of  coins  and  geological  specimens,  and  all  his  drawings.  Captain  Hay  adds, 
however,  that  he  had  accumulated  a  number  of  others  from  Bokhara,  Samerkand, 
Balkh,  &c.  enclosing  at  the  same  time,  some  impressions  of  apparently  ancient  Hin- 
doo coins. 

Read  a  letter  from  Lieut  Alex.  Murray  Macorsoor,  of  Slst  January  1841,  with 
caats  of  coins  intaglio. 

He  writes  "  I  have  sent  cast  of  a  Jupiter  seated  on  a  throne,  holding  a 
Minerva  on  the  palm  of  his  right  hand,  a  sceptre  occupies  his  left,  and  the  Eagle  is 
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seated  by  his  right  foot;  it  is  an  intaglio  found  at  Rome,  during  tome  excaTatioes 
there,  and  given  to  me  by  a  gentleman  lately  arrived  from  Europe,  vifc  Borne  aid 
Naples.  The  other  is  an  Jbex  of  the  Alps,  found  at  Pompeii  by  the  same  penea. 
Both  are  cut  out  of  cinnamon-coloured  agate,  or  perhaps  a  species  of  ruby,  for  it 
partakes  of  both,  though  more  of  an  agate.  The  Cupid  1  found  last  February  st 
Kanoje ;  it  likewise  is  on  a  cinnamon-coloured  agate,  but  does  not  seem  a  very  well  col 
gem.  I  cannot  find  the  gold  coin  mentioned  in  any  of  the  Prinsep  Plates.  One  d 
the  casts  is  of  a  siWer'penny  of  George  III ;  curious  only  in  not  now  being  a  cumnt 
coin." 

Read  a  letter  from  Lieut  H.  Combb  of  12th  December  1840,  forwarding  a  drawing 
of  a  coin  in  his  possession  for  my  information,  with  reference  to  the  letters  marked 
thereon.  On  the  coin  are  figures ;  that  with  the  spear  is  evidently  male,  with  a  gkvy 
round  the  head,  the  other  with  a  crescent  is  a  female.  On  the  obverse  ia  a  male  figace 
naked  to  the  waist,  with  a  fanciful  tail. 

The  Secretary  informed  the  Meeting  that  the  subjects  of  the  four  foregoing  conuBS* 
nications  would  be  noticed  in  the  Asiatic  Journal  more  fully,  with  lithographed  draw- 
ings of  the  sketches  by  Lieut  Lovbday,  and  of  the  impressions  of  such  of  the  cam 
as  have  not  been  already  noticed. 

The  Secretary  noticed  the  presentation  by  D.  McFarlan,  Esq.  of  a  handsoon 
stained  window-glass. 

Read  a  note  by  the  Secretary,  with  an  estimate  of  charges  for  preparing  coloured 
lithographed  copies  of  the  late  Dr.  Lord's  Zoological  Sketches  of  Gabool,  aodssf- 
gesting  the  reference  of  the  choice  of  sketches  to  be  published  to  a  Sub-Gommitlee, 
whom  the  President  would  request  to  undertake  that  duty,  in  communicatiou  with  tkt 
Curator  of  the  Society.  « 

Dr.  HuFFNAGLB  and  Dr.  Spry  were  selected  by  the  President  to  form  the  Gsb- 
mittee,  and  on  the  motion  of  Professor  O'Shaughnbssy,  the  name  of  Dr.  Psabsos 
was  added.  To  the  discretion  of  these  gentlemen,  was  left  the  sketches  to  be 
selected  for  publication.  On  the  motion  of  Professor  O'Shaugunbssy,  secoiMM 
by  the  President,  Dr.  Pbarson's  name  was  also  added  to  the  Committee  of  Papea, 
to  supply  a  vacancy. 

Read  a  letter  of  18th  May,  1840  (of  which  the  following  is  a  copy)  from  ProfeosorO. 
FoRBBS,  of  King's  College. 

To  the  Secretary  qf  the  Asiatic  Society  qf  Bengal, 

Sir,  London,  8  Alfred  Street,  Be^ord  Square,  IStJk  May  ISiDl 

1  should  not  have  deemed  the  accompanying  trifling  essays  of  suflicient  importance 

to  be  offered  to  your  Society,  were  it  not  that  incomplete  copyot  the  Jdmial  tawdriJtk 
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haa  been  just  discovered  among  the  MSS.  of  the  India  House.  It  is  a  copy  of  the 
original  Persian,  transcribed  A.H.  IU81  and  1062,  and  belonged  to  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Lbtdbn.  It  contains  the  whole  of  the  author's  Historical  Woiics  except  the  lives  of 
Gh&s&n  Khan  and  Uljayto  Kh&n,  which  may  be  considered  biographical  rather  than 
historical.  I  have  now  the  volume  before  me,  through  the  kindness  of  Professor 
Wilson,  who  for  many  years  was  the  ornament  of  your  Society.  Of  this  precious 
work,  I  am  now  engaged  in  drawing  up  an  abstract  for  the  next  number  of  our  Journal* 
The  accompanying  letter  which  appeared  in  our  last  number  refers  to  the  Arabic 
venion  of  the  work,  which  unfortunately  is  incomplete ;  perhaps  by  the  exertions  of 
your  Society  the  lost  fragments  may  yet  be  recovered,  and  I  venture  to  say  that 
we  have  still  public  spirit  enough  among  us  to  publish  this  second  volume  both  in 
Persian  and  Arabic  if  procurable.  You  have  of  course  received  Quatremer^'s  magni- 
ficent volume  on  the  life  and  reign  of  Hulagon  Khan,  The  portion  of  the  author's 
works  which  we  wish  to  publish,  would  be  infinitely  more  interesting,  particularly  the 
histories  of  CMnat  India,  and  the  Franks^  all  of  which  are  perfect  in  the  Persian 
volume  now  before  me,  though  none  of  them  is  quite  complete  in  the  Arabic. 
Should  your  Society  be  in  possession  of  either  the  Persian  or  Arabic,  would  you  kindly 
inform  me  of  the  same,  and  oblige,  Yours  obediently, 

D.  Forbes. 


A  letter,  read  at  a  late  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  on  the  recovery  of  a  (supposed)  lost  volume  of  the  J&mi  al  Tawdrikh  of 
Rashidud-din. 

P.  S. — Since  the  above  letter  was  printed  in  the  Society's  Journal ;  a  complete  copy 

of  the  Jdmi  al  tawdrikh  in  Persian  has  been  found  in  the  Leyden  collection  of 

MSS.  now  in  the  Bast  India  House  Library.    An  analysis  of  this  rare  volume  will 

appear  in  the  next  number  of  the  Society's  Journal. 

D.  Forbes. 
9  Alfred  Street, 

mh  May,  184U. 

'Letter  qf  Prqfessor  Forbes,  on  the  Recovery  qf  a  lost  portion  of  the  J&mi  al 

Tawdrikh. 

'Sir, 

«  Mr.  W.  Morlet  has  kindly  presented  to  me  a  copy  of  his  interesting  letter 
addressed  to  M(gor-General  Briggs,  respecting  the  portion  of  the  Jdmi  al  Tawdrikh, 
now  in  the  Society's  Library.  About  the  time  when  Mr.  M  or  ley's  communication 
was  passing  through  the  press,  I  accidentelly  fell  in  with  a  much  larger  portion  of  the 
Jdmi  al  Tawdrikh,  comprising  one  half  the  original  volume,  of  which  the  Society's 
fragment  forms  about  one-fifth.  The  two  fragments  have  been  clearly  proved  (as 
you  will  perceive  hereafter)  to  be  parts  of  the  same  grand  original ;  and  it  is  curious 
enough,  that  after  numy  years,  perhaps  centuries  of  separation,  they  should  have  at 
last  met  in  a  portion  of  the  earth  so  remote  from  their  native  city. 

<  That  portion  of  the  Jdmi  al  Tawdrikh,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present 
liasty  aud  imperfect  communication,  belonged  to  the  late  Colonel  John  BaiUie,  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Asiatic  Society.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  that  eminent 
Orientalist,  his  house  in  town  was  let,  and  his  books  and  manuscripts  were  tempo- 
rarily removed  to  the  house  of  a  friend  in  Soho  Square,  previous  to  their  being  con- 
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▼eyed  to  the  family  eitate  in  laTemeMhire.*  They  have  renained  however  indii. 
turbed  in  Soho  Square  ever  since.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  happened  to  have  a  pipi 
who  lived  in  (he  same  house,  and  from  his  description  of  some  of  the  MSS.  I  fdt 
and  expressed  my  wishes  to  see  them,  in  which  request  I  was  most  readily  indn]^. 

'The  first,  indeed  I  may  say  the  only,  work  that  caught  my  attention  was  a  k^ 
Arabic  manuscript  of  a  historical  nature,  written  in  a  beautiful  and  very  old  NmUu 
hand,  with  many  pictures  very  creditably  executed,  aU  things  considered.  On  the 
back  of  this  rare  volume  is  written  in  a  distinct  Penian  hand  "  T&ilkh  i  Tabarf  "  aai 
as  if  this  were  not  sufficient,  there  is  a  note  written  in  Penian,  on  a  blank  pag^  folio 
154,  of  which  the  following  is  a  literal  translation— <' The  name  of  this  book  is  TU 
Tdrikh  i  Tabari,  (the  History  or  Chronicle  of  Tabari,)  the  author's  autogmph.  Tie 
whole  number  of  leaves  when  complete,  amounted  to  303;  now  however,  some  oae 
has  stolen  and  carried  oflf  one  half  of  it,  or  about  150  leaves.  It  was  written  by  dn 
author's  own  hand,  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  706  (a.  d.  1306-7)." 

•The  information  intended  to  be  conveyed  in  this  note,  is,  unfortunately  rvndend 
very  suspicious,  by  the  date  given  in  the  conclusion ;  as  Tabari  had  flourished  som 
450  lunar  yean  earlier.  On  examining  the  work  itself,  I  found  that  the  Moham- 
medan history  came  down  to  the  last  of  the  Khalifas  of  Bagdad  ;  hence  it  could  nst 
be  the  original  Tabari.  As  D'Herbelot,  however,  has  mentioned  two  writen  who 
have  continued  the  history  of  Tabari  down  to  their  own  times,  I  thought  this  might 
possibly  be  one  of  them,  and  in  order  to  verify  the  circumstance,  I  took  the  Peaisa 
venion  with  me  next  day  to  compare  them;  but  after  making  the  most  libenl 
allowance  for  the  freedom  generally  used  by  Oriental  translaton,  I  found  that  the  two 
could  never  have  been  intended  for  the  same  work. 

*  Resolved,  if  possible,  to  arrive  at  some  satisfauitory  conclusion  respecting  the  MS^ 
I  requested  a  very  intelligent  nativef  of  India  to  accompany  me  to  see  it.  Tk 
moment  this  gentleman  looked  at  it,  he  told  me  that  whether  it  was  Tabarf  or  not,  he 
had  seen  the  identical  book  some  months  back  in  a  house  where  he  visited.  Ob 
further  inquiry,  I  learned  that  the  book  to  which  he  alluded  belonged  to  the  A»;«t^ 
Society.  Next  day  I  examined  the  Society's  MS.  and  found,  as  I  had  concluded, 
that  it  forms  part  of  the  half  that  is  missing  in  Colonel  Baillie's  M3.  In  proof  of 
this,  I  may  mention  that  the  ink  and  the  handwriting  are  the  same  in  both.  The 
length  and  breadth  and  number  of  lines  in  each  page  are  the  same,  and  the  paintiags 
are  in  the  same  style  in  both.  ^  The  works  had  been  numbered  originally  by  learo 
or  folia,  as  is  usual  in  Oriental  MS.;  these  numben  still  remain  on  the  second  page 
of  each  leaf,  and  every  leaf  of  the  Society's  fragment  is  missing  in  Colonel  Baillie's 
work.  There  is  no  question  then,  that  as  S&di  hath  it,  "they  are  limbs  of  eo« 
another,"  for  assuredly  they  originally  consisted  of  but  one  work. 

'  Colonel  Baillie's  MS.  contains  at  present  151  folia  or  leaves,  being  as  neadv 
as  possible  one  half  the  original  number,  as  stated  in  the  Penian  note.  The  last 
leaf  is  numbered  218,  so  that  sixty-seven  leaves  are  wanting  to  complete  the  work 
from  the  beginning  to  the  last  leaf  now  remaining.  Of  these,  there  are  seven  leaves 
in  the  Society's  fragment  on  the  history  of  Muhanmiad.  They  are  numbered 
(in  their  order)  57,^58,  63,  64,  66,  70,  and  74,  all  of  which  are,  of  coune,  miampg  in 
Colonel  Baillie's  MS.    If  these  seven  leaves  were  restored  to  their  places  in  Colonei 

*  Colonel  Baillie's  Books  and  Manuscripts  are  entailed  property, 
t  Mir  Aftal  All,  Vakil  from  the  MahM}  of  SatAra. 
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B.*8  MS.  and  the  rematndw  of  Um  Society's  fragment  subjoined,  they  would  altoge- 
ther fi»n&  a  volume  of  2X0  folia,  there  being  still  a  deficiency  of  ninety^three  leaves. 
This  goes  on  the  supposition  that  the  number  originally  consisted  of  303  leaves,  as  # 
stated  in  the  Penian  note. 

The  contents  of  Colonel  Baillie's  MS.  may  be  eoaveaiently  clasaed  under  three 
distinct  heads. 

'  Ist.  From  the  commencement  to  folio  41. 

'Thift portion  of  the  work  is  perfect,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  and  second  leaves; 
but  the  loss  of  these  is  greatly  to  be  lamented,  as  they  may  have  contained  a  general 
account  of  the  whole  volume,  and  an  outline  of  its  contents.  This  part  is  occupied 
with  the  history  of  Persia  and  Arabia  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  birth  of 
Muhammad.  At  the  same  time  the  author  has  inserted,  apparently  in  chronological 
order,  copious  accounts  of  the  patriarchs  and  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament ;  also 
of  Alexander  the  Great  and  hk  successors. 

*  ted.  From  folio  41  to  folio  154. 

*This  portion  commences  with  the  genealogy  and  birth  of  Muhammad.  It  then  gives 
a  minute  account  of  his  life,  and  the  history  of  his  successors  down  to  the  capture 
dt  Bagdad  by  Hdlaikd  Kh&n,  a.h.  654— a. d.  12&6.  This  part  of  the  work  is  strictly 
confined  to  the  history  of  Muhammad  and  the  Khalffas,  the  events  of  each  year  being 
deteiled  separately,  with  the  date  prefixed.  In  this  division  there  are  missing 
altogether  forty-six  leaves;  but  by  replacing  the  seven  leaves  already  mentioned 
as  contained  in  the  Society's  MS.,  the  lacuna  will  be  reduced  to  thirty-nine,  the 
greater  part  of  which  occurs  between  folios  70  and  107  inclusive,  which  treats  of  the 
history  of  the  eaiiy  KhaUfas.    From  folio  107  to  154  there  is  no  hiatus. 

*3id.  From  folio  154  to  217. 

<The  third  part  treats  of  the  history  of  Persia  under  the  Ghaznavi,  the  Saljtiki, 
and  the  Atebeg  dynasties.  Like  the  first,  it  is  of  a  somewhat  miscellaneous  character : 
the  history  of  Persia  is  its  leading  feature.  At  the  same  time  the  author  notices, 
in  chronological  order,  such  illustrious  personages  and  remarkable  events  as  came 
-within  his  knowledge  among  other  nations,  particularly  among  the  Christians.  In  this 
portion  there  are  nineteen  leaves  missing,  and  these  being  towards  the  end,  I  cannot 
say  how  far  the  history  extends— probably  to  the  author's  own  times. 

'  Folios  217  and  218,  (the  last  in  the  volume,)  are  occupied  with  the  history  of  the 
kings  of  Kh'&rism.  How  much  of  the  original  volume  this  subject  occupied  is  uncer- 
tain. From  219  to  248  inclusive,  there  is  a  breach  which,  for  the  present,  we  cannot 
repair.  At  folio  249  the  Societjr's  MS.  commences  the  history  of  Khata,  and  proceeds 
uninterruptedly  to  f<^io  300,  if  we  could  put  faith  in  numbers,  of  which  more  hereafter. 

*  Supposing  then  the  two  MSS.  were  re-united,  there  would  still  be  at  least  the 
following  deficiency  : —  Fol. 

In  Part  Ist,  containing  the  preface,  &c 2 

In  —  2nd,  Muhammad  and  the  early  Khalffas,     . .     .... 

in 3rd,  the  latter  history  of  Persia,  &c 

Between  fol.  219  and  248  inclusive,  (subject  uncertein)     . . 
Folia  301,  302,  and  303^  at  the  end      ....        


39 

19 

30 

3 


Total        93 
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*  1  have  reason  to  suspect,  however,  that  the  volume  consisted  originally  of  more  thaa 
303  leaves.  In  the  Society's  MS.  there  is  a  lacuna  of  some  leaves  in  the  life  of 
Shakmuni,  while  the  numbers  of  the  folia  proceed  without  any  interruption.  This  caa 
be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  the  folia  were  numbered  some  time  after  the 
work  was  written,  but  previous  to  its  present  dismemberment;  and  it  will  be  perceived 
that  the  ink  used  in  the  numbers  differs  considerably  from  that  of  the  text.  The  per- 
son who  wrote  the  numbers  may  have  known  as  little  about  the  nature  and  cont^its  of 
the  work  as  the  writer  of  the  Persian  note,  who  called  it  The  History  of  Taba^f ;  and 
hence,  I  should  think,  arose  the  mistake. 

'  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  in  what  part  of  India  Colonel  Baillie  procured  Ui 
MS.,  but  I  should  say,  most  probably  at  Lakhnau,  where  he  was  long  resident.  That 
the  Society's  fragment  came  from  that  quarter,  within  the  last  fifteen  or  sixteen  yeatii 
can  be  easily  proved.  There  is  a  duplicate  of  the  life  of  Shakmuni  in  the  Socteti's 
Library,  transcribed  at  Devf,  a  village  or  district  of  Lakhnau,  in  May,  1S23*.  That 
this  was  done  from  the  Society's  original  is  all  but  certain,  for  the  same  hiatus  ocean 
in  the  copy  as  in  the  original.  The  transcriber  there  mentions,  in  a  note,  that  *■  there 
is  one  leaf  missing  (in  the  original) ;"  but  I  am  afraid,  if  we  judge  fipom  circumataaces, 
that  ten  leaves  would  have  been  nearer  the  mark.  In  the  life  of  Shakmuni  there  are 
twenty-one  sections,  of  which  about  ten  are  lost  (from  the  seventh  to  the  Beventeenth). 
Each  section  before  and  after  the  last  part  occupies  at  an  average  a  single  lesL 
I  cannot  believe,  then,  that  the  ten  lost  sections  could  have  been  comprised  in  one  les^ 
particularly  as  what  remains  of  the  seventeenth  section  alone  occupies  a  leaf  aad 
half  a  page.  It  is  not  unlikely,  then,  that  there  may  be  other  lacunae  which  may  ha^ 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  person  who  numbered  the  leaves — a  point  which  can  be 
ascertained  only  by  a  careful  perusal  of  the  work  itself. 

*  Should  this  brief  account  be  deemed  worthy  of  insertion  in  the  Journal  of  tbe 
Asiatic  Society,  (perhaps,  in  company  with  Mr.  Morley's  more  ample  commuaicati«B,) 
it  may  prove  the  means  of  exciting  our  numerous  Orientalists  in  India  to  make 
inquiries  for  the  remaining  fragments  of  this  rare  volume. 

*  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  both  the  portions  of  the  work  now  in  LoadcB, 
came  from  Lakhnau ;  and  in  that  quarter  it  is  probable  the  rest  may  yec  be  recovered. 
Mr.  Morley  has  given  an  accurate  fac-simile  of>a  portion  of  folio  74,  and  I  mayaH 
that  where  no  breaks  occur,  each  page  contains  thirty-five  of  such  lines.  Finally, 
such  numbers  as  I  have  stated  to  be  missing,  wUl,  most  probably,  have  remained  ca 
the  leaves  of  the  lost  fragments,  which  may  thus  be  easily  identified. 

*  Nearly  two  years  ago  I  had  the  honour  of  requesting  the  attention  of  the  Society  Is 
some  rare  Oriental  works  mentioned  in  a  Persian  catalogue  of  the  library  of  Fanah 
Kulf,  or  some  such  name.  In  the  historical  department  of  that  catalogue,  one  oltke 
first  books  entered  is,  "  The  Chronicle  qf  Tabari^  the  author's  autograph,  in  the  Aiabk 
language,  with  eeventy  pictures  of  Saints,  his  Eminence  the  Prophet,  and  sundi; 
kings,  very  rare."  Now  I  strongly  suspect  that  the  work  here  described,  is  none  other 
than  Colonel  Baillie's  MS.  of  the  Jdmi  cU  Tatodrikh,  The  number  of  pictuies  ia 
Col.  Baillie's  half,  is  really  seventy,  and  among  these  is  a  protraiture  of  Muhamaiad. 
The  writer  of  the  catalogue  received  the  work  as  he  found  it  marked  on  the  back,  ud. 
in  the  Persian  note,  folio  154,  without  troubling  his  head  about  its  contents.     WJtst 

*  Vide  Mr  Morley's  Note,  page  23. 
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renden  this  •uppotition  still  more  probable  is,  that  the  Jdmi  al  Tawdrikh  is  not 
mentioaed  in  the  catalogue  as  one  of  Fan&da  Kuli's  books.  Upon  the  whole  then, 
there  is  good  reason  to  infer  that  Colonel  Baillie's  MS.  some  forty  years  back,  was 
one  of  the  many  rare  works  described  in  the  catalogue  of  Farz&da  Kuli's  library ;  and 
if  that  treasure  be  not  ere  now  dispersed,  I  should  suggest  that  search  should  be  made 
for  it  in  the  kingdom  of  Oude. 

<  Before  I  conclude  these  hasty  remarks,  I  cannot  help  observing  that  the  Jdmi  al 
Tawdrikh  does  not  seem  so  very  scarce  a  book  among  eastern  writers,*  as  M.  de 
Quatremere  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  It  is  inferred,  for  instance,  that  Mirkhond  and 
Khondemfr  were  either  ignorant  of  its  existence,  or  borrowed  from  it  without  acknow- 
ledgment. Now  the  fact  is,  that  Mirkhond,  in  the  preface  to  the  Rozat-al-st^, 
meutions  this  very  work  as  one  of  the  sources  to  which  he  was  indebted  for  his 
materials.  His  words  are,t  "  Kh'lija  Rashfd  tabfb,  sihib-i  J&mi,  that  U,  Kh(ga 
Rashid,  the  physician,  author  of  the  Jdnu,**  i.  e ,  The  CkMection,  or  Universal 
History,  Of  Khondemfr,  I  do  not  happen  to  possess  a  copy,  but  at  all  events,  there 
can  be  no  reason  to  suppose  that  be  was  ignorant  of  the  /dmt,  as  he  must  have  read 
the  works  of  his  immediate  predecessor,  Mirkhond.  It  would  be  endless,  as  well  as 
useless,  to  mention  other  writers  who  allude  to  the  J&mi  al  Tawdrikh^  In  the  intro- 
duction to  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Kimiya-e'Sa'ddat,  the  author  expresses  his 

obligations  to  the  Jdmi  al  Tawdrikh,  of  Kh'&ja  Rashid,  the  wazfr.  Even  the  very 
thieves  who  stole  the  Society's  fragment  out  of  the  volume  now  in  possession  of 

Colonel  Baillie's  successor,  seemed  to  have  very  well  known  what  they  were  about, 

for  the  fragment  is  marked,  **  or  Jdmi  al  TawMkh,"  i.e.  out  of  the  CoUeetion  qf 

Histories, 

<  In  the  Society's  MS.,  No.  14,  already  alluded  to  as  being  a  duplicate  of  the  old 
fragment  of  the  life  of  Shakmuni,  there  is  prefixed  (in  Persian)  an  account  of  the 
author  and  his  works,  of  which,  as  it  is  not  long,  a  translation  is  here  subjoined.  "  It 
is  well  known  that  the  Jdmi  al  Tauf&rikh,  compiled  by  Kh'ljja  Rashid  al-dfn, 
crontaios  a  history  of  the  whole  world,  both  as  regards  the  lives  of  the  prophets,  and 
the  manners  and  conduct  of  the  kings  of  every  region.  In  the  same  work  the  writer 
hath  also  given  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  India ;  for  he  had  learned  something  of  the 
teoents  of  the  sages  of  that  country  from  (competent)  people,  and  part  (of  his  infor- 
mation) he  had  from  the  book  of  Abul  rfh&n  Birdnf,  who  having  frequently  travelled 
to  India  in  the  service  of  Sultan  Mahmdd,  the  son  of  Sabactagin,  had  held  intercourse 
irith  the  sages  of  that  country.  After  he  had  made  thorough  proficiency  in  the  science 
of  the  Indian  philosophen,  he  translated,  from  the  Indian  language  into  the  Arabic 
tongue,  the  book  of  Patankal,  or  Pataigal,  which  is  a  collection  of  all  the  sciences, 

•  It  has  beea  auggwted  to  me,  Oiat  the  Jdmi  al  Tttwdrikh,  alluded  to  by  Mirkhond,  ftc,  refen 
only  to  the  Tarikh  i  Ghdzdni,  or  first  Toliime,  but  not  to  the  last  three.  I  must  say,  however,  that 
I  cannot  perceive  why  these  writers  should  have  so  misapplied  the  term  CollteHon  cf  HUtoHu,  to 
the  history  of  a  particular  nation,  which,  besides,  had  a  separate  title  of  its  own.  I  may  Author 
mention  that,  in  a  MS.  in  my  possession,  entitled  Mctjma  al  Ghardib,  the  Jdmi  al  Tawdrikh  is 
quoted  on  a  matter  of  chronology  which  is  assuredly  firom  the  latter  volumes,  stating  that,  "  from 
the  Adl  of  Adam  to  the  birth  of  Muhammad  there  had  elapsed  6102  years,  six  months,  and 
tmn  days!" 

7  F 
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and  one  of  the  most  valaable  workf  of  the  sages  of  Hind,  (like  the  KUab  t  Skt^ffk,  hf 
Shaikh  al-rasi.)  It  contains  an  account  of  all  their  rarious  sects,  and  the  histoiy  ef 
their  ancient  kings,  alyo  the  life  of  Shakmuni,  who  according  to  their  opinioiii  and  the 
testimony  of  Kamakshari  al  Bakhshf  al  Kashmiri,  is  the  guiding  prophet  of  the  people 
of  Hind  and  KJiat&.  To  this  work  he  gare  the  name  of  Battmjai^  a  copy  of  which  he 
carried  away  with  him. 

"Since  the  history  and  actions  of  Shakmuni,  who  was  once  the  prophet  of  the  peopk 
of  India,  have,  through  the  lapse  of  time,  sunk  into  oblivion,  I,  the  meanest  of  God's 
servants,  Abd  ul  Kftdir,  resident  of  Devi,  of  Lakhnau,  have  transcribed  the  f<dlowing 
account  of  him  from  the  Jiimi  al  Tawdrikh,  And,  at  the  request  of  the  high  ia 
dignity  and  rank,  Megor  Herbert,  I  have  made  a  translation  of  ^it  into  easy  Petstan. 
In  certain  parts  the  original  was  defective  and  obliterated ;  these  defecta,  with  their 
proposed  corrections,  I  have  marked  on  the  margin.    Deo  soli  scientia." 

*  1  have  nothing  further  to  add  respecting  this  rare  and  ancient  wioric»  eze^  to 
express  my  regret  that  it  has  not  been  deposited  in  the  Society's  library,  wheie  it 
might  be  accessible  to  Oriental  schoUrs.  There  may  be  other  valnable  MSS.  ia 
Colonel  Baillie's  collection,  which  I  have  not  had  time  to  examine ;  and  I  ahall  only 
mention  here,  a  very  fine  copy  of  the  MaMhk&rata,  It  is  beautifully  writtesi  on  am 
roll  of  fine  paper,  laid  on  cotton  or  silk,  and  abounds  with  weU-executed  paintiagi^ 
representing  most  of  the  complicated  events  described  in  Hindu  mythology.  I  bdieie 
it  contains  the  whole  work,  as  the  writing  is  extnmely  small,  though  very  *ii«^«*» 
The  roll  is  about  220  feet  long,  and  I  should  say  from  four  to  five  inches  wide  viiUb 
the  margin,  which  is  ornamented  and  illomined  throughout.' 

I  am,  Sir,  youn  faithfully, 
8,  Alfred-street^  Bet^ord-square,  D.  Foabbs.* 

26M  October,  1839. 

"  P.S.  In  the  preceding  letter  I  have  alluded  to  a  Persian  MS.  in  the  Society's 
possession,  entitled  a  Catalogue  qf  the  Ubrary  qf  FarMdda  JCuU.  This  woik  ii 
frequently  quoted  by  my  friend  M.  Garcin  de  Tassy,  in  his  ITt^lotre  de  la  UU^rettKn 
Smdoui  et  Hmdouetani,  lately  published ;  for  which  reason  I  beg  leave  to  eulgsn 
the  following  extract  from  an  account  of  it,  which  was  read  at  one  of  the  meetiv 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  in  1838. 

*«  <  The  accompanying  MS.  is  a  catalogue  of  bopks  in  the  Arabic,  Peisian,  aad 
Hindu  languages,  amounting,  on  a  rough  estimate,  to  upwards  of  2,000  TolumsL 
It  is  fairly  written  and  well  arranged,  the  works  being  classed  under  the  diffBRSt 
subjects  of  which  they  treat,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  second  blank  leaf  st 
the  beginning,  where  I  have  given  an  abstract  of  the  contents. 

**  *  Of  the  works  here  mentioned,  many,!  believe,  are  unknown,  even  by  name  b 
this  country  ;  but  there  is  one  in  particular  which  merits  attention,  as  it  has 
long  given  up  for  lost  by  the  Orientalists  of  Europe.  I  allude  to  the  original 
text  of  the  Chronicles  qf  Tahari^  which  is  here  described  (p.  10)  as  follows  : — '1^ 
Chronicles  of  Tabaif-^Me  Author's  Autograph,  with  seventy  portraits  of  prophets,  his 
Eminence  the  Apostle,  and  various  princes,  in  thb  Arabic  Languaqb — RARE.* 

'*  Here  then  it  is  evident  that  the  original  of  Tahari  existed  (in  all  probability)  ia 
India  within  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  date,  nor  name  of 
person  or  place  mentioned  i^  the  book,  fh>m  which  we  could  discover  of  whose  libiary 
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it  it  the  catalogue.  The  last  words  are  the  writer's  name,  Ddvar  Bakhsh,  a  piece  of 
information  of  no  great  consequence.  On  the  first  blank  leaf  some  one  has  written, 
barbarously  enough,  in  Roman  characters*,  what  I  believe  is  intended  for  Persian,  and 
apparently  signifies,  'A.  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  Fertrada  £oU i'  but  even 
this  afibrds  us  very  little  enlightenment.  1  am  led,  however,  to  infer  from  circum* 
stances—in  the  first  place,  that  the  book  has  been  written  within  the  last  forty  or  fifty 
yean ;  this  is  evident  from  its  mentioning  (p.  90)  the  DUodn  qf  Sttuda,  a  Hindustani 
poet,  who  died  only  a  few  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 
Secondly,  it  is  a  catalogue  of  the  library  of  9ome  prince,  as  may  indeed  be  inferred 
from  itB  extent,  but  still  more  from  an  expression  that  occurs  in  page  95,  viz.,  *  A  list 
of  the  books  remaining  in  the  old  chest  belonging  to  his  August  and  Sublime 
Highness.'  Thirdly,  and  lastly,  there  is  every  reason  to  infer,  that  the  prince  alluded 
to  was  Indian,  from  the  number  of  Hindi  books  mentioned  in  the  Catalogue,  and  in 
the  list  referring  to  the  old  chest  aforesaid. 

'"If  the  above  inferences  may  be  relied  on,  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  the  original 
'  and  genuine  text  of  Tabarf,  the  Livy  of  Arabia,  may  yet  be  recovered     It  would 
seem  that  an  ancient  manuscript  of  it  did  lately  exist  in  India,  and  is,  in  all  proba- 
bility, there  still.    As  to  its  being  the  tuttognraph  of  the  author,  I  believe  we  are  to 
take  that  expression  '  cum  grano  salis'  as  we  do  the  originals  of  Corregio  and  Rubens, 
&c.,  so  very  plentiful  among  picture-dealers  and  amateurs.     But  whether  the  MS. 
here  alluded  to,  be,  or  be  not,  the  author's  own  copy,  is  a  question  of  minor  importance. 
Tke  main  object  is  to  rescue  it,  ere  it  be  too  late,  from  that  state  of  obscurity  in  which 
it  at  present  lies,  and  to  that  end  I  have  been  induced  to  lay  this  brief  and  imperfect 
notice  of  it  before  the  members  of  the  Asiatic  Society.    It  is  probable  that  some  indi- 
vidual out  of  that  learned  body  may  be  able  to  trace  the  history  of  the  MS.  catalogue 
here  presented.    The  booksellers  from  whom  I  had  it,  couM  tell  me  nothing  as  to 
whence  it  came,  or  whose  it  had  been. 

"  *  It  would  be  tedious  to  notice  many  of  the  rare  works  mentioned  in  the  catalogue; 
there  are  a  few,  however,  which  I  cannot  pass  over.  In  page  11,  we  have  *The 
Mustafa  N&ma,  in  the  metre  of  the  Shahn&ma,  containing  the  history  of  Persia 
(or  rather  of  Isl&mism)  fkiim  Muhammad  to  Tahmasp  of  the  Sufi  feunily,  amounting 
to  i04,CJUU  couplets,  beautifully  written,  and  ornamented  with  gold  dust'  Such  is 
the  literal  translation  of  the  description  given  of  this  stupendous  work,  which  is  very 
nearly  twice  the  size  of  the  Shahnima,  and  embraces  a  period  of  about  a  thousand 
years. 

(« «  Further  on,  among  the  works  on  Philosophy,  Logic,  and  Rhetoric,  are  mentioned 
several  pieces  translated  from  Aristotle,  Plato,  and  other  wise  men  of  Greece,  all  of 
which  are  highly  interesting.  There  is  also  a  Persian  translation  of  the  Mak&m&t 
of  Uaurfri,  which  would  be  invaluable  in  explaining  many  passages  of  that  learned, 
bat»  to  us,  obscure  writer.' 

«  To  the  above  remarks,  written  nearly  two  years  ago,  I  must  now  add  my  altered 
beliet  that  the  Tarikh  i  Tabarif  mentioned  in  the  catalogue,  is  nothing  else  than 
Colonel  Baillie's  MS.  of  the  Jdmi  al  Taw&rikh,  This  I  infer  from  the  identity  of 
the  description  given  of  both,  and,  above  all,  from  the  number  of  pictures  agreeing  in 
both.     The  doubts  which  I  might  feel  as  to  the  genuineness  of  Tabari's  autograph,  do 

*  It  runs  ttioMt'-FtrMU  Kh90iab  Kkwma  Fenada  Kole, 
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not  apply  to  the  JdfiU  al  Ttnedrikk.  Tabarf  lived  a  thousand  yean  ago;  and  BaU 
al  Dfn  finished  hii  history  only  as  far  back  as  a  little  more  than  half  that  pcnti 
That  the  Jdmi  al  Taw6rikh  is  really  and  truly  what  it  purports  to  be,  tis,  thenttfi 
own  copy,  written  under  his  own  inspection,  I  hare  not  the  least  reason  to  dmbt,«I 
have  seen  manuscripts  of  an  older  date  in  as  good  a  state  of  preservation.  Skmld  is? 
of  your  readers  feel  sceptical  on  this  point,  they  may  easily  satisfy  themtelmbT 
carefully  examining  the  hand-writing  and  paper,  and  comparing  the  same  witkothB 
of  the  corresponding  era." 

D.F. 

The  Secretary  noticed  that  he  had  made  inquiries  through  friends  in  the  Notl^ 
Western  Provinces  to  procure  a  copy  of  this  highly  valuable  work,  and  had  intimitiatf 
the  existence  of  a  copy  of  the  1st  vol.  in  Arabic  said  to  be  at  Lahore.  He  ksff 
believed  that  his  correspondent  (a  native  bookseller  at  Delhi)  possessed  the  iroikha- 
self.  He  had  made  some  exertions  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  volnme,  yAiA)t 
subsequently  gave  up. 

The  Secretory  communicatod  the  intelligence  of  the  discovery  of  pap«n  of  ui> 
among  certain  MSS.  volumes  which  were  deposited  with  the  late  Mr.  Ji0 
Prinssp*s  books  at  the  Society's  Rooms.  They  consisted  chiefly  ofHSS.* 
Capt  Herbert,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  notes  Astronomical,  Chemical,  and  Gi>i^ 
gical,  together  with  results  of  his  Himalaya  Survey,  observations  which  was  ik^ 
not  to  have  been  published.  At  any  rate  it  was  incumbent  on  the  Society,  tfao6|k 
the  Secretary,  to  examine  these  papers  carefully  by  a  Sub-Committee;  agreeaU}* 
that  suggestion,  Miyor  Forbrs,  Professor  O'SRAOOHNmssT,  and  Lient  Bioe* 
were  requested  to  afford  their  valuable  aid  on  the  occasion.  The  Secretary  k/af 
reported  that  among  some  old  records  of  the  Physical  Class,  Asiatic  Society,  wen  6^ 
several  Catalogues  of  Minerals  in  the  Museum,  supposed  to  have  been  lost,  of  (> 
collections  by  Coulthard,  Rose,  Streave,  &c.  ftc. 

The  Secretary  reported  to  the  Meeting  that  some  months  ago  he  had  oommBBici^ 
with  Mr.  W.  C.  Hurry,  on  the  subject  of  a  Chinese  Dictionary  compiliBg^ 
the  Rrv.  J.   M.  Callbrt,  and  that  he  had  requested  ftom  that  gentleman  cfl* 

I 

documents  connected  with  the  underteking.    These  were  now  received,  and^ 

mitted.    It  was  resolved,  that  these  should  be  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Papo' 

consideration  and  report. 

t 
Read  letter  from  Mr.  J.  Avoall,  of  the  5th  March  1841,  forwarding  for  pn*^ 

tation  to  the  Asiatic  Society,  a  copy  of  his  **  Victoria  Spelling  Book,"  in  Kmf^ 

divided  into  two  parts,  and  embellished  with  24  engravings. 

Read  the  following  report  submitted  by  the  OflSciating  Curator  for  the  mos^* 

February  last:— 
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"  H.  W.  ToRRBNs,  Esq. 

Secretary  Asiatic  Society. 

•*  Sir, 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  submit  as  follows  my  report  for  the  month  of  February. 

*'  Geological,  Mineralogicaly  and  Paleontological  Dsparfmento.— Proceeding  at 
every  spare  moment,  with  Catalogues,  of  which  a  part  are  now  at  press  :  and  with  the 
numbering  and  arranging  of  collections. 

"  The  two  cases  of  specimens  forwarded  by  the  Honorable  the  Court  of  Directors, 
under  the  care  of  Captain  Trembnhbbrb,  as  a  basis  for  a  Museum  of  Economic 
Geology,  have  been  imported,  and  their  contents  temporarily  arranged ;  but  before 
putting  the  labels  we  have  to  fit  up  the  interior  of  two  out  of  the  three  cases.  Another 
case  is  wanting  to  exhibit  this  collection  properly,  and  several  others  to  contain  the 
additions  we  can  make  to  the  Museum  from  the  Society's  collections  and  from  dona- 
tions, and  for  those  expected  from  England.  The  report  on  this  collection  has  been 
made  and  sent  in  to  you. 

"  We  have  some  valuable  additions  lo  these  departments,  which  will  be  noticed  in 
the  account  of  additions  to  the  Museum. 

**  MammelofficaljOmUhologicalf  and  Osteological Departments. — Several  additions, 
which  will  be  detailed  at  the  conclusion.  I  beg  to  report  that  we  can  make  up 
another  box  for  the  Honorable  the  Court  of  Directors;  it  will  consist  nearly  as 
follows: — 

"i.  Skeleton  of  a  Fox  (Indian)  prepared  by  us. 

"2.  A  small  box  of  fresh-water  shells,  being  part  of  a  collection  presented  by  Mr. 
Stocqueler. 


?  Hn™!  ''^^  *^^""'       f  Duplicates  from  Sir  A.  Burnes*  Collection. 


"3       r50  Skins  of  Birds, 
2  ScuUs 

5  Horns,  i 

8  Fishes  of  the  Indus,   3 


"  I  may  suggest  here  that  ive  point  out  to  the  Curator  of  the  Museum  of  the  Court  of 
Directors,  the  great  facility  with  which,  if  approved  of  by  the  Court,  he  might  procure, 
in  exchange  for  such  specimens  as  he  alreculy  possesses,  some  of  the  many  which  we 
require  for  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geology.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  send  home  a 
skin  of  a  bird,  a  skeleton,  or  a  scuU  from  India  for  which  tome  duplicate  may  not  be 
obtained  in  exchange,  which  would  be  of  utility  to  us  here'. 

"  Three  large  cases  of  specimens  have  been  sent  down  by  Mr.  Clarkx,  Political 
Agtnt  at  Umballa,  which  upon  examination  prove  to  be  the  collections  made  by 
Sir  A.  Burnes,  on  his  mission  to  Scinde,  to  which  many  of  his  drawings  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  lithographeis  relate.  They  seem  unfortunately  to  have  remained  for 
the  whole  time  without  any  care  whatsoever,  and  many  are  wholly  destroyed  ! 

"  Mr.  Clarke  informs  us  that  the  collection  has  been  inspected  by  Dr.  J/mbson,  who 
has  promised  a  report  upon  it.    The  contents  of  the  chests  were  as  follows : — 

Birds, — ^retained  for  the  Museum,      , 19 

duplicates,  to  be  sent  home, 50 

— —— rotten,  and  thrown  away,        22 

Total,  91 
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ScuiU  ttfiih  Homs.^toT  the  Maseum,      • 1 

dupIicatM,  for  aending  home,      •     ••     ..     6 

Total,  ~ 

Honu. — for  the  Museum, ••     • ••     ••     2 

duplicates,  for  sending  home,  •• •     ••     ••     ^ 

Tbtol,  "1 

/C^A.— for  the  Museum,      1 

duplicates  for  sending  home, • 6 

Total.  9 

Porpoise  scull.  Alligator,  Iguana,  Lizard,  Turtle,  &c.  altogether 7 

Snakes  in  spirits  of  wine,  rotten  and  thrown  away.  ••     ••     ..     ..     • 13 

Skins  of  animals  rotten  and  thrown  away. ..     % 

N.  B.  Claws  and  beaks  of  birds,  and  sculls  of  animals,  preserved  when  worth  de- 
ingso. 

Fish  ReptUe*  igc. —  Nothing  more  to  report. 

"  Donations, —  Have  been  numerous  and  important.    I  have  already  noticed  Sir  A. 
BuRNBs'  collection,  to  which  we  have  to  add  the  following : — 
Dr.  Spilsbury — a  chest  of  Fossil  bones  from  the  Nerbudda. 
Col.  Maclbod— two  boxes,  being  series  of  geological  specimens  collected  by  tbe 
late  Captain  Pembkrton  on  his  mission  to  Bootan.    No  catalogue  with  them. 

H.  PiDDiNGTON,  Acting  Curator. — A  collectiop  of  Cotton,  Coffee,  Sugar«  Tobacco 
and  Tea  soils,  &c.  from  India,  Mauritius,  United  States,  Singapore,  &c.  many  of  thca 
analysed.  7  Specimens  of  Burdwan  Iron  ores  analysed.  Specimens  of  the  eaidi 
used  in  the  curious  glazing  of  native  Sugar-pans. 

G.  EwBANK,  Esq. — A  young  panther.    Skeleton  for  the  Museum. 

Mr.  D.  E.  RoDRiauBS. — Apink-headed  Duck,  FuUgula  caryophiUacea — MuseaB. 

Mr.  H.  P.  ViBRRB. — A  Snipe,  Scolopaz->?  Museum. 

PurchasetL-^i  Wild  Geese,  i^nas  indica  or  black-hooded  Goose.  1  SkeleCoa;  1 
stuffed, — Museum.  1  have  the  honor  to  be,  3ir, 

Calcutta,  Your  obedient  servant, 

)st  March,  1840.  H.  PIDDINGTON, 

Actg,  Orator,  As,  Soc.  M£useim. 

The  Society  having  been  requested  by  Government,  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Secretaiy 
Bushby  of  the  3rd  February  last,  to  submit  a  report  of  their  Curator  on  the  speci- 
mens brought  by  Captain  Tremenheere,  and  deposited  with  the  Society  for  the  ba» 
of  a  Museum  of  Koonomic  Geology,  and  in  what  manner  they  were  of  opimoa 
additions  to  the  present  collection  may  most  usefully  be  made  to  it — Read  lbs 
following  report  from  Mr.  H.  Piddington,  dated  26th  February,  1841. 
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H.  ToRRSMft,  Esq. 

Secretary^  AmmHc  Soekiy. 
Sir» 

In  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  Right  Honorable  the  Governor  General  in 

Conncil,  conyeyed  in  Mr.  Secretary  Busubt's  letter  to  you,  under  date  3rd  Febroary, 

I  have  now  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  on  the  coUectioii  brought  out  by  Captain 

Trbmsnheerb,  as  a  basis  for  the  proposed  Museum  of  Economic  Geology.    I  should 

I  state  perhaps,  that  Mr.  Bushbt's  letter  only  reached   me  on  the  10th  instant,  and 

that  I  have  also  been  delayed  by  the  necessity  of  referring  to  Captain  Trbmbmhbbbb's 

Memorandum,  which  I  have  only  this  day  obtained  from  Bishop's  College  Press. 

I  have  incorporated  with  the  report,  my  views  as  to  the  additions  which  may  most 

usefully  be  made  to  the  Museum,  and  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these  may  be  best 

'  obtained.    I  remark,  that  the  Society  in  general  is  referred  to  on  these  points,  but  as 

my  ideas  relative  to  them  are  necessarily  connected  with  the  facts  and  views  comprised 

•  in  the  report,  I  have  thought  that  I  might,  without  presumption,  and  even  with  some 

>  convenience,  as  to  perusal,  combine  them  in  one  statemenL 

I. — The  collection  broaght  out  by  Captain  Trbmbnhbbrb,  is  a  valuable  basis  for 
a  Museum  of  Economic  Geology,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  first,  that  it  is  only  a  - 
I  commencement ;  and  next,  that  it  is  almost  a  purely  English  collection.  The  little  wo 
yet  know  of  Indian  Geology  has  taught  us  that,  on  many  points,  there  are  wide 
diiFerences  from  the  received  systems  at  home,  extending  even  to  the  absence,  or  great 
I  rarity,  of  whole  formations,  and  the  presence  of  others  which  have  no  known  corres- 
ponding types  in  Europe,  or  indeed  in  any  part  of  the  world ;  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  ber  mineralogy,  when  better  known,  may  also  produce  its  novelties.  Hence  we  re- 
1  quire, — if  we  wish  to  render  our  proposed  Museum  complete,  as  a  light  to  the  acquisition 
i  of  existing  knowledge,  and  a  guide  to  future  research,  and  this  more  especially  in  an 
economic  point  of  view— «  complete  English  and  foreign  series  of  specimens,  by  which 
the  student  and  speculator  m«iy  well  understand  their  systems  and  processes,  and  a 
complete  Indian  one,  fully  to  comprehend  and  avail  ourselves  of  our  own.     I  mention 
tl^iM  in  the  fiiet  place,  that  I  may  not  appear  desirous  of  embracing  too  much,  or  to  be 
remarlcing  in  any  spirit  of  depreciatioa  upon  what  the  liberality  of  the  Honorable  the 
Court  of  Directors  and  the  Government  of  India  have  allotted  to  the  Society. 

II.  GcNi/.««The  present  collection  comprises  51  specimens  of  coal  and  anthracite, 
fh>m  various  coal  fields.  Those  fkom  several  other  English  coal  fields,  as  I  learn 
teom  Captain  Trbhbnhxbrr's  report,  are  to  be  sent  out.  To  these  I  suggest  should  be 
added  specimens  fkom  the  Scoteh,  and  if  possible  from  the  French,  Belgian,  and 
American  coal  fields ;  with  a  series  of  specimens  from  each,  illustrating  also  the  coal 
formations  and  pseudo-coal  formations;  as  for  instance,  that  of  Brora  in  Sutherland" 
shire .  As  we  improve  our  mining  systems  and  our  mining  knowledge,  we  shall  probably 
obtsua   better  coal.*    We  require  also  a  set  of  sections  of  the  coal  measures  of 

•  It  may  be  perhaps  doubted  if  our  Indian  ooal  has  yet  had  fair  play !  The  amount  of  our 
experiments  as  yet  leems  to  have  been,  the  burning  of  Indian  and  English  Coal  upon  grates  and  in 
f^imaces  made  for  the  latter,  and  then  to  pronounce  the  Indian  coal  as  inferior  I  It  it  to  no  doubt, 
but  It  might  produee  far  better  results  in  grates  and  in  fttrnaoes  adapted  to  ft,  on  the  principle 
that  every  kind  of  coal  requires  a  difTerent  arrangement  of  these,  to  produce  its  maximum  ellbct. 
Thla  remark  is  not  perhaps  exactly  in  place  here,  but  the  importance  of  the  sulideet  may  excuse 
its  iatrodnetion. 
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difterent  dutricU.  These  are  not  always  published,  but  mauy  of  those  which  ir  bM 
so  may  perhaps  be  obtained  for  us  by  the  Honorable  Court,  through  Mr.  \h  u 
BacHJs,  or  by  the  efforts  of  memben  and  friends  of  the  Society  through  their  cobo» 
tions  at  home. 

I  allude  to  American  specimens  here,  and  shall  have  occasion  to  do  so  sgain  in  Ik 
course  of  this  report,  because  there  are  peculiarities  connected  with  the  Geolo([T  i 
both  North  and  South  America,  which  render  every  light  obtainable  firen  thit 
countries  of  the  greatest  interest  to  us.  The  use  of  anthracite  in  metnilugiai 
operations,  is  but  recent  in  Bngland,  and  1  am  not  aware  that  it  has  yet  been  used  tiw 
for  steamers,  though  the  Americans  are  said  to  use  it  very  extensively  in  tba 
ateam-boats.  Models  of  all  kinds  of  anthracite  furnaces  are  an  object  of  nod 
importance  to  India,  where  this  combustible  is  so  often  found. 

III.  Iron  Ores  and  SmeUmgs.-^The  collection  comprises  about  forty  specinoitf 
iron  ores,  their  lodes,  smeltings,  and  slags.  We  must  recollect,  in  relatioa  to  iki 
most  important  metal,  in  which  India  is  so  rich,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  ih 
Indian  ores  of  it,  are  varieties  of  the  black  or  prokwided  class,  as  magnetic  iroB4^ 
titaniferous  iron-sand,  iron,  glance,  &c.  though  we  have,  as  in  Burdwan,  sBdnu; 
other  places  plenty  of  the  other  kinds,  of  the  finest  quality,  while  the  majority  of  III 
English  wrought  ores  belong  to  the  Ked  and  Brown,  or  peroseided  and  csibttiu' 
classes.  Again:  the  whole  system  of  Bngliah  iion-smelting  in  the  present  dsyiiw 
of  smelting  by  coke;  whereas  the  finest  Buropean  irons,  as  the  Swedish,  Bisctyii, 
Catalonian,  some  of  the  German,  and  all  our  fine  Indian  irons,  are  msdebyth 
charcoal  process.  Many  of  our  rich  ores  are  moreover  situated  where  wood  is  abosM 
and  even  a  nuisance,  and  likely  to  be  so  for  a  long  period  of  yean;  while eod 
(or  coke)  were  it  only  from  the  want  of  roads,  must  be  for  a  long  time  outofih 
question  in  such  situations,  to  say  nothing  of  the  limestone. 

Hence  I  should  say,  that  it  is  a  great  desideratum  in  an  Indian  Museum,  to  poa* 
specimens  of  the  Spanish,  Swedish,  German,  Coxsican,  Blbese,  Pyreneean,  andote 
ores  of  iron,  of  known  fine  qualities,  worked  by  charcoal  only,  and  often  »Sk^ 
excellent  iron  at  a  single  operation,  as  many  of  our  simple  native  smeltings  ars  ksiB 
to  do.  As  a  guide  to  the  Indian  speculator,  these  ores,  with  detcripttons  or  bm^ 
of  their  furnaces,  and  full  accounts  of  their  processes  (when  these  are  not  to  be  tasi 
in  standard  works  of  easy  reference  here)  may  be  invaluable,  as  shewing  bin  k* 
to  direct  his  efforts  most  advantageously  and  upon  a  scale,  perhaps^  better  suited  to^ 
means  than  are  the  vast  operations  which  the  Bnglidi  iron-mwter,  from  the  oon&i' 
rates  of  profit,  and  excessive  competition  at  home,  finds  indispensable.  I  may  t^'^ 
reference  to  this  matter,  that  strange  as  it  may  appear  to  those  unacquainted  f^ 
the  subject,  there  is  scarcely  any  question  of  metallurgic  chemistry  upon  wbick* 
little  is  known  as  that  of  the  ores  of  iron  ! 

IV.  Tin  Ores.-^ln  this  department  the  collection  is  very  complete;  from  the  h^ 
and  ores,  their  roasting,  stamping,  washing,  and  smelting,  down  to  the  refuse  (^t* 
furnaces.  In  a  word,  almost  nothing  is  here  wanting,  and  I  embrace  with  pletf"" 
this  opportunity  of  saying  that  the  mass  of  the  specimens  in  all  classes  appeanc^'' 
what  may  truly  be  called  working  specimens,  as  distinguished  from  the  show  special* 
of  the  mineralogist's  cabinets,  and  thus  of  much  higher  value  for  our  purpose. 

The  Tin  assortment  consists  of  about  2U  specimens  of  ores  and  lodes  of  various  ki"^ 
and  of  about  24  of  the  ore  in  various  states  of  preparation,  its  smeltings,  refofs,  Ac* 
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Tin  is  an  ore  little  found  except  in  England,  or  in  the  Kastem  islands,  and  Malayan 
Peninsula  (we  know  nothing  of  the  Tin  mines  of  Mawar  or  Ava)  but  with  such  additi- 
ons as  we  shall  be  able  to  make  to  the  collection,  from  specimens  already  in  the  Muse- 
um, we  may  consider  it  as  tolerably  complete  with  respect  to  this  metal.  The  desiderata 
are^good  accounts  of  the  Saxon  and  Bohemian  works,  and  ores,  with  specimens.  Of 
the  Chinese  and  Malay  Tin  smeltings  of  the  Eastern  Islands,  with  samples  of  their 
ores;  and  specially  of  their  refuse  or  slags,  which  last  are  probably  well  worth  exami* 
nation.  It  is  said  that  both  silver  and  gold  have  been  found  in  them ;  and  there  is  a  des- 
cription of  Tin  brought  from  Borneo,  which  is  sold  to  the  Chinese  at  Sooloo,  and  other 
places,  for  exportation,  at  a  very  high  price;  this  is  said  to  contain  one  or  both  of  the 
precious  metals.  For  our  Eastern  provinces,  the  investigation  of  every  fact  of  this 
kind  is  of  high  importance. 

V.  Copper, — The  copper  ores  are  about  seventy  in  number.  They  are  also 
mostly  an  English  assortment,  comprising  only  the  ores  most  usually  found  and 
worked  in  England.  Several  of  the  Indian,  Asiatic,*  and  American  copper-ores 
now  in  the  Museum,  will  form  valuable  additions  to  this  series.  Our  desiderata  here 
are  however  numerous,  we  require  some  of  the  continental  ores  of  Europe,  and  a  series 
from  South  America,  especially  of  those  which  exhibit  tfi^  mixtures  (or  combinations) 
of  copper  and  silver,  or  copper  and  gold.  We  are  promised,  I  observe,  as  with  the 
tin  ores,  samples  of  the  English  ore  in  all  the  stages  of  its  progress,  from  the  mine  till 
it  leaves  the  smelting  house,  with  its  slags,  which  are  so  instructive  to  the  working 
speculator.  But  we  require  these  both  from  England,  where  the  smelting  of  copper 
is  a  separate  trade,  and  the  poorest  ores  are  turned  to  the  best  account,  and  where  all  is 
performed  by  coke ;  and  also  from  such  countries  as  South  America,  many  parts  of 
Germany,  &c.  where  charcoal  alone  is  used.  It  is  evident  that  even  under  the  most 
scientific  management,  the  modes  of  smelting,  as  governed  by  the  fuel,  must  greatly 
influence  results.  The  preceding  remarks  (at  p.  9.)  on  the  fuel,  which  may 
be  available  in  certain  situations,  fully  apply  to  copper  as  to  iron  works. 

VI.  Lead  Ores. — We  have  but  nine  of  these  (of  but  one  or  two  varieties)  in  the 
collection ;  and  these  again,  with  one  or  two  expections,  of  the  commonest  kinds. 
Every  thing  therefore  is  to  be  acquired  in  this  department.  We  can  supply  something 
as  to  Indian  specimens  from  the  Museum.  The  lead  ores,  independent  of  their  value  as 
lead,  deserve  high  attention,  particularly  those  of  the  argentiferous  class,  which  in 
fact  run  into  the  silver  ores,  containing  at  times  so  much  silver,  as  to  render  the  lead  of 
little  or  no  importance.  ^ 

VII.  Antimony t  Manganuf,  Zinc,  and  70tfKrtKin.— We  have  in  the  collection  but 
eight  or  ten  specimens  in  all  of  the  three  first  of  these  metals,  though  they  are  all 
of  Importance ;  we  shall  be  able  to  supply  a  few  firom  the  Society's,  but  we  may  say 
pretty  nearly,  that  every  thing  is  wanting  in  this  section.  The  Indian  and  Eastern 
ores  of  antimony  aro  deserving  of  great  attention,  for  none  of  them  have  been  yet 
examined,  and  they  are  so  commonly  met  with,  that  some  will  no  doubt  in  the  end 
he  found  to  belong  to  the  class  of  antimonial  silver  ores.  I  mention  the  auriferous 
Tellttrium  in  the  section  on  gold.  Captain  Trkmbnhrbrb's  paper  announces,  I  oh- 
serve,  an  assortment  of  ores  and  specimens  relating  to  zinc  and  the  manufSeu^ture  of  brass. 

•  Asiatic  copper  oret.  With  reference  to  my  remarks  at  pp.  4  ft  5, 1  may  mentioa  here  as  a 
confirmation,  that  we  have  in  Colonel  Bnmey's  collection  of  minerals  ttom  Ava,  an  ore  of  copper 
(with  tho  same  half-roasted  from  the  Burmese  workings)  which  is  certainly  not  a  common  one,  and 
perhape  new  to  the  English  miner  at  least. 
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VIII.  ^tfoer.— We  have  but  three  of  these  ores,  but  we  shall  be  able  toiapply 
several  South  American,  and  other  specimens,  from  the  Society's  collections.  Ve 
require,  however,  series  of  the  European  and  American  silver  ores  with  their  loda^ 
preparations,  and  smeltings.  I  mention  particularly  here,  the  Mexican  and  PereTia 
silver  ores,  because  some  of  them  would,  from  their  earthy  appearance,  and  the  mli 
proportion  of  metal  they  contain,  be  passed  by  as  mere  red  earthy  soib  or  iroa  on^ 
which  in  fiu:t  they  are.  Some  of  these  ores  are  from  the  staples  of  some  of  the  greet  niia 
of  Mejuco  and  Peru,  and  it  may  be  possible,  that  we  have  also  deposits  of  these  orei « 
the  flanks  of  the  Western  Ghauts ;  or  in  other  situations  of  which  the  gedogieil 
features  approach  to  those  of  South  America,  though  upon  a  smaller  scale. 

"  IX.  GoU.— There  are  no  ores  of  this  metal  in  the  collection,  and  but  veiy  few  ii 
the  Museum.  It  is  indeed  generally  obtained  from  washings,  but  it  is  of  impoitiw 
to  us  to  have  specimens  of  all  its  ores,  particularly  of  the  auriferous  iron  ores,  isdof 
the  telluretted  gold  ores  of  Hungary,  which  so  much  approach  those  of  sntinaf 
We  require  also  the  alluvial  and  diluvial  soils  in  which  gold  is  found ;  and  etpedi}- 
ly  drawings  or  models  of  the  American  washing-frames,  which  are  so  extensirelysM^ 
at  the  gold-washings  of  Virginia,  Georgia,  and  the  Carolinas.  These  are  cheap  ad 
effective,  and  perform  so  much  woriL  in  a  day,  that  many  tracts  which  had  fomoif 
been  abandoned  by  the  gold- washers  as  too  poor,  have  been  washed  overagaiatti 
good  profit.  It  is  evident  that  this  is  what  is  required  for  the  gold-washia|itf 
Southern  India,  (and  for  the  auriferous  sands  of  our  rivers,  where  labour,  tbo^k 
cheap,  is  made  dear  by  being  applied  in  the  expensive  and  wasteful  pncaMrf 
hand-washings. 

"  X.  Quicktilver.^There  are  no  ores  of  quicksilver  in  the  collection.  WeiluB 
perhaps  be  able  to  supply  one  or  two,  but  this  metal  is  both  so  important  u  • 
article  of  commerce,  and  as  an  agent  in  the  separation  of  the  precious  metals  kj 
amalgamation,  that  we  should  by  all  means  obtain  an  assortment  of  its  few  (A 
and  specimens  of  the  deposits  in  which  they  occur,  from  Spain,  Idria,  sad  Sotfi 
America.  We  shall  not  I  hope  be  thought  too  sanguine  if  we  hope  that  when  dc 
nunr  'rous  carboniferous  deposits  of  India  are  better  known  and  studied,  msrcsi 
may  be  found.  We  know  that  it  exists  abundantly  in  Yuuan,  most  probably  n^ 
formations  in  which  it  has  always,  hitherto  been  found,  and  it  ie  therafois  qas 
possible  that  it  may  be  found  on  oar  Eastern  (Assam  or  Cacher)  frontier.  U^ 
silver,  one  or  two  of  its  known  ores  might  easily  be  passed  over.  The  netilfc- 
looking  ores  of  any  mineral  we  know,  are  sure  to  attract  attention ;  it  is  t^ 
rubbish-like,  earthy-looking  ones,  therefore,  which  specially  demand  a  place  a' 
Museum  of  Instruction. 

'*  XI.  ilrwnie.— We  should  not  omit  to  collect  all  the  ores  and  lodes  of  this  n^ 
which  so  much  abounds  in  India  and  to  the  eastward.  Independent  of  its  Ttloev 
an  artide  of  commerce,  its  frequent  association  with  the  precious  metals  aij 
induce  a  hope  that  a  careful  examination  of  its  ores  might  lead  to  some  discoveo* 
It  is  probable  that  we  are  yet  frir  from  knowing  all  the  combinations  of  this  ?f^ 
of  the  metals  with  others. 

"  XII.  Bismuth,  Cobalt,  Chrome,  and  Ntdb/.— The  orer,  lodes,  and  eveiy  «^  ^ 
information  relative  to  these  metals,  should  not  be  neglected.    Some  of  tbMS  ^ 
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but  Kttle  known,  and  new  onet  it  is  possible  may  be  discoTered.  The  uses  of  some 
of  them  (Bismnthy  Cobalt,  and  Nickel)  are  probably  only  limited  by  their  prices, 
and  what  they,  or  other  metals  now  almost  considered  as  curiosities,  might  become, 
if  more  abundant,  the  history  of  Chrome  folly  testifies. 

'*  XIII.  Alvm,  Soda,  Borax,  Ambtr, — Specimens  of  the  Alum-slates  of  Europe,  of  the 
.Soda  earths  of  Egypt  and  India,  of  the  Borax  and  Boracic  acids  of  Italy  and  Thibet, 
and  of  the  Indian  ambers,  are  also  desiderata.  In  reference  to  one  of  these  only, 
I  may  mention  that  I  have  ascertained  that  the  soda  earths  of  India  may  be  puriSed 
and  discoloured  by  a  very  simple  process,  and  thus  great  tracts  of  land  now  barren 
and  Talueless,  may  yield  mpi  as  Taluable  as  the  barilla-fields  of  Spain,  or  the  kelp- 
shorea  of  Scotland. 

"  XIV.  Agrieultwrdl  Geo^gy.-^aptain  TnBMBNHiBns's  report  adverts  so  ably  to 
the  now  well  recognised  importance  of  this  branch  of  the  science,  that  no  remarks  of 
mine  in  this  respect  are  necoseaiy.  The  collection  contains  a  few  specimens  of 
■oils  firom  Comwall,  but  there  are  no  labels  or  descriptions  with  thenu  Capt. 
TnBMXNBBSRB  iufonnod  me,  that  on  account  of  his  hurried  departure,  he  was  no. 
able  to  find  his  notes,  but  hoped  to  be  able  to  send  them  to  me.  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  contributing,  from  my  own  cabinet  of  soils,  about  forty  specimens  of 
Cotton,  Sugar,  Tobacco,  and  Tea  soils  ;  many  of  which  are  analysed.  These  are  from 
America,  the  Mauritins,  Singapore,  various  parts  of  India,  &c.;  and  I  am  advised  by 
Mr.  Stikbman,  Secretary  to  the  East  India  and  China  Association,  that  through  the 
active  assistance  of  Lord  John  Russbll  and  Sir  John  Cam  Hobhousb,  a  chest  of 
West  India  Sugar  soils  is  now  on  iU  way  to  me  on  the  ship  "  Lord  Melbourne," 
for  the  purpose  of  comparative  analysis  with  those  of  India  and  the  Mauritius. 
A  great  desiderata  here  aro  Sugar  soils  from  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  from 
Demeraza ;  for  it  is  evident,  that  for  Bengal  the  analogy  mainly  to  be  looked  for  is 
that  between  soils  forming,  as  here,  the  alluvion  of  rivers.  The  volcanic  soils  are 
mofra  likely  to  prove  guides  for  those  of  Central  and  Western  India.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  we  require  for  India  not  only  the  soils  for  tropical  pioducj||yis, 
but  those  also  for  the  productions  of  temperate  climates.  At  this  moment,  for 
ezninple,  one  of  the  most  valuable  acquisitions  we  could  obtain,  would  be  a  few 
specimens  of  soils  from  the  hop  gardens  of  Kent  and  Sussex  !  as  a  guide  to  the 
gentlemen  who  ara  so  lealously  endeavouring  to  introduce  that  valuable  plant.* 
In  this  department,  then,  nothing  can  come  amiss  to  us  ;  for  we  may  always  dispose 
most  advantageously  of  every  thing*  I  forbear,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  entering 
into  the  list  of  what  we  principally  requiro. 

**  XV.  Mtwral  Msmirei.— The  Mineral  manures,  from  the  peat  of  the  jheels,  so 
extensively  need  in  India,  to  gypsum,  which  is  now  the  main  support  of  a  lai^e 
portion  of  the  agricidture  of  the  older  American  states,  though  its  use  is  unknown 
here,  should  not  be  omitted  in  our  collection.  The  kunkers  of  all  kinds  might, 
tbeve  is  no  doubt,  be  often  available  as  a  valuable  manure,  if  their  use  as  such 
vms  known. 

•  SjMdiueiu  of  the  soils  of  the  best  »heep>pattures  from  England,  Germanj,  Spain,  and  particu- 
larly Kew  Booth  Walee,  would  be  alao  valuable  goldct;  for  it  is  certain  that  the  quality  of  wool 
depends  as  much  on  the  soil  as  on  the  grasses. 
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* '  X  V I .  Architectural  Geology — Stonet  empbyed  for  ArckUectural  or  EngmmiMg  p* 
potes  ;  Ornamental  Stonet,  at  Marblet,  S^c. — Of  these  the  collection  contains  hat  oae  or 
two  specimens.  We  hare  many  of  cornices,  capitals,  and  images,  which  wooM  ifW 
much  instruction,  though  the  antiquity  of  hut  very  few  of  them  can  be  kaon 
The  conditions  of  climate  here  are  so  different  from  those  of  Europe,  thtt  itmj 
be  difficult  to  establiah  correct  comparatire  views,  though  we  need  not  on  dtt 
account  neglect  European  specimens,  and  the  results  of  their  experience.  W< 
require  however,  more  especially,  specimens  of  stones,  bricks,  and  muhlei  hm 
ancient  Indian  buildings  and  fortifications ;  with,  of  coarse,  the  dates  of  tbor 
erections,  when  these  can  be  ascertained.  These  it  should  be  remembendiR 
desirable  both  when  they  have  well,  and  when  ill  withstood  the  efeds  of  Ai 
climate  ;  for  both  are  lessons  to  the  architect.  It  should  be  carefully  wKed  if 
they  appear  ever  to  have  been  protected  by  plaster,  paint,  or  casing;  fpeaaai 
from  more  recent  erections,  particularly  where  exhibiting  signs  of  early  decay,  ihntf 
not  be  neglected.  The  tomb-stones  of  the  early  European  settlements  waft 
perhaps  afford  good  practical  lessons  in  this  respect.  The  church  of  Bandsl  besi. 
I  think,  the  date  of  1680,  and  it  is  possible  that  many  tombs  of  at  least  i  ceMi 
old,  might  be  found,  either  European  or  native,  of  various  materials. 

"  llie  foregoing  remarks  hold  good  for  the  ornamental  stones  and  maiUsi.  ^ 
Museum  affords  a  very  few  of  these,  and  a  geological  series  of  spedmsni  te 
the  sandstone  quanies  of  Chunar,  by  Captain  Fsanklih. 

"  XVII.  Morutrt  and  Cementt. — We  have  nothing  of  this  kind  in  the  coUecliot,!' 
in  the  Museum,  as  far  as  1  have  yet  seen ;  but  the  field  which  these  sffnd  Cor  ca^ 
and  profitable  research,  and  the  great  public  and  private  advantage  tobedeof* 
from  a  thorough  investigation  of  it,  is  immense.  It  would  appear  that  nsayflf  ^ 
native  cements  of  former  times  were,  like  those  of  the  ancient  Romans,  etan  w0 
durable  than  the  brick  or  stone  with  which  they  were  used,  and  very  fu  sopenv* 
any  thing  which  can  now  be  made,  even  with  the  greatest  care.  It  istlMBp*" 
worth  our  attention  to  procure  also  from  the  ancient  buildings,  both  of  ln&*' 
Europe,  specimens  of  the  mortars  and  cements.  All  the  limestones  which  c«^ 
obtained,  from  the  kunkurs  up  to  the  pure  marbles,  are  of  course  desideiaaf ' 
being  the  raw  material  of  the  cements.  I  should  add  to  these,  spedmess  of  ^ 
corals,  and  of  the  fresh  and  salt-water  shells  so  extensively  used  for  makuig  Hv" 
India.  We  are  quite  ignorant  as  yet  of  what  may  be  the  effect  of  mixing  the  ihl 
and  stone  limes  in  various  proportions ;  of  what  is  owing  to  the  Silica  alnnuns,  » 
oxides  of  iron  in  the  kunkurs,  to  the  phosphates  (from  the  shells  or  the  inn  of"* 
kunkurs)  and  to  all  these  with  the  various  proportions  of  lime  and  magnesia,  ^ 
form  the  bases  of  the  cements.  These  are  great  objecU  of  research,  for  *»" 
the  first  requisite  is  to  have  series  of  specimens  at  hand ;  without  whidi  ^ 
must  always  be  imperfectly  examined,  and  most  frequently  will  not  be  so  at  aU. 

••  XVHI.    MaUriaUfor  Road  AfoJ^i^.— These,  1  need  not  say,  aie  of  I«"*J 
importance.    It  is  true  that  expence  frequently  prevents  their  being  cairiei  » 
though  sometimes  a  road  may  carry  the  materials  for  its  own  extenrioo.  »* 
there  is  another  point  of  view  in  which  the  collection  of  both  good  w* 
materials    for    road-making  may  be  important^  when  the  subject  cones  to 
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■cientiScaily  consideved.  I  mean  that  of  the  eombmaiions  of  the  different  materials 
to  be  foimd  at  hand,  or  made  at  a  small  ezpence;— thus,  we  l^now  that  throughout 
the  great  basaltic  district  of  India  the  elements  of  the  Pussolanas  are  every  where 
found.  We  know  that  durable  roads  hare  been  constructed  of  Tolcanic  materials. 
We  know  that  minute  proportions  of  feixnginous  or  calcareous  matters  have  often 
extraordinary  effects  in  consolidating  earthy  materials.  But  of  what  is  available* 
or  how  it  should  be  used,  in  any  giren  part  of  the  country,  we  are  totally  ignorant. 
It  is  evident  that  Indian  road-making  requires,  if  possible,  more  than  the  carefu^ 
aggregation  of  materials  to  resut  the  torrents  of  the  rains,  and  the  heats  of  the 
dry  weather.  It  is  probable  that  it  is  yet  a  science  to  be  created  between  the 
chemist  and  the  engineer.* 

"  XIX.  PUatie  Geology. — Clayt  and  earthtfor  pottery  and  other  mam^acturei. — Of 
these  we  have  none  in  the  collection,  and  none,  particularly  so  described  in  the 
Museum.  Our  first  requisites  are  series  of  the  English  and  other  European  pottery- 
clays,  and  of  those  from  China,  if  obtainable.  The  scouring  and  pigment  earths, 
and  fire  clays,  of  all  kinds,  are  also  required.  Very  good  fire  clays  ate  found 
in  Burdwan,  Rajmahl,  and  near  Moomhedabad.  I  have  been  able  to  contribute 
specimens  of  the  earths  used  in  the  curious  red  Tarnish  of  the  native  sugar- 
pans,  which  is  of  extraordinary  durability. 

"  Apart  from  the  improvement  of  our  domestic  manufactures,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  some  of  our  Indian  clays  may  well  pay  for  exportation. 

**  XX.  With  respect  to  how  ail  these  desiderata  may  be  best  obtained,  the  Society 
shoald,  it  is  evident,  first  make  known  its  wants,  both  in  Europe  and  in  India,  by 
printing  detailed  memoranda,  and  offering  exchanges  where  these  can  be  desirable. 
From  Europe  we  may  doubtless  count  greatly  upon  the  liberality  of  the  Hon'ble  the 
Couxt  of  Directors,  and  that  of  the  many  old  and  tried  friends  to  India  who  seek  but 
to  know  how  they  can  best  serve  her.  Scientific  Institutions,  and  such  associations 
as  tlae  Royal  Agricultural  Societyt  will  no  doubt  be  ready  to  meet  our  wishes.  As 
a  m.atter  of  purely  commercial  interest  also,  we  must  not  forget  to  address  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  the  principal  commercial  houses  connected  with  India 
botb  in  England,  on  the  Continent,  and  in  America.  There  are  doubtless  many 
gentlemen  amongst  these  who  only  desire  to  find  individuals  or  public  bodies  ready 
to  receive  their  suggestions  and  contributions,  and  assist  their  inquiries. 

^ '  In  India  we  shall  doubtless  find  many  mercantile  men,  and  members  of  the  Services, 
ready  to  move  their  friends  at  home,  or  in  various  parts  of  India,  in  our  bebalf.  To 
Capt.  Trzmxkbxibi's  suggestions  of  assistance  from  Officers  and  Assistants  of  the 
Revenue  Surveys,  I  should  add,  that  we  may  obtain  much  from  the  principal  and 
subordinate  Collectors  of  all  ranks,  the  Civil  Surgeons,  Planters,  &c.  and  I  doubt 
not  that  it  will  be  the  pride  of  the  Society  to  see  justice  done  to  their  contri- 
butions. 


*  The  recent  intzoduction  of  Aiphatum  as  »  material  for  roads  and  pavements  will  occur 
here  as  a  case  in  point 

t  I  am  sot  sure  that  this  is  the  correct  title  of  this    body. 
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"  The  foregoing  report  will  I  fear  be  thought  too  long,  though  I  hare  endenvoond, 
by  abstaining  almost  wholly  firom  explanatory  notes  and  quotationa  in   Boppoctd 
some  of  the  views  advanced,  to  make  it  as  brief  as  possible*      It  vrill  not  I  hope  bt 
forgotten  how  vast  are  the  questions  to  which  almost  every  paragraph  of  it  leads. 
I  have  adverted  in  it,  more  than  once  to  the  high  importance  of  the 
Museum,  in  common  with  all  institutions  of  the  kind,  as  affording  a  ready 
to  much  of  what  the  student  and  speculator  could  not  otherwise  hope  to  obtain  s 
sight  of.     I  would  farther  remark,  for  this  cannot  be  too  well  borne  in  mind,  that  is 
India  we  require,  of  necessity,  mucfc  more  assistance  than  in  Europe,  to  prosecms 
successfully  researches  of  this  kind.     We  require  this  from  the  vast  unezploicd 
fields  on  all  sides,  and  because  the  labourers  in  them  are  so  few,  and  so  liable  to  kt 
interrupted  by  illness  or  change  of  residence,  that,  unless  the  objects  of  research  wt 
within  their  immediate  reach,  the  mere  time  occupied  in  collecting  them  involveB  s 
thousand  chances  of  fatal  interruptions.     We  require  it,  moreover,  because  it  so  sal- 
dom  occurs  in  India  that  the  talent,  the  time,  and  the  pecuniary  means,  are  aH 
found  together.  Those  who  have  the  time  and  the  talent,  lack  the  means  ;   and  those 
who  have  amply  the  means  and  the  knowledge,  can  rarely  afford  the  time,  unless  at 
the  sacrifice  of  their  health,  of  which  we  all  know  more  than  one  melancholy  exam- 
ply.    It  is  thus  that  so  little  has  been  done  by  the  English  in  India  in  the  way  d 
researches  of  this  kind,  and  that  we  have  often,  unjustly  enough,  borne  the  reproad  tf 
indifference  or  of  ignorance.    It  is  thus  I  would  then  respectfully  ujge«  that  we 
require  far  more  assistance  than  in  Europe,  where,  from  the  abundance  of  talent, 
means*  disposable  time,  settled  modes  of  life,  great  facilities  of   communicatjoa, 
and  of  reference  j  and  almost  perfect  knowledge  of  every  existing  resoozce,  the 
student  or  speculator  has,  so  to  say,  a  mere  pastime,  in  comparison  with  the  difficol- 
ties  which  beset  him  in  India :— India  I  a  field  of  research  so  vast,  that  no  man  cm 
even  guess  the  extent  of  it;  and  he  would  be  a  bold  one  who  would  venture  ts 
pronounce  to  what  its  investigation  may  not  yet  lead  us." 

CalcuHa,  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Asiatic  Socibtt's  Rooms,  Sir, 

26M  February,  1811.  Your  obedient,  humble  Servant, 

H.  PlDOINQTOSI, 

Adg.  Curator  At.  Soc.  J£a#cnt. 

It  was  resolved— That  a  copy  of  this  interesting  document  be  forwarded  to  Mr. 
Secretary  Bushbt,  for  submission  to  the  Right  Honorable  the  Governor  of  Bengal. 

The  President  noticed  the  presentation  of  the  plan  and  section  of  the  Ghaut  aboat  to 
be  constructed  to  the  memory  of  the  late  James  Prinsbp,  Bsq.  by  R.  U.  RaTUAT, 
Esq. 

Resolved — That  Mr.  Rattray  be  thanked  for  the  same,  and  that  it  be  hung  up  ia 
the  rooms  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  as  requested  by  that  gentleman. 

For  the  presentations  and  contributions,  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  accorded. 
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The  Gahanie  BaUery  in  its  various   Practical  Applications  as  an 
Igniiing  AgenL — By  Lieut,  R.  BikiRD  Smith,  Bengal  Engineers. 

Introductory  Remarks. 

The  dependence  of  the  action  of  the  Gralvanic  Battery  on  chemical 
principles,  the  excitation  of  that  action  by  the  employment  of  chemical 
agents,  and  the  habit  of  considering  the  Battery  as  an  instrument  of 
scientific  research  rather  than  of  practical  utility,  have  tended,  to  a 
certain  extent,  to  excite  impressions  unfavourable  to  its  extensive  ap- 
plicability in  engineering  operations.  Practical  men  naturally  dread 
employing  any  agent  of  whose  nature  they  are  not  thoroughly 
cognizant,  and  are  therefore  liable  to  be  prejudiced  against  the  Battery, 
by  finding  themselves  unable  to  apprehend  the  rationale  of  its  effects. 
To  aid  in  the  removal  of  such  an  impression,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
an  acquaintance  with  the  theory  of  the  Battery,  is  by  no  means 
essential  to  the  comprehension  of  its  mechanical  details  and  applica- 
tions, as  a  little  experience  would  immediately  prove.  A  few  op- 
portunities of  observing  the  Battery  in  action,  of  noting  the  different 
manipulations,  such  as  forming  connections,  apportioning  solutions,  &e. 
will,  with  common  intelligence,  enable  any  one  to  employ  it  indepen- 
dently. The  remembrance  of  what  has  already  been  done,  both  at 
home  and  in  this  country,  will  also  tend  to  remove  any  farther  pre- 
judice which  may  exist  against  the  practical  application  of  the  Galvanic 

Battery. 
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Having  long  been  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  great  economiol 
importance  of  the  Battery  in  all  the  varied  operations  in  which  tk 
explosive  force  of  gunpowder  is  employed,  and  having  had  an  a- 
cellent  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  its  details  daring 
the  progress  of  the  demolition  of  the  barque  "  Equitable,"  in  whiek 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  employed  under  Capt.  Fitzgendd,  I  wii 
led  to  prepare  this  paper,  in  the  hope  of  rendering  the  experiesoe 
then  attained,  available  to  the  fullest  extent  for  the  benefit  of 
others  under  similar  circumstances.  After  a  considerable  portin 
of  it  had  been  written,  I  learned  that  a  pan^phlet  by  Col.  hdij 
on  the  same  subject  was  in  course  of  publication,  and  I  therefore  in* 
mediately  laid  my  paper  aside.  On  receiving  CoL  Pasley's  pamphH 
however,  I  found  it  was  entirely  confined  to  details  of  his  own  plao^ 
and  as  experience  had  proved  that  these  admitted  of  most  material  ii- 
provements  and  modifications^  I  conceived  my  paper  might  still  be 
useful,  and  accordingly  resumed  and  completed  it  The  original  pfai 
has  been  extended  by  the  addition  of  a  section  "on  the  Theory <f 
the  Battery,"  in  which  the  recently  published  views  of  Sir  Mictf 
Faraday  on  this  long  disputed  point,  have  been  briefly  developed ;  andai 
his  researches  have  entirely  removed  it  from  the  domain  of ''dooM' 
knowledge,"  as  he  himself  terms  it,  to  that  of  inductive  certainty,  tk 
addition  may  prove  interesting  to  those  who  desire  to  understand  ^ 
principles  as  well  as  the  practical  applications  of  the  Cralvanic  Battefj' 


Skctior  I. — The  Construetum  rfthe  Galvanic  Battery. 

The  elementary  form  of  the  Galvanic  Battery  consists  simply  in  tk 
interposition,  between  two  plates  of  different  metals,  (usually  oopp^ 
and  zinc)  of  a  fluid  capable  of  exerting  some  action  on  one  ai  thflc 
plates,  while  it  has  none,  or  at  least  a  difierent  one,' on  the  other.  A 
communication  established  between  the  plates,  either  by  direct  eontad* 
or  by  the  interposition  of  some  conducting  substance,  then  admitt « 
the  circulation  of  a  current  of  Galvanic  electricity. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  design  of  this  paper,  to  dwell  opontk 
various  combinations  and  modifications  of  the  above  dementary  Batterji 
by  which  different  compound  circles  have  been  formed ;  and  inforatttio> 
concerning  these  is  the  less  called  for,  since  all  have  been  recent 
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guperseded  by  an  arrangement  due  to  Professor  Daniel,  in  which  the  re- 
moval of  the  defects  of  former  constractions  has  been  accompanied  by 
some  most  important  and  peculiar  advantages.  Of  this  alone,  there- 
forci  will  the  details  be  given,  and  as  zinc  is  procurable  in  this  country, 
both  in  the  massive  and  laminar  states,  a  simple  modification  of  the 
constant  Battery  adapted  for  the  use  of  each,  will  be  described. 

In  the  original  form  of  the  constant  Battery  in  which  the  zinc  is 
[Fig.  I.  a.]  used  in  solid  rods,  the  copper  element  consists  of  a  cylinder  of 
that  metal  in  its  thinest  obtainable  state.  The  cylinder  is  formed,  as 
shewn  in  Fig.  I,  with  a  small  cdlar,  and  to  one  side  of  it  a  small  copper 
cup  to  contain  mercury,  or  a  damp-screw  socket  for  facilitating 
metallic  connections  throughout  the  Battery,  is  attached. 

The  zinc  element  is  a  rod  of  that  metal,  varying  in  diameter  and 
[Fig.  I.  b.]  length,  according  to  the  strength  required  for  the  Battery, 
perforated  at  one  extremity  by  a  thin  piece  of  wood,  which,  on  the  zinc 
being  inserted  within  the  cylinder,  rests  on  the  collar,  and  prevents 
any  direct  contact  of  the  two  metals.     The  rod  is  usually  amalgamated 
with  mercury,  as  will  subsequently  be  described,  and  its  exterior  end  is 
made  to  terminate  in  a  small  mercurial  connecting  cup,  or  damp-screw. 
'       The  principal  objection  to  the  earlier  forms  of  the  Battery  arose 
from  the  rapidity  with  which  the  energy  of  their  action  was  found  to 
^  decline.     On  this  being  traced  to  the  deposition  of  particles  of  reduced 
'  oxide  of  zinc  on  the  copper  plate,  in  consequence  of  certain  chemical 
'  actions  within  the  cell,  its  recurrence  was  prevented  in  the  constant 
[Fig.  I.  C.J   Battery  by  the  interposition  of  a  membranous  partition  be- 
teen  the  two  metals.     This  membrane  is  usually  made  of  ox  gullets, 
and  is  so  constructed,  as  readily  to  fit  on  to  the  collar  of  the  copper 
cylinder.    Thus,  then,  the  Battery  when  complete,  with  the  exception 
of  the  solutions,  consists,  (1)  of  the  copper  cylinder;  (2)  of  the  mem* 
brane  within  this ;  and  (3)  of  the  zinc  rod  separated  from  the  copper 
by  the  membrane.     The  dimensions  vary  according  to  the  strength 
required  for  the  Battery ;  that  employed  by  Col.  Pasley  in  his  experi- 
ments in  February  1839,  consisted  of  10  cylinders,  21  inches  high,  by 
3^  ditto  in  diameter,  with  zinc  rods  one  inch  in  diameter. 

The  modification  of  the  constant  Battery  necessary  for  the  employ- 
ment of  sheet  zinc,  consists  simply  in  making  the  copper  cells  rect- 
angular instead  of  cylindrical,  and  the  adoption  of  this  form  is  much 
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accelerated  by  employing  pasteboard  instead  of  ox  galiet  |Murtitioit%  a 
suggestion  due  to  Dr.  O'^haughnessy  of  Calcutta.  The  deUuJa  are  as 
follow; — 

1 .  The  dimensions  having  been  decided  upon,  a  piece  of  aheet  copper  d 
[Fig.  II.  a.]  the  proper  size,  is  to  be  formed  into  a  rectangular  cell,  Ike 
junctions  of  the  side  pieces  and  bottom  being  soldered  with  hard  bnai 
solder.  As  the  power  of  a  Battery  is  considerably  augmented  by  brii^- 
ing  the  opposite  surfaces  of  copper  as  near  as  possible  to  each  other* 
the  edge  and  bottom  pieces  of  the  cell  are  usually  very  small  in  propor- 
tion to  its  sides.  When  the  latter  are  14''  or  16*  square,  the  fomv 
may  conveniently  be  made  half  an  inch  in  breadth.  A  small  conaectiag 
tube,  about  an  inch  in  depth,  or  a  connecting  screw  soldered  at  tke 
top  of  one  of  the  edge  pieces  completes  the  copper  element. 

2.  The  partition  cases  are  made  of  common  strong  brown  pasteboard, 
[Fig.  II.  c]  two  pieces  of  this  being  laid  together,  and  their  edges  or  three 
sides  compressed  between  strips  of  teak  wood,  half  an  inch  in  breadtk, 
l-8th  in  thickness,  the  length  being  regulated  by  the  dimensions  of  tfe 
copper  cell  into  which  the  case  should  slide  easily.  Screw  nails  of 
copper,  if  such  are  to  be  obtained,  but  otherwise  of  iron,  passed  throi^ 
the  teak  binders  and  the  pasteboards,  render  the  case  water-tight  st 
the  edges,  and  complete  its  manufacture. 

The  zinc  element  consists  of  a  piece  of  the  sheet  zinc  of  commerae 
[Fig.  II.  b.]  (spelter)  of  such  a  size,  as  to  admit  of  its  readily  passing  in- 
side the  pasteboard  case,  and  rounded  off,  as  shown  in  the  sketch 
A  thick  copper  wire  is  soldered  to  it,  to  facilitate  the  conneetioBi 
throughout  the  Battery,  by  dipping  into  the  mercurial  cups  above  describei 

A  Battery  of  this  rectangular  form  was  used  in  the  destruction  d 
the  barque  "  Equitable,"  having  side  pieces  14'  x  14^,  edge  and  bofctos 
ditto  14"  X  I'S  pasteboard  cases  13^"  x  18^",  and  zinc  pUtes 
12"  X  12",  the  number  of  cells  employed  being  12. 


Section  II. — Cfihe  ExciUng  Solutions  for  the  Baiiery'^4heir  $uamt^ 

preparation,  and  proportions. 

It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  strong  chemical  action  on  tke 
zinc  of  a  Battery,  with  the  interposition  of  a  good  conducting  solution 
between  the  zinc  and  the  copper,  are  the  conditions  by  which  powerful 
galvanic  action  is  insured. 
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I 

With  the  constant  Battery,  solationa  are  always  employed  in  pairs,  of 
which  sulphate  of  copper  invariably  forms  one,  and  sulphate  of  soda  or 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  may  be  used  indiscriminately  as  the  other.  A 
saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  or  blue  stone,  is  prepared  by 
adding  this  substance  to  boiling  water  till  the  water  ceases  to  dissolve 
it,  and  then  allowing  the  mixture  to  cooL  Should  any  crystals  of  the 
blue  stone  be  deposited  during  the  cooling,  it  is  a  satisfactory  proof 
that  the  solution  is  fully  saturated ;  if  no  such  deposit  takes  place  it  is 
advisable  to  add  more  of  the  salt  to  the  water.  A  simple  method  of 
ascertaining,  during  the^  progress  of  preparation,  whether  the  solution 
has  reached  the  point  of  saturation,  is  to  place  a  single  drop  on  a  piece 
of  glass,  and  mark  if  minute  crystals,  or  solid  matter,  are  immediately 
deposited,  if  so,  the  addition  of  blue  stone  may  be  discontinued.  The 
proper  strength  will  readily  however  be  estimated  after  a  little  ex- 
perience from  the  intensity  of  the  blue  colour  of  the  solution.  A  pro- 
portion of  one  part  of  blue  stone  to  three  parts  of  water  by  weight, 
has  been  found  by  experiment  to  be  most  effective,  and  a  large  copper 
cooking  vessel  is  perhaps  the  best  utensil  for  boiling  the  mixture  in. 
The  sulphate  of  copper  is  obtained  in  the  bazaar  under  the  name  of 
'*  Nila  tutiya,'*  and  at  an  expense  of  from  five  to  seven  annas  per  fb. 

The  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  vitriol,  hitherto  employed  in  the 
cylindrical  Battery,  is  made  by  mixing  one  part  of  strong  acid  with 
eight  parts  of  water. 

The  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  or  Glauber's  salts,  which  has  been 
used  with  the  blue  water  in  all  the  experiments  to  be  subse- 
qaently  detailed,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  one  part  of  the  salts  in  eight 
or  nine  parts  of  warm  water,  and  allowing  the  mixture  to  cool 
before  use.  Its  native  name  is  *^  Kari  nimuk,"  and  it  is  obtainable  to 
any  extent  at  the  trifling  expense  of  two  rupees  per  maund. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  notice  the  numerous  other  kinds  of  solutions 
which  have  been  proposed,  as  the  preceding  are  at  once  efiective, 
abundant,  and  simple,  and  will  amply  suffice  for  every  practical  purpose. 


Sbction  III. — Cf  the  Arrangements  for  bringing  the  Battery  into 
action^  and  the  precautions  to  he  observed  thereupon. 
The  first   step   towards  bringing  the  Battery  into  action  after  all 
the  preceding  details  have  been  completed,  is  to  chaise  the  cells  with 
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the  exdtlDg  solationt.  The  membranooB  bag  of  the  cylindrical  Bittoy 
if  to  be  filled  with  the  dilute  solution  of  vitriol,  so  that  this  may  beii 
contact  with  the  zinc  rod,  and  the  apace  between  the  membnoemi 
the  copp^  is  to  be  charged  with  the  saturated  solution  of  blue  sUnm. 

In  using  the  rectangular  Battery,  it  is  necessary  to  soak  the  piito- 
board  cases  in  the  dilute  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  till  they  w 
thoroughly  saturated.  Each  copper  cell  is  then  to  be  made  ahoat  tiv- 
thirds  full  of  the  blue  stone  water,  and  subsequently  the  damped  pntB- 
boards  are  to  be  respectively  inserted.  The  solution  of  soda  is  tki 
to  be  poured  inside  the  cases  till  the  blue  water  rises  to  within  sn  iid 
of  the  mouths  of  the  cells,  care  being  taken  that  no  eztenave  mle^ 
mixture  of  the  two  liquids  takes  place.  In  this  caae  sulphate  of  uk 
is  in  contact  with  the  zinc,  and  sulphate  of  copper  with  the  eopp 
elements  of  the  battery. 

The  cells  having  thus  been  charged,  the  small  connecting  copiait 
then  to  be  partially  filled  with  mercury,  and  to  complete  the  cM 
throughout  the  entire  battery,  the  wire  attached  to  zinc  No.  1,  i*  ni^ 
to  dip  into  the  cup  of  copper  No.  2 ;  the  wire  of  zinc  No.  2  att 
the  cup  of  copp^  No.  8 ;  and  thus  the  zincs  of  the  series  are  to  be 
each  connected  with  the  adjoining  coppers.  By  this  arrangeowDti  t 
copper  cop  is  left  vacant  at  one  extremity  of  the  battoy,  and  aav 
wire  unemployed  at  the  other.  These  are  usually  called  the  polei»  u^ 
through  them  the  power  of  the  battery  is  directed  as  occasioD  i9 
demand. 

When  the  zinc  plates  are  new,  the  solutions  well  made,  and  tbecV' 
nections  perfect,  indications  of  activity  may  usually  be  obtained  ale* 
minutes  after  the  battery  has  been  charged.  The  junction  oi  the  tfo 
poles  by  means  of  a  short  piece  of  copper  wire  having  one  of  it*  ^' 
tremities  terminated  by  a  small  portion  of  very  fine  i^tinum  or  iron  ^ 
will  afford  immediate  proof  of  the  circulation  of  the  galvanic  cuR^^ 
by  the  heating  of  the  small  wire  to  a  degree  dependent  on  the  int^ 
sity  of  the  action.  Should  it  appear  that  the  ignition  is  not  so  deci- 
ded as  might  be  expected  from  the  size  of  the  battery,  it  is  probable  lov* 
accidental  interruption  has  occurred  within  the  circuit,  and  the  s^ 
of  part  of  the  cells  been  thereby  neutralized.  To  ascertain  the  locali^J 
of  this  interruption,  the  test- wire  is  to  be  retained  in  contact  yn^  ^ 
pole,  and  the  platinum  at  its  extremity  made  to  communicate  wit)^  ^ 
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cell  in  suooeMion,  b^ianing  with  the  most  diatant.  Passing  thus 
along  the  battery,  the  total  cessation  or  marked  diminution  of  the  heat- 
ing power  at  any  one  point  will  indicate  the  accident  to  have  taken 
place  there,  and  on  examination  it  will  usually  be  found  that  either 
the  connecting  wires  have  slipped  out  of  the  mercury  cups,  or  that  their 
extremities  have  become  corroded,  and  unfit  for  insuring  perfect  metal- 
lic contact,  or  that  the  connections  have  been  imperfectly  made.  The 
removal  of  the  impediments  will  be  indicated  by  the  full  development 
of  the  power  of  the  battery,  in  the  intense  ignition  or  fusion  of  the  fine 
test-wire. 

When  batteries  of  a  considerable  number  of  cells  are  employed,  it 
increases  materially  their  igniting  power  to  make  the  cells  act  in  pairs 
by  connecting  two  sine  plates  directly  with  two  copper  cells,  so  that  they 
may  act  as  one,  but  with  double  their  former  surface. 

Rderence  was  formerly  made  to  the  propriety  of  occasionally 
amalgamating  the  zinc  plates  and  the  extremities  of  the  connecting 
wires.  With  the  former  this  is  efiected  by  washing  the  surfiice  of  the 
zinc  with  a  weak  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  applying  a  little 
mercury,  which  immediately  combines  with  the  zinc,  and  renders  its 
sorfiace  bright  and  smooth.  Care  must  however  be  taken  in  handling 
plates  after  amalgamation,  as  they  become  exceedingly  brittle.  To 
amalgamate  copper  wire,  the  simplest  plan  is  to  brighten  the  surfooe, 
and  then  to  rub  the  brightened  portion  with  a  piece  of  soft  leather  to 
which  a  little  mercury  has  been  made  to  adhere  by  means  of  a  thin 
coat  of  tallow.  After  continuing  the  friction  for  a  short  time^  adhesion 
of  the  mercury  to  the  copper  is  effected. 

The  mercury  employed  in  these  manipulations  generally  becomes 
impure^  it  may  however  be  purified  again  sufficiently  for  use,  by 
straining  it  through  a  piece  of  fine  cloth  of  any  kind,  by  which  the  dust 
&C.  is  removed. 

When  the  object  for  which  the  battery  was  put  in  action  has  been 
accomplished,  the  zinc  plates  should  be  immediately  withdrawn  from 
the  pasteboard  cases,  and  well  washed  with  pure  water  till  all  the 
black  deposit  which  will  be  found  upon  them  is  removed. 

Having  recently  had  an  opportunity  of  perusing  Sir  Michael  Fara- 
day's admirable  "  Researches  in  Electricity,"  I  am  indebted  to  that 
work  for  the  following  remarks  relative  to  some  farther  precautions  to 
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be  observed  in  the  use  of  the  Galvanic  Battery : — "  Weak  asnd  eaAauM 
charges^  should  never  be  used  at  the  same  time  with  strong  a^fnk 
ones  in  the  different  cells  of  a  trough,  or  the  different  troughs  of  i 
battery  ;  the  fluid  in  all  the  cells  should  be  of  the  same  strength,  eb 
the  plates  in  the  weaker  cells,  in  place  of  assisting,  retard  the  psmp 
of  the  electricity  generated  in,  and  transmitted  across  the  stronger  edk' 
'*  In  the  same  manner,  the  association  of  strong  and  weak  pain 
of  plates  should  be  carefully  avoided."  '^  The  reversal^  by  a^ 
cident  or  otherwise,  of  the  plates  in  a  Battery  has  an  excesdiigij 
injurious  effect.  It  is  not  merely  the  counteraction  of  the  corrat 
which  the  reversed  plates  can  produce,  but  their  effect  also  in  retsrdio^ 
even  as  indifferent  plates,  and  requiring  decomposition  on  tkir 
surface  in  a^icordance  with  the  course  of  the  current,  before  the  Utts 
can  pass,  is  very  deleterious.  I  find  in  a  series  of  four  pairs  of  f^ 
of  zinc  and  platina  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  if  one  pair  be  reversed,  it  my 
nearly  neutralisses  the  power  of  the  whole."  Another  ^rerj  fenov 
impediment  to  the  full  action  of  the  battery,  is  the  deposition  of  coffs 
on  the  surface  of  the  zinc  This  generally  arises  from  the  esieu^ 
intermixture  of  the  solutions  in  consequence  of  imperfections  is  tk 
partitions.  Great  attention  ought  therefore  to  be  paid  to  kc€piif 
these  water-tight  at  their  edges,  so  that  intermixture  may  only  ^ 
place  through  the  pores  of  the  substance  composing  them.  In  my  vn 
experience,  I  have  occasionally  found  the  entire  igniting  power  tf  < 
large  twelve  cell  battery  lost,  £rom  the  precediltg  cause,  and  I^ 
Faraday  repeatedly  cautions  us  against  it 


Skction    IV. — Of  Conductors — their  nature^   uses^  and   modes  f 

construction. 

When  the  Galvanic  Battery  is  required  to  produce  its  iff^m 
effects  at  a  distance,  as  is  the  case  in  all  mining  operations^  &  f^ 
must  be  provided  along  which  the  generated  current  can  find  a  f^ 
and  uninterrupted  passage.  Such  a  "path  is  best  furnished  by  mi^ 
wires,  the  conducting  power  of  the  metals  being  very  much  soptfi^ 
to  that  of  any  other  class  of  substances.  Of  the  metals,  copper  ^ 
invariably  preferred,  in  consequence  of  its  high  conducting  power,  »' 
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ductility,  flexibility,  and  cheapness.  Tiie  dimensions  and  other  details 
connected  with  the  conductors  are  determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  are  to  be  employed/  which  may  be 
classed  under  three  heads : — 

I.  When  the  conductors  are  simply  led  along  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  as  in  blasting  rocks  in  quarries. 

II.  When  the  conductors  are  led  under  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
as  in  military  mining. 

III.  When  the  conductors  are  immersed  in  water,  as  in  sub-aqueous 
mining  operations,  for  the  removal  of  sunken  vessels,  or  rocks  in  the 
beds  of  navigable  rivers,  ^c. 

In  the  first  case,  the  conductors  require  no  protection  whatever,  and 
may  be  formed  of  naked  wires,  care  being  however  taken  that  while 
the  operations  are  in  progress,  no  metallic  contact  takes  place  between 
them.  This  might  be  effectually  guarded  against  by  inserting  corks  or 
pieces  of  wood  between  the  two  wires,  at  convenient  intervals,  through- 
out their  length. 

Our  information  relative  to  the  best  arrangements  for  conductors 
employed  in  military  mining  operations  is  still  very  limited,  a  few 
experiments  due  to  Colonel  Pasley  being  all  that  has  yet  been 
published  on  this  branch  of  the  subject.  It  is  only  at  establishments 
where  military  works  are  continually  being  executed,  that  facilities  for 
experiments  of  this  kind  can  be  obtained,  and  it  might  be  worth  while 
on  the  part  of  Government  to  sanction  a  series  of  them,  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Sappers  and  Miners  at  Delhi,  where,  during  the  practice 
season,  all  the  requisite  facilities  would  be  readily  available.  Colonel 
Pasley  employed  the  same  conductors  in  his  military  mining  expe- 
riments as  in  his  sub-aqueous  explosions;  they  were  elaborately  in- 
sulated by  repeated  applications  of  water-proof  composition,  tape,  and 
spun  yam;  as  will  be  more  fully  described  hereafter.  Although  I  feel 
considerable  hesitation  in  venturing  to  express  an  opinion  on  a  strictly 
experimental  point,  I  am  yet  inclined  to  believe  that,  especially  in  dry 
earth,  the  minimum  of  insulation  will  suffice ;  a  single  covering  of 
tarred  tape  to  each  wire^  would,  I  believe,  prove  effectual  under  such 
circumstances. 

In  the  third  and  last  case,  when  conductors  are  inmiersed  in  water, 

the  arrangements  for  insuring  their  efficiency  are  necessarily  more 

7i 
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intricate.  Water,  especially  when  holding  saline  matters  in  solutkn, 
being  a  good  conductor,  its  contact  with  the  wires  during  the  pamge 
of  a  galvanic  current  would  tend  much  to  diminish  the  ignitiag  power 
of  this ;  to  prevent  such  an  effect  is  therefore  of  primary  importanoeii 
the  formation  of  conductors  for  sub-aqueous  operations.  Colood 
Pasley,  to  whose  zeal  practical  science  is  so  much  indebted,  has  des- 
cribed a  very  effectual  method  for  insuring  the  insulation  of  condoctii^ 
[Fig.  III.  a.]  wires.  In  his  plan  "  A  l^  inch  new  tarred  rope  oftfce 
intended  length  of  the  conducting  wires  is  passed  slowly  through  boOiog 
Stockholm  tar,  which  renders  it  impervious  to  water,^-a  necessary  pro- 
cess, or  the  rope  on  becoming  wet  after  the  wires  are  attached  to  it,  v 
described  below,  would  shrink  one  foot  in  100  feet,  and  draw  the  wins 
into  kinks."  Two  copper  wires  h,  each  20  feet  longer  than  the  rop^ 
after  being  annealed,  are  separately  coated  with  water-proof  compoo* 
tion  (made  by  melting  1  tb.  of  pitch,  2  oz.  of  bees'  wax,  and  2  oi 
of  tallow  together,  taking  care  that  it  never  boils)  and  are  corere^ 
with  cotton  tape,  which  is  bound  round  the  wire  while  the  compoatki 
is  hot.  The  wires  are  then  bound  to  the  rope  by  strong  packthread,  t 
a  turn    being    taken   round   each  wire  every   time   to  prevent  tbe 

d.  possibility  of  their  shifting.  This  being  done,  they  are  to  be 
bound  round  again  with  coarse  tape   \\  inch  wide,   after  anothr 

e.  coating  of  composition  has  been  laid  on.  Lastly,  the  whole  most  lie 
served  wjth  new  tarred  yarn,  and  again  paid  over  with  the  compofiitiflB, 
when  the  process  is  complete.  These  arrangements,  there  can  be  v 
doubt,  would  be  most  effective  in  preventing  any  water  from  reachiif 
the  wires,  but  the  resulting  conductor  is  objectionable  on  account  of  its 
very  great  weight,  and  the  difRcuUy  of  managing  it  when  its  lengtbi^ 
considerable,  especially  in  situations  where  strong  tides  and  cnrreiitf 
[Fig.  v.]  are  to  be  contended  against.  In  a  modification  of  thisplA 
adopted  in  some  experiments  in  Fort  William,  to  be  subsequendf 
detailed,    the  preceding  objections   were,    to  a  considerable  extent, 

a.  removed.  The  rope  and  coatings  with  tape  were  entirely  di^ 
pensed  with,  the  wires  were  each  served  with  tarred  rope  yam,  oftf 

b.  which  a  coat  of  dammer  and  grease  was  laid,  the  two  wires  wereti^ 
lashed  together  by  rope  yam,  another  coat  of  composition  3ppli^«  ^ 
the  conductor  was  complete.  Five  hundred  feet  of  conductor,  or  ooe 
thousand  feet  of  wire  were  thus  prepared,  immersed  in  salt  ^ter, 
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subjected  to  great  strains,  and  were  found  most  effective.  The  only 
objection  to  the  plan  arose  from  the  tendency  of  the  thick  wire  to 
break)  and  difficulty  of  reaching  the  fracture  in  consequence  of  the 
strong  adhesion  of  the  insulating  materia]  to  the  wire.  This  of  course 
admits  of  being  readily  obviated  by  annealing  the  wire,  or  employing  a 
rope  of  small  wires,  instead  of  one  thick  one. 

Another  method  for  making  conductors  for  sub*aqueous  explosions 
[Fig.  IV.]  characterised  by  great  simplicity,  and  possessing  several  im- 
portant advantages,  has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy.    In  this 

a.  only  one  wire  is  insulated,  by  passing  it  through  a  series  of  corks, 
which  are  subsequently  coated  with  water-proof  composition,  and 
wrapped  round  with  wax  cloth,  or  some  other  impervious  substance. 

b.  The  second  wire  remains  unprotected,  and  is  simply  tied  with 
twine  to  the  corks.  The  chief  objection  to  which,  in  practice,  this  plan 
has  been  found  subject,  has  arisen  from  the  breaking  of  the  corks  across, 
and  the  consequent  exposure  of  the  insulated  wire  to  metallic  contact 

c.  with  the  other,  or  with  adjoining  substances.  This  objection 
might  be  removed  by  serving  the  corks  round  with  yarn,  which,  without 
destroying  the  buoyancy  they  possess,  would  effectually  remove  the 
danger  of  accidental  contact,  or  by  covering  the  wire  with  tape  and 
water-proof  composition,  prior  to  its  being  passed  through  the  corks. 
In  all  cases,  however,  in  which  charges  are  employed  at  great 
depths,  more  perfect  insulation  than  this  plan  affords  would,  it  is  con^ 
ceived,  be  essential.  Under  pressure,  the  corks  become  saturated 
with  water,  and  the  consequence  is  that  there  is  then  no  actual  insula- 
tion of  the  wire.  To  form  a  perfect  conductor,  the  plan  for  entire 
insulation  ought  therefore  to  be  adapted  for  that  portion  of  the  wires 
passing  vertically  downwards,  and  the  corks  should  be  used  for  the 
horizontal  portion ;  lightness  and  buoyancy  will  thus  be  combined 
with  complete  insulation  of  that  part  where  insulation  is  essential, 
and  all  risk  of  failure  from  accidental  metallic  contact,  or  diminution 
o£  the  heating  power  of  the  battery,  avoided. 

The  length  of  conductors  is  regulated  by  the  limits  of  danger  from 
the  effects  of  the  explosions,  beyond  which  it  is  essential  to  the  securi- 
ty of  those  engaged  in  the  operations,  that  they  should  extend.  This 
limit  will  necessarily  vary  under  varying  circumstances,  and  cannot 
always  be  determined  with  perfect  accuracy.     In  blastjng  rocks  and 
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military  mining,  where  the  charges  are  carefolly  calculated  to  pradnoe 
certain  definite  effects,  the  limit  of  danger  may  generally  be  known,  er 
at  least  easily  determined,  but  where  large  sur-charges  are  empkf 
ed,  experience  is  still  required  to  shew  accnralAy  the  extent  to  wb^ 
their  effects  will  reach.  On  this  point  Capt  Fitzgerald,  in  his  report 
on  the  operations  for  destroying  the  **  Equitable,"  reoiarks,  ''theliait 
of  actual  danger  with  a  charge  of  2060  fibs,  of  powder,  in  a  dqitfa  of 
thirty  feet  of  water,  may  from  such  experience  as  this  single  insUnee 
affords,  be  calculated  as  something  beyond  120  feet  At  200  feet  it  ii 
conceived  that  a  person  in  a  substantial  boat  would  be  perfectly  afe^ 
alike  from  the  effects  of  the  waves  and  the  fragments  of  the  wreck  f 
but  should  the  charge  be  fired  directly  from  a  boat,  he  reconunfliidi 
'*  that  for  charges  of  the  above  description,  the  main  conductors  sbonU 
not  be  less  than  260  feet  in  length.'*  These  reiqarks  must  of  coone  be 
received  with  the  caution  required  by  the  limited  experience  on  vhiek 
they  are  founded,  but  they  will  furnish  some  standard  to  which,  oofa 
similar  circumstances,  reference  can  be  made.  The  depth  of  water  moit 
materially  influences  the  limit  of  danger,  which  rapidly  diminisbeiii 
that  increases.  In  Colonel  Pasley's  operations  at  Spithead,  when  the 
depth  was  about  ninety  feet,  the  limit  of  danger  appears  to  hare  ben 
scarcely  beyond  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  although  the  charges  ranged  betwca 
2000  and  2600  fibs.,  and  instead  of  a  lofty  column  of  water  being 
thrown  up,  the  elevation  of  the  surface  over  the  charge  appears  to  bave 
been  but  slight,  and  the  visible  disturbance  comparatively  trifling. 

In  long  conductors,  it  is  impossible  to  have  the  wires  oontioiMiv 
throughout,  and  the  proper  formation  of  the  junctions  is  of  eeeentiil 
consequence  to  their  efficiency.  The  ends  of  the  wires  to  be  connect' 
ed  should  either  b0  strongly  brazed  together,  or  if  this  may  be  impracti- 
cable, they  should  be  twisted  together  in  the  smallest  possible  twuts 
for  a  length  of  at  least  six  inches.  A  few  turns,  or  impei&ct  oontset, 
should  never  be  considered  sufficient,  as  such  connections  difflinieb  tlie 
igniting  power  of  a  battery  most  seriously,  while,  on  the  other  baai 
well  made  junctions  do  not  perceptibly  affect  it.  To  prove  this,  s  tbii 
wire,  1 -20th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  100  feet  in  length,  was  taken,  ^ 
the  minimum  number  of  cells  required  to  ignite  dry  saltpetre  clotb  ^ 
certained.  When  the  experiments  commenced,  five  junctions  exi^^ 
in  the  conductor  itself,  while  there  were  two  more  at  the  poles  of  ^ 
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battery,  and  other  two  at  the  extremities  to  wiiich  the  platinam  ignitiog* 
wire  was  attached.  With  these  nine  junctions,  five  cells  of  a  battery 
14  by  ^  caused  saltpetre  doth  to  ignite^  bat  four  cells  were  not  able 
to  effect  this.  New  junctions  were  made  at  the  termination  of  each 
experiment,  till  from  nine  they  extended  to  tweniy-faur^  and  still  the 
same  strength  of  battery  sufficed  to  insure  the  ignition.  The  junc- 
tions were  carefully  made,  and  the  contact  rendered  as  perfect  as 
possible. 

When  the  distance  from  which  a  charge  is  to  be  fired  is  increased, 
either  the  strength  of  the  battery,  or  the  diameter  of  the  wires 
employed,  must  be  increased  also.  The  exact  proportion  existing 
between  these  increments  has  not  yet  been  decided,  and  the  results  of 
experience,  as  far  as  it  has  extended^  must  on  this  point  guide  our 
proceedings.  Colonel  Pasley  states  that  with  a  battery  of  10  cylinders, 
21  inches  high  and  3^  inches  in  diameter,  having  zinc  rods  21  inches 
long  and  one  inch  in  diameter,  he  invariably  succeeded  in  igniting 
charges  at  600  feet  distance  with  copper  wires  l-5th  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter. The  following  experiments  were  made  in  Fort  William  with  a  bat- 
tery of  the  rectangular  form,  consisting  of  12  cells,  each  14  inches  square 
on  the  sides,  having  edge  and  bottom  pieces  14"  by  j^."  The  zinc 
plates  were  new  and  unamalgamated,  the  pasteboard  cases  in  good 
order.  The  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  the  proportion  of  I 
of  salt  to  3  of  water,  the  sulphate  of  soda  1  salt  to  8  water.  The 
quantity  of  the  former  in  each  cell  was  2^  lbs.  by  measure,  of  the  latter 
}  lb.,  and  the  battery  was  found  to  be  in  excellent  action  a  few  minutes 
after  the  solutions  were  poured  in.  The  igniting  effect  was  as- 
certained by  bringing  a  small  piece  of  platinum  wire,  forming  part  of 
the  circuit,  in  contact  first  with  dry  cloth  saturated  with  saltpetre,  and 
afterwards  with  fine  dry  Dartford  powder. 

Ms^^erimmU  1.  The  length  of  the  circuit  in  this  experiment  was 
300  feet,  each  conductor  being  105  feet  long,  and  composed  of  three 
strands  of  copper  wire,  each  l-20th  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  twisted 
like  a  rope.  With  four  cells  Immediate  ignition  of  saltpetre  cloth 
was  effected,  but  with  three  cells  it  was  not  till  after  some  time,  that 
the  same  effect  was  produced.  With  four  cells  the  powder  ignited 
readily,  but  I  found  it  impossibly  to  effect  ignition  with  only  three 
cells. 
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*    En^fmiment  2.     The  same  conductors  reduced  to  50  feet 
2  cells  produced  immediately  ignition  of  the  cloth. 

1  ceU  singed  the  cloth,  and  made  it  black,  but  co«ild  uA 

ignite  it. 

2  cells  caused  the  powder  to  explode  directly. 

I  cell  caused  the  powder  to  smoke,  but  could  not  ignite  it 
Experiment  Z,     Conductors  of  single  wires,  l-20th  of  an  indiiB 
diameter  and  50  feet  io  length  each,  were  now  employed,  aDdtk 
following  results  obtained : — 

4  cells  ignited  saltpetre  cloth  immediately. 

3  cells  merely  singed  it. 

4  cells  ignited  powder  immediately. 
3  cells  had  no  effect  whatever. 

Experiment  4.  The  same  conductors  were  employed,  but  thin  bns 
wire  was  substituted  for  platinum. 

5  cells  caused  the  ignition  of  saltpetre  cloth. 

6  cells  ditto  of  powder. 

Tills  experiment  involves  a  question  of  some  importance ;  Wi.  tk 
substitution  of  some  other  material  for  platinum,  which  in  this  coonti! 
is  most  exorbitantly  expensive.  An  interesting  series  of  experioeiii 
might  be  made  on  this  point,  by  which  our  resources  conld  noiU 
to  be  increased. 

With  the  full  power  of  a  12  cell  Battery,  I  have  frequently  igni^ 
charges  of  powder  in  water,  at  distances  varying  from  450  to  500  feet, 
employing  insulated  conductors  $  and  by  such  a  Battery  was  the  fiv 
destruction  of  the  *'  Equitable''  effected,  where  the  conductors  were  \^ 
feet  in  length,  120  of  which  were  placed  horizontally,  the  remaioiA^^ 
vertically  in  the  water. 

Before  concluding  this  Section,  it  may  be  well  to  describe  ^ 
expedients  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  have  been  empiop 
for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  lengths  of  conductors.  The  idflt' 
effecting  the  completion  of  the  galvanic  circuit  by  means  of  a  self-act^ 
mechanical  arrangement,  appears  to  have  originated  with  Mr.  M>'9' 
Roberts,  who  claims  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  who  appH^  ^ 
Battery  to  useful  purposes.  With  the  details  of  Mr.  Roberts'  apptf^ 
employed  in  his  blasting  experiments  in  Craig  Leith  Quarry,  I  a0  ^ 
sufficiently  conversant  to  be  able  to  describe  it,  but  in  blasting)  ^ 
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an  apparatus  would  seldom,  if  ever,  be  necessary.     It  is  in  removing 
obstmctions  to  river  navigation,  where  strong  tides  and  currents  are  to 
be  contended  witb,  making  it  essential  that  the  conductors  employed 
should  be  reduced  to  their  minimum  length,   that  self-acting  dis- 
cliargers  may  be  employed  to  the  greatest  advantage.       We  are 
indebted  to  Dr.  W.  B.  O'Shaughnessy  for  an  ingenious  plan  for  such  a 
[Fig.  VI.]  discharger,  of  which  the  following  are  the  details.      The  dis- 
charger consists  of  two  distinct  parts,  having  distinct  offices,  one  being 
intended  for  completing  the  circuit,  and  effecting  the  ignition  of  the 
powder,  the  other  for  breaking  the  circuit,  should  any  accident  delay  the 
explosion,  and  so  rendering  it  perfectly  safe  to  approach  the  Battery,  and 
if  possible  ascertain  and  remove  the  cause  of  failure.    These  two  objects 
[Fig.  VI.]  &re  effected  by  causing  wires  to  pass,  as  shewn  in  diagram  No.  6, 
into  four  glass  tubes  partially  filled  with  mercury.    Over  these,  fix^d  in 
a  small  wooden  framework,  is  placed  a  watch,  for  the  iiands  of  which  a 
thin  piece  of  sheet  copper  is  substituted.     This  is  fixed  on  the  arbor 
of  the  hands,  and  each  extremity  carries,  suspended  from  a  short  arm,  a 
copper  wire,  bent  like  the  letter  U.     The  length  of  the  leg^  designed 
for  completing  the  circuit  is  so  regulated,  that  on  the  copper  hand 
being  set  to  any  specified  number  of  minutes,  they  will  not  come  in 
contact  with  the  mercury  in  the  tubes  till  that  time  has  elapsed.  Jtfean- 
while  the  1^  of  the  other  wire  have  been  immersed  in  the  mercury  of 
their  tubes,  but  if  the  circuit  is  completed  without  ignition,   then 
the  copper  hand  continuing  to  traverse  the  dial  of  the  watch  in  four  or 
five  minutes  more  lifts  them  out,  breaks  the  metallic  continuity  of  the 
circuit,  and  thus  eflFlectully  prevents  all  risk  in  approaching  the  Battery. 
This  form  of  discharger  was  successfully  employed  on  the  occasion  of 
the  first  explosion  of  the  *^  £k[uitable"  in  the  river  Hooghly,  but  it  was 
then  apparent  that  the  utmost  delicacy  was  requisite  in  making  its 
adjustment.       This  delicacy  and  minuteness   of  detail  must  always 
prove  serious  defects  in  any  form  of  apparatus  employed  in  practical 
operations,  in  which  so  many  risks  of  derangement  are  incurred,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  watch-discharger,  the  expense  is  an  additional  objection. 
The  idea  of  employing  such  an  apparatus,  having  however  been  sug- 
gested, there  was  comparatively  little  difficulty  in  designing  a  form  of 
it  which  should  not  be  liable  to  the  preceding  objections,  and  one  was 
accordingly  contrived,  which  was  successfully  employed  throughout  the 
remaining  operations  for  destroying  the  "  Equitable/'   The  principle  of 
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this  will  readily  be  underatood  by  a  reference  to  Diagram  Na %\^ 
[Pig.  VII.]  which  it  wiU  be  leen  that  only  two  mercurial  tubesy  witkoK 
bent  wire,  are  employed.  The  wire  c,  c.  suspended  with  its  I9 
dipping  a  little  way  into  the  tubes,  is  attached  by  means  of  a  tin 
metallic  chain  and  hook  to  a  loop  of  string  (saturated  either  in  aaitpetn 
or  powder,  so  as  to  make  it  readily  combustible)  which  passes  tlirai[{k 
the  composition  of  a  portfire  a.  from  which,  prior  to  its  beisg  M 
in  the  wooden  stand,  part  of  the  paper  casing  has  been  remoni* 
shewn  at  A.  A.  This  portfire  burning  down,  ignites  the  comboi^ 
string,  and  the  bent  wire  falls  by  its  own  weight  into  the  mereoi7,tiBi 
completing  the  circuit  Should  any  accident  delay  the  eiptosoi) 
then  another  portfire  b,  calculated  to  bum  four  or  fire  uaaiB 
longer  than  a.  discharges  a  weight  d.  d.  attached  to  it  by  nav 
of  a  loop  of  string,  rendered  combustible  as  before.  Tlus  wd^ 
on  ftlling,  raises  the  bent  wire  to  which  it  is  fixed  by  mesni  of  > 
thin  chain,  completely  out  of  the  tubes,  and  thus  effectually  breakilk; 
circuit  On  the  first  occasion  on  which  this  portfire  stand  m 
employed,  it  was  discovered  that  the  composition  of  the  portfire  i 
just  as  it  burnt  out,  fell  into  the  tubes  and  checked  the  free  sctioDff 
the  apparatus,  but  this  was  immediately  afterwards  rectified  bf  ^ 
addition  of  a  small  copper  plate  e.  for  the  portfire  to  rest  upon,  is  ^ 
centre  of  which  an  aperture  was  pierced,  just  large  enough  to  adfflit* 
the  combustible  string  passing  through.  Throughout  the  vefy  estt** 
sive  series  of  experiments,  which  was  made  to  test  the  actioo* 
the  apparatus  prior  to  its  employment,  on  the  occasion  of  tbe  W 
demolition  of  the  *^  Equitable,"  no  instance  occurred  in  which  the  cof 
position,  even  in  the  smallest  quantity,  fell  into  the  mercurial  tabei^tfi 
this  result  was  the  more  satisfiictory,  as  some  considered  the  absft 
defect  fatal  to  the  practical  utility  of  the  plan.  Its  susoeptibiiif 
of  derangement  was  severoly  tested  on  the  day  of  the  explosiosi  a*''' 
water  was  very  rough,  and  the  wind  high,  so  that  the  boat  in  whioli^ 
apparatus  was  fixed,  was  continually  coming  in  oollision  with  tp 
neighbouring  row-boats,  and  although  large  quantities  of  the  8(io^^ 
of  the  batteries  were  thrown  out  in  consequence,  no  part  of  tbep^ 
fire  stand  was  in  the  least  degree  disturbed,  its  subsequent  action  b^ 
as  complete  as  could  have  been  wished.  The  expence  of  the  po>^ 
stand  is  extremely  trifling,  as  it  may  be  made  of  any  old  m^^ 
which  may  be  available. 
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Sbotiov    V.-^Cy*  ikd  AfpUeatum   rf  ike    Galvanic  BaUery   in 

BkuHug  Rocks. 

Tlie  ttrrftngeaienti  necessary  for  the  employment  of  the  Battery  in 
blasting  operatibni,  ^ite  exce^ingljr  sittifile.  Th^  blast  bote  having 
been  pfefiar^,  atiA  the  <ihatge  int^odttced,  the  ignlthig  wires  nmst  be 
inlaid  in  4  eonical  jpieee  of  Wood,  sind  fixed  id  the  grooves  prefmred  for 
thein  by  tL  thin  wedge  of  W6od>  as  shewn  in  I^agram  Nb.  8.  Tiie 
[Fig  Vtll.  a]  ighiti&g  wi^es  pftjebtiiig  aboat  an  inch  beyond  the  blaUle^ 
or  largef  end  of  the  eone,  HaM  b6  donneet^  b;^  a  fide  f latihnm  6t 
tfMi  Wite^  and  found  this  t  cartridge  of  fin^r  piiMtig  f)owde)r  ttrairt  be 
pllic^.  Th«  ootae  iii  then  td  b6  iAs^ted  ih  the  blast  hbl^,  ahd  by 
gently  p^^ssing  it  doWft  and  tciftaing  it  round,  the  latger  end  should  be 
ttttde  to  test  6n  the  6hafg^  A  titmping  of  smfall  fr^m^nts  6f  rdfefc 
mait  then  be  pou^  in  over  the  cone,  and  the  whole  af rttngements  are 
complete.  The  ttfain  conductors  should  then  be  attached  to  the 
priming  wires,  and  oh  the  circuit  being  completed  at  the  Battery 
explosion  will  ^nStte.  In  the  event  of  the  conhm^A  methods  of  tamping 
being  employed,  it  would  p^haps  be  the  best  plan  to  continue  the  use 
of  the  priming  nMile,  and  have  ttn  6pen  coniitaunicatidn  iVom  the 
s^ifikee  through  the  tutnping  to  the  charge.  The  priming  wi^  inlaid 
in  opposite  sides  of  a  bafttb6o,  e6Ald  thta  be  introduced,  and  the 
igniting  Wlr6  placed  in  direct  6<mtAct  With  the  powdei^  of  the  charge. 
Had  there  been  satisfactory  gh'ounds  far  believing  stod  a  good 
tamping  material,  the  use  of  the  battery  Would  have  been  mu6h 
facilitated,  as  it  would  only  have  been  necessary  to  pour  the  sand  into 
the  blast  hole  after  the  wires  had  been  properly  arranged ;  but  1  have 
in  another  place  detailed  some  experiments,  which,  as  fur  as  they 
extend,  militate  agmnst  the  onployment  of  this  material  in  blasting, 
and  confirm  Colonel  Pasley*s  previously  expressed  unfavourable 
opinion  of  iL* 

For  blasting  rocks  under  water,  a  very  slight  modification  of  the 
existing  plan  will  admit  of  the  use  of  the  Battery.  The  tin  case  in 
[Fig.  IX.  a.]  which  the  charge  is  to  be  lodged,  must  be  made  with  a 
collar  about  three  inches  high,  and  1^  inch  in  diameter.  A  wooden 
plug  b,  must  be  turned  to  fit  closely  into  this  collar,  and  grooves  ^ 

*  FrofeMioBil  Papen  of  the  MadfM  EngiaMn^  Vol.  I. 
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of  an  inch  deep,  cut  on  its  opposite  sides.  These  grooves  e.  sie  tki 
partially  filled,  either  with  common  sealing  wax  or  dammer,  nd 
the  priming  wires,  previously  heated,  are  made  to  bory  themielvsi  ii 
this.  The  wax  being  again  softened,  a  strip  of  wood  ia  to  be  foroedinto 
each  groove  over  the  wire,  and  every  aperture  through  which  the  mtcr 
could  force  its  way,  is  thus  closed.  The  plug  having  its  inlaid  wiresooe- 
nected  by  the  igniting  wire,  and  having  a  small  cartridge  attached,  mns 
then  be  driven  into  the  oolUir  of  the  case,  and  it  <»ily  remains  to  eoi- 
nect  the  priming  wires  with  the  main  conductors,  lower  the  charge  ioio 
the  blast  hole,  and  complete  the  circuit  An  arrangement  like  the  pn- 
ceding  was  employed  in  an  attempt  to  fire  a  charge  of  powder  attk 
bottom  of  an  artesian  well  in  Fort  William,  and  although  the  presioRflf 
the  water  was  so  great  that  case  after  case  was  burst,  yet  on  no  occasw 
could  it  be  discovered  that  the  water  had  reached  the  charge  ihni^ 
the  plug.  A  coating  of  sealing  wax,  and  a  tin  cap,  protected  tk 
exterior  end  of  the  plug,  and  prevented  the  water  firom  passing  throo^ 
the  pores  of  the  wood,  but  this  was  rendered  necessary  onlj  bj  tk 
great  depth  of  water,  which  was  nearly  480  feet. 

In  some  operations,  as  those  for  deepening  the  Pambaum  FMg^ 
[Fig.  X.]  common  quart  bottles  have  been  used  to  contain  the  chaip 
and  when  the  depth  is  moderate,  I  have  found,  by  a  great  manj  ezfxn' 
ments,  that  if  the  priming  wires  in  these  are  carefully  passed  thioOS^ 
good  corks,  driven  home  and  coated  exteriorly  with  water-proof  ooa- 
position,  the  Battery  seldom  fails  to  insure  their  explosion. 


SxcTiON  VI Cfthe  Application  of  (he  Galvanic  Battery  tn  Qp^' 

tions  for  removing  Sunken   Vessels  from  the  Channels  of  S^ 

^c.  Sfc. 

The  great  value  of  the  Galvanic  Battery  as  an  addition  to  ^ 
resources  of  the  engineer,  has  in  no  instance  been  so  fully  demoi' 
strated  as  in  operations  for  removing  the  wrecks  of  vessels  from  ^ 
channels  of  navigable  rivers,  ^tc  Every  one  who  has  obtained  v^ 
experience  from  actual  practice  in  such  operations,  will  be  readj 
bear  testimony  to  the  uncertainty,  the  danger,  and  the  expense  of  ^ 
arrangements  previously  necessary  for  effecting  the  ignition  of  ^ 
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sttb-aqaeous  charges.  The  employment  of  the  Galvanic  Battery  as 
the  igniting  agent,  removes,  to  a  great  extent,  these  objections,  and 
although,  in  sub-aqneous  operations  it  is  at  present  next  to  impossible 
to  foresee  and  provide  against  every  source  of  failnre,  y€t  the  probabi- 
lities are  now  strongly  in  favour  of  success,  whereas  formerly  they 
inclined  in  the  opposite  direction.  Every  successive  series  of  opera- 
tions will  furnish  us  with  new  information,  and  every  failnre  of  which  the 
cause  is  detected,  will  point  out  to  us  new  precautions,  so  that  in  time 
we  may  expect  to  see  the  arrangements  for  employing  the  battery  so 
fully  matured  in  aU  their  details,  as  to  illuminate  entirely  those  sources 
of  accident,  which  in  the  existing  state  of  our  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  subject,  are  so  apt  to  escape  undetected. 

An  object  of  primary  importance  in  all  sub-aqueoos  explosions,  is  to 
render  the  cylinder  in  which  the  charge  is  to  be  placed,  perfectly  water- 
tight ;  for,  as  Colonel  Pasley  remarks,  '*  if  there  be  even  so  much  as  a 
pin  hole  to  admit  the  water,  it  will  inevitably  reach  the  powder.      The 
material  of  which  the  cylinder  must  be  made,  will  be  determined 
by  the  depth  of  water  over  it.     For  any  depth  less  than  50  feet, 
experience  warrants  me  in  stating,  that  a  cylinder  of  wood,  prepared 
like  a  common  cask,  bound  with  iron  hoops,  having  staves  an  inch 
thick,  and  carefully  coated  exteriorly  with  sheet  lead,  will  be  found 
effective.    Such  a  cask  or  cylinder,  five  feet  nine  inches  long,  three  feet 
eight  inches  bulge  diameter,  and  three  feet  three  and  a  half  inches  end 
diameter,  was  on  one  occasion  of  failure  during  the  operations  against 
the  "  Equitable,"  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  river  Hooghly,  under  a  pres- 
sure of  fifty-one  feet  of  water,  for  twenty-six  hours,  and  on  being  raised 
and  immediately  opened,  it  was  found  that  the  entire  charge  of  2050 
iba.   of  powder  it  contained,  was  as  dry  and  serviceable  as  when  it  was 
orig^ally  put  in,  and  was  in  fact  the  identical  powder  with  which,  a 
fortnight  afterwards,  the  final  demolition  of  the  vessel  was  effected. 
This  may  be  considered  sufficient  to  shew  that  within  depths  of  fifty 
feet,  wooden  cylinders  cased  with  sheet  lead,  can  with  safety  be  employ- 
ed.     With  a  depth  of  ninety  feet  Colonel  Pasley  appears  to  have  found  it 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  wrought  iron  cylinders,  but  the  limit  at 
which  the  employment  of  wood  becomes  impracticable,  has  not  yet 
been  ascertained.     We  must  wait  the  results  of  other  experiments  ere 
any  decided  opinions  can  be  expressed ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
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when  the  depth  exoeeds  sixty-five  leet»  a  wrought  won  cylMei  wiDhs 
foiuid  oeoeMary. 

For  the  priouBg  apperatii«»  the  folloniog  willy  I  ooiioem^  beloiiii 

[Fig.  XI.}  the  fafeety  and  most  simple  i^n.      The  pruHsg  vim  a 

■mat  be  inlaid  in  grooves  on  opposite  sidea  of  aeirealav  rodoftaik 

wood^  6.  about  V  3"  loag^  ia  the  DMnner  fonnerl^f  described  (^n 

detailing  the  ezpenaeBta  ia  Fovi  William)  wi^  eaaliDg  wax  iii 

wedges,  c.     An  tron  lobep  fbnned  ol  a  pert  of  a»  old  gua^bimil 

aboat  r  long,  and  having  an  iron  flange  4!'  sqneve,  canlblij  soUM 

upon  it  4.  at  about  three  inches  fvom  one  extfomity,  most  bepn^ 

ed,  and  ipto  this  the  teak  rod  with  its  inkid  winea  maet  be  csnAllf 

driven,  tiU  one  end  is  flash  with  the  exteiioc  end  of  dM  tabe^  or  tkt 

nearest  to  the  flange.     Over  this  must  then  be  laid  a  thi^  eoi^ 

e>  of  united  seaMng  wsx»  whiol^  botii  preveato  the  water  foray  it> 

way  through  the  pores  of  the  wood^.  and  alaokeeps  the  priming  wimit 

their  ppints  of  issue  from  meteiBc  contect  with  each  other.    Tb 

interior  extreoiities  of  the  pidmiog  wises,  fi  mast  theo  be  eosBSOti^ 

by  thj9  igniting   platinum  wire,  which  iit  baa  always^  as  ftr  as  i9 

experience  goes,  been  found  necessary  to  solder  to  tba  coppsi  ^ 

gold  solder.    A  smaU  cartridge  of  fine  dry/  Dittrtfoivdor  mealed  povte 

mi^t  then  be  spaced  iu  immediate  ooaAact  wUlk  the  plai^innm*    ^ 

apparatus  might  now  be  introduced^  iaIo  the  cylindttr,  and  bf  ait* 

of  the  flange  and;  acrew,s,  fixed  there ;  buil  it  ia  of  mneb  importtf^* 

to  have  tb^  means  of  insulating  the  pviming:  feom  the  maia  olttiS^ 

so  that  in  the  eveat  of  water  peaetvating'  to  the  one,  \t  fSBt^l  ^ 

comiyiunicate  with  the  oth^  and  it  is  also  very  deairaUa^to  hai»^ 

means  of  iuserting.  and  withdfawlag'  the  primipg   appaiatos  ^ 

£&cility,  so  as  to  rectify  any.  accidental  derangement  which,  n^aj  ^ 

plaice,  and  tbe^  two  objects  are  fully  eff^ted  by  the  fbllowiag  ph** 

gr  due  to  Capt   Fit^e^d.     A  metallic  protectiag  case  ia  P 

vided  for  the  printing  appaEatus^  apd.  made  a.  fixtare  within  » 

cylinder  A.     At  its  mouUi.  a  fine  screw,  at  least  aa  inch  in  leogA  ' 

made,  and  on  the  irop  tub^  immediiitdy  beneath  theflapge^  thsie^^ 

be  cut  a  correspondij^g;  screw..    By  these  means  the  priming  apptf^ 

can  be  screwed  in,  or  reippved  at  pleasure.     In  finally  fixing  it  id** 

cylinder,  washers  of  leather  covered  with  white  lead  must  be  pb0^ 

beneaUi  ita  flange^  and  the  small  fixing  screws  amst  be  eaiaW 


^ 
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bvcwglil  hom«.  Over  til  a  dise  of  sheel  l8ftd»  emai  be  soMered*  iL  «od 
lilt  tfiM^nenU  of  the  eg^linder^  wtdi  the  eioeptian  of  the  hwdiog^ 
ere  thoD  eoiKiilete^  The  hiter  ie  le  be  effeeted  bgr  lettiBg  the  cjUih 
4«f  oo  one  end*,  end  pooring  m  the  pevder  through  e»  epet tmoi 
ebout  en  ioeh  ia  dieneler,  in  the  eilhen  Thie  apertaie  mnet  lifter- 
wvde  he  filed  hf  a  woode»  plqg»  end  ell  the  alr^  gie&ie  of  powder 
hoMig  eerefidlj  lemo^^  a  piece  of  sheet  leed  moat  be  aeldered  over  it 
It  ie  en  olijeot  of  some  inporteoee  to  theeo  eoadectii^  subi-eqiieeas 
operetms^  to  be  enebM  at  «ay  tine  U^  assore  themsebres  that  the 
interior  oiraait  of  the  wkes  ieeomplete^  without  beieg  obUgedto  with- 
draw th%  primiog  appevatue  itadf.  Cei  Pasley  reeoBMueiidft  that  this 
should  be  done  by.  introdociag  a  portion  of  sUghtlj  acldolated  water 
lAto  the  oirciiit^  and  netiog  whether  deeoakpoeition  oooweb  ;  but  this  ie  a 
B9oet  daugerous  plao,  and  ought  never  to  be  adopted.  The  deeompositioD 
of  a  tingle  gcein  of  water,  aeeordiog  to>  Fare4ay*s.  ceeeiit  researches^ 
veniuires  a  curreoi  of  electrioity  suffioieatly  strong  to  keep  a  {datinum 
wire  l*l04th  of  aniacb  in  diameter  aad eight  ioehes^  long^at  a  dull  red 
hoAt  as.  long  as  the  ^PComposiikieA  iaia  pregress^.  the  qimmHtyi  of  elec- 
Uiftpiy  maiataiAed  uodinunisbed*  The  platinum,  wire  we  employ  ie 
cooeideraUyr  thii^ker  than  the  preoedingi  but  stiU  the  riak  of  peemature 
e^Moa  by  Colonel  Pasley's.  pbn  ievery  great  The  danger  is  remo^wd 
by  e«iploying  a,  very-  week  galvanic  cirde  and  a  galvattmneter,  but  aa 
the  latter  can  seldom  be  .met  with  in  this  conntvy  in  ita  perfect  form^ 
I  mny  be  permitted,  before  oandudiag  this  section^  to  describe  a  simple 
eobetiiute  for  it,,  employed  doiiag  the  operatioaa  agaioat  the  *'  Equitable^ 
^ig.  XII.]  safoly  and  successfully.  A  piece  of  cqpper  wire  about 
l-12th  of  an  ioch  in  diametei;,  and  fourteen  &et  long>  was  coiled:  on  a 
i;ectaagular  wooden  £rame*work»  a,  6"  longi  3"  broad»  and  \"  deep^ 
care  being  taken  to  preserve  the  metallic  omls  throughout  fimm  nuttual 
contact,  b.  The  magnetic  needle  of  a  small  theodolite  was  then 
mounted  on  the  point  of  a  common  needle^  Axed  in  a  thin  wooden 
stand.  On  placing  this  within  the  frame-work^  with  the  coils  passing 
above  and  lieoeath  st^  and  directing  a  galVanic  current  excited  by  the 

*  The  above  length  ii  stated  merely  \o  give  iome definite  idea.Qf  the.  danger  incur- 
red ;  but  Faraday  itates  that  if  the  wire  were  a  hundred  or  a  thonund  inches  intength» 
and  the  cooling  ciroumstances  alike,  the  same  effect  would  be  prodticed'as  if  it  vpere 
no  more  than  half  aa  inch. 
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insertion  of  a  eirde,  composed  of  a  single  piece  of  copper  and  ne, 
each  2^  by  1',  into  a  glass  of  very  slightly  acidulated  water,  throogktk 
wire,  the  needle  was  immediately  affected.  Sometimes  it  ndjf 
trembled  violently  on  its  pivot ;  at  other  times  its  deflection  wiieoi' 
siderable,  and  it  never  failed  to  indicate  the  passing  of  a  corrent  whs 
the  circuit  was  complete.  It  is  only  therefore  necessary  to  make  tk 
apparatus  to  be  tested  a  part  of  the  circuit,  and  if  it  does  not  iotonfl 
the  circulation  of  the  current,  the  same  appearances  will  be  obaemi 

The  cylinder  is  lowered  to  its  position  near  the  wreck  to  be  it 
stroyed  by  means  of  rope  slings  and  guys.  It  is  usually  slosg  vak 
the  bows  of  a  vessel,  having  davits  or  fixed  pulleys,  through  wUdtk 
suspension  ropes  are  led.  At  the  time  appointed  for  lowsriagik 
cylinder,  this  vessel  is  moored  directly  over  the  wreck,  the  bowi1xn| 
just  over  the  spot  destined  for  the  cylinder^  and  the  loweriof  i 
effected  by  gradually  allowing  the  suspenders  to  glide  over  the  divHi 
till  it  is  felt  that  the  bottom  of  the  river  has  been  reached.  A  ^ 
simple  and  ingenious  plan  for  insuring  the  descent  of  the  cylinder  si 
horizontal  position  has  been  suggested  by  Capt  Bowman,  and  eooarii 
in  marking  the  two  suspending  ropes  at  intervals  of  a  foot  or  dglite* 
inches  apart  By  noting  these  marks,  which  are  alike  at  correapondos 
distances  in  each  suspender,  the  position  of  the  cylinder  can  \a» 
diately  be  seen,  and  if  one  end  is  lower  than  the  other,  the  pnpf 
correction  can  be  made. 

On  connecting  the  main  conductors  with  the  priming  wirei^  ^ 
greatest  possible  care  must  be  taken  to  ensure  perfect  contact  throo^ 
out  the  junctions.  Over  each  junction  a  piece  of  wax  cloth  or  m^ 
should  be  wrapped,  so  as  to  prevent  any  contact  of  the  condaetiit 
wires  at  those  points,  and  it  is  sometimes  advisable  to  lash  a  i^ 
wooden  case  over  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  apparatus. 


Srctior  VIl. — On  the  Theory  nfthe  GkUvanie  Battery > 

The  first  step  towards  the  establishment  of  Galvanism  as  a  brtaek 
of  physical  science,  was  made  by  Galvani,  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  Bo- 
logna, in  the  year  1790.  The  accidental  observation  of  certain  oiu^ 
lar  contractions  in  the  limbs  of  a  frog  lying  in  the  immediate  "Mf^ 
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of  an  active  electrical  machine^  and  the  subseqaeat  diacovery  that  the 
■ame  movements  were  produced  by  touching  the  limbs  with  two  pieces 
of  different  metals,  led  him  to  announce  that  he  had  discovered  a  new 
kind  of  electricity  resident  in  the  muscles  of  animab.  This  announce- 
ment caused  great  excitement  among  men  of  science  at  the  time,  and 
Galvani's  experiments  were  repeated,  with  various  modifications,  in  all 
parts  of  Europe,  being  viewed  with  much  curiosity,  and  giving  rise  to 
numerous  speculations.  The  convulsions  in  the  limbs  of  the  frog  only 
took  place,  it  was  observed,  while  sparks  passed  from  the  machine,  and 
this  fact  therefore  proved  no  more  than  that  the  muscles  or  nerves,  or 
the  two  together,  formed  a  very  sensitive  indicator  of  electrical  action. 
It  is  on  the  subsequent  remark,  that  by  the  contact  of  dissimilar 
metals^  the  same  convulsions  were  produced,  the  science  of  Galvanism 
is  founded. 

The  theory  by  which  Galvani  accounted  for  the  phenomena  he  had 
discovered,  was  that  the  electricity  originating  in  the  brains  of  animals 
is  distributed  to  every  part  of  their  systems,  and  resides  especially  in 
the  muscles.  The  different  parts  of  each  muscular  fibril  he  conceived 
to  be  in  opposite  states  of  electrical  excitement,  and  the  contractions 
to  be  produced  whenever  the  electric  equilibrium  was  restored.  This 
during  life  was  effected  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves,  and  after 
death  by  the  intervention  of  metallie  conductors.  To  the  metals 
themselves  he  traced  none  of  the  peculiar  effects  produced,  considering 
them  quite  passive,  and  only  necessary  as  furnishing  channels  of 
conduction  for  the  animal  electricity. 

These  opinions  of  Gralvani  were  very  decidedly  opposed,  and  foremost 
among  his  opponents  stood  Alex.  Volta,  Professor  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy  at  Pavia.  By  him  it  was  maintained  that  the  electricity  was 
developed  entirely  by  the  contact  of  the  two  metals,  and  that  the 
muscular  convulsions  were  merely  the  effects  of  the  passage  of  the 
electricity,  thus  developed,  through  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  the 
animal.  The  views  of  Volta  were  far  clearer  and  more  distinct 
than  those  of  Galvani,  and  to  him  belongs  the  true  credit  of  having 
called  into  being  the  science,  which  in  compliment  to  him,  has  been 
called  Voltaic  electricity  as  well  as  Galvanism.  The  latter  is  perhaps 
the  more  common  of  the  two,  and  I  have  therefore  retained  it  in 
this  paper,  but  it  must  be  remarked,  that  the  term  Galvanic  Battery 
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iDTolvet  an  aaiclironiflBy  tiace  this  inttmniMit  wm  iafwlii  m 
i\m%  after  the  promulgatioii  of  Gal«uii*t  ttperimtttti,  tal  lo  fvte 
whatever  of  the  credit  due  to  iti  kiTentieii  can  be  daiMd  farUnii 
being  the  resalt  of  origiiud  aad  independent  laTeitigiitiflDi  Vj  h 
opponent  Volta.  In  eiplaining  the  aotien  of  the  Battvy,  Vdi 
aaramed  that  daring  the  wliole  time  the  two  diaaiMilar  netali  «• 
in  contact,  a  oertaia  foroe  waa  in  conataat  opeimtion^  tendiag  ^^ 
the  transfer  ef  electricity  firom  the  one  metid  to  the  other.  TotUib 
gave  the  name  of  tleeir(hmoiHif9€  f»te^  Thtis  when  tine,  and  eofpva 
in  contact  the  alleged  operation  of  this  fbroe  is  to  tanpel  ths  dutfif? 
from  the  copper  to  the  sine,  so  as  to  maintain  the  latter  in  i  f^ 
tive  state  relative  to  the  former,  which  is  itself  in  this  ease  ncgilr'*' 
therefore  the  redundant  electricity  of  the  sine  be  by  is;  >* 
carried  off,  and  the  deficiency  of  the  electricity  of  the  tsfft^ 
sapplied  from  other  sources,  the  eleetro-mottve  feree  wUl  iwaeditf^ 
renew  this  difference  of  condition,  and  thus  maintain  a  stt^ 
current  of  electric  power,  flowing  always  in  the  same  diteetios.  % 
office  of  the  fluid  in  a  Battety,  according  to  Volta's  theory,  ii  •# 
to  conduct  the  electricity  firom  one  metal  to  the  other,  and  Iti  esa^ 
ing  power  determines  the  eflhctive  quantity  of  electrisity  ^ 
actually  circulates  in  the  Battery.  The  force  ultimntely  genenti'* 
conceived  to  be  the  sum  of  all  the  forces  acting  in  each  cell  witfPii^. 
since  the  impulses  given  by  the  etoctro-^motive  force  to  tie  <i< 
lating  electricity,  were  all  in  the  same  direction,  and  mA^ 
its  effect  to  that  of  the  preceding  ones.  Beoce  then  the  hiMq*" 
of  any  substance  between  the  two  poles  of  a  Battery  sntjeelei  i' 
the  influence  of  this  powerful  electric  current  The  cheniiod  a' 
of  the  fluid  on  either  of  the  metal  plates  was  considered  by  Volnii 
no  way  connected  with  the  origin  €^  the  electricity  developed,  vk 
theory  consequently  took  no  cognisance  whatever  of  its  exiscese^ 
was  soon  however  observed,  that  in  thus  neglecting  chemiesl  i4 
Volta  had  committed  an  important,  indeed  a  fundamental  ertor,  ^ 
was  found  that  the  quantity  of  Galvanic  effect  was  ahvays  in  H 
tion  to  the  energy  of  the  chemical  action,  and  that  the<sattent  rf  # 
of  contact  between  the  metals,  had  no  relation  to  the  quantity  iif' 
tricity  developed.  It  was  farther  found,  that  metals  dkl  not  iai^ 
stand  iu  the  same  electrical  relation  to  each  other,  but  that  IW ^ 
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UoB  was  determined  by  the  chemical  properties  of  the  fluid,  with  which 
they  were  pieced  in  contact  Facta  like  these  were  quite  irreconcil* 
able  with  Volta's  hypothesis,  and  pointed  dearly  to  the  very  important 
relation  which  obtained  between  the  chemical  action  of  the  fluid  on  the 
immersed  metals,  and  the  development  of  the  Galvaoio  eoergy.  Dr, 
WollastoD,  by  whom  chiefly  Volta's  theory  was  shewn  to  be  untenable^ 
cMiceiyed  that  the  current  of  electricity  was  origioally  determined  by 
the  oxidation  <^  the  sine,  that  the  fluid  of  the  circle  served  both  to 
oxidise  the  zinc  and  to  conduct  the  electricity  which  was  excited,  and 
that  the  contact  between  the  plates  served  only  to  conduct  electricity, 
and  thereby  complete  the  circuit.  Succeeding  philosophers,  did  not 
receive  Dr.  Wollaston's  views  as  thus  stated,  and  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
proposed  another  theory  intermediate  between  that  of  Volta  and  the 
preceding*  He  adduced  many  experiments  in  support  of  Volta's  state- 
ment, that  the  electric  equilibrium,  is  disturbed  by  the  contact  of  differ- 
ent substances,  without  any  chemical  action  taking  place  between  them. 
He  acknowledged  however  with  Wollaston,  that  the  chemical  changes 
contribute  to  the  general  result,  and  he  maintained  that  though  not  the 
primary  movers  of  the  electric  current,  they  are  essential  to  the  conti- 
nued and  energetic  action  of  every  Voltaic  circle.  The  electric  excite- 
ment was  beguUf  he  thought,  by  metallic  contact,  and  maintained  by 
chemical  action. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the-  question,  when,  in  1884,  Sir  Michael 
Faraday  undertook  the  investigation  of  the  source  of  the  electricity  in 
the  Voltaic  or  Galvanic  Battery.  The  contradictory  evidence,  the 
equilibrium  of  opinion,  and  the  variation  and  combination  of  theory, 
which  he  found  to  characterise  the  labours  of  all  preceding  writers  on 
this  subject,  forced  him  to  repeat  and  examine  the  facts  stated,  and  use 
his  own  judgment  upon  them  in  preference  to  receiving  that  of  others. 
His  previous  discoveries  of  the  identity  of  electricity  and  chemical  affi- 
nity, of  the  power  derived  from  the  action  of  the  Battery,  with  the 
power  to  be  ofvercome  in  any  body  subjected  to  its  influence,  gave  him 
the  means  of  examining  the  question  with  advantages  not  before 
possessed  by  any,  and  of  which  he  has  made  such  admirable  use,  that 
doubt  can  no  longer  be  said  to  obscure  the  subject. 

Faraday  had  always  coincided  in  opinion  with  those  who  maintained, 
that  action  of  the  Battery  was  continued  by  chemical  action,  and  that 

7  L 
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the  supply  constituting  the  current  was  almost  attirelyderiTedin 
that  source,  but  whether  metallic  contact  or  chemicsl  action  0n^W 
and  determined  th^  current,  was  by  no  means  clear  to  idm.  Tort 
this  point  at  rest,  was  therefore  the  first  step  in  his  inTestigatkm^fli 
seeing  no  reason  if  metallic  contact  was  not  enential^  why  troe  deo» 
position  by  an  electric  current  should  not  be  produced  without  it,  c« 
in  a  simple  circuit  composed  of  two  pieces  of  metal  and  an  rslfBfd 
fluid,  he  accordingly  instituted  some  beautiful  experiments  andffi 
impression,  and  persevering,  ultimately  succeeded  in  obtsiiuig^ 
most  satisfiictory  evidence  that  metaUie  comiaci  was  not  fucosvjf' 
theprodueiUm  of  the  Galvanic  current  This  was  farthtf  aptljjn* 
by  referring  to  the  spark  which  appears  when  the  wires  of  a  p0^ 
plates  in  vigorous  action  are  brought  in  contact  with  eacli  o^ 
This  spark  is  occasioned  by  the  electricity  passing  through  a  tbift* 
turn  of  air,  and  its  production  proves  that  electro-motion  resUy** 
red  while  the  wires  were  separated,  and  anterior  to  any  actual  oisi^ 
between  them  being  the  result  of  the  action  of  pure,  unmixed  cm 
forces. 

From  his  experiments,  Faraday  accordingly  felt  warranted  ia  <* 
eluding  that  the  electricity  of  the  Voltaic  pile  is  not  dependsat,  4 
in  its  origin  or  its  continuance,  upon  the  contact  of  the  din*' 
metals  with  each  other ;  that  it  is  entirely  due  to  chemicsl  9M 
proportionate  in  its  iniemiiy  to  the  intensity  of  the  affinities  eoM0 
ed  in  its  production,  and  in  its  quantity  to  the  quantity  ofo' 
which  has  been  chemically  active  during  its  evolution.  Thns^ 
zinc,  copper,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  are  used,  it  is  the  unioBflf^ 
zinc  with  the  oxygen  of  the  water  which  determines  the  eoireirt,! 
though  the  acid  1%.  essential  to  the  removal  of  the  oxide  so  fonoci 
order  that  another  portion  of  zinc  may  act  on  another  portion  of  v^ 

t. 

it  does  not,  by  combination  with  that  oxid^  produce  any  9f^ 
portion  of  the  current  of  electricity  which  circulates  :  for  the  ^ 
of  electricity  is  dependent  on  the  quantity  of  zinc  oxidised,  andii^ 
nite  proportion  to  it :  its  intensity  is  in  proportion  to  the  intensitjt^' 
chemical  affinity  of  the  zinc  for  the  oxygen  under  the  circumstaBce^^ 
is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  affected  by  the  use  either  of  strong  or  veak^ 
But  in  considering  this  oxidation  or  other  direct  action  upon  tbe^ 
itself,  as  the  cause  and  source  of  the  electric  current,  it  is  of  the  Qt^ 
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importance  to  observe,  that  the  oxygen  or  other  body  must  be  in  a 
state  of  eombinatUm^  and  not  only  ao,  bat  combined  in  such  proportions 
aa  will  constitate  a  substance  capable  of  decomposition,  since  without 
dec<miposition  the  transmission  of  a  current  cannot  take  place.  The 
presence  of  such  a  substance  is  therefore  essential  to  the  action  of  a 
Voltaic  circuit,  and  so  intimate  is  the  connection  between  its  decompo- 
sition and  power  of  transmitting  a  current,  that  if  the  one  be  checked, 
the  other  is  checked  also,  and  if  the  one  be  stopped  entirely,  the  other 
stops  with  it  No  Voltaic  Battery  has  been  constructed  in  which  the 
chemical  action  is  that  only  of  combination  ;  decamposUUm  is  ahoayi 
inelftdedy  and  is,  according  to  Faraday's  belief,  an  essential  chemical 
part. 

But  as  the  quantity  of  electricity  set  in  motion  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  a  certain  quantity  of  anelectrolytes  or  decomposable  substance, 
is  definite  in  its  action,  and  cannot  by  any  means  be  increased  beyond 
a  fixed  limit,  it  is  evident  that  the  action  of  each  cell  of  a  Battery  is  not 
to  increase  the  quantity,  but  the  intensity  of  the  current  circulating. 
A  single  pair  of  zinc  and  platinum  plates  throws  as  much  electricity 
into  the  form  of  a  current  by  the  oxidation  of  32-5  gprains  of  zinc,  as 
would  be  circulated  by  the  same  alteration  of  a  thousand  times  that 
quantity,  or  nearly  51bs.  of  metal  oxidised  at  the  surfaces  of  the  zinc 
plates  of  a  1000  pairs,  placed  in  regular  Battery  order,  because  at  each 
cell,  the  quantity  of  electricity  is  expended  in  producing  the  decompo- 
sition of  its  equivalent  of  the  exciting  electrolyte^  without  which  de- 
composition, as  was  before  remarked,  the  current  could  not  circulate  at 
alL  Hence  then  the  action  of  each  cell  is  to  impel  forward  the  quan- 
tity of  electricity  due  to  the  oxidation  of  the  zinc  in  any  one  cell,  and 
thereby  to  exalt  that  peculiar  property  of  the  current,  which  we  de- 
signate intensity,  without  increasing  the  quantity  beyond  that  due  to 
the  zinc  oxidised  in  that  one  celL  The  waste  of  power  in  our  com- 
mon Batteries,  in  which  the  zinc  of  commerce  is  used,  is  so  enormous 
as  to  be  almost  incredible.  Faraday  asserts  that  the  chemical  action 
of  a  grain  of  water  upon  four  grains  of  zinc  can  evolve  electricity 
equal  in  quantity  to  that  of  a  powerful  thunder-storm,  and  that  with 
zinc  and  platinum  wires  one-eighteenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
about  half  an  inch  long,  dipped  in  dilate  sulphuric  acid,  so  weak  as  not 
to  be  sensibly  sour  to  the  tongue,  more  electricity  will  be  evolved  in 
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one- twentieth  of  a  minate,  than  any  man  would  willingly  iliowtofn 
through  his  body  at  once.  The  loss  with  ordinary  sine  tppemto 
arise  from  portions  of  copper,  lead,  eadmiumy  and  other  metals  bog  I 
set  free  on  its  surface  by  the  action  of  the  dilate  acid»  and  these  bos ' 
in  contact  with  the  zinc,  form  small,  but  very  active  Voltaic  dnfai 
wiiich  cause  great  destruction  of  the  zinc,  and  in  the  same  propoitki 
as  they  serve  to  discharge  or  convey  the  electricity  back  to  the  line^^ 
they  diminish  its  power  of  produdng  an  electric  carrent,  whickfhi 
extend  to  a  greater  distance  across  the  acid,  and  be  discbargcddj 
through  the  copper  or  platinum  plate  which  is  associated  witbii^far 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  Voltaic  apparatus. 

These  evils  are  remedied  entirely  by  adopting  that  process  of  aiMf^' 
mation  of  the  zinc  described  in  a  former  section  of  this  paper,  byiM 
its  surface  is  brought  into  one  uniform  condition,  and  those  difoiv 
of  character  between  one  spot  and  another,  which  are  essential  to  th 
formation  of  the  minute  Voltaic  circles,  above  alladed  to^  efledoi^ 
prevented.  Hence  the  full  equivalent  of  electricity  is  obtained  for  tk 
zinc  oxidised,  and  a  Battery  so  constructed  is  only  active  wliile  ik 
poles,  or,  as  Faraday  calls  them,  the  electrodes,  are  in  connectioo,  ces- 
ing  to  act,  or  be  acted  on,  the  moment  this  c<mnection  is  brokes.  ^ 
superiority  of  the  amalgamated  zinc  is  farther  due  to  the  state  of  tbe  fi^ 
tion  in  contact  with  it,  for  as  the  unprepared  zinc  acts  directlf  i^ 
alone  upon  the  fluid,  which  the  amalgamated  does  not,  thefonsff^ 
the  oxide  it  produces  quickly  neutralises  the  acid  in  contact  vitbrit 
surface,  so  that  the  progress  of  oxidation  is  retarded,  whilst  at  tii«  * 
face  of  the  amalgamated  zinc,  any  oxide  formed  is  rapidly  removed  t; 
the  free  acid  present,  and  the  clean  metallic  surface  is  always  readj  * 
act  with  fall  energy  on  the  water. 

When  an  amalgamated  zinc  plate  is  immersed  in  dilute  flulphnv 
acid,  the  force  of  chemical  affinity  exerted  between  tlie  metal  aai^ 
fluid,  is  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  cause  sensible  action  at  tbe  soiw^ 
of  contact,  and  occasion  the  decomposition  of  water  by  the  ov^^ 
of  the  metal,  but  it  ie  sufficiently  powerful  to  produce  such  a  eoodit^ 
of  the  electricity  (or  the  power  upon  which  chemical  affinity  depewi 
as  would  produce  a  current,  if  there  were  a  path  open  for  it  ^ 
the  presence  of  a  piece  of  copper  touching  both  the  zbc  and  the  v^ 
opens  sack  a  path,  and  its  direct  communication  with  the  zinc  ^ 
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more  effeeiual  t)ia&  any  oonnection  fofmed  between  tkat  metal  and  it 
by  means  of  any  decomposable  bodies  or  electrolytes,  because  when 
they  are  used,  the  chemical  affinities  between  them  and  the  zinc  pro- 
duce a  contrary  and  opposing  eflfect  to  that  which  is  influential  in  the 
dilate  acid ;  or  if  that  opposing  action  be  bat  small,  still  the  affinity 
of  their  component  parts  for  each  other  has  to  be  overcome,  for  they 
cannot  conduct  without  suffering  decomposition,  and  this  decomposition 
is  found  expenmentaify  to  re-act  upon  the  forces  which  in  the  acid 
tend  to  produce  the  current,  and  in  some  cases  entirely  to  neutralise 
tbem.  Where  direct  contact  of  the  copper  and  sine  takes  place,  these 
obstructing  forces  are  not  brought  into  action,  and  therefore  the  pro- 
duction and  circulation  of  the  electric  current  are  highly  fovoored. 
Hence  the  cause  of  the  very  great  importance  of  metaUie  contact  in  the 
Voltaic  Battery. 

The  liquid  in  the  cells  of  the  Battery  has  the  power  of  retarding 
the  circulation  of  the  electricity  generated,  and  it  acts  iDJuriously  in 
greater  or  less  proportion,  according  to  the  quantity  of  it  between  the 
zinc  and  copper  plates,  or,  in  other  words,  according  to  the  distances 
between  their  surfaces.  Hence  then  the  reason  of  the  great  increase 
of  power  obtained  by  approximating  the  two  metals,  and  Faraday  states 
that  not  only  is  this  power  greater  on  the  instant,  but  also  that  the 
sum  of  the  transferable  power  in  relation  to  the  whole  sum  of  the  che- 
nucal  action  at  the  plates  is  much  increased.  Double  coppers  owe 
their  advantages  in  part  to  the  same  cause,  but  derive  their  superiority 
chiefly  from  the  circumstance  that  they  virtually  double  the  acting 
surface  of  the  zinc,  or  nearly  so^  the  action  on  both  sides  of  the  metal 
being  converted  into  transferable  force,  and  the  power  of  the  Battery, 
as  to  the  quantity  of  electricity  evolved,  highly  exalted  in  consequence. 

The  cause  of  the  heat  excited  during  the  passage  of  a  Voltaic  current, 
remains  still  enveloped  in  considerable  obscurity,  and  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  modes  of  action  of  electrical  forces  will  be 
required,  ere  the  difficulty  can  be  fully  removed.  Uncertain  as  we 
still  are  of  the  predse  nature  of  the  electric  current,  the  conclusion 
that  the  ultimate  atoms  of  matter  are  in  some  way  endowed  or  asso- 
ciated with  electrical  powers,  is  forced  upon  us  by  nearly  all  the  great 
facts  of  the  science.  The  researches  of  Faraday  have  led  him  to  notice 
the  truly  enormous  quantity  of  this  electrical  power,  associated  with 
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these  particles,  and  be  has  found,  on  evidenoe  to  which  it  is  diflB^pffU  i^ 
refuse  our  assent,  that  no  less  than  800,000  charges  of  a  Leyden  Battoy 
consisting  of  fifteen  large  jars,  charged  by  thirty  turns  of  a  pcnvoU 
Plate  Electrical  Machine  in  excellent  order,  are  required  to  piodace 
electricity  sufficient  to  decompose  one  dn^e  grain  of  water  inia  iii 
elementary  constituents  1  That  the  heat  developed  by  the  action  eft 
Battery,  is  due  to  the  mutual  eleetrical  action  of  the  particles  of  mattw 
thus  highly  charged,  was  originally  suggested  by  BerzeUoa,  the  eeie> 
brated  Swedish  chemist,  and  of  this  idea  Faraday,  in  the  aeTO&th 
of  his  researches,  speaks  with  great  commendation,  but  in  the 
ing  series,  he  finds  reason  to  modify  his  praise,  and  states  that  the  hsU 
or  light  exhibit  but  a  small  portion  of  the  electric  power  which  seli^ 
and  **  are  merely  incidental  results,  incomparably  small  in  relation  ti 
the  forces  concerned,  and  supplying  no  information  of  the  way  in  whiek 
the  particles  are  active  on  each  other,  or  in  which  their  forces  are  fisi^ 
ly  arranged. 

Such  being  therefore  the  state  of  doubt  in  which  the  imiMdkig 
cause  of  the  development  of  heat  by  the  Voltaic  current  is  involved,  I 
do  not  dwell  longer  upon  the  point ;  but  I  cannot  close  this  seetia 
without  briefly  adverting  to  the  very  beautiful  and  comprehensive  theorf 
proposed  by  Faraday  to  explain  the  varied  phenom^ia  of  oondoctioB 
and  discharge,  as  well  as  many  others  to  which,  as  being  unconnedei 
with  the  subject  of  this  paper,  I  do  not  allude. 

The  division  of  bodies  into  conductors  and  non-conductors,  or  insoh- 
tors,  is  nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  origin  of  the  science  of  eleetii- 
dty  itself,  and  the  states  of  conduction  and  insulation  have  in  sB 
electrical  theories  been  assumed  as  essentially  different,  although  no 
one  has  ever  shewn  in  what  their  difference  consists.  By  a  series  d 
most  beautiful  experiments,  Faraday  has  however  shewn  indisputaUj 
that  they  are  only  extreme  degrees  of  one  common  ctmdUum^  and 
that  they  consist  in  an  action  of  the  contiguous  particles  <^  matter  de- 
pendent on  the  forces  developed  by  electrical  excitements.  The  first  ef- 
fect of  an  excited  body  on  other  matter  in  its  vicinity  is,  according  to 
Faraday's  theory,  the  production  among  the  particles  of  that  matter  cf 
a  peculiar  state  of  polarization,  which  constitutes  indudian.  If  this 
inductive  or  polarised  state  continues  undiminished,  then  perfect  is- 
stdaUon  is  the  consequence.     If,  on  the  contrary,  contiguous  pard- 
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des  of  the  matter,  whatever  it  may,  be  metallic  or  non-metallic,  have 
the  power  to  communicate  their  forces,  then  conduction  occurs,  and 
is  a  distinct  act  of  discharge  between  these  contiguous  particles.  The 
lower  the  state  of  tension  at  which  this  discharge  takes  place,  the 
higher  is  the  conducting  power  of  the  matter.  Hence  then  throughout 
a  wire  conveying  a  charge  of  electricity,  there  is  a  constant  series 
of  dischaiges  taking  place  between  the  contiguous  particles  of  which 
it  is  composed ;  and  Faraday  intimates,  in  the  form  of  a  query,  the  possi- 
bility that  these  discharges  may  be  similar  in  kind,  though  almost 
infinitely  different  in  degree,  to  those  which  take  place  between  two 
charged  bodies  through  the  medium  of  the  air,  or  other  insulating  sub- 
stance. A  wire,  it  has  been  experimentally  proved,  has  the  power  of 
sensibly  retarding  the  passage  of  a  current,  and  this  power  of  retarda- 
tion may  be  traced  through  a  chain  of  substances  till  it  reaches  its 
maximum  in  air,  but  nothing  can  be  detected  during  this  process  to 
shew  that  its  nature  has  in  any  way  been  changed  or  modified  other- 
wise than  in  degree,  and  therefore  Faraday  asks,  "  may  not  the  retarda- 
tion and  ignition  of  a  wire  be  effects  exactly  correspondent  in  their 
nature  to  the  retention  of  charge  and  spark  in  air  ?" 

To  enter  fiirther  upon  the  various  theoretical  questions  naturally 
brought  before  our  view  in  examining  the  principles  of  the  Galvanic 
Battery,  would  extend  this  paper  to  a  great,  and  indeed  unnecessary, 
length,  and  I  trust  that  what  has  already  been  said,  will  suffice  to  point 
out  the  great  principles  of  its  action.  The  chemical  theory  of  the 
Battery,  and  indeed  the  entire  identity  of  chemical  and  electrical  forces, 
may  now  be  considered  as  indisputably  established  by  the  researches  of 
Sir  Michael  Faraday,  and  the  question,  as  was  previously  remarked, 
thereby  removed  for  ever  from  "  the  domain  of  doub^ul  knowledge  to 
that  of  inductive  certainty.'* 
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APPENDIX. 
Experimental  Detideraia, 

Aa  many  of  the  details  connected  with  the  practical  apphatki 
of  the  Galvanic  Battery  still  require  to  be  ezperimeiitally  detenM 
or  confirmed,  I  have  thought  it  might  prove  o^efol  to  append  to  tb 
paper  a  few  Tabular  Forms,  shewing  to  a  certain  extent  the  experioMiii 
required.  Having  no  higher  object  than  the  establishment  of  nds 
for  guidance  in  common  practice,  these  forms  have  not  been  pic- 
pared  with  a  view  to  great  minuteness  of  quantitative  measoreoKi^ 
but  they  are  still,  it  is  conceived,  sufficiently  extensive  to  adndt  d 
the  deduction  of  valuable  practical  inferences,  and  should  thcj  ^ 
be  considered  so^  they  can  readily  be  modified. 

In  recording  experiments,  all  particulars  connected  with  the  Mff! 
employed  should  be  minutely  and  carefully  specified,  and  it  shooU 
never  be  forgotten,  that  if  these  are  neglected  or  imperfectly  ttatti 
the  value  of  the  result  obtained  is  most  seriously  diminishedi  and  is 
some  cases  entirely  destroyed.  Each*  series  of  experiments  shoidi  be 
preDeiced  by  a  detail  of  the  dimensions  of  the  copper  and  sine  eksttii 
of  the  Battery ;  of  the  state  of  the  ainc  rods  or  plates ;  of  the  number  i 
times  they  may  have  previously  been  used ;  of  the  state  of  their  turto; 
whether  amalgamated  or  not ;  of  the  nature  and  quantities  of  tk 
solutions  employed ;  of  the  nature  and  state  of  the  partitiooi  rf  ^ 
connections  throughout  the  Battery,  and  of  such  other  points  as  th 
experimenter  may  consider  it  useful  to  note.  The  same  carefbl  detti 
should  be  entered  into,  relative  to  the  conductors  used.  The  results' 
the  experiments  should,  whenever  it  is  practicable,  be  entered  in  tlieir 
proper  columns  in  the  forms  immediately  on  being  obtained,  as  its 
impossible  to  trust  to  memory  for  a  series  of  numerical  stateneot^ 
and  a  single  error  may  cast  doubt  on  a  whole  set  of  experiments. 


i 
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TABLES  OF  EXPERIMENTS. 

r«  ieUmiM  tke  nwmber  of  eella  of  a  Gahnuie  Battery  (DimemtUmtt  ^e.,  preohutlp  9pec{/M)  re- 
quire for  tfeeHng  the  IgniUon  of  different  *ubtianee$,  ai  different  dittaneee,  and  with  different 
JsniUng  Wiree. 

FIRST    SERIES. 

Conductors  dry  and  uninsulated. 
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Condoctan  increase  in  length  in  arithmeti- 
cal progression,  the  oonunon  difference  be- 
ing 20. 


SECOND    SERIES. 
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THIRD  SERIES. 

Conductors  in  water,  bid  instdaUd. 
A*  By  Colonel  PasUy^s  method. 
Form  aiinilar  to  the  preceding. 

IS«  By  LietU,  R.  B.  SmitKs  modification  of  ditto. 
Form  similar  to  the  preceding. 

C*  By  Dr.  W.  B.  Cy  Shaughnessy'g  method. 
Form  similar  to  the  preceding. 


FOURTH  SERIES. 

Condtictors  under  ground  attd  uninsulated^ 
3*  In  Dry  Soil. 
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IS«  //*  Wet  Soil. 

Form  similar  to  the  preceding. 

iS*  In  Rocky  Soil. 

Form  similar  to  the  preceding. — Nature,  and  if  possible,  the  ingredio' 
of  the  rock  to  be  specified. 

FIFTH    SERIES. 

Conductors  underground,  hut  insulated. 

Form  similar  to  the  preceding. — Nature  and  extent  of  insulatioD  to 
detailed. 
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On  the  Common  Hare  qf  the  GangeUc  Provineet,  and  of  the  Sub-ffemalaya ;  with 
a  slight  notice  of  a  strictly  Hemalayan  species.  By  B.  H.  Hodgson,  Esq., 
Resident  at  the  Court  of  Nepal. 

(ItEVVa  MACROTUB   BT    O1OSTOLU8,    NOBIS.^ 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  the  ordinary  type  of  the  genus  Lepus 
in  the  Gangetic  provinces,  differs  materially  from  that  of  England*  and 
it  has  been  farther  alleged  that  the  Hare  of  the  Sub-Hemalayan  ranges  of 
hills  is  not  similar  to  that  of  the  plains  below  them.  No  one  however  has, 
I  believei  heretofore  been  at  the  pains  to  verify  or  reftite  these  allegations, 
which  I  therefore  now  purpose  to  test,  and  to  show  that  the  former  is 
sound,  the  latter  unsound.  I  have  specimens  of  the  ordinary  Hare  of  the 
plains  and  of  the  hills  now  before  me,  and  after  the  most  careful  compari- 
son, can  diBcem  no  difference  between  them  in  size,  proportions,  or  even 
in  intensity  of  hue  in  the  colours,  further  than  as  such  every  where  varies 
with  age,  health,  and  seasons.  The  type  therefore  of  this  genus  in  the 
mountains  and  in  their  subjacent  plains  (on  this  side  the  Ganges  at  least)  is 
the  same ;  and  of  this  species,  which  we  shall  call  Macrotus  (from  the  large 
sise  of  its  ears)  the  fbmales  are,  as  usual,  somewhat  larger  than  the  males, 
being  from  snout  to  rump  nineteen  to  twenty  inches,  with  an  average 
weight  of  6  lbs*  and  a  maximum  of  8 1  to  9,  whilst  the  males  fall  short 
by  one  inch  or  more  of  this  size,  and  seldom  surpass  5  lbs.  in  weight.  The 
general  structure  and  proportions  are  those  of  Lepus  thnidus,  but  the 
■lie  is  much  less,  the  English  hare  being  ordinarily  8  lbs.  and  fluently 
reaching  12  lbs. ;  and  if  I  may  trust  my  notes,  as  well  as  the  firesh  speci- 
menB  now  on  the  table  before  me,  the  females  of  Macrotus  invariably  have 
six  teats,  of  which  two  are  placed  on  the  very  top  of  the  thorax,  and  four 
remotely  from  them  in  a  parallelogram  in  the  central  part  of  the  abdomi- 
nal region.  This  is  a  noticeable  drcumstance  if  the  six  to  ten  mammas 
of  authors  be  ascribed  to  the  genus  with  sufficient  care,  and  if  Timidus,  or 
the  European  type,  may  be  thence  presumed  to  have  ever  more  than  six. 
U  80,  the  invariably  restricted  number  of  mammse  in  Macrotus  will  form 
one  feature  of  specific  independency;  another  will  be  deduced  from  its 
infierior  size ;  and  a  third  from  the  greater  leng^  of  the  ears  as  compared 
with  2%midus,  to  which,  in  its  general  proportions  and  colours,  it  certainly 
bears  a  dose  resemblance ;  even  in  colours  however,  there  is  at  least  one 
material  and  constant  difference,  that  whereas  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  scut 
or  tail  in  Timidus  is  black,  in  Macrotus  it  is  of  similar  hue  with  the  back, 
but  paler.  Nor  do  1  notice  in  Macrotus  any  peculiarity  of  structure  in  the 
hair  (towards  tips  enlarged,  acuminate,  and  recurved)  such  as  is  ascribed  to 
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that  of  Timidut,  The  general  colour  of  the  Indian  Hareu  a  deep< 
redi  copiously  mixed  with  black  on  the  bodj  auperioily,  bst 
upon  the  limbs  and  front  of  the  neck  and  cheat,  and  also  on  tb 
and  dorsal  aspect  of  the  neck  near  it ;  pure  white  upon  tiie  Mi 
body  below,  as  well  upon  the  inaidet  of  the  limbs  near  it,  ipcil 
genital  region,  posterior  margin  of  the  buttocka,  and  wliole 
and  lateral  surfiices  of  the  taiL    The  iront  of  the  upper  lip,  tk 
of  the  mouth,  a  cirde  round  the  eye,  and  a  line  thenoe  to  die 
are  always  pale,  rufescent,  hoary,  or  purer  white,  and  so  also  tkl 
of  the  ears  dorsally,  and  a  strip  thence  continued  towards  the 
and  bounding  the  purely  ruddy  hue  of  the  soft  ni^e.    Tbe 
margin  of  the  ears  on  both  sides  is  black,  but  the  general  bu  i\ 
fur  on  the  ears  anteally  is  similar  to  that  of  the  head,  whilst 
and  interiorly  the  ears  are  nearly  nude.    The  mustachioa  (wId^I 
not  undulated)  are  half  black  and  half  white,  and  though  the 
cubits  are  usually  unmixed  with  black,  yet  this  ia  not  alwaya  tki 
the  animal  in  very  high  fiir  having  the  cubits,  like  the  tihiee  (ext 
powdered  with  black.    The  fur  in  general  is  very  rich,  f^  nil 
both  the  woolly  and  hairy  portions,  the  former  of  which  seldom  e^ 
an  inch  in  length,  whilst  the  latter  varies  from  1  j-  to  1|  inch.    tU^ 

has  mostly  four  rings  fh)m  the  base,  thus — bluiah  hoary,  black,  ni< 
black.  The  wool  wants  the  terminal  black  ring  every  where,  d' 
for  the  most  part  white,  but  ruddy  apicaUy :  the  hair  wants  it  m^ 
purely  red  parts  of  the  animal,  such  as  the  abdominal  aspect  d^ 
neck  and  the  limbs;  and  both  wool  and  hair  are  devoid  of  iDo| 
and  wholly  white  upon  the  belly  and  parts  a^iacent,  aa  wdl  >i^ 
the  inferior  surfSsu^  of  the  head.  Some  hairs  are  wholly  black  or^ 
on  the  back;  but  in  general  besides  its  bluiah  hoary  base,  evcifl 
on  that  surface  of  the  animal,  has  two  black  rings  divided  by  a  ltd  < 
which  latter  is  of  a  deep  cinnamon  hue,  almost  exactly,  or  if  then 
pleases,  brownish-red.  The  buttocks  posteally  are  less  dashed 
black  than  the  middle  of  the  back,  which  in  fine  furred  anunah  a 
dark :  but  the  ordinary  dorsal  colouring  of  the  hair  and  wool  pn 
on  the  buttQ£:ks,  as  well  as  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  tail,  botk 
being  like  the  back,  though  somewhat  paler.  Occasionally  the 
and  base  of  the  hair  are  dusky,  rather  than  hoary,  and  the  intensity  < 
red  hue,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  black  tipt  hairs,  depend  on  h 
age,  and  seaaon,  both  in  the  hills  and  the  plains.  There  are  of  oovn 
digits  on  the  fore  extremities,  and  four  on  the  hind  ones,  but  the  thuni 
sists  of  a  nail  only,  and  the  other  anterior  digits  are  gradated,  aa  in  oari 
whilst  in  the  posterior  extremities  the  central  digits  are  equal,  andc 
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latendB  the  interior  U  the  longer.  The  mnstachioa  are  ample,  extending 
much  beyond  the  base  of  the  ears,  not  harsh,  nor  adpressed,  nor  undulated 
as  in  TkmdiUi  and  of  many  lengths.  Above  the  eye  are  four  to  six  lesser 
bristles,  and  two  or  three  longer  ones  below  it  on  each  cheek.  Eyes  re- 
mote, and  viuch  nearer  to  the  ears  than  to  the  snout ;  ears  considerably 

(or  \)  longer  than  the  head,  so  that  when  pulled  forward  they  may  be  ex- 
tended from  1|  to  2  inches  beyond  the  tip  of  the  nose.  Head  compressed, 
and  arched  entirely  along  the  vertical  line.  Scut  without  the  hair  ex- 
tending only  half  way  from  the  knee  towards  the  heel  of  the  straightened 
leg,  and  with  the  hair  falling  considerably  short  of  the  os  calds. 

The  following  dimensions  will  complete  the  illustration  of  this  species  as 
found  in  ihe  mountains  and  plains. 


Snout  to  base  of  scut, 

Snout  to  occiput  straight,  

Ditto  ditto,  by  curve,      ...        ... 

Snout  to  fore  angle  of  eye,    *     

'    Thence  to  ant^  base  of  ear, , 

Ears  length  from  scull 

Ditto  ditto  from  anterior  inner  base,    .. 

Width  between  eyes,        

Scut  only. 

Scut  and  hair,       ...        ...        ... 

Olecranon  to  carpus,       

Thence  to  tip,  long  finger  (not  nail,)    .. 

Tibia  or  knee  .to  os  cakis,  , 

Thence  to  tip  long  toe  (not  nail,) 

Girth  behind  shoulder, 

Weight  (very  thin)         

The  following  specific  character  may  perhaps  serve  to  diBtinguish  our 
animal :  Leptu  macroitu,  with  black  tipt  ears  longer  than  the  head.  General 
colour,  full  cinnamoneous  red,  shaded  above  with  a  black :  tail  dorsally  con. 
solovous  with  the  buttocks,  head  below  and  belly  pure  white :  in  size  less 
lian  Timidui,  Snout  to  rump  18  to  20  inches,  and  weight  5  to  7  lbs.  Head 
straight)  4.  Ears  five  inches.  HahitaU,  Gangetic  plains  and  sub- 
?emalayas.  Of  the  Tibetan  species  I  possess  only  some  wretched  remains 
which  enable  me  however  to  indicate  the  species  thus  : — 


Plains. 

Hills. 

Mas. 

Mas. 

Foem^ 

1-6 

1-6 

1-7 

4 

4 

4|- 

4| 

4f   plus 

4| 

2      less 

2     plus 

2 

^k 

*  16 

li 

4J 

4| 

i 

3f 

34 

u 

M 

M 

1  < 

ii 

3i 

3i 

8    - 

^\ 

^\ 

5 

5 

4i 

3!? 

3;-: 

2 

2 

^ 

4: 

4'i 

4 

^r^ 

4 

4J 

9i 

9| 

lOJ 

4  \  lbs. 

4  libs. 

5  lbs. 
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Lepui  O'iottoku,  with  fur  connatiiig  almost  wholly  of  wool,  oonndenUf 
curved  and  interBpersed  rarely  with  very  eoft  hairs.  Slaty  grey  bhu  &r 
the  most  part  and  internally,  but  externally  fkwn-tinted  above,  nd 
whitish  below  and  on  the  limbs :  some  hairs  on  the  back  tipt  witJi  Uid 
beneath  a  subrufous  ring.  Tail  white,  with  a  grey  blue  atrip  towards  <k 
back.  Apparent  sise  of  the  last.  HMtaU^  the  snowy  region  of  the 
Hemalaya,  and  perhaps  also  TibeL 

Hares  of  the  first  species  are  exceedingly  abundant  in  the  Nipalw 

Tarai  and  British  districts  near  it,  but  less  so  in  the  mountains,  thoa^ 

there  also  they  may  be  found  in  most  districts  wherein  the  dedlTitiei 

of  the  mountains  are  not  very  predpitous  nor  wholly  covered  with  dene 

forest.    Hares  love  the  lower  and  more  level  tracts  within  the  mountini, 

where  grassy  open  spots  are  interspersed  with  copsewood  under  wloi 

they  may  safely  rest  and  breed ;  for  in  the  mountains  the  hare  nenr 

resorts  to  holes  or  burrows ;   nor,  I  believe,  voluntarily  in  the  pliii^ 

though  I  have  heard  the  assertion  that  it  does  so.    In  the  plains  pateta 

of  grass  interspersed  with  cultivation  are  the  favourite  resorti  of  tfak 

species,  or  Jhow  shrubberies  fringing  the  banks  of  nullahs»  where,  ocoiiflB- 

ally  the  animals  congregate  in  numbers  wholly  unknown  to  the  mst 

tains.    The  Indian  Hare,  or  Macrotus,  breeds  firequently  during  the  whole 

year,  and  produces  usually  two  young  ones  at  a  birth.     The  yoimg  iR 

bom  with  the  eyes  open,  and  furnished  with  teeth.    In  June  1835 1  took 

two  firom  the  left  horn  of  the  uterus  (none  in  the  right)  of  a  female;  tsd 

these  young,  though  unborn,  had  the  eyes  open,  and  the  fur  quite  peifeii 

In  fact,  the  young  follow  their  dam  as  soon  as  they  are  bom. 

Cathuandoo, 
February  1841. 

Nepal,  March  10, 1841 
The  account  of  the  Hares  which  I  sent  you  was  written  currente  cdm 
and  without  my  being  at  the  trouble  to  look  (shame  on  me)  at  my  on 
Catalogue  of  Mammals  apud  Linnsean  Transactions,  where  the  Hare  of 
the  plains  is  named  Indicus,  and  that  of  the  Himalaya  (Emodku*  '^^ 
names  might  do,  and  changes  are  bad :  but  tropical  appellations  are  objet^- 
ed  to,  and  in  the  plains  there  is  another  Hare,  Ni^oBU,  wherefore  ibe 
names  affixed  to  my  paper  with  you  should  perhaps  stand ;  but  a  note  at 
the  foot  of  the  page  should  identify  them  with  Indicus  et  (Emodiut  resp^ 
tively  of  the  Catalogue,  thus :  «*  These  species  are  named  respectively 
Indicm  and  (Emodhis  in  my  published  Catalogue.  Nor  perhaps  wai  ^ 
worth  while  to  drop  the  local  appellations,  though  NigrtcoHis  constitnte* 
second  species  in  the  plains  of  India." 

B.  HODOSO!*. 
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A  short  account  of  Khyrpoor  and  the  Fortreu  of  Bukur,  in  North  Smd,    By 
Captain  G.  £.  Westm acott,  Zlth  Begt,  Bengal  N.  I. 

[Concliiilsd  ftom  page  1 1  IS.  ] 

The  Indus  generally  begins  to  riee  in  March  and  abate  in  ihe  early  part 
of  October,  bat  varies  in  different  seasons.  In  1839  it  just  rose  in  the  end 
of  March,  but  did  not  overflow  until  May.  It  commenced  decreasing  on. 
the  2Ut  of  August,  and  had  fallen  twelve  feet  at  Bukur  in  the  end  of 
September,  and  about  four  more  the  dose  of  the  month  following.  The 
suddenness  with  which  it  rises  and  fiills  are  only  equalled  by  the  snow 
torrents  of  the  Himalayas  and  Switserlaad.  I  have  known  the  river 
increase  several  feet  in  a  few  hours,  and  people  are  frequently  carried 
away  while  bathing  by  a  rush  of  water,  which  bears  them  along  without 
the  power  to  resbt  it.  On  these  occasions  boats  are  drivoi  against  the 
banks,  and  if  old  and  craiy,  break  in  pieces,  and  the  passengers  are  drowned. 

The  shores  of  the  hver  are  fertalised  by  the  annual  inundations,  and 
artifidal  ff^ftn«ft1«  are  cut  from  it  in  the  interior  of  the  country  to  prepare 
the  land  for  tillage.  Some  of  these  iiseful  and  munificent  works  belong  to 
the  time  of  the  Mogpil  emperors  of  Delhi.  A  great  navigable  canal  called 
the  "  Sind"  leaves  the  river  about  thirty  miles  above  Bukur,  and  after  pass* 
ing  Shikaxpoor  pursues  a  southerly  direction  to  Noushuhra,  the  boundary 
of  the  Purgonnah  of  Mogbulee,  and  enters  that  of  C!handkoh.  Lower 
down  it  joins  the  Nara,  which  tumbles  into  lake  Munchar  after  a  dicoit- 
ous  course  of  about  120  miles.  Another  great  canal  was  cut  on  the  east 
bank  by  the  late  Meer  Sohrab.  It  receives  its  water  from  the  Indus,  a  few 
miles  below  Bukj^,  and  terminates  in  the  desert  soon  after  passing  the  city 
of  Khyrpoor.  /in  the  height  of  the  floods,  however,  it  flows  southwards 
in  a  continuquB  stream,  diffusing  plenty  over  a  wide  extent  of  country, 
which  would  be,  without  it,  an  unprofltable  waste,  and  a  portion  of  its  waters 
find  tiieir  way  back  through  different  channels  to  the  Indus.  The  supplies 
of  this  canal  have  fiuled  within  the  last  two  years,  and  unless  pains  are 
taken  to  deepen  it,  will  soon  cease  to  flow.  It  would  be  a  serious  loss  to 
the  people  of  the  capital,  who  depend  on  it  for  wholesome  water  several 
months  of  the  year,  that  which  they  draw  from  wells  being  soft  and 
brackish,  and  hardly  drinkable  by  persons  unused  to  it  The  filling  up 
the  canal  would  occasion  a  diminution  of  the  revenues,  which  will  pro- 
bably induce  Meer  Roostum  to  r^air  it  Both  the  Shikarpoor  and  Khyr- 
poor canals  frequently  overflow  their  banks  during  the  freshes  of  the 
Indus,  and  dry  up  when  the  river  subsides.    The  small  cuts  that  irrigate 
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the  country  are  ezduBiTely  at  the  charge  of  the  farmer,  who  contiibsttt 
likewise  to  the  expense  of  making  and  repairing  the  large  canals  witUi 
his  property. 

As  soon  as  the  waters  of  inundation  evaporate^  the  soil  is  ready  to  reoem 
all  kinds  of  seed  almost  without  preparation.  It  is  sown  in  the  month  of 
October,  and  always  yields  an  abundant  harvest  The  river  does  not 
occupy  above  a  fourth  of  its  channel  in  the  dry  months,  and  not  moretka 
a  tenth  of  the  soil  on  its  banks,  capable  of  cultivation,  is  turned  to  a^ 
count.  There  are  vast  tracts  in  north  Khyipoor,  which  the  inhabiiuta 
of  Bengal  would  seLee  with  avidity,  overrun  with  tamarisk,  andthekig 
feathering  grass  known  in  India  by  the  name  of  Mooi^. 

The  tamarisk  springs  from  the  soil  within  a  month  after  it  is  deserted  br 
the  water,  and  villagers  at  a  distance  from  the  stream  drive  their  bnibloa 
to  graze  on  the  shoots  and  young  grass  which  c<$ver  the  banks.  The  herlMge 
is  extremely  nutritious,  uid  communicates  great  sweetness  to  ^e  milk  of 
cattle  that  feed  on  it.  Cow's  milk  is  inferior  to  buffidoe'a  milk  in  ricbea 
and  flavour.  The  people  convert  the  milk  to  ghee,  and  dispose  of  it  to 
merchants  and  boatmen,  who  carry  it  for  sale  to  the  markets  of  Roreeii^ 
Sukhur.  The  peasants  remain  at  the  river  in  tamarisk  sheds  until  tie 
floods  oblige  them  to  retire.  Some  of  the  sheds  cover  an  area  of  seroi! 
hundred  yards,  and  contain  400  and  500  buffitloes,  with  the  herdsmeni  tkv 
wives  and  children.  Half  a  dozen  famUies  often  crowd  into  a  nanof 
space  divided  from  the  herd  by  a  railing,  and  cook,  eat,  and  sleep  on  ^ 
ground  among  milk  pots,  platters,  spinning  wheds,  and  a  few  artid«<i' 
common  fiuniture. 

There  are  no  rocks  in  the  river  above  Bukur,  and  the  extent  of  coltin' 
tion  on  the  Khyrpoor  side  much  exceeds  that  on  the  shore  opposite;  tlie 
bank  is  cut  to  receive  Persian  wheels,  and  the  peasant  removes  them  vba 
the  floods  cease  to  another  locality. 

The  stream  of  the  Indus  is  foul  and  turbid,  and  though  liUle  encofflber 
ed  in  the  dry  months  vdth  reeds  and  drift  wood,  is  sufficiently  lapi^  ^ 
hold  in  solution  quantities  of  sand  and  other  matter  it  washes  along  in  it* 
course.  The  number  of  shoals  that  perpetually  shift  their  position  ^ 
struct  the  navigation,  and  render  it  necessary  in  the  dry  season  to  s^ 
boats  while  one  of  the  crew  is  sent  forward  to  sound  the  channel  Veiidi 
are  constantly  obliged  to  cross  from  one  bank  to  the  other,  and  the  ns^ 
of  paths  through  the  dense  jungle  makes  it  difficult  to  carry  the  tii» 
line,  and  serves  materially  to  lengthen  a  voyage. 

The  east  part  of  Khyrpoor  is  nearly  desert,  and  the  scanty  supply  of  ^ 
water  loathsome  to  the  taste.  The  few  spots  which  yield  good  ps8tai«»^ 
pend  on  the  rains,  which  often  fell.    Hie  supply  in  1889  was  said  to  exceed 
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vb*t  luul  fiJlen  for  yean,  bat  lasted  only  four  days.    In  the  two  preceding 
yesn  a  drought  destroyed  thousands  of  cattle. 

The  fye,  or  tamarisk,  is  the  most  abundant  production  of  the  wilds,  and 
ahnost  as  useftd  to  the  Sindee  as  the  bamboo  to  the  native  of  India.  The 
flowers  (sakoor)  are  dried,  pulverised,  and  infused  in  water,  and  form  a  red 
fluid  in  which  cottons  are  steeped  to  prepare  them  for  dye.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  flowers  are  exported  to  Persia  and  the  Punjab.  The  wood  sup- 
plies the  inhabitants  almost  exclusively  with  ftiel,  and  they  employ  it  in 
the  construction  of  houses,  boats,  and  agricultural  implements.  The 
boughs  are  used  for  fences  and  cattle  sheds,  to  line  weUs,  and  to  thatch 
houses,  and  are  plaited  into  baskets,  and  mats  for  boats,  for  which  their 
strength  and  toughness  admirably  fit  them.  The  young  shoots  form  a 
nutritious  diet  for  goats  and  cattle. 

Next  to  the  tamarisk  in  point  of  useftdness  is  the  Mwmj,  a  species  of 
grass  which  rises  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high.  The  peel  is  twisted  into 
n^  for  masts  and  track  lines,  the  texture  depending  a  good  deal  on  the 
length  of  time  the  grass  is  beaten.  Tbe  ropes  last  a  twelve  month  if  kept 
constantly  wet,  but  hot  and  dry  weather  destroys  them  in  a  third  of  the 
time.  The  string  made  from  the  plant  ii  used  to  lace  the  common  country 
bedsteads,  and  the  thick  part  of  the  stem  for  screens  (shuteei)  for  the 
ceiling  and  walls  of  houses.  The  upper  stem  bears  a  long  feathering 
flower,  and  is  made  into  screens  and  baskets  to  hold  grain  and  chaff  for 
catde. 

The  Ka»  is  another  description  of  wild  grass,  sometimes  used  to  thatch 
huti,  and  cattle  browse  on  the  shoots.  The  Pees  reed  grows  on  the  lulls,  and 
is  much  used  for  rope,  and  more  pliable  than  Moonft  but  wet  destroys  it ;  and 
there  is  a  long  flag  called  fmtar  found  on  the  banks  of  streams  and  lakes, 
made  into  soft  pliable  ropes,  which  boatmen  pass  round  their  loins  in 
tracking. 

Nitre  is  found  in  great  abundance  eflloresced  on  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
and  the  people  maaufocture  salt  more  than  enough  to  qipply  their  wants. 
Coarse  salt  sells  in  Roree  at  four  and  flve  muns  the  rupee,  and  a  fine  kind 
at  ten  seers. 

Coarse  cotton  doth  (Khata)  is  manufoctured  in  the  principal  towns  and 
▼illages,  chiefly  for  home  consumption,  and  a  little  is  exported  to  A%faan- 
istan  and  Persia.  Common  himgeet  are  fabricated  at  the  viUages  of 
Raneepoor,  Gumbut,  Khoora,  and  Duras,  situated  together  to  the  south  of 
the  capital  They  are  chiefly  cotton  with  silk  borders,  and  a  few  of  silk 
and  cotton  mixed,  and  very  inferior  to  the  fobrics  of  Thalfii  and  Buhawul- 
poor.  Silk  cloths  are  woven  at  Roree,  Khyrpoor,  and  Shikarpoor,  but  the 
wearers  are  ignorant  how  to  flower  and  variegate  them.    Sind  caps  are 

7w 
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chiefly  made  at  Shikarpoor  and  Roree,  and  a  common  one  with  a  ooUod 
top  and  silk  sides  costs  a  rupee.  Common  shoes  of  brown  leather  m 
made  every  where  at  from  four  to  sixteen  anas  a  pair.  They  are  inferior 
to  those  of  Buhawalpoor,  and  the  people  are  unacquainted  with  the  art  of 
embroidering  them.  Manufactories  of  paper  and  gunpowder  are  eiti- 
blished  in  all  the  large  towns.  The  best  paper  factories  are  at  Shikarpoor 
and  Larkhanu,  but  produce  paper  of  inferior  quality  to  that  of  Kaahnes 
and  Delhi. 

Dromedaries  and  asses  constitute  the  principal  means  of  oonTeyanee. 

The  duty  on  grain  is  often  levied  on  the  load,  and  merchants  to  »n 

money  overload  their  cattle,  and  put  800  lbs.  on  a  camel  and  250  oa  anift 

A  fine  camel  will  carry  this  weight  easUy,  but  six  hundred  weight  is  aa  it* 

erage  burthen  on  a  long  journey,  and  a  female  carries  one  hundred  pooi^ 

less.  The  latter  is  only  employed  in  case  of  necessity.  The  best  saddle  cuoeb 

come  f^om  Kuchee  and  Jussulmeer,  and  sell  in  Khyrpoor  at  from  100  ^ 

150  rupees,  and  ba^age  camela  at  fW)m  30  to  60  rupees.    These  wentke 

prices  before  the  British  approach ;  they  are  now  almost  double.    Caadi 

are  ridden  on  a  journey  by  people  of  rank,  and  carry  their  clothes,  pnm- 

sions,  and  a  servant  armed  with  a  sword  and  matchlock.     Merchandiiei 

brought  overlan^from  India  and  central  Asia  exdusively  on  theeamela 

it  is  the  only,  animal  that  can  endure  the  heat  and  fatigue  of  the  detoti 

the  summer  months.    It  finds  nourishment  in  the  most  inhospittble  sftit, 

and  performs  a  stage  of  twelve  and  fifteen  miles  with  ease.    Caim* 

travel  at  night  in  the  hot  months,  and  the  camels  are  1^  to  browse  a  i^ 

day-time,  but  in  winter  the  day  is  devoted  to  the  journey,  and  the  nigl^ttt 

repose.    These  animals  are  not  used  to  carry  swivels,  as  in  Ri^istliaa,  ^ 

they  turn  mills  and  water-wheela.    The  Sind  camel  is  the  spedea  witfa<v' 

hump,  or  Arabian  camel,  usually  called  the  dromedary,  and  the  small  Ivt* 

of  Khyrpoor  is  not  capable  of  supporting  much  fiitigue,  nor  of  liftu^^ 

load  a  good  camel  of  western  India  will  carry.    Disease,  hard  work,  i"  J 

poor  diet  occasion  a  great  mortality  among  them  every  snmmer.*  ^ 

lower  classes  have  a  large  number,  and  cannot  afibrd  them  grain,  aodtif 

feed  in  the  wilds  on  juwasee,  and  other  nutritious  shrubs.  These  depaw* 

the  rain,  and  in  seasons  of  drought,  such  aa  1837  and  1838,  the  aniiD*^' 

reduced  to  a  state  of  great  miaery,  and  numbers  perish.    Large  herv  ' 

pastured  by  a  single  peasant,  whose  maintenance  is  almost  the  only  ^^ 

on  the  proprietor. 

Part  of  the  Thur,  or  Indian  desert  to  the  south-east  of  Khyrpoofi  b^ 
to  the  Ameers  of  Hydurabad,  and  is  celebrated  for  a  very  sapeno^ 

«  During  the  hot  months  of  1839  the  camels  of  the  British  Commissariat  at  S^ 
died  at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent.  ? 
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cription  of  goats  and  cattle.  The  ghee  ia  excellent,  bnt  the  dealers  adul- 
terate it  with  flour  before  they  carry  it  to  the  markets.*  A  Khyrpoor 
goat  giTes  conunonly  three-quarters  of  a  seer  of  niilk»  and  a  fine  one  that 
yields  a  seer  is  worth  two  rupees.  Goats  kept  for  the  table  sell  at  from 
twelve  to  twenty  anas  a  piece.  A  male  costs  one  rupee,  and  when  trained 
to  fight,  which  is  a  rather  fiivourite  pastime,  twice  and  thrice  the  sum,  and 
a  kid  firom  eight  to  twelve  anas.  A  good  breed  comes  firom  Gumo,  in  the 
district  of  Khyrpoor,  but  Boordgah  is  considered  to  produce  the  finest 
goats,  sheep,  and  cattle,  of  any  place  in  the  prince's  territory.  Oobaro,  in 
north  Khyrpoor,  produces  ghee  in  great  abundance,  and  immense  herds  of 
buffaloes  are  graied  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus  in  the  districts  of  Boong 
and  fiara.  t  The  females  cost  firom  twenty-five  to  forty  rupees,  t  according  to 
the  quantity  of  milk  they  yield,  a  calf  ten,  and  the  highest  price  of  a 
male  is  twenty-five  rupees.  A  ram  costs  1^  rupee :  a  ewe  that  gives  half 
or  three  quarters  of  a  seer  of  milk,  the  same :  ewes  reserved  for  slaughter 
one  rupee,  and  a  lamb  firom  ten  to  twenty  anas. 

The  best  horses  and  asses  come  from  A%hanistan  and  Persia.  The 
horse  of  Sind  is  small,  lean,  and  of  miserable  aspect,  but  hardy,  and  capable 
of  enduring  great  fatigue.  Mules  for  burthen  and  hire  are  kept  chiefly  at 
Khyrpoor  by  Talpoorees,  who  are  too  poor  to  entertain  servants,  and 
usually  accompany  the  animals. 

Hie  ass,  like  his  fellow  of  Arabia  and  Egypt,  is  a  small  active  animal, 
with  considerable  power  of  endurance,  and  so  useful  that  there  is  hardly  a 

*  In  India  ghee  is  sdaltersted  with  Mohooa  oil,  the  ^ukurkund,  or  sweet  potatoe, 
and  the  ghoiya  vegetable,  &c 

f  The  width  of  the  Khyrpoor  territory  at  Bara  and  Boong  is  only  ten  or  twelve 
miles,  and  extends  along  the  Indus  about  thirty  miles  north  of  Sulzulkot,  and  terminates 
between  Boong  and  Riginpoor.  The  possessions  of  the  Ameer  of  Khyrpoor  are  repre- 
sented in  Arrowsmith's  map  to  include  Rojban,  the  chief  town  of  the  Muxaree  Belooch, 
but  do  not  project  north  of  Keen  in  Kuchee,  which  is  nearly  opposite  Boong.  The  late 
Ki^jah  Runjeet  Sing  seized  and  annexed  Miyan  Rojhan  to  his  dominions  in  the 
middle  of  1836,  because  of  an  attack  by  the  Khyrpoorees  on  his  frontier  post. 
Arrowsmith's  map  of  central  Asia,  dedicated  to  Lieutenant,  now  Lieut  Colonel  Sir  A. 
Bumes,  is  I  believe  the  most  correct  chart  of  the -Indus  that  has  been  printed,  and  at 
that  time  (1834)  Rojhan  belonged  to  Khyrpoor. 

The  travelling  distance  from  Buhawulpoor,  in  Daoodpootra,  to  Feeroipoor  is  160  kos, 
or  225  English  miles.  The  kos  in  Daoodpootra  is  about  one  mile  and  three  furlongs 
Bnglish,  and  the  frontier  extends  within  56  miles  of  Feeiozpoor.  The  Indus  constantly 
changes  its  channel,  and  a  survey  of  its  couite  this  year  might  give  a  very  inaccurate 
representation  of  it  the  next.  In  the  summer  of  1&39  upwards  of  40U0  bighas  of  land, 
partly  cultivated,  situated  midway  between  Ooch  and  Mittun,  were  transferred  by  a 
caprice  of  the  stream  firom  the  Sikh  territory  to  Buhawulpoor  on  the  east  bank.  The 
river  is  gradually  deserUng  Ooch,  which  is  now  upwards  of  three  miles  from  the  bank 
in  the  dry  season. 

X  These  were  the  prices  at  Rorec  and  Sukhur  before  the  British  entered  Sind,  and 
may  be  taken  as  the  average  throughout  the  country. 
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fiunily  of  MoosulmaDs  and  Hindoos  without  one.  He  Imngi  gmi  ai 
iViel,  carries  the  merchant  and  his  grain,  and  the  poor  teeg  him  &r  \m. 
He  is  never  fed  on  grain,  and  subsists  in  the  wilds  Hie  best  waybeoi, 
but  is  always  in  sleek  and  comfortable  condition. 

The  pig  is  not  found  in  Sind  in  a  domestic  state,  but  the  Tillases,  & 
those  of  India,  swaim  with  a  breed  of  half-wild  disgusting  dog,  who  mbsit 
almost  entirely  on  offiiL 

Tigers,  wolves,  jackals,  boars,  porcupines,  deer,  and  bares,  hsibovi 
the  forests ;  and  among  the  amphibious  animals  are  the  alligator,  otta 
badger,  and  porpoise.  Alligators  inhabit  the  creeks  and  minor  itMB 
that  diverge  from  the  Indus,  and  are  held  sacred  by  Hindoos  and  Moool- 
mans.  Tigers  are  rare,  and  kept  by  Moojawurs  attached  to  the  toabil 
eminent  saints  to  attract  visitors.  The  hog  is  the  scourge  of  the  faae, 
and  he  is  obliged  to  employ  watchmen  at  night  to  preserve  his  Mikim 
their  ravages.  Wolves  carry  off  poultry,  but  seldom  attack  growiHipf>- 
sons.  Badger  and  otter  skins  form  an  article  of  export  to  AigluBiM 
Snakes,  scorpions,  and  centipedes  abound  in  rocky  situations,  and  tlieli^ 
attain  a  large  size.  Flies,  mosquitoes,  and  many  varieties  of  beetle  a' , 
grasshopper  appear  when  the  inundations  subside,  but  are  less  nmBsei 
and  troublesome  than  in  the  wet  season  in  India.  Leeches  are  pMAi. 
and  extensively  used  for  venesection.  Among  the  birds  are  a  pecds 
kind  of  Myrops  or  bee-eater ;  the  black  partridge,  similar  to  that  of  M 
but  differing-from  the  q[»edes  found  in  the  north  provinces  of  Indii;  ^ 
grey  partridge.  Two  kinds  of  woodpecker  found  also  in  the  Konke: 
the  razor*beak,  similar  to  that  of  Otgerat;  several  kinds  of  gnH;^ 
pelican ;  a  species  of  plover,  peculiar,  I  believe,  to  Sind ;  and  the  Kowte 
or  Bhooketta  of  India,  a  black  bird  with  long  feathers  in  the  tail,  teas^' 
able  for  its  antipathy  to  the  crow.  Though  a  third  less  in  sise  than  ib^ 
the  Bhooketta  attacks  it  with  so  much  vigour  and  determinatioii,  ^^ 
trembles  with  fear,  and  endeavours  to  escape  without  offering  reflftu^ 
Geese,  ducks,  divers,  snipe,  and  other  water-fowl  are  uncommonly  pl0^ 
The  first  congregate  in  thousands  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus  and  the  este* 
sive  lakes  and  morasses  formed  by  its  overflow,  and  form  part  of  ^ 
food  of  the  lower  classes. 

The  multitude  of  fish  in  the  Indus,  and  the  lakes  and  streams  thit^ 
from  it,  also  supply  the  inhabitants  with  food.  The  saleswomen  dupo" 
of  the  small  fish  by  weight,  and  sell  the  large  ones  to  purchaKR* 
any  quantity  they  require,  by  guess.  The  following  catalogue  off 
teen,  includes,  I  believe,  all  the  species  found  in  the  Indus  in  Upptf  ^ 
I  have  added  the  price  in  the  Roree  market  of  the  largest  and  v^ 
of  the  kind,  but  it  varies  of  coarse  with  the  season  and  drought 
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The  Khoggor*  nmlu  ftnt  in  pomt  of  flATOur  and  wholesomeness,  and  is 
called  par  excellenoe»  "Hie  fbwl  of , the  Indna."  It  attains  the  length  of 
tan  or  twelve  inches,  and  sells  for  about  three  pys. 

The  Domraf  (Rohoo  of  the  Ganges)  is  considered  next  to  the  Rhnggnr 
in  excellence.  It  comes  into  season  in  September,  and  is  plentifbl  the  fol- 
lowing month*    Itgrows  to  the  length  of  4^  feet,  and  sells  for  twenty  pys. 

The  PoUa,  a  kind  of  carp  (Roree  of  the  Ganges,  and  Hilsa  of  BengaL) 

The  Theleef  is  a  dark  coloured  fish,  of  good  flavour,  twenty-six  inches 
long,  and  sells  for  nine  pys. 

The  Shakirf  is  eighteen  inches  long,  and  sells  for  five  pys,  but  is  not  a 
Ikvourite.  There  are  a  few  always  in  the  market,  but  October  is  the  best 
month  for  them. 

The  Singaraf  is  well  flavoured,  and  much  eaten.  The  largest  measure 
about  twenty-four  inches,  and  sell  for  six  pys. 

The  Pundun*  (Ruya  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna)  spawns  in  the  month, 
of  Sawun.  The  largest  are  six  and  seven  feet  long,  and  sell  for  eighteen 
pys,  but  are  not  priced  from  being  full  of  small  bones. 

The  Goj*  (eel)  grows  three  feet  long,  but  is  little  eaten,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a  snake.    It  sells  for  four  pys. 

The  LahooT,*t  M5ok5r,*  and  Putonee*  are  each  about  eighteen  inches 
long,  and  cost  three  and  four  pys.  The  first  ia  much  eaten,  but  the  last  is 
disliked  from  being  full  of  small  bones. 

The  Dumunf  (Kutera  of  the  Ganges?)  is  nine  inches  long,  and  costs  two 
pys.    It  is  full  of  "bones. 

The  Soneef  measures  eight  inches  long,  and  sells  at  three  pys  the 
seer.    like  all  bony  fish  it  is  eaten  sparingly. 

The  Pullura  is  three  inches  long,  and  sells  at  the  same  price. 

The  Gharf  and  Kooreef  are  each  two  inches  long,  and  cost  four 
and  five  pys  the  seer.    They  are  great  favourites. 

When  the  river  is  in  a  state  of  flood  the  fishermen  live  in  boats,  and 
at  other  times  on  the  banks  in  temporary  huts  built  of  reeds  and  tamarisk 
cut  in  the  forest  They  farm  tracts  of  the  river,  one  or  two  miles  long,  by 
the  year,  and  sometimes  pay  in  kind  at  the  rate  of  a  third  or  a  fifth,  and  at 
others  head  money  every  second  month.  Two  or  three  men  residing 
under  the  same  roof,  pay  less  than  a  single  individual. 

A  fisherman  of  Roree  pays  every  two  months,  Rs.    3 

Two  fishermen  together, 5 

Three  fishermen  together, • 7 

*  Always  in  the  market. 

f  In  teaion  in  October  and  Kovember. 
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The  PiilU  fiBh  has  been  sometimee  compared  to  the  salmon,  bmk 
extreme  lichneee  of  its  flaTOur,  and  is  excellent  either  fitesh  or  laltoi 
When  full  grown  it  measures  about  eighteen  inches  long,  and  oona  m 
season  in  Upper  Sind  in  the  montii  of  Sawtmf  when  the  river  ii  &]],  nii 
in  its  prime  about  six  weeks.  The  people  piise  it  less  than  othenoC^ 
finny  tribe  from  its  heating  quality,  which  is  said  to  generate  ibk 
and  anotiier  disagreeable  disorder  in  tiiose  who  eat  it  constantly,  aoditi 
filled  with  small  bones.  The  poor  Sindees,  among  other  dirty  pnctica, 
broil  and  eat  the  entraik.  The  price  of  Pulla  depends  on  the  drouj^t  h 
1838  a  full  grown  one  sold  in  the  Roree  market  fi>r  two  pys,  but  the  ^ 
ply  failed  in  the  season  following,  and  the  demand  made  for  it  by  ik 
British,  raised  the  price  to  six  pys. 

The  peculiar  manner  of  fishing  for  Pulla  has  been  well  desoibei  bf 
Bumes  in  his  voyage  up  the  Indus.  It  is  a  novel  spectacle  to  lee  dc 
stream  in  the  floods  covered  with  men  floating  fearlessly  on  vendi^ 
baked  day.  A  vessel  (vmttee)  will  usually  contain  twenty  gallons  of  x^ 
ter,  and  is  much  flattened  at  the  sides.  Those  half  the  siae  have  bu^ 
through  which  the  fishermen  pass  a  rope  to  tie  to  their  waists.  Tfae  ^ 
covers  the  opening  at  the  top  of  the  jar  with  the  pit  of  his  stonudi  ^ 
swims  into  mid-stream,  with  a  net  ready  for  use  on  his  shoulders.  Tb^'^ 
is  woven  in  large  meshes,  and  fixed  at  the  upper  end  of  a  bamboo,  twf^ 
or  fourteen  feet  long,  with  branches  at  the  top  like  a  fork.  He  plungai^ 
net  vertically  into  the  water  and  remains  motionless  with  his  thigbs  drsvi 
up  on  the  jar  until  the  fish  are  snared,  when  he  tightens  the  moatii  of  t^ 
net,  disengages  the  fish,  spears  them,  and  drops  them  into  the  veioeL 

The  fisher  usually  selects  a  reach  of  the  river  for  his  employmeiU,^ 
after  floating  the  length  of  his  beat,  gains  die  shore  to  deposit  hi>  ^ 
He  either  transfers  the  jar  to  his  head,  or  leaves  it  hanging  to  hisioimi** 
with  the  net  on  his  shoulder  walks  across  the  point  he  swam  round,  v^ 
again  commits  himself  to  the  water.  Fallen  trees  swept  along  by  tlie^B'' 
rent  sometimes  break  the  earthen  vessel,  and  endanger  the  fisherman'*  ^ 
In  situations  liable  to  this  accident,  he  substitutes  for  the  muHee  s  W 
gourd  enclosed  in  netting,  which  he  binds  over  the  pit  of  his  stomach.  ^ 
obliges  him  to  swim  low  in  the  water,  and  often  his  head  and  tho^ 
alone  are  visible. 

The  fishermen  of  the  Indus  have  spare  figures  and  swarthy  compl^^' 
they  wear  beards  like  the  other  Sindees,  and  a  wrapper  of  blue  or  v^ 
calico  round  their  heads  and  loins. 

A  muUee,  or  earthen  jar,  costs  from  12  to  16  anas. 

A  net  with  a  handle  of  bamboo,  or  bank  wood,  12  anas. 

A  gourd,  1  or  2  pys. 
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In  lakes,  and  shoal  water  produced  from  an  overflow  of  the  Indus,  large 
quantities  of  Polla  are  taken  in  nets,  called  iofee,  &bricated  and  worked  by 
ei^t  fishermen  (Mofume.) 

Another  kind  of  net  nsed  by  one  man  is  six-sided,  five  feet  in  diameter 
at  the  opening,  and  shaped  something  like  an  umbrella  without  a  handle  : 
sticks,  four  feet  long,  supply  the  place  of  whalebone,  and  the  intervals  are 
filled  with  net,  strong  enough  to  hold  fish  three  feet  long.  The  cost  of 
making  does  not  exceed  twelve  anas. 

The  military  of  Rhyrpoor  may  amount  to  10,000  or  12,000  men  (Moo* 
flulmans),  and  are  paid  part  in  cash,  and  part  in  grain  at  harvest  The 
Ameer  grants  lands  to  chiefs  and  jaegeerdars  on  condition  of  their  support- 
ing a  certain  number  of  troops  for  the  service  of  the  state  in  war.  time. 
They  usually  belong  to  the  tribe  of  their  chief,  and  work  in  his  farm  and 
household  when  not  employed  by  Government  The  soldier's  stipend  is  dis- 
bursed half-yearly  at  harvest,  but  is  frequently  in  arrears.  The  infentry  get 
from  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  rupees  per  six  months  from  their  chiefe,  and 
half  a  rupee  a  month  extra  in  war  time  from  Government  The  cavalry 
receive  from  ten  to  thirty  rupees  a  month,  and  are  divided  into  five  grades. 
A  few  of  approved  courage  receive  10  Khurwars*  of  grain,  and  400 
rupees  in  cash  half-yearly. 

The  2nd  class  about  8  Khurwars  of  grain,  and  200  Rs.  half-yearly. 
The  3rd  class  about  6  Khurwars  of  grain,  and  140  Rs.  half-yearly. 
The  4th  class  about  4  Khurwars  of  grain,  and  100  Rs.  half-yearly. 
The  5th  class  about  2  Khurwars  of  grain,  and  80  Rs.  half-yearly. 
In  actual  war  the  pay  of  the  first  class  is  increased  to  2  rupees  a  day. 

2nd  class, 1 1  rupee  per  diem. 

3rd  and  4th  classes, 1    rupee  per  diem. 

Most  of  the  chiefe  are  Talpoorees,  and  also  receive  an  increase  of  pay 
when  employed,  according  to  their  rank. 

A  Moghul  officer  in  the  service  of  Shah  Nuwaz  Khan,  the  minister  of 
Meer  Ulee  Moorad,  receives  twenty  khurwars  of  grain  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  rupees  in  cash  yearly  to  furnish  four  infantry  soldiers.  The 
grain  Ib  wheat  and  joowaree,  delivered  in  equal  quantities ;  the  first  in  the 
Rubbee  harvest,  and  the  last  in  the  Khureef,  and  the  officer  is  at  the  charge 
of  conveying  it  to  his  farm.  The  soldiers  are  Moghnls  of  his  own  tribe, 
and  only  serve  in  war,  at  other  times  they  till  his  lands  free  of  expence. 
If  the  officer's  services  are  required  in  peace  he  gets  his  food  from  the 
minister,  and  always  a  suit  of  clothes  yearly.  The  Moghul  pays  his 
soldiers  at  the  rate  of  seven  rupees  a  month,  calculated  at  twenty-one 

*  One  khurwar  is  equal  to  15  muns,  or  600  seen. 
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rupees  worth  of  grain  and  the  sanie  amount  in  caah  eadi  hurci^  d 
they  furnish  their  arms,  and  when  traveUing  mess  with  their  diiei 

Before  the  British  troops  occupied  Sind  there  was  scared/  sof  wA 
for  grain,  but  the  demand  for  it  has  increased  since  1639  to  nd  i 
extent  that  the  Ameers  will  be  obliged  probably  to  reduce  the  alloniB 
to  their  troops,  and  place  their  pay  on  a  new  footing. 

The  soldiers  of  the  Principality  are  chiefly  cavalzy,  half  of  wboBiii 
ponies,  and  the  others  camels,  horses,  and  mules.  Their  aims  tn  iioi 
shields,  matchlocks,  and  knives.  The  Ameer's  secretary  inscrihfs  tkoa 
of  the  recruit  and  that  of  his  tribe  in  a  register,  and  it  is  said  M  i 
whole  military  force  could  be  assembled  at  the  capital  within  eight  di^ 

The  soldier  is  never  pumshed  witii  stripes,  and  rarely  abuiei  )kt 
Boostum  makes  the  chiefs  responsible,  for  the  conduct  of  their  mo,* 
deprives  the  guilty  of  part  of  their  jaegeers.  They  receive  their  da^ 
if  diasatisfied.  The  military  are  proud,  and  impatient  of  rebuke;  a 
though  laithAil  to  a  commander  whom  they  love^  are  easily  induced  by  i 
treatment  to  offer  their  allegiance  to  another. 

There  are  no  forts  in  Khyrpoor  of  any  importance  except  Bskiffa 
Dijee,  and  they  are  in  bad  repair,  and  incapable  of  resisting  Europeuii 
lery.  There  are  Kots  at  Shergurh,  Moobarukpoor,  Oodnr,  Shahgvih  m^ 
Jeysulmeer  frontier,  Subaul  on  the  Daoodpootra  frontier,  Ksndonk 
tween  Roree  and  Khyrpoor,  and  a  few  other  places.  They  are  meielj^ 
mud  walls  built  round  a  square,  and  pierced  for  musketry,  but  witki 
guns. 

D^ee-Kot^  or  Ahmudabad,  merits  notice  from  having  been  the  afHi^ 
the  Soomras,  and  was  destroyed  by  Ullah-ood-Deen,  Emperor  of  V^ 
towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  of  our  era.  It  has  not  yet  ll 
visited  by  a  European,  and  I  am  chiefly  indebted  for  the  following  900 
of  it  to  a  Moghul  officer  lately  in  the  service  of  the  governor  Ah  IM 
youngest  brother  of  Meer  Roostum. 

D\jee  stands  on  a  hill  about  eight  kos  south  of  Khyrpoor,  and  three 
dred  yards  from  the  east  bank  of  the  river  Meerwah,  which  is  fed 
Indus,  but  contains  water  only  three  months  in  the  year.    The 
uses  it  as  a  depot  for  treasure,  grain,  and  military  stores,  and  resides  i 
walled  village  below.  There  are  four  or  five  houses  in  the  fort,  aodll 
of  brackish  water,  which  supplies  the  garrisoa  in  time  of  siegei 
surrounded  by  a  stone  and  brick  wall,  about  thirty  feet  high  and  four 
without  a  ditch.    The  only  entrance  is  from  the  east  through  fonr 
connected  by  walls,  and  hghorchu  is  mounted  over  the  inner  one^  bat 
the  others  are  defended  by  cannon.    The  following  guns  of  iron  sod 
are  on  the  rampart  :^- 


I 
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1  Eight  cubits  long. 

3  Seven  cubits  long. 

5  Ghorchn  (so  called  from  being  drawn  by  horses)  of  four  or  five  cubits. 

8  AangungiyOy  or  JiigaUa,  six  or  seven  cubits. 

3  Gobare  (mortars)  2|  cubits. 

Each  Ghorchu  requires  eight  horses  to  draw  it.  Most  of  the  guns  are 
new,  but  would  do  little  against  a  European  army,  and  the  miserable  condi- 
ivm  of  the  Sind  artillery  is  proverbial.*  The  small  village  of  D^ee  is 
sorronnded  by  a  wall  and  rampart  twenty  feet  high,  and  seven  thick  at 
the  base ;  it  mounts  six  Ghorchus,  but  is  too  much  decayed  to  offor  re- 
sistance. Two  of  the  eight  gates  are  dosed,  and  the  others  without 
shuttecs.  A  sheet  of  water,  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep,  and  150  or  200  yards 
wide,  which  has  been  formed  partly  by  digging  earth  for  the  fortifioatLons, 
enfljrdflw  the  place  during  the  floods  of  the  Indus,  and  dhes  up  in  the 
cold  months.  The  village  contaips  three  wells  oi  good  water,  and  the 
ootmtry  is  cttltivated  on  all  sides  except  the  east,  where  there  are  hills. 
The  crops  are  Joowaree,  Bfljree,  and  Indigo.  Fuel  lb  brought  from  a  dis- 
tance of  two  kos,  and  consists  of  tamarisk,  Kundee,  and  Ber,  (wild  bullace). 
Ali  Morad  is  probably  entrusted  with  the  command  of  Dgee  because  he  is 
the  martial  genius  of  the  fiimily,  and  can  assemble  between  2,000  and 
3,000  picked  warriors  in  two  days,  from  villages  within  a  dide  of  twenty 
kos  of  lus  residence;  they  are  chiefly  Belooch,  with  some  Afghans  and 
Sindees,  and  one-half  cavalry  and  the  other  half  inihntry. 

The  town  of  Bukur  fills  an  important  place  in  the  history  oi  Sind,  and  I 
have  abridged  the  following  account  of  it  frma  a  work  in  the  possession  of 
a  Sayud  fiunily  at  Roree  and  Sukhur.  The  dates  in  native  manuscripts 
are  often  faulty,  and  should  be  received  in  this  instance  with  caution. 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  of  the  Hyru  a  Snyud  of  illus- 
trious family,  named  Moohummud  Mukaee,  arrived  at  Bukur.  He  was  the 
ofEipring  of  Ameer  Moohummud  Soojan  and  a  daughter  of  the  then  king 
of  Persia  (a  Turk),  who  presented  him  on  his  marriage  with  the  tract  of 
country  situated  between  Af  >uhud  and  Kandahar.  Moohummud  Shoojan 
subsequently  made  an  expedition  to  the  south  of  his  principality  as  far  as 
the  banks  of  the  Indus,  and  liking  the  situation  determined  to  revisit  it. 
He  directed  his  attendants  to  write  an  account  of  the  spot,  and  retraced  his 
steps  to  Mushud,  where  he  died  soon  after,  and  was  buried  in  the  mau- 

*  The  Sindees  have  an  exaggerated  notion  of  the  destructive  power  of  our  guns. 
When  the  Ameens  of  Hydurabad  threatened  in  1838  to  oppose  the  march  of  our  troops, 
a  nobleman  of  their  Court,  who  had  heard  strange  accounts  of  our  shells  and  shrap- 
neUa,  advised  them  to  desist,  as  it  would  be  rash  to  attack  an  enemy  whose  cannon 
discharge  balls  from  both  ends. 

i  o 
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soleum  of  bis  grandfather  Huzrat  Iman  Human  Sooltan  Khoono&l^Nl 
HuBun  Ulee,  son  of  Moosa  Rusa.  He  left  a  son  named  UliBnid,iiidi 
widow  pregnant  of  another.  When  the  period  of  monming  was  afoi 
she  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mudina,  and  from  thence  to  Makki,fte 
she  brought  forth  Meer  Moohunmud,  sumamed  Mnkaee,  from  bb  ^ 
place.  On  her  retom  to  Persia  she  married  a  relation,  and  trtrelkdiii 
him  and  Moohummud  Mukaee  to  Baghdad,  where  they  were  hot^ 
receiyed  by  a  nobleman  named  Shnekh  Shahab^ood-deea  Soobrfiok 
He  formed  a  great  friendship  for  Mokaee,  and  determined  to  pTelasi 
daughter  in  marriage,  but  his  relatives  supposing  him  a  perMm  of  otai 
birth,  opposed  it.  The  young  man  was  inctigna&t  at  their  coiiMii 
asked  them  to  accompany  him  to  the  burial  place  of  Mooh«i]nnHid,il<tii 
might  convince  them  of  his  holy  origin.  On  reaching  Mudina  tbej  t0 
ed  the  tomb  of  the  prophet,  when  Mukaee  exclaimed,  "Salutation to A> 
O  ancestor,"  and  a  voice  from  the  sepulchre  replied,  "  Salutation  to  tk^; 
son  ;*'  which  proof  of  sanctity  so  affected  his  companions  and  tiietatt 
people  that  they  fell  at  his  feet,  and  after  ehowing  him  eztrtariii| 
respect  begged  him  to  confer  a  blessing  on  their  city  by  tarryisg  i^ 
time  in  it.  He  declined,  on  the  plea  of  returning  immediately  to  Bb^ 
but  determined  first  to  visit  Nvjub,  to  give  his  companions  snoHier  p 
of  his  holy  lineage.  On  entering  the  tomb  of  Ulee  he  addiened  flie^ 
of  the  departed  as  he  had  done  Moohummud,  and  a  voice  from  ike  Mj^ 
chre  confirmed  his  origin. 

Shahab-ood-deen  was  overwhelmed  with  shame  at  what  hadkipi* 
and  after  asking  and  receiving  his  forgiveness  gave  him  his  dang^^ 
wedlock.  In  due  time  the  lady  brought  forth  a  son  called  Sodr^ 
whose  tomb  is  in  the  fort  of  Bukur,  she  died  unme^ately  afterward  < 
her  father  followed  a.  h.  587. 

'  Among  the  papers  that  came  into  Moohummud  Mukaee's  fOuas» 
his  father's  death  was  the  account  of  the  Indus,  already  mentioDfli' 
being  curibua  to  see  the  spot  he  travelled  thither  in  the  year  of  Bf 
658.  His  companions  agreed  in  considering  it  favourable  for  a  setlki 
and  having  mounted  the  hills  te  reconnoitre  they  diM»>vered  two  feB 
men  grazing  cattle.  These  men  undertook  to  point  out  the  spot  tW 
so  much  admked  by  Moohummud  Shoojan,  and  departing  at  oif^^ 
arrived  at  €awn  the  following  day  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  which  tbeki 

*  The  late  Captain  Macmurdo  of  the  Bombay  army,  states  that  Bukur  msix 
by  the  Arabs,  and  bttUt  from  the  ruins  of  Atore.  He  mentions,  on  the  antkoiitf  < 
Tohfut  al  Girami,  that  the  town  did  not  exist  in  the  time  of  the  Hindoo  goi«^ 
and  that  it  got  its  name  Bukur  from  Moohummud  Mukaee  some  juaf^ 
foundation. 
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i«  and  camels  of  the  caniTan,  although  urged  repeatedly  forwards,  would  not 
(;  pass.*  Moohummud  Mukaee  declared  this  a  proof  it  was  the  site  diosen 
I  by  his  fhther,  and  kneeling  down  offered  thanksgiving,  and  because  a 
.  cowherd  conducted  the  caravan,  and  it  arrived  at  the  place  at  dawn,  he 
(.  called  it  Bukur,  which  means  in  the  Arabic  tongue  "  a  cow,"  and  "  the 
I   morning." 

,       At  this  period  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  infidels,  and  when 
|,  the  govemorf  Alim  Khan  Urghoon  heard  of  the  new  worship  he  proceeded 
to  seize  and  punish  the  ofRender ;  on  appearing  however  before  Moohummud 
Mukaee  he  suddenly  lost  the  power  of  ii^uring  him,  and  his  disposition 
changed  entirely :  he  entreated  to  be  admitted  to  the  bosom  of  Islam,  and 
became  one  of  its  most  devoted  followers.    He  offered  to  assign  lands  to 
,    Moohummud  Muhaee  which  the  latter  declined,  and  wished  to  purchase  a 
spot  where  he  could  build  temples  to  God.    Alim  Khan  accompanied 
Sudr-deen  to  Sehwau  to  choose  a  site,  and  Suyud  Ali,  a  friend  of  his 
father's,  persuaded  him  to  settle  there,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage.     He  purchased  lands  in  the  vicinity,  which  he  called  **  Rusool- 
poor,"  but  had  not  been  long  there  when  Moohummud  Mukaee  disapproved 
of  his  residing  so  far  from  Bukur,  and  recalled  him.  He  then  desired  him  to 
mount  a  domestic  on  a  camel,  and  promised  to  purchase  of  Alim  Khan 
and  bestow  on  him  as  much  land  as  the  animal  could  traverse  between 
dawn  and  dusk.    The  man  rode  tiirough  a  district  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Indus,  which  became  thence  forward  the  property  of  SudiKleen,  who  cul- 
tivated and  peopled  it.    The  district  is  two  kos  from  the  town  of  Roree, 
and  retains  the  name  of  Alee-wahun  it  received  from  Sudr-deen.    It  eon- 
tains  the  villages  of  Machee  and  Turee  Chanee,  and  part  still  belongs  to 
the  descendants  of  Moohummud  Mukaee,  and  th^  pay  na  revoiue  to 
government. 

Mohummud  Mukaee  died  a.  h.  691,  and  the  Suyudi  raised  his  son  Sudr- 
deen  to  the  chief  dignity.  Alim  Khan's  death  followed  soon  after,  and  in 
the  year  697  Sudr-deen  invited  Nusrut  Khan,  of  the  Khilchee  tribe,  the 
ihea  Sooltan  of  Mooltan,  to  take  possession  of  Bukur.  The  Sooltan  on  hSs 
arrival  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Budr-deen,  son  of  Sudr-deen,  and 
awore  on  the  Koran  to  assign  a  third  of  his  dominions  to  her  in  dower, 
but  broke  his  engagement  and  gave  in  lieu  of  it  the  country  of  Umeer 
Wuhun,  now  called  Suijudpoor,  in  North  Khyrpoor,  which  continued  in  the 
possession  of  Budr-deen*s  descendants  until  the  Kalhoras  deprived  them 

*  This  teenu  to  coofirai  Captain  Mscmurdo's  opinion  that  Bokar  was  not  originallf 
surrounded  by  water. 

t  He  must  have  received  this  title  on  his  convenion  to  I^lam ;  hib  former  name  is 
not  given. 
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of  it*  The  iMue  of  this  union  was  two  sons  and  two  daughten,  m  i 
whom  married  her  cousin,  the  son  of  Tajood-deen,  and  reenTsd  Mi 
Umeer  Wuhun  for  a  dowry,  Sadr-deen  married  first  the  daoghterofi 
unde  Uhmud,  by  whom  he  had  six  sons  and  two  daagh.ten,  aadMoari^ 
the  daughter  of  Sujud  Ali  of  Sehwan,  who  brought  him  four  sons  vdm 
daughters.  On  his  death  his  eldest  son  Budr-deen  succeeded  to  tiie  jiii 
of  the  Suyuds.  Sometime  afterwards  his  brothers  UUah-ood-deoi  td^ 
jood-deen  went  to  hunt  in  the  forest  of  Ali  Wohuiiy  and  sppMtttk 
steward  of  the  chase  to  defray  their  expenses ;  this  he  dedined  viAii 
Budr-deen's  order,  and  his  brothers  enraged  at  his  reliual  slew  him.  M 
deen  was  restrained  by  his  relations  and  the  Ulema  from  poniifaiBK  ^ 
atrocious  act,  but  their  counsel  displeased  him,  and  he  left  Buknr  rmN 
to  fix  his  residence  for  the  future  at  Mooltan.  He  was  met,  howML^ 
Ooch  by  Hoosen  Khan,  a  po werfhl  Zumeendar  of  the  Langa  tribe,  whttii 
heard  that  the  chief  Suyud  of  Bukur  was  approaching,  and  went  fcrtk^ 
his  family  to  greet  him,  prevailed  upon  him  by  offers  of  service  to  ifltA> 
that  dty.  He  married  Hoosen  Khan's  daughter,  and  hia  brothenM 
afterwards  expressed  regret  for  their  conduct,  returned  with  his  wkt»^\ 
kur ;  about  this  time  he  betrothed  his  daughter  to  Suyud  Julal  of  Bott« 
who  lived  on  the  island  of  Khwaju-ka-than  in  the  Indus  above  Bds 
which  gave  great  offence  to  his  brothers,  with  exception  of  Tiyoodrte" 
whom  Moohummud  revealed  in  a  dream  his  approbation  of  the  t^ 
His  brothers  continued  in  the  same  mind,  and  BudiHleea  wi^bdiet  * 
the  wedding  with  Julal  and  his  wife  to  Ooch,  and  never  returned  to  m* 
tive  dty.  The  descendants  of  Tiyood-deen,  son  of  Sudr-deea  vj ' 
second  wife,  and  grandson  of  Moohummud  Mukaee,  now  oocopy  ^'^ 
place  among  the  Suyuds  of  Bukur  and  Roree.  His  great-grandsoD  ^ 
deen  sat  on  the  cushion  a.  h.  980.  The  posterity  of  fdoohua^  '^ 
kaee  are  scattered  over  the  country  between  Labor  and  HiutU}  in^^ 
chiefly  at  Lahoor,  Ooch,  Mooltan,  Bukur,  Sukhur,  Rooree,  S^^f^f^ 
and  Pulot. 

I  did  not  ascertain  the  date  Bukur  was  first  fortified.      Capt.  M»/^  | 

'mentions  that  when  the  Urghoons  made  it  thmr  capital  it  stood  osib* 

land  in  the  Indus,  and  Shah  B^  built  a  brick  wall  round  it  for  itM  ^ 

I  find  in  the  history  of  the  Suyuds  that  Shah  Hoosen  Khan  Uiglio<»^ 

the  government  towards  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  oi^^ 

»  Nusrut  Khan  died  a.  h.  717,  and  left  a  brother  named  Allah-ood-deen,  i* 
at  Bukur  at  the  time  of  his  death.    This  event  was  followed  by  a  revoltttioo,  a>^^ 
competitors  started  for  the  throne,  but  I  am  not  aware  who  succeeded  ^  ^^   ^   |„ 
states  briefly  that  the  Jam  of  the  Soomra  tribe  arrived  about  this  time  et  B^'^ 
assumed  the  government. 
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d  rebuilt  the  fort  ninetjr*  tonab,  or  1350  yards  in  dicuit.    Nadir  Sbah  is 
said  to  have  destroyed  the  worka  when  he  invaded  Sind  in  1747-48,  but 
tliey  diffnr  little  at  this  day  firom  the  description  given  of  them  in  the  time 
of  Shah  Hoosen.    He  made  the  wall  fifteen  yards  high  and  four  thick,  and 
pierced  it  with  four  gates.    The  Koon,  S£.  facing  Roree,  is  now  shut ; 
the  Kingree  S. ;  the  Khururee  N.  towards  Sukhur  also  shnt ;  and  the  Nag 
to  the  N.  £. ;  none  of  the  gates  have  outworics  or  barbicans,  but  steps  are 
cat  in  the  rock  for  the  convenience  of  obtaining  water.    The  fort  is  an  ir- 
regular oval,  and  has  sixty-one  bastions  of  different  sizes  connected  by  an 
embattled  curtain,  and  the  diameter,  measured  from  the  Koon  to  the  Khu- 
ruree gate,  and  firom  the  Nag  to  the  Kingree  gate,  is  the  same,  namely 
twenty-one  tunab,  or  315  yards.  Hoosen  Khan  appointed  Muhmood  Khan, 
a  noble  of  his  court,  to  command  the  fort  while  he  travelled  between  Mool- 
tan  and  Thntta,  and  it  was  at  this  period  (a.  b.  928)  that  the  emperor 
Homayoon  was  defeated  by  Sher  Shah  the  A%han,  and  fled  towards  Bukur. 
When  Muhmood  Khan  heard  of  his  approach  he  hastily  built  an  Alum 
Ponah,  or  outer-waU  to  the  fort,  which  embraced  the  whole  of  the  limestone 
rock  in  the  Indus,  and  was  125  tunab,  or  1875  yards  circuit,  twelve  yards 
high,  and  four  thick,  with  four  gates  opposite  those  on  the  inner  wall.     It 
had  seventy  bastions,  and  two  gardens  called  Nu£urgah  and  Goozrgah, 
which  are  now  planted  with  date  trees*    Muhmoq^l  Khan  had  scarcely 
completed  the  defences  when  Humayoon  arrived,  and  requested  admittance. 
The  governor  gave  no  answer,  and  closed  the  gates,  and  reduced  the  impe- 
rial army  to  great  distress  for  provinons.     The  Suyuds  in  Bukur  pitying 
their  eonditlony  sent  the  emperor  a  present  of  sixteen  hundred  Khurwarsf 
of  grain*  which  relieved  the  wants  of  his  army  for  a  time,  but  the  garrison 
Btill  held  out,  and  he  was  obliged  eventually  to  raise  the  siege,  and  marched 
to  J^sttlmeer.    Afterwards  he  withdrew  to  the  fortress  of  Umurkot  in  the 
deseft,  where  the  empress  gave  birth  to  the  infant  Akbar,  a.  h.  949.    Hu- 
mayoon subsequently  returned  to  Bukur,  and  leaving  his  Wuzeers  Moojir- 
hid  Khan  and  Moohibb  Ali  Khan  with  the  army  to  besiege  it,  set  out  for 

*  Tunab,  A  Timab  according  to  the  mesfturement  then  in  u«e  was  derived  from 
Arabia,  and  equal  to  fifteen  yards.  The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  Ara- 
bian tunab  and  jiireb. 

6  Barley  grains  placed  lengthwise  one  above  the  other,      . .     .  •     1  finger. 

32  fingers, I  ziru, 

60  Ziru 1  tunab. 

4  Tunab,  I  jureb. 

Thus  a  jureb  comprised  an  area  of  3600  yards. 

This  measure  is  still  used  in  Kabool,  except  that  only  twenty >four  fingers  go  to 
the  ziru. 

t  A  Khurwar  is  equal  to  about  1050  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
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Kandahar.  They  failed  in  obliging  Muhmood  Khan  to  capitoltte,  ndk 
died  daring  the  siege,  and  was  succeeded  by  an  officer  of  the  same  ur 
After  this  the  Wuieers  marched  to  Thntta.  Moohmod  or  Moolmivi 
Khan,  acquired  independent,  sovereignty  and  historians  dLrtrngunhlna^ 
the  title  of  Sooltan.  He  died  980,  while  Meer  Eesa  of  tiie  TtattiK 
tribe  firom  Thntta  was  besieging  the  fort.*  In  the  same  year  Sadood4H 
son  of  Meran,  of  the  lineage  of  Moohummud  Mokaae  Knguree,  mi  Mi 
the  Suyuds  of  Bukur,  amounting  to  seventeen  hundred  fiunilies.  Tbey^ 
suffered  great  inconvenience  and  privations  during  the  siege,  asd  defr 
mined  with  the  consent  of  their  superior  to  abandon  the  fortf  TUf 
accordingly  settied  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  on  the  Lohuree  hilli,  li^ 
tie  to  the  south  of  Bukur,  and  founded  the  city  called  after  thehilk  hA» 
improperly  Roree. 

The  fortifications  were  rebuilt  and  restored  the  last  time  by  tbe  t^ 
vemor  Nuwab  Ghoolam  Sudeeg  Khan,  about  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  ov 
reign  of  Timour  Shah,  to  whom  Bukur  then  belonged.  To  obtain  bnebii 
broke  down  the  tombs  of  IHithans  which  covered  the  heights  of  Sakis 
and  reduced  them  to  a  complete  ruin.  The  open  space  between  tiievA 
is  of  irregular  breadth,  being  in  some  places  thirty  feet,  inotiiers  IwAi 
twelve.  The  Alum  Punah  to  the  NW.  is  now  about  eight  feet  hi^^ 
more  than  double  the  height  to  the  south,  and  looped  for  matehloda^tf 
without  embrasures:  It  does  not  extend  to  the  east  and  sonth-esst  &a 
where  the  Indus  almost  washes  the  base  of  the  wall,  and  leaves  no  f^ 
over  the  rocks.  About  half  the  Alum  Punah  on  the  faces  not  mentifli^ 
is  fallen,  and  was  in  course  of  repair  when  our  troops  arrived  in  ^^ 
The  rampart  is  twelve  feet  wide.  The  natives  consider  the  fort  impitf^ 
ble,  but  a  few  rounds  from  heavy  artillery  would  throw  down  any  ^ 
The  lofty  embattied  pinnacles  are  imposing  to  tiie  eye  even  in  roxi»  ^ 
the  fort  IB  admirably  situated  on  the  Indus  between  the  towns  of  I^ 
and  Sukhur,  but  the  superior  elevation  of  the  hiUs  on  both  banb  0^ 
it  of  little  value  as  a  stronghold.  The  British  have  converted  a  hill*' 
Sukhur  into  a  battery  for  seven  cannon,  and  a  few  hundred  native  isM 
and  a  small  detail  of  artillery  formed  the  g^arrison  of  Bukur  in  the  sntsi 
of  1839.  A  few  ceriss  and  peepul|  trees  take  root  in  the  walls,  andltf^ 
their  ruin.    A  large  bastion  to  the  N£.  has  already  fallen,  and  otfa* 

*  The  tomb  of  this  enlightened  prince  still  exists  in  good  preservation  satosf  ^ 
Kalhora  sepulchres  at  Thutta,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  carvings. 

f  Captain  Macmurdo  states  that  the  Arghoons  were  jealous  of  the  great  ^ 
possessed  by  the  Suyuds,  and  compelled  them  to  leave  the  town,  and  occupy  I^ 
This  was  probably  true,  and  the  fact  of  their  sending  grain  to  Humayoon's  s* 
proves  their  bad  feeling  to  the  governor. 

X  Mimosa  cerissa  and  Ficus  jndica. 


I 
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totter.  The  fortificatioxiB  are  brick  haidened  in  the  sun,  and  faced  with 
large  square  bricks  and  tiles  laid  in  mud  instead  of  cement  Part  was  for- 
merly encrusted  with  porcelain  glazed,  coloured,  and  ornamented  with 
Persian  inscriptions. 

The  once  flourishing  city  of  Bukur  contains  now  only  twenty-five 
houses,  and  exhibits  a  deplorable  picture  of  desolation.    The  British  have 
converted  the  governor's  palace  on  the  east  wall  into  a  powder  magazine, 
and  the  entire  area  is  covered  with  mounds  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high  of 
bricks,  the  debris  of  buildings  and  ordure  that  have  accumulated  for  ages.* 
The  Indus  sweeps  round  Bukur  in  a  rocky  channel,  half  a  mile  wide,  in 
form  of  a  horse-shoe,  of  which  the  fort  occupies  about  the  middle,  and  can 
be  traced  in  dear  weather  through  a  perfectly  level  country  for  fifty  or 
sixty  miles.    The  stream  directs  its  force  at  present  against  the  west  bank, 
a  little  above  Sukhur,  and  wem  it  to  give  way,  there  are  no  obstacles  to 
oppose  the  course  of  the  river  over  the  fiat  plains. '  In  event  of  this  con- 
tingency, and  the  Indus  deserting  Bukur,  it  would  be  valueless  as  a  military 
position ;  and  it  will  probably  happen  at  no  distant  period,  unless  checked 
by  a  Btrong  embankment :  the  current  turns  now  about  eight  miles  firom 
its  natural  direction. 

In  j1839  the  Indus  began  to  subside  the  last  week  of  Aug^t,  leaving 

extensive  shoals  opposite  the  fort,  which  arrested  reeds  and  timber.    It 

rose  a.  little  the  three  last  days  of  the  month,  but  six  weeks  afterwards 

shoals  filled  above  a  third  of  the  bed,  and  decayed  vegetable  matter  and 

slime,    exposed  to  a  burning  sun,  produced  exhalations  that  generated 

remitftent  fevers.    In  the  end  of  October  the  river  had  fi&Uen  about  sixteen 

feet,  snd  entirely  deserted  the  N£.  and  SW.  angles  of  Bukur,  leaving  a 

bank  on  the  north  face,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  a  shallow  ford 

alone  divided  the  fort  from  the  island  of  Khwqfu-ka-4kan,     The  bank  to 

the  SW.  was  three  feet  above  water  level,  and  more  than  a  ftirlong  in 

circuit.    The  Indus  appears  to  be  forsaking  its  western  channel,  which 

had  in  the  beginning  of  November  only  four  and  a  half  feet  water  in  the 

deepest  part,  but  the  strong  current  could  not  be  forded.     The  eastern 

channel  has  a  width  of  nearly  five  hundred  yards.f 

*  Quantities  of  gunpowder,  amounting  to  a  hundred  pounds  together,  were  found 
buried  in  three  places,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Talpoorees  to 
blow  up  our  troops.  In  July  1U39  a  Sipahi  while  cooking  was  thrown  violently  on  his 
back  by  an  explosion,  but  escaped  without  injury,  though  his  food  was  projected  into 
the  air.  People  had  lighted  fires  on  the  spot  for  months,  and  that  an  explosion  did  not 
take  place  before  is  ascribed  to  the  dampness  of  the  earth,  which  is  filled  with  salt- 
petre. Had  the  great  Magazine  ignited,  it  would  have  destroyed  every  soul  in  the 
fort,  and  rent  the  fortifications  to  atoms. 

t  Captain  Thompson,  the  Principal  Engineer  of  the  Bengal  Column  of  the  Army  of 
the  Indus,  threw  a  flying  bridge  over  this  channel,  which  was  swept  away  shortly  after 
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In  July  and  AuguBt  the  river  pours  down  floods  of  water  over  die  ndi 
at  short  intervals  with  angry  violence,  and  casts  op  waves  a  mile  aid  i 
half  below  Boknr  with  a  noise  that  can  be  heard  a  distsnos  of  tend 
miles.  It  frequently  dashes  boats  in  pieces,  and  drowns  pe<^le  ballui|- 
In  1839  it  thrice  carried  away  the  pomt  voUnU  connecting  ike  fort  fiA 
Sttkhur,  and  sacrificed  the  lives  of  two  men  employed  to  repbee  it;  aid 
the  ferry  boat  that  left  Sukhnr  every  morning  for  Eoree  lost  about  side 
and  a  half  in  the  transit,  which  it  accomplishes  in  the  cold  moadis  is  ibotf 
seven  minutes. 

Bukur  is  the  only  pretty  spot  on  the  Indus  in  its  course  through  Siii 
The  growth  of  timber  is  less  luxuriant  than  at  Gouahatee,  the  prisE^ 
town  of  Assam,  but  the  broad  and  rapid  stream  with  rocks  frownisgow 
it,  and  the  picturesque  groves  and  iskmds,  remind  the  traveller  kn^ 
of  that  beautifiil  and  unhealthy  spot  The  view  of  the  town  of  Bmk 
from  the  rampart  in  a  fine  subject  for  the  penal  of  an  artist,  and  emboff 
on  the  north  a  small  island,  which  the  Moslem  and  Hindoo  have  eoAyni 
with  a  sacred  character.  A  shrine  and  tombs,  terminating  in  nnmeMSi 
gay  spires  of  coloured  porcelain,  cover  another  island  below  Ae  fort,  m* 
third  lower  down  the  stream  forms  the  abode  of  a  solitary  anchoritSr  ** 
has  lived  there  many  years  on  the  donations  of  pilgrims.  Frukiiil  date  tiv 
mixed  with  the  mango,  plantain,  and  pomegranate,  line  tiie  shorea  of  si 
stream  for  miles,  and  flocks  of  pelicans,  remarkable  for  the  whiteneaaof  Av 
plumes,  are  seen  in  the  summer  months  sailing  majestically  on  theeor^ 


Note  on  the  rivers  Nora  and  AmU  in  North  Sind, 
The  Nara  ranks  first  among  the  streams  of  North  Sind  that  reoeiTetlfli 
waters  firom  the  Indus,  and  spreads  fertility  over  a  district  infonor  m 
wealth  and  importance  to  none  in  the  Ameer*s  dominions.  I  asceodeo 
the  stream  in  June  1889  in  a  vessel  of  seven  hundred  mans  bnftlA 
and  as  tiie  country  it  runs  through  has  only  been  visited  by  two  9 
three  European  travellers,  I  have  thrown  together  a  few  notea  on  t» 
voyage,  which  occupied  a  fortnight. 

Nara  signifies  a  snake  in  the  Sind  dialect ;  and  the  river  richly  desOT^ 
the  title,  from  the  extraordinary  sinuosity  of  its  course,  equallingi  ^^  ^ 
not  surpass,  that  of  the  Goomtee  in  Oude.  From  the  point  where  it  W^ 
the  Indus,  about  thirty-five  miles  below  Bukur,  to  its  junction  ^"^\^ 
Munchar,  is  about  fifty  miles  in  a  direct  line,  but  nearly  one  hoBdiw^ 
twenty  by  the  course  of  the  stream.    The  distance  across  a  belt  of  1«» 

the  anny  crossed  in  the  middle  of  February.     Another  bridge  over  (he  *^ 
chaxmel,  connecting  Sukhur  with  Bukar,  stood  till  the  end  of  Marchi  when  tbt  B 
destroyed  it. 
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one  of  tibe  iuxnuigB  whidi  the  boatmen  took  an  hour  to  cirde  was  found 
to  be  onlj  tiFelre  paces  From  the  aharpneas  of  the  turns  it  is  often  im- 
possible to  oany  sail  more  than  fifteen  sunntes  together,  and  even  when 
the  wind  is  faroneable  for  boats  ascending  the  stream,  they  are  dragged 
ipreat  part  of  the  way  by  the  track  rope. 

The  Nara  is  navigated  throughout  its  course  four  or  five  months  of  the 
year  by  vessels  of  eight  hundred  mons  burthen.  Boats  proceeding  north- 
ward elways  tajke  this  xoute  in  Uie  inundations,  to  escape  the  current  of 
the  f  ndna,  which  it  is  impossible  to  breast  without  a  strong  fiurouraUe 
luee^ie.  Those  bound  to  Biikur  re-anjfcer  the  great  stream  about  thiiiy- 
five  mUes  below  the  fiMrtresib  wi  always  return  by  it  to  the  ocean. 

The  oidy  part  of  the  river  where  ^m  obstacle  occurred,  was  at  the  handet 
of  Gah^,  where  the  men,  to  aanw  timei,  went  up  a  channel  which  the 
iarmers  had  lately  <^ened  by  eutiwg  an  embankment  to  let  off  the  fioods 
whidb  had  risen  suddenly,  and  threatened  to  deslaroy  the  crops.  Here  Ihe 
atreaw,  which  has  a  westerly  course  above  the  vlUage,  turns  abruptly 
south,  sweeping  round  a  sharp  ang^e  with  immense  force,  and  it  was  only 
after  a  dox<»  attempts  that  the  men  suooeede^  in  dragging  and  puahiug 
the  boat  up  the  ]:epid8. 

The  -stxeam  rolls  along  a  rapid  volume  of  water  from  thirty  to  fifty 
yartb  wide^  hut  sometimes  diminishes  to  twenty,  and  has  an  average 
4epth  of  about  foor.  There  are. a  good  many  ferries  in  the  upper  part 
of  its  course,  traversed  where  the  current  is  strong,  by  a  poni  vohni  worked 
d^y  a  man,  who  receives  half  a  pye  for  conveying  over  a  foot  passenger,  and 
double  the  amount  for  a  horse  or  bullock. 

The  Nara  is  surroundod,  where  it  l^ves  the  Indus,  with  shoals  and  shift- 
ing sands,  which  make  it  difficult  for  boatmen  to  find  the  entrance.  It  is 
skirted  in  places  by  a  wide  expanse  of  fields  unbroken  by  forest,  and 
duaters  oi  cottages  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  furlongs.  The  grain 
cjultivated  Ib  jchiefiy  wheat,  jpowaree,  and  rice,  and  a  good  .deal  of  cotton 
and  a  little  tobacco.  I  saw  ten  or  twelve  Pemian  wheels  working 
together,  and  in  ik^  gardens  apple  and  nut  trees,  mai^^oes,  grapes,  and 
limes,  hgLuriant  rose  bushes,  and  a  provision  of  white  and  scarlet  oleander. 
None  of  the  firuits  are  remarkable  for  siae  or  flavour.  The  soil  is  sand 
or  stilT  clay,  and  canals  from  six  to  ten  feet  wide,  cut  fiH»m  the  Nara, 
rec.ei^e  the  floods  and  convey  them  throi^gh  plains  divided  by  low  ridges 
ivnd  embankments:  the  crops  are  most  luxuriant,  but  the  mode  of  tillage 
jsloveoly,  and  the  manure  of  a  worthless  description. 

Fifteen  miles  firom  lake  Munchar  are  extensive  low  iands  bare  of  trees, 
and  little  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  Nara,  so  that  banks  are  required  to 
prevent  ihe  river  overflowing.    Part  is  cultivated  with  rice  and  wheat,  and 
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part  pastures  sheep,  herds  of  homed  cattle,  and  a  small  breed  of  bom 
Before  the  British  arrived  in  Sind,  grain  was  so  plentifal  that  the  pcofk 
measured  at  a  guess  the  quantity  demanded  by  purchasers,  and  era  ki 
about  forty  seers  of  wheat  are  sold  on  the  farms  for  a  rupee. 

The  shores  untouched  by  the  plough  are  without  paths,  and  the  dv 
jungle  of  acacia  and  tamarisk  of  large  growth  that  overhang  tlie  witoB 
never  cut,  and  is  a  serious  impediment  to  boatmen  in  tracking.  ItvoiUb 
a  gpreat  benefit  to  commerce,  if  the  peasants  were  obliged  to  nam  tk 
trees.  Their  villages  are  usually  at  a  short  distance,  and  they  obtti 
wood  for  fuel,  building,  and  agricultural  implements  firom  the  jangle,  ni 
might  without  much  additional  trouble  cut  it  on  the  river  banks. 

The  country  towards  lake  Munchar  is  lower  and  more  inteneetri^ 
streams  than  the  tract  to  the  northward,  and  extensive  lakes  and  iheife^ 
water  covered  with  lotos  and  rushes  harbour  multitudes  of  geeie  d 
other  water-fowl.  Neither  the  domestic  goose  nor  the  duck  is  an  hi^ 
of  this  region,  and  though  the  river  swarms  with  fish  there  is  lotnfi^ 
ent  demand  for  it  to  induce  people  to  make  fiah-catehing  a  piofeHft 
The  common  fowl  is  plentiful,  and  the  people  hardly  know  what  pDS> 
ask  for  it.  They  are  glad  to  exchange  their  poultry  for  earthen  pitfi* 
and  pipes,  and  glass  bottles  of  British  manufiustore,  and  our  boilsB 
were  seldom  without  a  chicken  for  supper.  There  are  no  alHgitofsiBlk 
Kara,  but  it  is  infested  by  a  small  leaeh,  which  is  troublesome  to  libm^ 
bathe  in  it. 

Shortly  before  the  river  joins  lake  Munchar,  it  flows  through  tdtf* 
which  had  lately  been  deepened,  and  the  earth  thrown  up  on  the  bvu' 
gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  canal,  but  the  resemblance  soon  dtsappoi*'^ 
The  thick  groves  of  tamarisk  exclude  the  air,  and  make  the  atmcn^' 
sunmier  oppressively  dose,  and  vrhen  the  floods  subside  in  SepteP* 
and  October  the  soil  engenders  ndasma.  No  dew  fell  during  the  tioe* 
were  on  the  river,  and  our  party  slept  in  the  air  surroimded  by  t^ 
and  jungle  without  suffering  injury. 

The  people  on  the  shores  of  the  Nara  are  nearly  all  Moombv"^ 
Their  hamlets  consist  usually  of  small  groups  of  cottages  at  short  int* 
▼als  along  the  banks,  and  a  sequestered  spot  in  the  vicinity,  sheltered , 
trees,  is  set  apart  for  the  dead,  and  held  sacred  from  intrusion.  ^^  '^ 
are  generally  on  rising  ground,  and  built  of  mud  with  terraced  roov,<' 
which  the  farmers  raise  a  chamber  of  reeds,  where  they  pass  the  tof^* 
summer  to  escape  the  suffocating  heat  and  stings  of  musquitos  and  ^ 
vermin  that  swarm  the  river.  When  the  peasant  is  too  poor  to  iaff^^ 
expence,  he  removes  his  mat,  or  bedstead,  to  the  roof  of  hu  cott^ 
and  in  situations  liable  to  inundation,  resides  in  a  shed  covered  sni^ 
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with  tamarisk  boughs.  Sometunes  he  relinquishes  part  of  this  humble 
dweUing  to  his  cattle. 

The  only  town  on  this  route  besides  Sdiwan,  is  Khyrgaon,  situated  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Koodnn,  a  branch  of  the  Nara,  and  has  not  yet  found 
a  place  in  the  maps ;  it  is  about  thirty  miles  from  lake  Munchar,  and  has 
seven  mosques  and  between  2,000  and  3,000  inhabitants,  about  a  fifth 
of  whom  are  Hindoos.  The  bazar  was  last  year  totally  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  the  people  were  rebuilding  it  in  a  very  superior  style  to  that  of  the 
Sehwan  and  Thutta  markets,  which  it  promises  to  surpass  in  width  and 
loftiness.  The  chief  articles  exposed  for  sale  are  striped  and  coloured  cottons. 

The  lake  Munchar  bears  £.  10  N.  firom  the  town  of  Sehwan,  and  about 
sixteen  miles  distant.  In  the  season  of  inundation  it  spreads  far  beyond 
its  limits,  and  overflows  the  groves  of  tamarisk  and  rushes  on  its  shores. 
The  figure  is  a  long  oval,  between  forty  and  fifty  miles  in  circuit,  and  the 
greatest  length  is  east  and  west  The  shores  are  firinged  with  lotos,  and 
rushes  six  feet  high,  except  on  the  south-west  side,  where  there  is  a  waste 
of  sand.  Barren  hills  are  seen  at  a  distance  rising  in  altitude  as  they  recede 
firom  the  lake,  and  form  the  modem  boundary  between  Sind  and  Beloochis- 
tan.  A  hot  dawzling  vapour  floats  in  summer  over  these  desolate  heights, 
which  are  as  unpromising  to  the  eye  as  the  mountains  on  the  coast  of  Ye- 
men, and  aflbrd  no  shelter  for  travellers.  The  solitary  village  of  Jungar, 
with  the  domed  sepulchre  of  Peer  Bubber,  is  to  the  south,  and  the  only  in* 
habited  spot  distinguiBhable ;  near  it  are  extensive  meadows  where  sheep 
and  bufialoes  pasture.  Among  the  varieties  of  fish  thait  inhabit  the  lake 
I  recognised  the  Rohoo,  the  Silun,  and  the  Saolee,  which  are  speared  with 
bamboos  barbed  with  iron,  a  common  mode  of  fishing  where  water  is  suf- 
ficiently dear  to  distinguish  objects  below  the  surface,  which  i»  never  the 
case  in  the  Indus. 

Lake  Munchar  presents  a  beautifiil  sight  in  the  season  when  the  lotos 
is  in  blossom ;  the  plants  occupy  a  circle  of  more  than  twenty  miles,  cover- 
ing the  sur&ce  of  the  water  with  a  thick  carpet  of  leaves  and  flowers  far 
beyond  the  range  of  vision.  A  channel  fifty  or  sixty  feet  wide,  winds  with 
many  sinuosities  through  the  midst  of  the  lotos  beds,  and  a  current  sets  to 
the  eastward  at  about  two  miles  an  hour.  The  water  is  clear,  but  has  ra- 
ther an  unpleasant  taste  of  vegetable  matter,  and  a  pole,  three  fathoms 
long,  was  dropped  into  it  firequently  without  touching  the  bottom.  To  reach 
the  l^ara  in  the  western  limit  of  the  lake,  boats  force  a  passage  through 
reeds  and  lotos,  and  no  one  unacquainted  with  the  navigation  could  disco- 
ver the  mouth,  it  is  so  completely  hidden  fi'om  view  by  these  plants. 

The  river  Arrul  may  be  considered  almost  a  continuation  of  the  Nara, 
and  after  emerging  firom  the  east  side  of  lake  Munchar  has  a  coune.  of 
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about  ttrenty  miles  to  the  Indus.  The  banks  are  ftinged  tlikkly  iritk 
tamarisks  and  acacias,  and  an  undergrowtb  of  camel-tbon  and  tnl  Hoe 
are  a  few  hamlets  on  the  banks,  and  a  good  deal  of  land  under  tifly 
The  river  expands  nearly  a  hundred  yards  at  Sehwan,  and  tlie  dopth  ia  fte 
middle  is  neyer  less  than  twelve  feet  Below  the  town  its  eovne  is  cuw- 
ous.  Sehwan  stands  on  an  eminence  on  the  west  bank  of  tlie  liver,  sboil 
four  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  elose  to  the  Lukkee  halla,  part  of  the  gni 
chain  of  Hala,  that  forms  the  west  boundary  of  BeloodrisUa.  neUh 
approach  the  Indus  a  little  below  the  month  of  the  Arml,  and  consalrf 
lime,  in  which  agreat  variety  of  petrified  shells,  wood,  and  coral,  a»c»- 
bedded,  weU  worth  the  attention  of  geologists.  I  had  act  leiaiire  to  Tie 
fhem,  but  Major  Smee  of  the  5th  Bombay  Infimtry,  an  indefatigalile  ate- 
tor  of  shells,  found  the  following  specimens  dnriiig  two  days  he  passed  at 
Lukkee : — 

Several  species  of  Trocfai, 

A  species  of  Helix, 

Bulimus, 

Turritella, 

Cypasa, 

Conus, 

Terebellum, 

Oliva, 


-  Volttta, 

-  Cryptostoma  (genus  of  Voluta,) 

-  Ostrea, 

-  Pecten, 


and  a  large  species  of  Nautilus,  measuring  eighteen  inches  across.  I  be- 
lieve the  cowrie  and  core  are  rarely  found  in  a  petrified  state.  Thoe  aie 
likewise  hot  springs  in  the  neighbourhood,  impregnated  with  solphiar  tak 
alum,  and  the  last  is  an  article  of  export. 

Ruined  houses,  mosques,  and  sepulchres  cover  an  enormooa  space  St 
Sehwan,  and  are  a  melancholy  record  of  the  prosperity  of  the  town  undBr 
the  Summa  Jams,  the  Urghoons,  and  the  Moghuls,  before  the  Kalhcnraa  d^ 
prived  it  of  its  independence.  The  modem  town  is  said  to  contaioi  2000  fa- 
milies, of  which  a  fifth  are  Hindoos,  and  there  are  forty  grain  sellers*  shops. 
The  houses  are  mud,  and  rise  to  several  floors,  the  uppermost  beui^  oAm 
built  on  arches,  and  surpass  in  style  and  accommodation  those  of  H  jduia- 
bad  and  Thutta.  The  bazar  is  narrow  and  crooked,  but  of  oonaiderahk 
length,  and  covered  with  mats  to  exclude  the  sun.  Belooch  caps,  shofli> 
silk  strings  for  drawers,  and  a  few  other  silk  articles  for  the  lower  ofdei«» 
are  fobrieated  and  exposed  for  sale.    There  is  scarcely  any  trade,  and  sa 
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entire  absence  of  boBtle  and  activity.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  there 
were  forty  boats  at  the  town,  induding  one  of  300  muns  in  progress  of 
construction.  Twelve  were  small  craft  belonging  chiefly  to  Sehwan,  and 
the  rest  to  towns  on  the  Indns.    More  than  half  were  without  cargoes. 

The  shrine  of  Lai  Shah  Baz,  a  holy  man  of  Khorasany  is  the  great  object 
of  attraction  to  Moosulmans  and  Hindoos,  who  flock  hither  from  the 
Dukhun,  Northern  India,  and  the  Punjab.  The  tomb  is  a  quadrangular 
edifice  covered  vrith  a  dome  and  lanthom ;  round  it  are  small  domes  and 
blue  enamelled  spires  and  coloured  porcelain  tiles,  and  inscriptions  in  the 
Arabic  letter  decorate  the  walls.  A  gothic  arch  admits  the  visitor  to  a 
paved  court  with  arcades,  where  a  number  of  mendicants  lodge,  and  solicit 
alms  in  a  tone  of  command  rather  than  entreaty.  A  door  on  the  side 
opposite  the  entrance,  closed  by  handsome  shutters  of  hammered  silver, 
leads  to  a  lofty  domed  chamber  with  Arabic  inscriptionsi  niches,  and  a 
canopy.  It  contains  the  tomb  of  the  saint  covered  by  rich  cloths,  and  the 
balasters  with  silver  plates,  much  corroded  by  time.  The  numbers  of 
pigeons  that  have  sanctuary  in  the  building  give  it  a  musty,  disagreeable 
smelL  The  sepulchre  b  reputed  to  be  rich  in  money  and  endowments, 
and  eigoys  the  revenues  of  the  Sehwan  gardens,  and  mimy  villages  in  the 
district  The  Ameers  of  Hydurabad  make  pilgrimages  to  the  shrine,  and 
went  there  in  1828  to  return  thanks  to  AUah  for  restoring  health  to  the  late 
Morad  Ali|  the  principal  Ameer. 

The  fort  of  Sehwan  stands  on  a  scarped  rock,  about  a  hundred  feet 
above  the  Arrul,  and  divided  from  the  town  to  the  south  by  a  deep 
channel,  which  is  dry  nine  mouths  of  the  year.  The  interior  is  completely 
ruined,  but  the  comer  towers  and  shell  of  two  noble  gateways  are  tolerably 
perfect 

The  temperature  of  the  air  on  the  Nara,  in  June,  was  considerably  higher 
than  on  the  Indus,  as  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Average  range  of  the  Thermometer  on  the 
Nara  from  4th  to  18th  June  1839. 


ounnse,     •••    •••    •••    •••     •••     •••  oo^ 

Jl m   A. H«  •••   •••   •••   •••   •*.   ••.  *■  vO^ 

O  Pan.     ••■    ...    ••«    •••    •••    ...  AvO^ 

6  p.M 102o 

O  F*M«     ••«    •••    ...    «>•   ...    •*.  wO^ 


Average  of  Thennometeron 

the  Indus  during  six  days 

of  June  1839. 


85o 
960 
98o 
96o 

91o 


The  mercury  on  the  Nara  rose  several  days  at  3  p.m.  to  lll^  and  WTp^ 
and  once  to  113o  of  Fahrenheit. 
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Note  on  Kkyrpoor  in  North  SUuL 

Land  owners  who  hold  Sunnuds  (title  deeds)  of  rent  free  tenures  of  tk 
Emperors  of  Dilhee  and  their  successors,  pay  no  revenue  to  the  state. 

Suyuds  pay  one-fourth  of  the  crop ;  and  the  wi^,  or  expense  entailed  br 
Government  in  collecting  the  revenue,  is  remitted. 

Some  noble  families  of  Moghuls,  Puthans,  and  Sindee  Zumeendtrs  pay 
one-fourth  like  the  Suyuds. 

A  second  class  of  cultivators  pay  one-third,  a  third  class  two-fiftbs,  uul 
a  fourth  class  one-half  the  crop.  The  cess  varies  in  different  districts,  lad 
is  regulated  by  the  prince  or  his  lieutenant. 

I^oprietors  of  gardens  pay  revenue  in  cash.  I  have  stated  in  my  l^ 
connt  of  Khyrpoor  <^at  government  leaves  only  one-sixteenth  of  the  pro- 
duce to  the  owner.  I  find  on  reference  to  my  notes  that  in  some  puoa 
it  exacts  sixty,  and  in  others  seventy-five  per  cent,  fndigo  is  taxed  i 
fourth,  and  is  not  cultivated  in  the  districts  of  Roree  and  Sakhur. 

Buhawol  Khan,  the  Nuwab  of  Daoodpotra,  collects  in  kind,  ow- 
nally  a  third  and  fourth  of  the  crop,  but  fines  and  exactiona  kivt 
the  farmer  only  half  the  produce  of  land  near  towns  and  villagea  po- 
sesslng  facilities  for  irrigation.  Land  distant  from  inhabited  spots,  lai 
water^  from  wells,  is  taxed  a  fourth  and  sometimes  a  fifth  fort 
term  of  years,  according  to  agreement  with  the  Zumeendar,  who  dean  tk 
land  and  digs  wells,  to  irrigate  it  The  people  complain  univeraallj  of 
the  high  assessment,  and  the  prince  obliges  Zumeendars  to  grind  in  tbeir 
mills  a  certain  quantity  of  grain  produced  on  the  royal  farms  without  R- 
muneration.  His  oppressive  measures  have  depopulated  a  large  extent  of 
country,  and  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  have  settled  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Sutlnj,  where  the  assessment  though  nearly  as  heavy  as  in  Daoodpo<ai 
is  levied  fairly.  The  land  on  the  west  bank  is  of  better  quality,  and  jid^ 
a  large  return,  which  enables  the  peasant  to  support  his  buitheo,  tm)^ 
enjoys  complete  security  of  life  ana  property  under  the  police  system  b* 
trodoced  by  the  late  Runjeet  Singh.  The  inhabitants  have  put  aside  tlieir 
arms,  and  in  the  large  district  of  Mooltan,  bordering  on  the  Sudaj,  I  ^ 
informed  that  it  is  rare  to  find  a  sword  or  matchlock  in  a  family. 

The  people  of  the  Sikh  states  west  of  the  Sutlig  pay  a  fourth  and  fifth  of  w 
crop  either  in  cash  or  kind,  and  the  former  is  sometimes  obliged  to  parcb>' 
the  government  share  at  a  price  greatly  in  excess  of  the  market  rate.  Thert 
are  also  profit  and  loss  settlements  adopted,  apparently  from  the  system  is 
operation  in  the  British  provinces,  which  are  unfavourable  for  the  fiinaer. 

The  ruler  of  the  Punjab  takes  half  the  produce  of  **  Silab,"  or  laDdiBOB- 
dated  b;^  rivers,  and  a  fourth  or  fifth,  and  sometimes  as  little  as  a  aeventfir 
of  land  irrigated  from  wells,  according  to  situation  and  fitness  for  agriciu- 
ture.  The  ruyeeuts  are  on  the  whole  better  off  than  in  Daoodpotra  aw 
Mumdot,  where  they  save  nothing,  and  make  a  bare  subsistence.  . 

The  cess  in  the  Puthan  Chiefship  of  Mundot  in  the  Sikh  states  eaat  of 
the  Sutlijg  under  British  protection,  amounts  to  a  third  and  fourdi  of  tbe 
crop,  and  in  1839  the  people  were  in  a  state  approaching  starvation  from 
the  total  failure  of  the  penodical  rains. 

G.  £.  Westmacott,  Ct^UuHi 
37M  Regiment  Native  It^a^ 
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Three  new  Species  of  Monkey  ;  with  Remarks  on  the  genera  Semnopi- 
thectu  et  Macacus,     By  B.  H.  Hodgson,  Esq. 

Whoever  has  occasion  to  refer  to  the  family  of  the  SimiadsB  in 
works  of  Zoology,  will,  I  think,  be  struck  with  the  fugitive  and  doubt- 
ful manner  in  which  several  proximate  forms  are  generically  separated 
from  each  other ;  and  this  impression  is  peculiarly  likely  to  arise, 
if  the  reference  be  made  with  a  view  to  classifying  the  ordinary  Indian 
species.  Are  the  larger  ones  (Langoors)  Semnopitheci  or  Cercopi- 
theci  f  Are  the  smaller  ones  (Bander)  Macad  ant  alium  quid  ?  It  is 
universally  laid  down  that  the  Semnopitheci  and  Cercopithed  both 
have  cheek  poaches ;  yet  is  there  not  really  any  trace  whatever  of 
these  poaches  in  their  prototypes,  the  Langoors  of  India,  not  at  least 
in  those  of  Nepal :  and  whilst  Cuvier's  type  of  the  former  genus  has 
andromorphous  canines,  Horsfield^s  has  these  teeth  as  formidably 
developed  as  in  the  true  Carnivora ;  the  difference  in  this  case  being 
consequent  only  on  nonage  or  feminity,  though  insisted  on  by  authors 
as  essentially  diagnostic  of  separate  types  or  genera. 

Again,  what  animal  exhibits  the  typical  characters  of  Macacus  f  If 
jRhesuSy  then  are  our  Indian  Banders  not  Maeaci^  as  generally  alleged, 
for  they  have  neither  the  elongated  snout,  nor  the  very  short  tail  of 
that  species :  nor  are  their  canines  longer  than  in  the  Langoors,  to 
which  they  bear  a  strict  likeness  in  the  outline  of  the  profile,  and  in  the 
facial  angle ;  the  only  differences  in  these  respects  being  caused  by  the 
greater  dip  between  the  brows  at  the  base  of  the  nose,  owing  to  the 
superior  saliency  of  the  orbital  bones,  and  by  the  shortness  of  the  round 
terminal  nares. 

Without  further  preface,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  summary 
description  of  our  Nipalese  species  of  Langoor  and  of  Bander,  prefixing 
to  each  an  amended  indication  of  the  generic  character,  for  the  reasons 
above  assigned. 

SIMIAD^. 

Gehus.    Sbmnopithbcus. 

Generic  character.  Facial  angle  45  to  60 ;  face  flat ;  nose  short,  with 
long  narrow  lateral  nares ;  head  depressed;  limbs  long ;  thumbs  small, 
remote ;  callosities  large ;  no  cheek  pouches ;  5th  tubercle  on  last  molar 
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present  or  absent  (a  trivial  idle  mark) ;  canines  variable,  large  odIj  ii 
grown  males,  for  the  most  part ;  stomach  saccalated  and  banded  s 
well  as  intestine ;  tail  very  long,  commonly  tofted,  and  osasUy  exceed- 
ing the  length  of  the  animal  Very  agile;  grave  deportment;  gregui- 
oas ;  not  docile. 

Species  new.  Schistaceus  hodie  (Nipalensis  of  Catalogue).  Habitof 
Maurus.  Dark  slaty  above  ;  below  and  the  entire  head,  pale  yellow;  on 
hands  and  feet  somewhat  darkened  or  concoloroos  with  the  body  abQ<t; 
a  pencil  of  black  hairs  radiating  upwards  from  the  brows ;  coDColorooi; 
tail  longer  than  the  body,  and  more  or  less  tufted ;  skin  black;  node « 
face,  and  on  last  phalanges  of  anterior  digits ;  hair  on  the  crown  ^ 
and  radiated,  on  the  cheeks  long,  directed  back,  and  hiding  the  ean; 
piles  or  fur  of  one  sort,  nor  harsh,  nor  soft,  more  or  less  wavy,  three  to 
five  and  a  half  inches  long  on  the  body,  closer  and  shorter  on  tbetapeiei 
tail :  thirty  inches  long :  tail  without  the  hair,  thirty-six :  hand  vitek 
a  half;  foot  eight  and  a  half.  Females  smaller,  with  shorter  cania^ 
Habitatt.     Tarai  forest  and  lower  hills,  rarely  the  SLachir  also. 

Gbhos  Macacus. 
Piihex  (tltdq^,  antiq.)  nobis. 

Generic  character.  Facial  angle  50.  Muzzle  not  elongated ;  eel- 
losities  large ;  buttocks  often  nude ;  structure  compactor,  but  genenB} 
resembling  that  of  SemnopUhecus^  only  that  the  thumbs  are  Isrger;  tk 
orbits  more  salient;  the  head  rounder;  cheek  pouches  distinct  andltfp* 
the  canines  similarly  variable,  being  large  and  grooved  in  grown  wi» 
only ;  the  nares  short,  round,  and  terminal ;  the  stomach  simple,  thoagt 
the  coecum  and  rectum  be  sacculated  ;  and,  lastly,  the  tail  shorter, 
though  usually  equal  to  half  the  length  of  the  animals.  Agile;  H^7' 
gregarious ;  familiar ;  intelligent ;  and  very  docUe  in  confinement 

Ist.  Species,  new.  Oinops  (ocvoit^)  nob.  (Nipalensis*  ofCatalogv) 
Tail,  without  the  hair,  half  the  length  of  the  entire  animal ;  ears  partiilr 
exposed ;  buttocks  posteally  nude,  and  like  the  face,  caroeooa  i^' 
colour  of  fur  a  full  brownish  yel|ow-red  or  deep  rusty,  passing  iato  m 
grey  on  the  anterior  quart^^  and  pwrporesoent  slaty  internally-  Tweotf' 
two  inches  long.  Tail,  without  the  hair,  ten  ;  hand  four  and  a  half;  "^ 
six ;  pile  or  fur  of  one  sort,  as  in  the  Ust,  and  of  like  qualitj  ^ 

*  T opioal  names  dropt,  af  seldom  appiopriste. 
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generall; :  two  to  three  and  a  half  ioches  long  on  body,  shorter  on  the 
tapered,  unlufted  tail,  and  not  radiating  on  the  crown  of  the  head. 
Females  analJer,  with  lesa  caniaei.  Habitatt.  Tarai  and  lower  hiUf. 
2d.  Spedet,  new.  Pelops  (tiiXoc  et  w^)  nob.  Structure  and  aspect 
nmilar  to  the  last.  Colours  more  sordid  or  purpurescent,  slat;  partially 
merged  in  rusty ;  buttocks  posteally  (except  the  calloaitiea)  clad :  face 
node  utd  dusky,  flatter  than  in  the  last  Twenty  inches  long.  Tail, 
less  bair,  nine  and  a  half;  band  four  and  a  quarter;  foot  fire  and 
ieven-eighlhs.  Habitatt.  Northern  regicHi  of  hills  excIuBively.  Fur  ful- 
ler and  more  wavy  than  in  Oinopi. 

N.  B. — In  all  the  above  three  species,  the  digits  are  basally  con- 
nected by  membrane,-  which  in  the  posterior  extremities  reaches  for- 
ward beyond  the  first  phalanges.  In  the  first,  the  thumb  scarcely 
reaches  the  base  of  the  metacarpus  :  in  the  second  and  third  species,  it 
extends  only  half  way  down  the  first  phalanx  of  the  index.  In  the 
posterior  extrimeties  the  same  digit  has  a  size  and  strength,  especially 
n  the  Uacaci,  more  anal<^oa8  to  those  of  the  thumb  in  our  hand.  In 
^emnopitKeetu  this  digit  extends  a  tittle  beyond  the  base  of  the 
aetacarpoB.  In  the  Macaci  to  the  end  of  first  phalanx  of  proximate 
iffit. 

larch,  1841. 
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General  notice  of  the  tribe  of  Kujjtikzyet  (  Upper  Sinde).  By  Copt,  N.  Hart,  *id 

Regt,  Grenadiers  (Bombay  Army,) 

The  Ki^ukzyes  are  the  descendants  of  a  Kakur  chief  named  Knjjiik,  vk 
resided  with  nine  other  Kakur  chiefs  in  the  village  of  Mejhtur,*  ten  \m 
from  Borjaba  in  Kakuristan.     In  consequence  of  a  feud  in  which  Kqjik 
iiras  overpowered,  he  fled  with  his  £eimily  and  dependants  to  Seewee,t  is 
northern  Kuchee  (to  which  town  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  emigntne 
during  the  winter)  and  settled  there.    At  that  time  the  Governor  of  Ae 
country  was  Jeeymed  Khan,  the  son  of  Baroo,  the  founder  of  the  Barooija 
They  granted  one  cubit's  breadth  of  the  waters  of  the  river  Nareet  to  Ei#Bk 
to  enable  him  to  raise  grain  for  his  people.  One  evening  on  bringing  in  tha 
flocks  from  the  jungle  a  he-goat  was  missing.      The  tracks  being  foQovd 
up  the  next  morning,  the  animal  was  seen  baited  by  a  wolf,  which  badHt 
been  able  to  destroy  it.    They  secured  the  goat,  and  carried  it  hooe  a 
triumph.   This  occurrence  was  considered  so  propitious  by  Kujjuk  andki 
followers,  that  they  determined  on  building  a  town  on  the  spot  Sos 
years  afterwards,  when  their  numbers  had  much  increased,  they  obtiiK^ 
the  grant  of  a  larger  portion  of  the  waters  of  the  Naree  from  MirsaKlitft/ 
the  son  and  successor  of  Jeeymed  Khan,  and  to  evince  their  pf^ 
were  ever  foremost  in  the  service  of  the  Baroozyes.  In  process  of  timeii 
grant  was  increased  to  eight  cubits.    From  Mirza  Khan  Baroo2^<^ 
Mahmood  Khan,  the  father  of  Habeeb  Khan,  the  power  of  the  fiusilj  ^ 
clined,  while  that  of  the  Kiyjuks  increased ;  and  on  Mahmood  Khtt'i  ^ 
tempting  to  enforce  the  payment  of  the  tribute  claimed  by  the  DoonK^ 
monarch,  they  slew  him.     His  son  Habeeb  Khan  being  unable  to  conbv 
them,  and  being  obliged  to  abandon  Seewee,  from  which  city  they  bad^j 
off  the  water  for  their  own  use,  the  Candahar  Sirdars  sent  HajeeWj 
Kakur,  with  an  army  to  demand  tho  arrears,  due  since  the  dismeml 
of  the  Dooranee  monarchy.      At  this  period,  the  tribe  had  eight 
descendants  of  the  sons  of  Kujjuk.    They  agreed  to  bribe  Hajee  Ki*"" 
destroy  their  enemy  Habeeb  Khan  Baroozye,  who  was  then  Uring  '^ 
village  of  Kooruk,  four  miles  from  Seewee.  The  Hcgee  accordingly  s^^**"' 
one  day  in  durbar,  and  gave  him  over  to  the  Kujjuks,  by  whom  he  vti] 
to  death.    His  brother  Sadoola  Khan  fled  with  his  three  nephews,  (Sb^ 

*  In  Tassin's  map  E.  Long.  69o  20/.  Lat.  SOo  30^. 

t  By  Tasflin  £.  Long.  69o  45/  Lat  29o  40/,  formerly  called  "  Koohang.**     The  foft  fti&' 
though  the  town  has  long  since  been  in  ruins. 

X  This  river  has  a  bimd  across  it,  and  cuts  measured  by  the  cubit  are  made  ftw  ^  '^ 
supply  of  the  different  Tillages. 

§  Founder  of  Mirsapoor  near  Mittree,  at  present  in  ruins. 
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Khan,  Misree  Kban,*  and  (name  unknown)  to  Candahar,  but  their  com- 
plainta  were  not  attended  to  for  a  lon^^  time.  At  length  Sadoola  Khan  waa 
ordered  to  return  to  Kuchee  and  collect  the  revenue  aa  his  forefisithers  had 
done.  The  Kigjuks  persuaded  him  that  the  Hajee  alone  had  been  the 
cause  of  his  brother's  death,  and  for  some  years  they  gave  him  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  tribute,  but  having  quarrelled  with  him  for  demanding  the 
whole  amount,  they  killed  him.  His  nephews  fled  to  Lehree,  and  sought  the 
protection  of  the  Doomkees,  where  they  remained  some  years.  But  reduced 
to  extreme  poverty,  they  were  necessitated  to  throw  themselves  on  the 
mercy  of  their  enemies  for  subsistence,  and  the  Kc^uks  saw  with  pride 
the  desc^idants  of  the  Bazoozyes,  once  the  governors  of  Kuchee  and  their 
masters,  now  begging  at  their  gates  for  relief.  For  a  year  or  two  they 
were  permitted  to  reside  in  the  town,  but  then  sent  to  Kooruk,  where 
they  have  since  remained 

To  such  a  degree  of  power  had  the  Kiyjuks  risen,  and  so  great  was 
their  influence,  that  in  a.  h.  1228-9  (a.  d.  1813),  when  Ahmed  Yar 
Khan  (the  son  of  Bairam  Khan),  Surfuraz  Khan  (son  of  Moostapha), 
and  Mall  Zeinub,  Nusseer  Khan's  daughter,  fled  firom  the  protection  of 
Mahmood  Khan,  the  reigning  prince  of  Kelat,  they  took  refuge  in  the  town 
belonging  to  that  tribe,  and  Meer  Khan,  the  head  chief,  agreed  to  assist 
them  in  obtaining  a  settlement  of  their  claims.  Mahmood  followed  them 
with  an  army,  and  for  four  days  was  encamped  in  front  of  the  place,  but 
doubtful  of  taking  it,  he  granted  two  shares  of  the  revenue  of  Dadur  to 
the  Mall,  two  to  Ahmed  Yar  Khan,  agreed  to  treat  Surfuraz  Khan  as  his 
own  son,  and  then  withdrew.  In  Mehrab  Khan's  time  also,  they  suc- 
coured some  ftigitives,  and  that  prince  appeared  before  their  walls  with 
a  large  force,  but  eventually  retreated  without  coming  to  blows. 

On  the  occasion  of  destroying  the  village  of  their  neighbours,  the 
MuTukzanees,  about  thirty  years  ago,  Meer  Khan  was  slain  by  a  matchlock 
ball.  The  sunriving  Murukzanees  sought  refuge  in  the  village  of  Duhpall, 
where  they  now  reside. 

The  names  of  the  Kujjuk  chiefs,  the  descendants  of  the  sons  of  Kiyjuk, 

are : — 

1.  Ismael  Khan,  son  of  Puigoo,  Pui^oozye.  (The  head  chief  Punjoo  being 

the  dldest  son.) 

2.  Eesan  Khan  son  of  Alee  Khan  Baranzye. 

3.  Syud  Khan      „        Door  Khan  Dowlutzye. 

4.  Kurim  Khan  „        Taj  Mahomed  Kashee. 

5.  Hassun  „      '  Meer  Khan  Kashee 

*  Lately  serving  in  the  Beeloche  lery. 
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6.  Meeran  son  of  Jan  Mahomed  Kuryaiye. 

7.  Door  Khan      „  Noaseer  Koryasye. 

8.  Keemool  Khan  »  Tntebar  Sagaye. 

The  tribe  ia  said  to  have  numbered  from  seyen  hundred  to  one  thooHl 
fighting  men  this  year. 

The  waters  of  the  Naree,  though  latterly  almost  entirely  kept  I7  (k 
Ki^juks  for  their  own  use,  was  formerly  divided  as  follows  :— 

To  the  city  of  Seewee  eight  shares  and  one  "  Ghanga,"*  for  ibetf' 
its  g^ardens. 


The  village 

of  Ki^uk, 

8  shares 

» 

Kooruk» 

8      „ 

ff 

Gooloo, 

6      n 

>» 

Lohnee, 

4       „ 

f* 

Murukaanee, 

3       „     : 

» 

Sapee, 

6      „ 

>T 

Abdoola  Khuer, 

3       ,, 

)) 

Mahmood, 

2      „ 

9} 

Bukhera, 

2      „ 

Taken  by  Kujjnks 


Extraetifrom  Capt,  Harft  letter  trannmttinff  the  above, 

"  A  few  miles  from  our  camp  is  a  laige  mound  of  earth,  evidatb' 
remains  of  an  ancient  city.  The  people  call  it  "  Dumb-i-Duloit  ^ 
who  they  say  was  a  Kaffer  king,  who  once  reigned  in  Sinde,  but  ofil' 
his  manifold  crimes,  particularly  that  of  marrying  hie  aiater,  shov* 
ashes  were  rained  on  his  cities  by  the  Almighty.  May  not  Aitlil 
Dahir-ben-Chuch,  sovereign  of  Sinde,  when  first  invaded  by  the  Mtk^ 
dans? 

"  Should  any  thing  turn  up  I  will  not  fail  to  send  it.  I  am  tbidcii 
other  similar  mounds,  where  caves  are  said  to  have  been  found,  bnt  to* 
is  not  a  Sindian  virtue,  so  until  I  can  send  people  to  aeardi,  I  moA^ 
it  There  are  so  few  persons  who  do  know  any  thing  of  the  coiuitiT,i 
at  times  I  almost  despair  of  acquiring  any  information ;  what  l^f 
purchased,  for  no  one  will  open  their  mouths  without  being  paid  fi 
Books  (where  so  few  can  read  aught  but  the  Koran)  are  not  tobe  Wi 
Moolla  in  Dadur  says  he  had  one  containing  an  account  of  the  '^D^ 
but  it  was  burnt  when  his  house  was  destroyed  last  November.   I^ 

*  Ghanga,  a  water  oouzie  o/vajw  running'— difforlng from  Chat  meMured  by  tba  cnbSi^ 
onTy  allowed  to  each  cultirator  one  day  and  night  in  his  turn.  It  wai  called  a  **P* 
•gain  subdiTided  into  "  Ilittfi"  or  finger  breadths. 
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may  judge  how  ignorant  they  are,  even  of  their  own  annala,  I  send  a  copy  of 
an  inscription  cut  on  the  side  of  a  hill  at  the  entrance  of  Hie  Chota  Bolan 
pass.  There  are  some  tombs  not  far  from  it,  but  the  Tillages  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  being  deserted,  no  one  can  tell  me  any  thing  about  it.  I  have 
sent  copies  to  Shikarpoor  and  other  places,  without  success.  I  was  at  first 
told  it  was  done  by  the  Kaffirs,  and  led  on  a  wild  goose  chase,  thinking 
I  had  at  length  got  something  worth  communicating,  but  the  letters  that 
are  legible  are  so  plainly  Persian,  that  it  is  not  worth  troubling  oneself 
Airther  about  it,  except  perhaps  to  fix  a  date,  could  it  be  read.  Even  at 
Bagh,  the  capital  of  the  district,  where  I  offered  any  sum  for  an  account  of 
the  town  even,  no  one  would  write  it  The  only  way  would  be  to 
employ  persons  for  the  purpose,  send  them  to  the  principal  places,  and 
then  glean  from  their  accounts  and  the  Chuch  Nama.  I  will,  if  you  wish, 
send  you  all  I  have  picked  up,  but  I  fear  it  will  not  repay  you  the 
trouble  of  reading." 


NoTB.^The  tnuislation  of  the  liiBcriptioii,  which  is  modern  Sindee,  was  given  me 
by  a  native  merchant  in  Calcutta,  who  understands  the  language  tolerably  well. 
It  is  nothing  more  than  a  receipt  for  one  hundred  rupees,  with  the  names  of  witnesses 
to  the  payment, (!)  and  in  another  style  of  character  a  query,  as  to  what  had  become 
of  a  certain  Oula  Miraa,  with  a  reply,  that  nothing  was  known  of  him.  Some  cyphers 
(probably  a  date)  are  illegible  to  my  translator.  I  have  written  to  Captain  Hart, 
urging  him  to  pursue  his  researches  in  Sinde,  and  he  has  since  obliged  me  with  an 
interesting  notice  of  the  firehoees.  ifi 


Second  Notice  of  some  forged  Coins  of  the  Badrians  and  Indo- Scy- 
thians.— By  Lieut.  Axexandxr  Cumrinoham,  Engineers. 

When  I  first  drew  attention  to  the  subject  of  counterfeit  coins,  my 
remarks  were  chiefly  directed  towards  those  which  had  been  cast  in 
moulds  formed  from  genuine  ancient  coins :  I  had  then  seen  none  of 
any  other  kind ;  but  I  was  aware  of  tbe  existence  of  one  piece  which 
could  not  have  been  cast ;  namely,  tbe  gold  piece  of  Amyntas  in  the 
possession  of  Lady  Sale,  '^  wbich  is  in  ail  respects  similar  to  the  copper 
coin  of  the  same  king,  except  that  the  figures  are  reversed."  Not 
having  seen  the  coin,  I  was  induced  to  say,  that  *<the  fact  of  the  type 
having  been  reversed,  showed  an  advance  in  the  art  of  forgery  ;'*  for 
I  did  not  suppose  that  a  spurious  coin  which  had  deceived  any  one^ 
could  be  so  ludicrously  barbarous  in  execution  as  that  of  the  forgeries 
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in  the  accompanying  plate :  for  all  of  which,  as  well  as  for  sevenlctt 
forgeries,  I  am  indebted  to  the  disinterested  kindness  of  Dr.  ChapmiBcf 
the  16th  Lancers,  who  sent  me  all  the  saspected  specimeDS  inhbon 
cabinet,  and  impressions  of  other  suspected  coins  which  he  had  ae^ 
accompanied  also  with  several  genuine  coins^  that  I  might  htve,  by 
a  personal  examination  and  comparison  of  them,  the  very  best  poasiUe 
means  of  drawing  correct  conclusions  regarding  the  genuinenen  oltk 
suspected  coins. 

The  forgeries  which  I  am  now  about  to  notice  are  of  two  distnct 
kinds,  of  which  the  most  likely  to  deceire,  consists  of  pieces  kad 
in  moulds  from  genuine  ancient  coins.  These  are  generally  Rp 
ductions  in  gold  of  ancient  silver  coins ;  though  some  few  speciov 
are  known  of  silver,  formed  from  genuine  copper  coins,  and  even  silfs 
gilt  pieces  have  been  offered  for  sale.  This  kind  of  forgery  is  ^' 
ever  not  likely  to  do  much  injury  to  the  cause  of  namismatic  9aeo»\ 
for  the  cast  pieces  only  repeat  the  very  types  and  legends  of  geniiiM 
coins.  Now  the  very  fact  of  a  gold  piece  being  of  the  same  miB,  typ^ 
and  make  as  a  known  true  silver  coin,  should  at  once  lead  a  coDeetor 
to  suspect  its  genuineness,  and  to  examine  carefully  whether  tfaeg^^ 
piece  has  not  been  cast.  Of  the  genuine  gold  Bactrian  coinage  oiij 
one  specimen  of  Euthydemus  is  at  present  known ;  and  this  acareitj 
alone  should  make  collectors  cautious  how  they  purchase  a  gold  6l^ 
trian  piece,  unless  it  should  be  of  a  round  form,  and  of  a  type  uoksoti 
either  in  the  silver  or  copper  money  of  the  same  prince. 

From  what  I  have  said,  it  will  be  evident  that  our  best  safe-gtti>^ 
against  cast  forgeries,  lies  in  the  cupidity  of  the  forgers,  who  reprodoee 
the  ancient  silver  coins  in  gold,  that  their  profit  upon  each  pisoeiDiy 
be  greater ;  and  by  this  very  change  of  metal  we  have  an  alBM^ 
certain  proof,  furnished  by  the  short-sighted  forger  himself,  that  tk 
piece  cannot  be  genuine.  Were  the  forgers  of  cast  coins  hovevtf 
to  confine  themselves  to  the  multiplication  of  sUver  casts  of  geo^ 
stiver  coins,  the  only  means  of  detection  would  be  in  the  want « 
sharpness  and  distinctness  both  in  the  figures  and  in  the  lettere,  U" 
more  especially  where  they  join  the  field  or  ground  of  the  piece  ;>*" 
in  an  excess  of  sharpness  about  the  edges,  instead  of  the  am^ 
rounded  edge  of  a  genuine  coin ;  as  well  as  in  a  kind  of  doll  £ro^ 
appearance,  which  cast  coins  usually  have. 
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I  will  now  describe  the  three  gold  pieces  that  Dr.  Chapman  has 
brought  to  my  notice^  all  of  which  have  evidently  been  cast  in  moulds 
formed  from  genaine  silver  coins. 

The  first  is  of  Menander,  and  is  a  cast  of  a  well  known  type,  having 
a  bare  diademed  head  to  the  right,  and  on  the  reverse  Minerva  Pro- 
machns :  this  was  purchased  at  Kabul  for  30  rupees ;  some  ducats  also 
which  were  bought  from  the  same  person  by  another  gentleman,  have 
since  turned  out  to  be  forgeries. 

The  second  is  likewise  of  Menander,  but  of  a  different  type ;  the 
bare  diademed  head  of  the  king  being  to  the  left,  and  his  right  hand 
being  raised  in  the  act  of  hurling  a  javelin  forward.  This  was  also  pro* 
cured  at  Kabul. 

The  third  is  of  Antimachus,  being  a  gold  cast  of  the  commonest 
type  of  the  silver  drachmas  of  that  prince  ;  with  a  figure  of  Victory  on 
one  side,  and  on  the  reverse  a  horseman  at  speed.  This  piece  was 
likewise  purchased  in  Kabul,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  three  of 
them  are  the  manufacture  of  the  same  hand. 

The  first  of  these  pieces  is  in  the  possession  of  Major  Fitzgerald, 
and  the  others  belong  to  Dr.  Chapman,  who  when  they  were  presented 
to  him  by  a  friend,  at  once  suspected  them  to  be  forgeries  ;  and  my 
exannination  of  them  only  confirms  his  suspicion. 

The  gold  piece  of  Menander  belonging  to  Dr.  Chapman,  weighs  74 

grains,  whereas  the  gold  piece  of  Antimachus  weighs  only  56  grains ; 

the  difference  between  them  being  18  grains.   From  an  examination  of 

seven  genuine  drachmas  of  Menander,  and  of  five  of  Antimachus,  I 

find   that  the  heaviest  of  them  weighs  40  grains,  and  the  lightest  one 

82  grains ;  the  difference  between  them  being  only  8  grains,  or  less 

thaa  one- half  of  the  difference  between  the  two  gold  pieces.     But 

as  gold  is  less  liable  to  injury  and  corrosion  than  silver,  the  extreme 

difference  of  weight  between  ancient  gold  coins  should  not  be  so  greats 

aa  that  between  ancient  silver  coins ;  yet  here  we  find  that  the  differ* 

ence  between  these  two  gold  pieces  is  more  than  double  the  greatest 

difference  to  be  found  between  any  two  silver  coins.     Now  as  this 

excess  of  difference  between  the  gold  coins  is  too  much  to  have  arisen 

from  the  effects  of  time,  we  must  look  for  some  other  cause ;  and  that  this 

cause  can  only  be  that  the  two  gold  pieces  have  been  cast  in  moulds 

formed  firom  genuine  silver  coins,  is  proved  by  the  following  facts. 
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K  The  heavieit  of  the  genuine  silver  coins  weighs  40  gnini;  ni 
as  the  relative  specific  gravity  of  silver  to  gold  is  aboat  11  to20»ti 
have ;  as  1  i  is  to  20,  so  are  40  grains  to  72^  grains ;  the  weight  vldti 
a  gold  piece  would  be  if  cast  in  a  mould  formed  from  a  silver  on 
weighing  40  grains,  and  within  i  j|  grain  of  the  actual  weight  of  ^ 
cast  gold  piece  of  Menander. 

2.  The  lightest  of  the  genuine  silver  coins  weigha  32  grsiai;  vk 
therefore  as  1 1  :  20  :  :  32  :  58^  grains ;  which  would  be  (Ik 
weight  of  a  gold  piece  if  cast  in  a  mould  formed  from  one  of  the  ligitf' 
est  genuine  silver  coins  ;  and  which  is  within  2^,  grains  of  the  letoil 
weight  of  the  cast  gold  piece  of  Antimachus. 

3.  The  difference  between  two  pieces  thus  formed  is  72p^— 58^^=14jii 
or  nearly  double  the  difference  between  the  heaviest  and  ligbtf 
genuine  silver  coins;  and  also  very  nearly  the  actual  difference b^ 
tween  the  two  gold  pieces  under  examination.  The  metal  of  the  Anti- 
machus is  of  a  paler  colour  than  that  of  the  Menander  ;  and  theteftR 
as  it  must  contain  more  silver,  its  relative  specific  gravity  must  be  le«- 
if  however  the  metal  of  the  two  pieces  had  been  the  same,  the  difb" 
ence  between  their  weights  would  have  been  a  grain  or  two  nearer  the 
difference  which  I  have  calculated. 

From  these  facts,  then,  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  the  veig^ 
of  these  two  pieces  are  the  same  as  the  weights  of  gold  casts  msdeia 
moulds  formed  from  the  heaviest  and  lightest  genuine  silver  ooiai; 
and  as  the  difference  in  weight  between  the  two  pieces  is  more  thtf 
double  what  it  should  be  If  they  were  genuine  coins,  and  very  neiilj 
the  same  that  it  would  be  if  they  were  cast  as  before  said  ;  these  |Hees 
of  Menander  and  Antimachus  must  be  foi^eries  taken  from  g»^ 
silver  coins :  a  conclusion  which  is  fully  borne  out  by  all  the  fxuif^ 
ous  circumstances  observable  in  their  ^pearance. 

There  is  a  faintness  and  an  indistinctness  in  the  outlines  of  ^ 
figures  on  these  pieces,  that  stamps  them  at  once  as  cast  coins;  ib' 
where  the  relief  in  the  figures  on  the  original  coins  is  small,  it  * 
seldom  reproduced  in  the  casts ;  as  in  the  instance  of  the  gold  pieee 
of  Antimachus,  on  which  the  horseman  has  no  neck,  and  the  bon* 
has  scarcely  any  visible  pasterns ;  and  where  the  letters  are  st  ^ 
crowded  on  the  original  coin,  the  spaces  between  them  become  fSld 
up  in  the  cast  piece,  and  render  the  legend  almost  ill^ble ;  as  in  t^ 
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gold  forgery  of  Menander,  where  the  letters  ANA  are  joined  together 
by  aeveral  flaws ;  and  this  place  I  suppose  to  have  been  the  mouth 
of  the  mouldy  and  that  the  letters  have  become  confused  together  by 
the  more  rapid  cooling  of  the  molten  metal  towards  the  neck  of  the 
mould,  which  prevented  it  from  entering  perfectly  into  the  hollows  of 
the  letters  at  that  part.  From  the  same  cause  the  letters  BA2IA 
on  the  gold  piece  of  Antimachus  are  totally  obliterated.  I  may  add 
also  as  a  further  proof  of  the  spuriousness  of  these  pieces,  that,  when  I 
showed  them  in  the  midst  of  several  genuine  silver  coins  to  a  native 
goldsmith,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  make  me  some  casts  from  them, 
he  replied,  that  the  figures  and  letters  of  the  casts  would  not  be  so 
clear  and  distinct  as  on  the  original  coins ;  and  then  added,  as  he 
picked  up  one  of  the  gold  pieces,  *^  This  was  made  in  a  mould." 

Of  the  second  kind  of  forgeries,  the  specimens  which  have  come  to 
my  notice,  are  ciiiefly  of  silver,  with  the  exception  of  Lady  Salens  gold 
piece  of  Amyntas,  and  the  gold  piece  of  Kadphises  engraved  at  the 
foot  of  the  accompanying  plate. 

No.  1.  A  round  silver  piece  of  the  size  of  a  tetradrachm,  weighing 
243  grains.  It  is  evidently  imitated  from  a  coin  similar  to  Dr.  Swiney's 
tetradrachm,  published  by  Mr.  James  Prinsep  in  the  Jour.  As.  Soc.  of 
Bengal,  for  November  1836;  if  not  indeed  from  that  very  cpin; 
which  I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing,  when  it  was  in  Dr. 
Swiney's  possession.  Its  relief  was  exceedingly  bold,  as  I  have 
shown  in  the  left  hand  section  of  the  plate,  and  this  boldness  is  what 
will  always  be  wanting  in  forgeries  made  by  natives  of  India,  whether 
from  modelled  moulds,  or  by  engraved  dies.  The  section  to  the  right 
is  of  the  spurious  piece  of  Euthydemns ;  and  a  single  glance  at  the 
two  sections  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  great  difference  in  the 
relief  of  the  head  of  the  two  coins. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  ancient  tetradrachms  of  Eutbydemus  of 
great  rudeness  of  execution  ;  (vide,  Jour.  As.  Soc.  of  Bengal,  June 
1833*;  plate  1 1  ;  Fig.  6,)  but  even  they  are  distinguished  by  a  boldness  in 
the  relief  of  the  head,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  modem 
forgeries,  which  I  am  about  to  describe.  These  ancient  rude  tetra- 
drachms are  discovered  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bokhara,  from 
whence  many  have  passed  into  Russia,  and  have  been  published  by 

the  celebrated  Russian  antiquary  M.  KOhler.     I  have  one  now  before 

7  R 
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me  which  likewise  came  from  Bokhara ;  it  weighs  only  140  gnu, 
and  is  therefore  properly  only  a  heavy  didraehma :  it  is  in  higkiM 
and  of  extremely  barbarous  make ;  bat  aa  ooins  of  this  deMriptkait 
found  in  great  numbers  about  Bokhara,  there  can  be  no  doubt  ifii 
genuineness.  This  specimen  must  therefore  have  belonged  tot kol 
coinage  of  Euthydemus,  which  was  confined  to  Bokhara  aloae  u  i 
tributary  state ;  for  if  Bokhara  had  been  under  the  immediate  gofsi- 
ment  of  Euthydemus,  there  would  either  have  been  a  royal  minterfi- 
blished,  or  none  at  all ;  but  if  Bokhara  was,  as  I  suppose,  a  sttt 
tributary  to  Euthydemus;  then  it  is  easy  to  beliere  that  one  ofik 
stipulations  of  the  tribute  was,  that  the  money  of  the  Bokhantt 
should  be  coined  with  the  head,  and  in  the  name  of  the  parawir 
sovereign. 

Another  point  which  distinguishes  the  engraved  tetradiachiii  ai 
spurious  one  is  its  utter  barbarousness  as  a  work  of  art ;  the  skeiiehi 
the  plate  gives  a  faithful  outline  of  the  head,  preserving  all  itvp^ 
liarities ;  of  which  the  most  remarkable  is  a  full  eye  in  a  side  tk«^ 
the  face.  This  singularity  at  once  stamps  this  piece  as  a  forgery.  >^ 
proclaims  it  to  be  the  work  of  a  native  of  India,  whose  artists  inrarii^ 
represent  a  full  eye,  even  in  a  side  face. 

A  third  peculiarity  is  the  fringe  observable  around  the  eye,  obv 
forehead,  before  the  ear,  beneath  the  chin,  and  on  the  shoulder;  w 
almost  tempts  me  to  believe  that  the  forger  had  copied  his  die  n^ 
Mr.  Jas.  Prinsep's  engraving ;  for  these  fringed  parts  in  the  spo^ 
coin  are  the  very  portions  that  are  shaded  darkly  in  Mr.  Pno*? 
etching.  This  supposition  is  still  further  borne  out  by  the  wiot" 
the  central  portion  of  the  upright  stroke  of  the  monogrammatie  If^ 
^  on  the  reverse  of  the  spurious  piece ;  this  part  in  Mr.  Pris^ 
etching  being  so  much  fainter  than  the  other  strokes  of  the  ^' 
that  it  might  easily  have  escaped  the  eye  of  a  forger,  who  was  \p^ 
of  the  Greek  charactera. 

The  last  peculiarity  which  I  need  notice  is,  that  the  standing^ 
of  Hercules  on  the  reverse  is  without  a  club :  for  the  forger  ip^ 
of  the  figure  represented  on  the  true  coin,  has  overlooked  the  hci 
the  lower  part  of  the  left  arm  is  concealed  beneath  the  lion's  ski^* 
has  accoidingly  transformed  the  dub,  which  reposes  in  the  h(i»f^ 
the  arm  on  the  original  coin,  into  that  half  of  the  arm  whidi  ^ooU 
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\\  hidden  by  the  lion's  skin,  which  it  carries,  and  he  has  omitted  the 
-  club  altogether.  This  omission  alone  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
I  engraved  tetradrachm  is  a  forgery ;  but  when  taken  in  conjunction 
J,  with  the  lowness  of  relief  in  the  figures,  Uie  ludicrous  barbarism  of  its 
If  workmanship,  the  full  eye  in  a  side  face,  the  two  feet  of  Hercules  turn- 
^  ed  to  one  side  after  the  Ihshion  of  Indian  art,  and  with  the  incomplete 
^  monogrammatic  letter  ^,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  is  a 
foiged  coin* 

I  observe  that  both  the  legs  of  Hercules  exhibit  a  double  outline  to 

the  right,  which  can  have  happened  only  from  double  striking ;  prov- 

.  ing  clearly  that  this  piece  must  have  been  struck  from  dies  engraved 

by  the  forger.     When  dies  are  once  engraved  they  may  be  used  either 

for  striking,  or,  with  the  addition  of  some  day  round  the  edges  to 

separate  the  two  dies  to  a  distance  requisite  for  the  thickness  of  the 

coin,  they  may  be  used  as  a  mould  for  casting  forged  pieces ;  and  indeed 

Dr.  Chapman,  to  whom  this  piece  belongs,  mentions  that  there  is  a 

'   cast  of  it  in  existence.     The  piece  was  procured  at  Baj^wur ;  and  it 

has  beoi  subjected  to  the  fumes  of  sulphur  to  give  it  a  dark  appear- 

''  ance. 

^  No.  2.  A  small  round  silver  piece  of  the  size  of  a  drachma,  weighing 
61  grains ;  it  is  one  of  two  pieces  in  the  cabinet  of  Dr.  Chapman ;  and 
'  there  is  a  third  specimen  also  weighing  61  grains  in  the  possession  of 
'  anotber  gentleman,  of  which  an  impression  is  now  lying  before  me. 
'  The  execution  of  this  piece  is  considerably  more  barbarous  than  that 
of  the  spurious  tetradrachm  of  Euthydemus  just  described.  The 
head  fiioes  to  the  left,  instead  of  to  the  right,  as  on  all  the  genuine 
coina  of  Eucratides :  one  of  the  three  spurious  pieces  however  has  the 
head  to  the  right  The  change  in  the  direction  of  the  head,  (torn 
right  to  left,  may  possibly  be  owing  to  the  inadvertence,  and  not  to  the 
otmning  of  the  forger  \  for  if  he  engraved  his  die  from  a  genuine  coin, 
and  not  from  an  impression,  the  die  would  have  the  head  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  coin,  and  the  stamps  made  from  it  would  be  reversed. 
I  doubt  however  whether  the  forgar  had  a  genuine  silver  coin  in  his 
posaession ;  if  he  had  one,  he  would  surely  have  made  several  casts 
from  it|  instead  of  putting  himself  to  the  expence  and  trouble  of  cut- 
ting dies.  I  am  theref<Mre  inclined  to  believe  that  the  forger  had 
nothing  more  than  a  sketch  to  guide  him  in  engraving  the  dies  of  this 
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grotesque  pieoe  of  Eaeratidee.  The  eye  is  seareely  viable,  asi  ^ 
nose,  mouth,  and  chin  are  worthy  only  of  a  ludicrous  mask.  Tbeef 
and  palms  of  the  Dioscuri  are  also  strangely  disfigmed ;  and  the  m 
is  corrupted  to  DXAAATIAA  on  the  first  specimen,  andtttki 
third  to  BAE  lAE  Q2  DXKPATiq  ;  all  which  susi»cMNiBciR» 
stances  prove  most  incontestably,  that  these  pieces  are  foigoiei. 

No.  3.  A  square  silver  pieoe  of  large  size^  weighing  li8gnii; 
procured  by  Dr.  Chapman  at  Peshawur.  The  executioii  of  UnsfiHi 
is  very  much  superior  to  that  of  any  of  the  others  in  the  ieeoBpujil 
plate ;  but  there  are  several  suspicious  appearances  aboat  it,  ^ 
induce  me  to  believe  it  to  be  a  forgery.  Of  these  the  principiltK 
its  square  form  ;  its  identity  in  sixe  and  type  with  a  copper  m 
already  linown,  having  an  owl  on  the  revoke ;  and  the  total  m0 
of  the  Bactrian  Pftli  letter  *9  s,  at  the  end  of  the  word  Mck^ 
although  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  it  on  the  piece.     It  is  curios' 

■ 

observe  that  the  same  omission  occurs  on  the  genuine  copper  tf 
published  by  Mr.  Prinsep,  from  the  comer  of  the  coin  having  bestf 
off  (vide  Jour.  As.  Soc.  of  Bengal;  November  1836.  Fig.  6,)* 
on  this  account  alone  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  this  forged  ps 
must  have  been  stamped  by  a  die  copied  either  from  thatidenticilo'^ 
or  from  a  sketch  or  impression  of  it.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever di 
the  piece  is  a  forgery. 

No.  4,  is  likewise  a  square  silver  piece  of  large  sixe,  and  is  ^^ 
tremely  barbarous  woriimanship;  the  title  of  BASIAEOSiif^ 
BA2AIEQ2|  and  the  name  is  written  MEblAH  . . . ;  ¥»\ 
my  objections  to  the  genuineness  of  the  last  coin,  apply  eqoi2l!* 
this ;  namely,  its  square  form,  and  its  identity  in  size  and  type  ^ 
a  known  copper  coin,  having  Minerva's  Gorgon-headed  shield  flt  ■>' 
reverse.  These  facts  alone  are  sufficient  to  raise  suspicion ;  bot*^ 
coupled  with  the  barbarously  rude  execution  of  the  pieos^  sod  ^ 
the  jumbling  of  the  letters  of  the  legend,  I  have  no  hesitatioD  a^ 
daring  it  to  be  a  most  pitiful  forgery. 

No.  6,  is  another  square  silver  piece  of  large  siae,  and  of  the  f^ 
possible  workmanship.  The  king's  head  and  the  figure  on  the  R^ 
are  both  in  directions  contrary  to  what  they  are  upon  the  origiailc^ 
and  this  reversal  of  the  figure  of  Minerva,  betrays  that  the  piee^' 
forgery  -,  for  it  brings  the  buckler  upon  the  right  arm,  and  leivtf ' 
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left  arm  to  wield  the  spear ;  thus  making  the  goddess  of  Wisdom  left- 
haoded.  The  legend  also  is  much  cormpted,  and  reads  BASI/lE  Q2 
NIKAoToPoS  AmYN  .  .  ;  the  missing  letters  of  the  name  be- 
ing the  very  same  that  are  wanting  upon  the  coin  that  was  stolen  from 
Colonel  Stacy. 

In  the  legend  of  the  reverse,  I  observe  that  the  initial  letter  of  the 
name  in  the  corrupted  Bactrian  Pali  characters  has  a  foot-stroke  to 
the  left,  the  same  as  in  Mr.  Jas.  Prinsep's  engraving ;  but  this  stroke 
does  not  appear  on  the  plaster  cast  of  that  coin,  which  I  have  now 
before  me ;  nor  on  a  genuine,  round  silver  drachma  of  Amy ntas,  which 
through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Chapman  I  have  been  able  to  examine.  On 
both  of  these,  the  initial  letter  of  the  name  is  the  same  as  is  found 
initial  in  all  the  names  beginning  with  the  letter  A. 

All  the  circumstances  observable  about  this  piece,  stamp  it  at  once  as 
a  forgery ;  its  extreme  rudeness  of  workmanship,  its  corrupted  legends, 
and  its  having  the  buckler  of  Minerva  placed  in  her  right  hand,  all 
prove  it  to  be  a  spurious  piece ;  which  its  square  form,  and  its  identity 
in  size  and  type  with  a  known  copper  coin,  only  serve  to  confirm  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  a  doubt  It  was  procured  at  Peshawur  from 
a  man  who  had  also  a  similar  piece  in  gold ;  and  the  latter  may  very 
likely  be  the  very  piece  which  is  now  in  the  cabinet  of  Lady  Sale. 
Here  then,  in  addition  to  the  spurious  piece  abready  made  known  by 
Mr.  Raoul-Rochette,  we  have  two  more  in  gold  and  silver  agreeing 
in  all  respects,  save  that  of  metal,  with  the  copper  coin  of  Amyntas, 
which  was  stolen  from  Colonel  Stacy.  The  same  sloping  put  which  is 
attributable  to  accident  in  the  original  coin,  is  here  found  repeated  in 
all  these  spurious  pieces ;  and  I  have  therefore  little  doubt  that  they 
have  all  been  copied  from  sketches  or  impressions  of  that  very  coin. 

In  No.  6,  I  have  given  the  Bactrian  Pali  characters  of  the  name  of 
Menander,  as  I  find  them  upon  a  beautiful  square  coin  of  that  prince  of 
middle  size.  The  first  letter  is  m,  inflected  with  the  vowel  e  /  the  se- 
cond  is  n,  with  a  dot  to  the  left  below,  which  invariably  represents  the 
long  a;  the  third  character  is  a  compound,  the  curve  at  the  top  thus  c  > 
being  one-half  of  the  Bactrian  character  tn;  the  middle  portion  is  d; 
and  the  foot  stroke  to  the  right  is  r,  which  occurs  exactly  in  the  same 
way  in  the  name  of  Eucratides,  and  in  the  word  putrasa  ;  and  the  last 
letter  is  s.     Thus  the  four  characters  read  simply  according  to  the 
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Greek,  Mindndrasa,    I  may  add  however  that  this  ia  the  onlj  eobn 
which  1  have  seen  the  name  written  in  this  way. 

In  No.  7  I  have  copied  the  Bactrian  Pali  characters  of  themmeitf 
Amyntas,  as  they  appear  upon  the  beautiful  drachma  belongiiig  to  Dr. 
Chapman.  The  first  letter  is  the  initial' a;  the  second  is  m,  infleetei 
with  the  vowel  t  /  the  third  is  compounded  of  the  half  of  the  letter  i 
(as  above)  and  i ;  and  the  last  is  s ;  the  whole  four  letters  le^ 
together  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  Greek,  AminUua. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  engraved  originals  of  all  the  fivefoiiged 
coins,  now  published,  are  to  be  found  in  the  same  plate  in  the  Jooml 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  (PI.  46.  Nor.  1836) ;  and  asIlsR 
shown  that  the  foot  stroke  to  the  initial  letter  of  the  Bactrian  PaliiuK 
of  Amyntas,  which  is  found  in  the  engraving  in  that  plate,  doeiBtf 
exist  on  the  actual  coin,  and  that  the  wanting  portion  of  the  stroke  «^ 
the  monogrammatic  letter  ^  on  the  spurious  tetradrachm  of  Enthj- 
demus  is  the  very  portion  that  is  faintly  sketched  in  Mr.  FHuep'f 
engraving ;  I  am  almost  tempted  to  believe  that  the  foi^er  of  ta 
spurious  coins  is  in  possession  of  a  copy  of  that  plate  ;  and  tiiat  li 
these  forged  pieces  have  been  imitated  from  the  engravings  contaim^ 
in  it  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  a  native  of  the  East,  resident  is 
Afghanistan,  should  have  one  of  these  plates  in  his  possession ;  and  issB 
the  information  which  I  have  received  irom  Dr.  Chapman  and  frss 
others,  tends  to  prove  that  a  white  man  is  the  superintendent  forp 
of  many  false  coins,  I  have  little  doubt  that  he  (the  white  gentlemo) 
is  in  possession  of  a  copy  of  that  plate,  and  of  others ;  and  that  be  litf 
pointed  out  to  his  native  assistants  the  particular  coins  whicli  be 
wished  to  be  forged.  Of  the  common  coins,  such  as  drachma  ^ 
Menander  and  Antimachus,  the  forger  has  made  casts,  because  he  wis 
easily  able  to  procure  original  specimens ;  but  of  the  rarer  coins,  9i^ 
as  those  of  the  types  imitated  in  the  forgeries  which  I  have  jnst  dei- 
cribed,  the  fabricator,  unable  to  obtain  original  specimens  from  wbiek 
to  form  his  moulds  for  casting,  has  taken  advantage  of  Mr.  Priniep'' 
etchings,  and  has  imitated  them  as  well  as  he  was  able.  Such  at  letft 
is  the  conclusion  that  I  have  come  to  from  the  facts  before  me;  and  I 
have  hopes  that  before  long,  I  shall  be  able  to  expose  the  white  gentle* 
man,  who  superintends  the  forging  of  these  coins,  to  the  merited  coo- 
tempt  of  the  public. 
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No.  8.  A  small  roand  silver  piece,  weighing  33  gralDS,  in  the  cabi- 
net of  Dr.  Chapman  ;  a  daplicate  of  this  piece  is  in  the  possession  of 
Captain  Hay,  who  has  kindly  favoured  me  with  an  impression  of  it ; 
and  I  am  thus,  by  a  carefol  comparison  of  Dr.  Chapman's  coin  with  the 
impression  of  Capt  Hay's  piece,  able  to  say  that  they  have  both  been 
strack  by  the  same  dies ;  and  also  that  Capt.  Hay's  coin  must  have 
been  strack  before  Dr.  Chapman's  piece,  for  on  the  reverse  of  his 
coin  there  is  no  visible  flaw,  whereas  on  the  reverse  of  Dr.  Chapman's 
coin  there  is  a  great  flaw  passing  across  the  male  figure,  and  a  lesser 
flaw  across  the  female  figure :  proving  that  the  reverse  die  must  have 
become  cracked  firom  repeated  hammering,  and  that  there  are  most 
probably  many  more  similar  counterfeits  in  existence.  The  original 
of  this  piece  will  be  found  engraved  as  No.  7,  of  plate  28,  vol  iv. 
Jour.  As.  Soc.  of  Bengal. 

The  chief  objections  to  the  genuineness  of  this  piece  are ;  1st.  its 
metal,  none  of  the  Indo- Scythian  coins  yet  discovered  being  of  silver ; 
2nd.  its  size  and  type,  which  are  identical  with  those  of  a  gold  coin 
already  known ;  8rd.  the  jumbling  of  the  letters  on  the  obverse,  where 
I  observe  that  the  letter  A  is  the  only  legible  character  of  the  words 
PAO  NANO  PAO ;  4th.  the  want  of  a  halo  round  the  head  of 
NANAy  which  is  never  omitted  upon  the  genuine  coins  in  gold  and 
copper ;  and  to  these  I  may  add,  the  filling  in  of  the  arms  and  body  of 
the  half  length  figure  on  the  obverse  with  small  strokes,  apparently 
copied  from  the  shaded  lines  in  Mr.  Prinsep's  engraving. 

The  Indo-Scythic  coins  of  Kadphises,  Oerki,  and  Kanerki  are 
always  of  superior  execution;  the  relief  of  the  figures  is  bold  and 
rounded ;  and  not  low  and  flat  as  on  this  silver  piece ;  besides  which, 
the  limbs  and  bodies  of  the  figures  on  the  genuine  coins  are  never 
formed  of  outline  strokes,  as  on  this  silver  piece,  but  are  boldly  and 
creditably  engraved.  I  have  no  doubt,  firom  all  these  circumstances, 
that  this  silver  piece  is  a  foi^ery. 

No.  9.  A  round  gold  piece  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Condly,  C.  S. 
It  is  of  very  inferior  execution,  and  is  evidently  oopied  firom  the  coin 
published  by  Mr.  Jas.  Prinsep  as  No.  1*  of  the  same  plate  in  which  the 
orig^al  of  the  spurious  piece  just  described  is  given.  Dr.  Chapman, 
who  suspected  this  coin  to  be  spurious,  kindly  procured  me  an  impres- 
sion of  it,  from  which  I  liave  made  the  accompanying  sketch.     A  cast 
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of  the  origioal  genuine  coin  is  now  before  me,  and  I  can  thenfati 
vouch  for  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Prinsep's  engraying. 

On  the  obverse  of  this  rude  piece  it  is  observable  that  the  little 
charioteer  of  the  original  is  replaced  by  two  unmeaning  strokes;  a&i 
that  the  principal  figure,  as  well  as  the  body  of  the  chariot,  is  om- 
mented  with  a  row  of  small  lines,  which  I  believe  to  have  been  eopiel 
from  the  shading  of  Mr.  Prinsep's  engraving.  The  Greek  legend  ii 
besides  faulty :  there  being  but  a  mere  stroke  for  the  A  of  Boiiint, 
and  the  final  c  of  Kadphises  being  altogether  omitted ;  and  thoe 
two  letters  are  the  only  faulty  ones  in  Mr.  Prinsep's  engraving-  Ob 
the  reverse  the  standing  figure  with  a  trident  exhibits  a  double  oot&K 
from  double  striking ;  and  the  body  has  three  sloping  lines  drawn  sens 
it,  which  are  the  very  number  of  shaded  strokes  in  Mr.  PrioMp> 
sketch.  The  Bactrian  legend  is  particularly  faulty ;  as  I  suppose  ins 
the  incompleteness  of  the  original  engraving,  from  which  the  ditf  d 
this  piece  appear  to  have  been  copied. 

We  have  1u,  Maha  distinct  enough,  but  then  follows  fl  't  ^ 
which  the  two  upright  strokes  of  the  r  and  j\  which  are  alone  fisibk 
in  the  etching,  might  easily  be  mistaken. 

From  all  these  coincidences  between  this  spurious  gold  piece  td 
the  engraving  published  by  Mr.  Prinsep,  and  from  its  extieoK^ 
barbarous  workmanship,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  is  a  forgery; 
and  I  suspect  that  it  must  have  been  copied  from  Mr.  Prinie^* 
engraving.  It  is  certainly  very  curious  that  the  same  fact,  y/ioAl 
have  observed  regarding  the  engraved  originals  of  the  Bactrian  Ibife- 
ries  being  found  all  in  the  same  plate,  is  to  be  noticed  of  the  engnv«A 
originals  of  these  two  Indo- Scythian  forgeries,  which  are  likewise 
found  together  in  another  plate  of  Mr.  Prinsep's  Journal.  I  f^ 
therefore  not  only  be  not  surprised,  but  I  shall  expect  to  see  t^ 
forgeries  of  the  rarer  original  coins  engraved  in  those  two  plates;  fii' 
I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  person  who  has  forged  all  i^ 
coins  is  in  possession  of  copies  of  those  two  plates. 

From  the  long  remarks  which  I  have  made  upon  the  coins  of  ^ 
second  class  of  forgeries,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  best  test  for  distis- 
guishing  a  genuine  coin  is  tts  excellence  as  a  work  of  art ;  and  tv 
test  will  hold  good  with  the  earlier  coins  of  the  Indo-ScythisoS)  * 
well  as  with  the  whole  series  of  the  Bactrian  coins,  which  have  f^st 
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Greek  names.  The  forged  specimens  which  I  have  described  are,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Owl  Menander,  of  such  grotesquely  barbarous 
workmanship,  that  a  single  glance  is  sufficient  to  detect  their  spurious- 
ness.  A  collector  therefore  in  examining  a  coin  of  this  class  has  only 
to  pay  particular  attention  to  two  points ;  namely,  whether  its  work* 
manshlp  be  worthy  of  Grecian  art ;  and  whether  the  double  legends 
are  perfect ;  in  carefully  attending  to  which  he  will  escape  the  pur- 
chase 

Of  many  medals,  "  which  if  neither  rare 

Nor  ancient,  will  be  bo,  preserved  with  care.*' 


Since  writing  the  above  notice,  several  other  glaring  forgeries  have 
become  known  to  me  through  the  kindness  of  zealous  frieuds.  From 
Captain  Hay  I  have  received  sketches  of  two  square  silver  pieces  of 
Menander,  the  exact  counterparts  of  Nos.  3  and  4  of  the  accompa- 
nying plate.  Jn  the  Bactrian  Pali  legend  of  No.  3,  I  observe  the  same 
remarkable  omission  of  the  final  T  so,  of  Mahartyasay  although  there  is 
abundance  of  room  for  it  on  the  forged  piece.  Captain  Hay  suspected 
them  to  be  forgeries  when  he  first  saw  them ;  but  as  they  formed  part 
of  a  large  collection  which  was  offered  for  sale,  he  was  constrained  to 
purchase  the  whole. 

From  Lady  Sale  I  have  received  impressions  of  her  gold  Amyntas, 
which  is  of  square  form,  and  is  in  all  respects,  save  that  of  metal, 
identical  with  the  barbarous  silver  piece  engraved  as  No.  5 :  it  is 
therefore,  as  I  supposed  in  my  former  notice,  an  undoubted  forgery. 
Lady  Sale  also  purchased  two  other  gold  pieces  at  the  same  time  from 
the  same  dealer ;  one  of  them  a  Kadphises  in  his  chariot,  similar  to 
No.  9  of  the  accompanying  plate,  and  the  other  a  Kadphises  with  a 
common  bull,  reverse,  both  of  which  I  cannot  help  suspecting  to  be 
worthless,  from  the  bad  company  in  which  they  were  found. 

I  have  likewise  received  no  less  than  nineteen  forged  silver  pieces 
from  my  brother  Lieut.  J.  D.  Cunningham,  at  Peshawur,  who  knowing 
them  to  be  forgeries,  kindly  purchased  them  for  me  with  the  hope 
that  their  early  publication  might  put  collectors  upon  their  guard.  Of 
these  nineteen  pieces,  three  are  forgeries  of  a  Roman  drachma,  and 
the  remaining  sixteen  are  forgeries  of  the  drachmas  of  Menander ;  six 
being  of  the  helmeted  type,  and  ten  of  the  bare*headed  type,  of  which 
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five  have  the  £Bice  looking  to  the  right,  and  five  have  it  to  the  left  .the 

reverse  of  all  of  them  being  Minerva  Promachos.    It  is  needketo 

describe  them  more  particularly,  as  they  are  equally  bnbaiwiiB 

execution  with  those  which  have  already  been  noticed ;  bat  Htm  ii 

on^  peculiarity  observable  about  them,  whidi  alone  is  safficieDtiff 

stamp  them  as  bungling  forgeries ;  namely,  that  the  l^eadf  on  alltk 

pieces  of  Menander  are  reversed  both  in  Greek  and  in  Baetmn  F4 

the  former  reading  from  right  to  left,  and  the  latter  from  left  to  li^ 

The  average  weight  of  these  pieces  agrees  with  that  of  the  geniu»  ^ 

coins,  being  36^  grains. 

Alsxandbr  Connikghail 


CftuUt^/ieii  C^ifM. 
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